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I. — ^A  List  op  Sfidebs  Captfred  in  the  Skychelles  Islands,  by 
Pbofessob  E.  Pebceval  Wbigiit,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  ;  with  Descrip- 
tions OF  Species  sih'Posed  to  be  vew  to  Abachnologists,  by 
John  Blackball,  F.  L.  8.  Notes  and  Preface,  by  the  Ret.  0.  P. 
Cambbidoe,  M.  a.,  C.  M.  Z.  S.,  &c.     Plates  1  &  2. 

[Read,  November  13,  1876.] 

[The  following  descriptions  of  Seychelles  Spiders  were  prepared  by 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Blackwall,  rather  more  than  six  years  ago.  Their 
publication  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  a  request  has  been  made 
to  me  by  Dr.  E.  Perceyal  Wright  (with  Mr.  Blackwall's  kind  assent)  to 
revise  them,  and  to  add  such  annotations  as  the  progress  of  Araneology 
in  the  past  six  years  might  seem  to  require.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
had  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Blackwall ;  and  that  is,  typical 
examples  of  many  closely  allied  species  for  comparison  with  the  types 
(kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Wright)  from  which  Mr.  Blackwall's  descrip- 
tions were  made. 

Although  not  in  accordance  with  the  systematic  arrangements  now 
generally  followed^  I  haye,  of  course,  not  altered  that  which  Mr. 
Blackwall  has  adopted  in  the  present  list,  and  which  he  himself  esta- 
blished, many  years  ago,  on  strong  grounds  of,  at  least  practical,  conve- 
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nience.  In  order,  also,  Bot  to  alter  nor  mutilate  his  wonderfully 
lucid  and  minute  descriptions,  I  have  included  such  observations  as 
seemed  requisite,  in  a  different  type,  and  within  brackets,  chiefly  at 
the  end  of  the  several  descriptions  of  those  species  to  which  the  obser- 
vations apply. 


Bloxwoeth,  Dorset, 
September  19<A,  1876.] 


0.  P.  Camb&idge. 


Tribe  OCTONOOXTLIKA. 
Family  SALTICID-^. 
Genus  Salticts,  Latr, 

Salticus  Wbiohtii,  n.  sp.  [Attus,  Sim.].  Plate  1,  fig.  1. 

Length  of  the  female  (not  including  the  spinners)  i^ths  of  an  inch  ; 
length  of  the  cephalothorax,  -jV ;  breadth,  iV ;  breadth  of  the  abdo- 
men, iV ;  length  of  an  anterior  leg,  iV ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third 
pair,  i. 

The  minute  intermediate  eye  of  each  lateral  row  is  nearer  to  the 
anterior  than  to  the  posterior  eye  of  the  same  row.  The  cephalotho- 
rax is  large,  glossy,  and  somewhat  quadrilateral ;  it  slopes  abruptly 
at  the  base,  has  a  broad  indentation  in  the  medial  line,  and  is  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  a  broad,  curved,  brownish-red,  transverse 
band  near  the  middle,  whose  convexity  is  directed  backwards,  and  a 
transverse  bar  of  the  same  hue  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  eyes. 
The  falces  are  powerful,  conical,  slightly  prominent,  divergent  at  the 
extremity,  and  armed  with  a  few  teeth  on  the  inner  surface.  The 
maxillsB  are  strong,  straight,  and  enlarged  at  the  extremity,  which  is 
obliquely  rounded  on  the  inner  side ;  and  the  lip  is  oblong,  and  rounded 
at  the  apex.  These  parts  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  the  extremity 
of  the  maxillae  and  the  apex  of  the  lip  having  a  yellowish-white  hue. 
The  sternum  is  oval,  with  slight  prominences  on  the  sides,  opposite  to 
the  legs ;  the  posterior  is  broader  than  the  anterior  extremity,  and  its 
colour  is  yellowish- white.  The  legs  are  robust,  especially  those  of  the 
anterior  pair ;  they  are  provided  with  hairs,  and  the  first  and  second 
pairs  have  two  parallel  rows  of  spines  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tibisB  and  metatarsi ;  the  anterior  legs  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  which  have  a  brownish-yellow  hue ; 
the  colour  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  pairs  is  brownish-yellow,  that 
of  the  sides  of  the  femora  being  brown ;  the  first  pair  is  the  longest, 
then  the  second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ;  each  tarsus  is  ter- 
minated by  two  curved,  minutely  pectinated  claws,  below  which  there 
is  a  small  scopula.  The  palpi  are  slender,  of  a  brownish-yellow  hue, 
and  the  digital  joint  is  supplied  with  long  hairs.  The  abdomen  is 
long,  Bubcylindrical,  and  tapers  to  the  spinners,  which  are  prominent, 
the  superior  pair  being  the  longest;  a  broad  yellowish-white  band. 
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whose  lateral  margins  are  slightly  sinuous,  extends  along  the  middle 
of  the  upper  psLrt ;  the  anterior  part,  contiguous  to  the  cephalotho- 
rax,  and  the  sides,  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  a  yellowish- white  line 
passes  along  the  latter,  from  the  posterior  half  of  which  two  streaks  of 
the  same  hue  are  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards ;  the 
under  part  is  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  with  a  short,  transverse, 
brown  bar  near  the  spinners,  which  have  a  dark-brown  hue,  their 
bases  and  extremities  being  yellowish- white :  the  sexual  organs  are 
moderately  developed,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour. 

I  have  bestowed  on  this  prettily  marked  Salticus  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor £.  Perceval  Wright,  who,  on  various  occasions,  has  transmitted 
to  me  highly  interesting  collections  of  foreign  spiders,  and  has  most 
liberally  permitted  me  to  describe  such  species  as  were  supposed  to  be 
unkno'wn  to  arachnologists. 

Salticus  ACUTus,  n.  sp.  [Attus,  Sim.].  Plate  l,fig.  2. 

Length  of  the  female  (not  including  the  spinners)  i^^ths  of  an 
inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  iV ;  breadth,  tV  ;  breadth  of  the 
abdomen,  tV  ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  iV ;  length  of  a  leg  of 
the  second  pair,  \, 

The  cephalothorax  is  convex,  glossy,  somewhat  quadrilateral, 
sloping  gradually  towards  the  front,  and  abruptly  at  the  base ;  it  has 
a  slight  depression  between  the  posterior  pair  of  eyes,  is  sparingly  sup- 
plied with  whitish  hairs,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour ;  the  cephalic 
region  is  strongly  tinged  with  brown,  especially  about  the  lateral  eyes. 
A  brown  spot  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  slope,  and  the  frontal 
margin  is  provided  with  long  yellowish- white  hairs.  The  minute  in- 
termediate eye  of  each  lateral  row  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  eyes 
constituting  its  extremities.  The  f  alces  are  short,  subcorneal,  vertical, 
and  armed  with  a  few  teeth  on  the  inner  surface ;  the  maxillae  are 
straight,  and  enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  extremity;  the  lip  and 
sternum  are  oval,  the  latter  being  broader  at  the  posterior  than  at  the 
anterior  extremity.  The  legs  are  robust,  especially  those  of  the  an- 
terior pair,  and  are  provided  with  hairs  and  spines,  two  parallel  rows 
of  the  latter  occurring  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibisB  and  meta- 
tarsi of  the  first  and  second  pairs ;  the  third  pair  is  the  longest,  then 
the  fourth,  and  the  first  pair  slightly  surpasses  the  second ;  each  tar- 
sus is  terminated  by  two  curv^,  minutely  pectinated  claws,  below 
which  there  is  a  small  scopula ;  the  palpi  are  short,  and  the  radial 
and  digital  joints  are  well  supplied  with  pale  hairs.  These  parts  are 
of  a  brownish-yellow  hue,  the  falces  being  the  darkest.  The  abdomen 
is  oviform,  convex  above,  and  tapers  to  the  spinners,  which  are  pro- 
minent ;  it  is  clothed  with  pale  hairs,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  the  under  part  being  the  palest;  an  irregular  brown  band 
extends  along  each  side  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  space  between  these 
bands  comprises  a  series  of  rather  obscure  ang^ar  and  curved  lines  of 
tiie  same  hue ;  a  narrow  band,  consisting  of  short  brown  streaks  and 
spots,  curves  round  the  anterior  extremity,  and  passes  obliquely  down* 
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words;  the  sides  are  marked  with  oblique  lines  composed  of  short 
brown  streaks,  and  there  is  a  triangular  spot  of  a  similar  colour 
directly  above  the  coccyx ;  a  minute  brown  spot  is  situated  immedi- 
ately before  the  spinners  on  the  under  part,  and  the  sexual  organs, 
which  are  well  developed,  are  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour. 

The  male  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  female,  but  differs 
from  her  in  various  particulars.  Its  cephalothorax,  which  is  darker 
coloured,  has  a  patch  of  hairs  before  the  medial  depression,  a  smaller 
one  behind  each  large  anterior  eye,  and  a  broad  band  curved  from  its 
anterior  margin  across  the  middle  of  the  posterior  slope  ;  these 
patches  and  the  band  have  a  white  hue,  and  there  are  a  few  long  black 
bristles  situated  below  the  small  intermediate  eye  of  each  lateral  row. 
The  large  anterior  eyes  are  of  a  bright  green  hue,  and  arc  encircled 
by  short  white  hairs.  The  falces  have  some  white  hairs  at  their  base, 
and  with  the  base  of  the  maxillae  and  lip  are  of  a  brown-red  colour. 
The  extremity  of  the  femora,  the  genua,  and  the  tibiae  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs  are  of  a  red-brown  colour,  the  inferior  surface 
being  the  darkest ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  are  marked  with 
annuli  of  the  same  hue.  The  radial  joint  of  the  palpi  is  smaller  than 
the  cubital,  and  has  a  pointed  adophysis  directed  forwards  from  the 
outer  side  of  its  extremity.  The  digital  joint  is  oval,  hairy,  convex 
above,  and  comprises  in  its  concavity  the  palpal  organs,  which  arc 
moderately  developed,  not  very  complex  in  structure,  with  a  pointed 
spine  curved  round  their  extremity  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side, 
and  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  abdomen  is  slender,  and  the 
irregular  brown  band  that  extends  along  each  side  of  the  upper  part  in 
the  female  is  usually  more  or  less  broken  into  spots  in  the  male,  and 
the  superior  spinners  have  a  brown  streak  on  their  upper  surface. 

Salticus  activus,  n.  sp.  [Heliophanus,  C.  L.  Koch].    Plate  1,  fig.  3. 

Length  of  the  female  (not  including  the  spinners),  ith  of  an  inch ; 
length  of  the  cephalothorax,  -jV ;  breadth,  tV  ;  breadth  of  the  abdo- 
men, iV ;  length  of  a  posterior  leg  of  the  second  pair,  -^, 

The  minute  intermediate  eye  of  each  lateral  row  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  eyes  constituting  its  extremities.  The  cephalothorax 
is  convex,  glossy,  somewhat  quadrilateral,  with  a  slight  indentation 
in  the  middle,  and  is  provided  with  short  whitish  hairs  ;  it  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  front,  abruptly  at  the  base,  and  its  predomi- 
nant colour  is  red-brown ;  the  cephalic  region  has  a  dark-brown  hue, 
and  a  line  of  white  hairs  extends  along  each  side  above  the  lateral 
margin.  The  falces  are  short,  subcorneal,  vertical,  and  armed  with 
one  or  two  small  teeth  at  the  extremity;  the  maxiUae  are  straight, 
and  enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  extremity  ;  and  the  lip  is  oval. 
These  organs  are  of  a  red-brown  colour,  the  falces  being  the  darkest, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  maxillae  and  lip  the  palest ;  the  sternum  i.s 
oval  and  rather  broader  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  anterior  extremity. 
The  legs  are  moderately  strong,  provided  with  haira  and  spines,  two 
parallel  rows  of  the  latter  occurring  on  the  inferior  suzface  of  the  tibiae 
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and  metatarsi  of  the  first  and  second  pairs;  the  fourth  pair  is  the 
longest,  then  the  third,  and  the  second  pair  is  rather  shorter  than  the 
first ;  each  tarsus  is  terminated  by  two  small,  curved,  minutely  pecti- 
nated claws,  below  which  there  is  a  small  scopula.  These  parts  have 
a  brownish-yellow  hue,  the  legs  being  tinged  with  brown  at  the  arti- 
culation of  the  joints.  The  palpi  are  short,  lighter  coloured  than  the 
legs,  and  the  radial  and  digital  joints  are  well  supplied  with  pale 
hairs.  The  abdomen  is  oviform,  convex  above,  somewhat  pointed  at 
the  spinners,  which  are  prominent,  and  is  clothed  with  pale  hairs ; 
the  upper  part  and  sides  arc  of  a  brown  colour,  the  former  being 
spotted  with  yellowish- white.  A  yellowish- white  band,  which  curves 
round  the  anterior  extremity,  and  extends  along  the  sides,  projects 
two  streaks  of  the  same  hue  from  its  inner  margin,  on  each  side,  the 
two  posterior  ones  nearly  forming  a  transverse  band  about  a  third  of 
its  length  from  the  spinners ;  the  under  part  is  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour,  with  a  transverse  brown  bar  before  the  spinners ;  and  the  sexual 
organs,  which  are  minute,  have  a  dark  reddish-brown  hue. 

The  male  is  smaller  and  much  darker  coloured  than  the  female. 
The  palpi  have  a  dark-brown  hue,  and  the  humeral  joint  has  a  pointed 
process  near  its  base,  on  the  under  side,  which  is  curved  downwards  ; 
the  digital  joint  has  an  oblong  oval  form  ;  it  is  convex  above, 
<lensely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  compact  at  the  extremity,  vrith  a 
concavity  at  the  base  that  comprises  the  palpal  organs,  which  are 
aeither  highly  developed  nor  complex  in  structure,  and  are  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour. 

[I  feel  no  doubt  but  that  this  spider  is  the  Attw  luguhris  of 
Vinson  (Araneides  des  lies  de  la  Reunion,  &c.,  p.  50,  PL  x.,  fig.  7),  and 
this  latter  species  is  certainly  identical  with  the  Attus  variabilis  of 
the  same  author.  The  examples  from  which  Mr.  BlackwalPs  descrip- 
tions were  made  have  lost  colour  and  lustre  considerably,  but  the  abdo- 
ininal  pattern  is  quite  distinct  in  both  sexes.  The  humeral  joint  of  the 
male  palpus  (as  noticed  by  Mr.  Blackwall)  is  armed  with  the  pointed 
protuberance  characteristic  of  the  genus  Heliophanus.] 

Salticus  cokstbictus,  n.  sp.  [Salticus,  Sim.].     Plate  1,  fig  4. 

Length  of  an  immature  female,  ith  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the 
cephalothorax,  iV ;  breadth,  -^  ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  Vr  ;  length 
of  a  posterior  leg,  i ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  second  pair,  tV- 

The  cephalothorax  is  long,  broad  and  quadrate  in  the  cephalic 
region,  immediately  behind  which  it  is  constricted,  and  then  tapers  to 
its  base ;  it  is  glossy,  sparingly  supplied* with  hairs,  projects  a  little 
beyond  the  base  of  the  f  alces,  and  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  tinged 
with  red,  particularly  on  the  posterior  half.  The  eyes  are  seated  on 
black  spots,  and  the  minute  intermediate  one  of  each  lateral  row  is 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  eyes  constituting  its  extremities.     The 
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falces  are  short,  subcorneal,  slightly  prominent,  and  are  armed  with  a 
few  minute  teeth  on  the  inner  surface  ;  the  maxillflD  are  straight,  and 
enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  extremity ;  the  lip  is  longer  than  broad 
and  rounded  at  the  apex ;  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow,  and  has 
slight  eminences  on  its  sides,  opposite  to  the  legs.  The  legs  are  slender, 
provided  with  hairs,  and  have  two  curved  claws  at  the  extremity  of 
each  tarsus,  below  which  there  is  a  small  scopula ;  the  fourth  pair  is 
the  longest,  then  the  third,  and  the  second  pair  is  the  shortest ;  the 
palpi  are  short,  and  the  digital  joint  is  somewhat  enlarged  at  its  extre- 
mity. These  parts  are  of  a  yellowish-white  hue,  the  falces  and  lip 
having  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  and  the  genua  and  tibiae  of  the  first  pair 
of  legs  have  a  pale-brown  line  extending  along  their  anterior  surface. 
The  abdomen  is  oviform,  glossy,  thinly  clothed  with  pale  hairs,  and 
is  connected  with  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax  by  a  long  slender 
pedicle ;  it  is  strongly  constricted  about  one-tliiid  of  its  length  from 
the  anterior  extremity,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  a 
transverse  band  before  and  after  the  constriction,  and  the  branchial 
opercula  having  a  brown  hue. 

Family  LYSSOMAXLDJE. 

The  spiders  of  this  family  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
family  Salticidae,  but  they  differ  from  them  decidedly  in  the  form  of 
the  cephalothorax,  the  disposition  of  the  eyes,  the  figure  of  the  max- 
illffi,  of  the  lip,  and  sternum,  and  also  in  the  structure  of  the  spinners, 
the  superior  pair  having  the  spinning-tubes  arranged  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  pointed  terminal  joint.  These  marked  differences  in 
their  external  organization,  indicating  a  corresponding  modification  of 
habits  and  economy,  have  induced  me  to  propose  for  their  reception  a 
family  distinct  from  that  of  the  Salticido}. 

Genus  Ltssomanesj  Jfentz, 
[Although  the  genus  Lyssomanes  (Hentz)  is  an  exceedingly  distinct 
and  remarkable  one,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  warrant  its  separa- 
tion from  the  Salticides,  with  which  its  general  form  and  charactcre 
show  it  to  be  unmistakably  allied.  The  example  from  which  Mr. 
Blackwall's  description  is  made  had  apparently  not  long  cast  its  skin, 
so  that  its  colourless  condition  is  probably  not  that  which  belongs  to 
the  adult  form.] 

Ltssomakes  pallexs,  n.  sp.     Plate  1,  fig.  5. 

Length  of  an  immature  male  (not  including  the  spinners),  1  of  an 
inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  iV ;  breadth,  tV  ;  breadth  of  the 
abdomen,  -^ ;  length  of  a  posterior  leg,  i ;  length  of  an  anterior 
leg,  A. 

The  colour  of  this  spider  is  white  tinged  with  yellow,  particularly 
on  the  sides  and  base  of  the  cephalothorax.  The  eyes  are  disposed  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax ;  two,  which  arc  situated  ia 
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{ronty  are  much  the  largest,  and  are  prominent,  pellucid,  and  almost 
in  contact ;  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cephalic  region  three 
eyes  are  placed,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  on  small  tuher- 
eles  seated  on  confluent  hlack  spots,  the  intermediate  eye,  constitut- 
ing the  vertex  of  an  ohtuse  angle,  heing  the  smallest  of  the  eight. 
The  cephalothorax  is  somewhat  quadrate,  convex,  glossy,  slightly 
rounded  on  the  sides  and  at  the  hase,  and  moderately  elevated  in  the 
cephalic  region.  The  falces  are  small,  subconical,  and  inclined  to- 
wards the  sternum,  which  is  broad,  convex,  and  heart-shaped ;  the 
raazillsB  are  short,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  inclined  towanls 
the  lip,  which  is  somewhat  quadrate,  being  broader  at  the  base  than 
at  the  apex.  The  legs  are  slender,  and  provided  with  hairs  and  long 
Npines,  two  parallel  rows  of  the  latter  extending  along  the  inferior 
surface  of  l^e  tibisa  and  metatarsi  of  the  first  and  second  pairs ;  each 
tarsus  is  terminated  by  two  minute,  ciirved  claws,  below  which  there 
is  a  small  black  scopula.  The  abdomen  is  long,  subcylindrical,  and 
has  a  few  short,  pale  hairs  distributed  over  its  surface.  The  superior 
spinners  are  the  longest,  and  their  terminal  joint,  which  is  pointed, 
has  the  spinning-tubes  arranged  on  its  inferior  surface.  The  palpi  of 
the  specimen  from  which  the  description  was  made  were  very  timid, 
but  the  palpal  organs  were  not  developed,  indicating  that  it  probably 
had  to  undergo  its  final  change  of  integument  before  it  arrived  at 
maturity  ;  the  radial  was  stronger  than  the  cubital  joint,  and  promi- 
nent in  front. 

Family  THOMISID-^. 
Genus  Thohisvs,   JFalcL 

Thokisus  ivsulabis,  n.  sp.  [Xysticus,  Koch].     Plate  1,  fig.  6. 

Length  of  the  female,  -^ths  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax, tV;  breadth,  tV;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  iV;  length  of  an  an- 
terior leg,  A ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  -^. 

The  eyes  are  disposed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  in 
two  transverse  curved  rows,  forming  a  crescent  whose  convexity  is 
directed  forwards ;  the  eyes  of  each  lateral  pair  are  larger  than  the 
intermediate  ones,  and  are  seated  on  tubercles  united  at  their  bases, 
the  anterior  ones  being  the  largest,  and  the  intermediate  eyes  of  the 
posterior  row  the  smallest  of  the  eight.  The  cephalothorax  is  convex, 
glossy,  somewhat  compressed  before,  truncated  in  front,  rounded  on 
the  sides,  abruptly  depressed  at  the  base,  and  has  a  few  fine  bristles 
directed  forward  from  its  anterior  margin;  its  colour  is  red-brown, 
mottled  with  pale  red  and  yellowish-brown ;  it  is  darkest  on  each  side 
of  the  posterior  slope,  and  the  lateral  margins  are  black ;  a  broad  band, 
which  extends  from  the  eyes  along  the  middle  to  its  base,  is  of  a 
yellowish- white  colour  in  the  cephalic  region,  and  is  strongly  tinged 
with  red  on  the  posterior  slope,  at  the  commencement  of  which  it  is 
M>mewhat  contracted;  the  anterior  part  of  the  band  comprises  two 
oblong  red-brown  spots  whose  pointed  anterior  extremities  extend  to 
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the  posterior  intermediate  eyes,  between  which  there  are  two  short 
confluent  streaks  of  the  same  hue.  The  falces  are  short,  cuneiform, 
vertical,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour,  being  palest  at  the  base,  in  front, 
where  there  is  an  irregular  yellowish-wkite  spot.  The  maxillae  are 
obliquely  truncated  at  the  extremity,  on  the  outer  side,  and  inclined 
towcurds  the  lip,  which  is  triangular,  but  rounded  at  the  apex.  These 
parts  are  of  a  red-brown  colour,  their  extremities  having  a  yellowish- 
brown  tint.  The  sternum  is  heart-shaped,  glossy,  and  of  a  pale-yellow 
hue.  The  legs  are  provided  with  hairs  and  spines,  two  parallel  rows 
of  the  latter  occurring  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibise  and  meta- 
tarsi of  the  first  and  second  pairs,  and  a  few  conspicuous  ones  on  the 
anterior  side  of  the  former ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red-brown  hue,  with 
yellowish-white  annuli  more  or  less  perfectly  formed,  those  on  the 
base  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  being  much  the  broadest ;  the  first 
and  second  pairs,  which  are  longer  and  more  robust  than  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs,  are  equal  in  length,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ; 
each  tarsus  is  terminated  by  two  curved,  minutely  pectinated  claws. 
The  palpi,  which  are  short  and  slender,  resemble  the  legs  in  colour, 
and  have  a  small  curved  claw  at  their  extremity.  The  abdomen  is 
oviform,  moderately  convex  above,  projecting  a  little  over  the  base  of 
the  cephalothorax,  and  has  a  few  short  hairs  distributed  over  its 
surface ;  it  is  of  a  whitish  hue,  vrith  a  large  dark-brown  band,  freckled 
with  minute  white  spots,  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  to  the  coccyx ;  this  band  is  irregular  in  outline  and  broadest  about 
the  middle ;  it  then  tapers  to  its  extremity,  which  has  a  tinge  of  red, 
and  projects  short  parallel  streaks  from  each  side ;  a  white  line,  which 
passes  from  the  anterior  pait  of  the  band  along  the  middle,  is  crossed 
near  its  extremity  by  two  short  curved  lines  of  the  same  hue,  and  is 
followed  by  two  white  spots,  the  anterior  one  being  the  larger ;  the 
band  also  comprises  five  depressed  dark-brown  spots ;  the  three 
tmterior  ones  describe  an  angle  whose  vertex  is  directed  forwards,  and 
the  other  two  are  parallel  to  its  base  ;  the  sides  are  marked  with  dark- 
brown  confluent  spots  that  form  oblique  rows;  a  pale-brown  band, 
which  tapers  to  its  extremity,  extends  from  the  yellow  branchial  oper- 
culoL  along  the  middle  of  the  under  part  to  the  spinners,  the  superior 
and  inferior  pairs  of  which  organs  are  spotted  with  black  at  the 
base;  the  sexual  organs  are  well  developed,  and  have  a  pale  red- 
brown  hue. 

Genus  Olios,  TTalck. 

Olios  validus,  n.  sp.  [Isopeda,  L.  Koch].     Plate  1,  flg.  7. 

Length  of  the  female,  liV  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  iV; 
breadth,  i^ ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  ^  ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  second 
pair,  2-A- ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  l-^. 

The  eyes  are  disposed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  in 
two  transverse  nearly  parallel  rows,  the  anterior  row,  which  is  the 
shelter,  being  situated  immediately  above  the  frontal  margin;  the 
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four  intennediate  eyes  form  a  square,  and  those  of  each  lateral  pair 
are  placed  obliqnely  and  wide  apart  on  a  tubercle ;  the  anterior  lateral 
«je8  are  the  largest,  and  the  posterior  intermediate  ones  the  smallest 
of  the  eight.  The  cephalothorax  is  large,  convex,  glossy,  slightly 
compressed  before,  truncated  in  front,  rounded  on  the  sides,  and  has 
an  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior  region  ;  it  is  clothed 
with  short  doll-yellowish  hairs,  and  has  a  red-brown  hue,  the  anterior 
part  being  the  darkest.  The  falccs  are  powerful,  conical,  slightly 
prominent,  somewhat  divergent  at  the  extremity,  armed  with  teeth  on 
the  inner  surface,  and  have  some  long  yellowish  hairs  in  front ;  the 
maxillffi  are  strong,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  curved  towards  the 
hp,  which  is  somewhat  quadrate,  being  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  apex.  These  parts  are  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  the  extremity  of 
the  maxillae  and  the  apex  of  the  lip  having  a  tinge  of  red ;  the  latter 
and  the  extremity  of  the  falces  on  the  inner  side  are  densely  fringed 
with  long  bright-red  hairs ;  the  sternum  is  heart-shaped,  and  of  a 
red-brown  colour.  The  legs  are  long,  robust,  provided  with  hairs  and 
strong  sessile  spines,  and  are  of  a  red-brown  colour ;  the  second  pair  is 
the  longest,  then  the  first,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ;  each 
tarsus  is  terminated  by  two  curved,  pectinated  claws,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tibiae  and  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  are  supplied  with  dark- 
brown  scopulas  on  the  inferior  surface.  The  palpi  resemble  the  legs 
in  colour;  the  digital  joint,  which  is  the  darkest,  is  supplied  with 
numerous  short  hairs,  and  has  a  small,  curved,  pectinated  claw  at  its 
<'xtremity.  The  abdomen  is  oviform,  pointed  at  the  spinners,  convex 
ubove,  and  projects  over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax ;  the  upper  part 
is  clothed  with  short  hairs,  some  long  ones  of  a  yellowish  hue  being 
interspersed;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  short,  transverse, 
yellow  bar  at  its  anterior  extremity ;  the  under  part  is  black ;  a  broad 
transverse,  orange-coloured  band,  comprising  the  branchial  opercula 
and  sexual  organs,  occurs  at  its  anterior  extremity,  and  from  each  of 
the  branchial  stigmata  a  fine  yellowish-white  line  passes  nearly  to  tlu^ 
spinners.  The  sexual  organs  are  moderately  developed,  somewhat 
oval  in  form,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour. 

The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  its  legs  are  much  more 
slender ;  it  is  rather  lighter  coloured*also,  and  the  extremity  of  its  ab- 
domen, on  the  under  side,  has  also  an  orange  hue.  The  radial,  which 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  cubital  joint  of  the  palpi,  has  a  long  spines 
directed  forwards  from  each  side  of  its  base,  and  projects  a  strong  and 
somewhat  pointed  black  apophysis  from  its  extremity,  on  the  outer 
side ;  the  digtial  joint  has  an  oblong-oval  form,  and  brown  colour ;  it 
is  convex  and  hairy  externally,  concave  within,  comprising  the  palpal 
organs,  which  are  well  developed,  complex  in  structure,  with  a  strong 
process  curved  round  the  base  to  the  inner  side,  and  their  colour  is  an 
intermixture  of  very  dark  and  light  red-brown. 

[The  genus  Olios,  Walck.  (Sarotes,  Sund.)  being  found  incapable  of 

including  a  large  number  of  gigantic  Thomisidae  of  this  group,  discovered 
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lately  (especially  in  Australia),  these  spiders  have  been  subdiWded  into 
several  more  or  less  well-marked  genera  by  Dr.  T.  Thorell,  and  Dr.  L. 
Koch;  to  one  of  these  genera,  Isopcda  (L.  £och),  the  fine  spider 
above  described  appears  to  belong.  The  genus  Sarotes,  Sund.,  now 
comprises  a  restricted  group,  of  which  the  type  is  the  widely  dispersed 
and  common  species  8,  reyhis,  Fabr.  =  Olios  leueoaiua,  Walck.] 

Genus  Sparassus,  Walck. 

Spakassus  guttatus,  n.  sp.  [Leiocranum,  L.Koch].   Plate  1,  fig.  8. 

Length  of  an  immature  female,  ith  of  an  inch  ;  length  of  the  ceph- 
alothorax,  iV ;  breadth,  i*«  ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  tV ;  length  of  an 
anterior  leg,  \ ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 

The  eyes,  which  are  seated  on  black  spots,  are  disposed  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  in  two  slightly  curved,  nearly  parallel 
rows,  the  posterior  row  being  rnther  the  longer ;  the  four  intermediate 
eyes  form  a  square ;  the  two  anterior  ones  are  the  largest  and  darkest 
coloured  of  the  eight,  and  the  two  posterior  ones  are  the  smallest.  The 
cephalothorax  is  convex,  glossy,  compressed  before,  rounded  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  depressed  at  the  anterior  part,  abruptly  so  at  the 
base,  and  has  an  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior  region  ; 
it  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  with  narrow,  dark-brown  lateral 
margins;  a  short  line  is  directed  backwards  from  each  eye  of  the 
posterior  row,  and  a  fine  one  passes  obliquely  backwards  from  the 
extremity  of  each  exterior  line  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  medial 
line  whose  anterior  extremity  is  the  finer,  and  the  sides  are  marked 
with  spots  and  short  streaks ;  these  lines,  streaks  and  spots  arc  of  a 
brown  colour.  The  falces  are  conical,  vertical,  and  armed  with  a  few 
small  teeth  at  their  extremity ;  the  maxillae  are  short,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  slightly  inclined  towards  the  lip,  which  is  broader  than 
long  and  somewhat  quadrate ;  and  the  sternum  is  brood,  convex  and 
heart-shaped.  These  parts  are  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  and  the 
falces,  which  are  rather  the  darkest,  have  an  oblong  brown  spot  at 
their  base,  in  front.  The  legs  ate  slender,  and  do  not  differ  greatl}- 
in  length ;  they  are  provided  with  hairs  and  long  sessile  spines,  twa 
parallel  rows  of  the  latter  extending  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tibia)  and  metatarsi  of  the  first  and  second  pairs,  and  are  of  a  dull- 
yellowish  colour,  tinged  with  brown,  the  metatarsi  of  the  posterior 
legs  having  a  dark-brown  annulus  at  their  base  and  extremity ;'  the 
first  pair  is  rather  the  longest,  the  fourth  pair  slightly  surpasses  the 
second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ;  each  tarsus  is  terminated 
by  two  curved,  minutely  pectinated  claws,  below  which  there  is  a 
small  scopula.  The  palpi  resemble  the  legs  in  colour,  and  have  a 
slender,  curved,  slightly  pectinated  claw  at  their  extremity.  The 
abdomen  is  oviform,  pointed  at  the  spinners,  moderately  convex  above^ 
and  projects  a  little  over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax ;  it  is  of  a 
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yellowiBh-white  colour,  the  under  part  being  the  palest ;  the  sides  are 
freckled  with  small  brown  spots,  and  there  is  a  series  of  spots  of  u 
siinilar  hue,  having  an  angular  form  and  somewhat  larger  size,  that 
extends  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  but  is  not  continued  to  its 
extremities ;  two  large  black  spots  occur  on  each  side  of  the  under 
part;  the  anterior  ones  comprise  the  branchial  opercula,  and  the 
posterior  ones,  which  are  the  largest,  are  pointed  at  their  posterior 
extremity. 

I  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  assigning  a  place  to  this  spider  in  the 
family  Thomisidse,  to  which  its  immature  state  has  in  some  measure 
contributed.  In  several  particulars,  and  especially  in  the  figure  of  it» 
lip,  it  resembles  certain  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Olios,  but  I 
have  been  induced  by  its  predominant  characteristics  to  include  it, 
provisionally,  in  the  genus  Sparassus. 

[Whatever  this  spider  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  a  Sparassus,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  very  laterigrade  appearance,  it  probably  belongs  to  tht^ 
Drassides  rather  than  to  the'Thomisides.  I  have  a  very  nearly  allied, 
though  distinct  (and  as  yet  undcscribed),  species  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs,  from  Ceylon.  Dr.  Ludwig  Koch,  to  whom  I  forwarded 
examples  of  the  Ceylon  species,  says  they  are  certainly  of  the  family 
Drassides,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  genus  Leiocranum,  L.  Koch. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  found  a  new  genus  upon  these  spiders, 
differing,  as  they  do  materially,  from  the  typical  Leiocranum,  into  which 
genus  I  cannot  at  all  fit  them.  In  giving  the  above  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  the  difficulty  felt  by  Mr.  Blackwall  in  regard  to  assigning 
this  spider  a  place  in  the  family  Thomisides,  and  by  his  placing  it, 
provisionally  only,  in  the  genus  Sparassus — (sec  the  remarks  at  the  end 
of  his  description).] 

Family  DRASSID-ZE. 

Genus  Clitbiona,  Latr, 

Clubioka  nigbohaculosa,  n.  sp.     Plate  2,  fig.  9. 

Length  of  an  immature  female,  aVths  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the 
cephalothoraz,  tV  ;  breadth,  iV ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  iV ;  length 
of  a  posterior  leg,  iV;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  \. 

The  abdomen  is  oviform,  pointed  at  the  spinners,  which  are  promi- 
nent, thinly  clothed  with  white  hairs,  moderately  convex  above,  pro- 
jecting over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  is  of  a  pale-yellowish 
colour ;  a  series  of  six  small  black  spots,  disposed  in  pairs  and  almost 
contiguous,  extends  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  part 
along  the  middle  nearly  half  of  its  length,  and  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  eight  very  minute  spots  of  the  same  hue,  also  disposed  in  pairs,  but 
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separated  by  distinct  intervals ;  these  series  are  comprised  between 
two  rows  of  black  spots,  which  converge  towards  the  spinners,  two  of 
them,  on  each  side,  being  confluent  with  those  of  ultimate  and  penul- 
timate pairs  of  the  intermediate  series  of  minute  spots ;  a  few  ver\- 
minute  black  spots  also  occur  on  the  posterior  half  of  each  side.  The 
•  <»yes  are  seated  on  black  spots,  and  form  two  transverse  rows  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax ;  the  anterior  row,  which  is  the 
shorter  and  straight,  is  situated  immediately  above  the  frontal  margin ; 
the  posterior  row  is  slightly  curved,  ha^*ing  its  convexity  directed  up- 
wards, and  the  interval  between  the  intermediate  eyes  is  greater  than 
that  which  separated  them  from  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  same  row ;  tbe 
four  intermediate  eyes  describe  a  trapezoid,  the  two  anterior  ones,  whicli 
form  its  shortest  side,  being  rather  the  largest  of  the  eight.  The  ceph- 
alothorax is  oval,  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  convex,  glossy, 
Avith  a  very  slight  narrow  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  poste- 
lior  part ;  it  is  of  a  dull-yellow  colour,  with  a  fine,  irregular,  brown 
line  on  each  side  of  the  cephalic  region.  The  f alecs  are  conical,  rather 
])rominent,  and  armed  with  a  few  small  teeth  on  the  inner  surface ; 
the  maxillae  are  enlarged  and  somewhat  divergent  at  the  extremity  ; 
the  lip  is  oblong,  and  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex,  which  is 
rounded ;  the  sternum  is  oval,  with  small  prominences  on  the  sides, 
opposite  to  the  legs.  The  legs  are  long,  and  provided  with  hairs  and 
sessile  spines,  dark-coloured  hair-like  papillae  occurring  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  of  the  first  and  second  pairs ;  thu 
fourth  pair  is  the  longest,  then  the  secoi^d,  and  the  third  pair  is  the 
shortest ;  each  tarsus  is  terminated  by  two  curA'cd,  pectinated  claws, 
below  whicli  there  is  a  small  scopula ;  the  palpi  are  short,  and  thc^ 
<ligital  joint  is  well  supplied  with  hairs,  which  give  it  the  appearance? 
of  being  somewhat  enlarged,  particularly  at  the  extremity.  These 
parts  have  a  pale-yellowish  hue,  the  cephalothorax  being  rather  the 
darkest. 

Familv  CIXIFL0:N"ID-E. 
Genus  ORrxHYiA,  Blacho,  [Uloborus,  Watch,'] 

OairnriA  Williamsii. 

Orithyia  AVilliamsii,  IHackw.y  Ann.  and  Mag,  of  Nat.  Hist.y  ser.  3, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  331 ;  vol.  viii.,  p.  443,  and  vol.  xviii.,  p.  453. 

Orithtia  luteola. 

Orithyia  luteola,  Blachc,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Mist.,  ser.  3,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  89. 

Orithyia  onava. 

Oiithyia  gnava  (female),  Blachc,  Ann.  and  Mag,  of  Nat.  Mist.,  ser. 
3,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  90. 

The  male  of  this  species,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  arachnologists,  is  not  so  robust  as  the  female,  but  its  legs  arc 
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longer;  it  is  also  rather  darker  coloured,  and  the  protuberance  on 
which  the  intermediate  eyes  of  the  anterior  row  are  seated  is  more 
prominent.  The  palpi  arc  short;  the  radial  is  stronger  than  the 
cubital  joint,  and  the  digital  joint  is  oral,  pointed  at  its  extremity, 
conTex  and  hairy  externally,  concave  within,  comprising  the  palpul 
organs,  which  are  highly  developed,  prominent,  not  very  complex  in 
structure,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  The  convex  sides  of  the 
digital  joints  are  directed  towards  each  other. 

Family  THEEIDIID^. 

Genus  Thebidion,  Walch, 

TnEBXDioy  placews,  n.  sp.     Plate  2,  fig.  10. 

Length  of  the  female,  aVths  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax, 
iV ;  breadth,  ^- ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  -^a  ;  length  of  an  anterior 
leg,  \ ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  \, 

The  cephalothorax  is  convex,  glossy,  compressed  before,  rounded 
in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  has  an  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of 
the  posterior  region ;  the  falces  are  conical  and  vertical ;  the  maxilla> 
are  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extremity,  on  the  outer  side,  and  in- 
<:liQed  towards  the  lip,  which  is  semicircular ;  the  sternum  is  heart- 
shaped.  The  legs  are  long,  and  provided  with  hairs ;  the  first  pair  is 
the  longest,  then  the  third,  and  the  fourth  pair  is  the  shortest ;  each 
tarsus  is  terminated  by  three  claws ;  the  two  superior  ones  are  curved, 
and  slightly  pectinated,  and  the  inferior  one  is  inflected  near  its  base ; 
the  palpi  are  slender  and  have  a  curved  minutely  pectinated  claw  at 
their  extremity.  These  parts  are  of  a  pale-yellowish  colour.  The 
eves  are  disposed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  in  two 
transverse  rows ;  the  four  intermediato  ones  form  a  square,  the  ante- 
rior ones,  which  are  seated  on  a  small  protuberance,  being  the  largest 
and  darkest  of  the  eight ;  the  eyes  of  each  lateral  pair  are  placed  on  a 
minute  tubercle,  and  are  contiguous.  The  abdomen  is  oviform,  convex 
above,  and  projects  over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax ;  it  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  the  under  part  being  the  palest,  with  an  irre- 
gular line  composed  of  white  spots  extending  along  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part ;  the  sexual  organs,  which  are  moderately 
developed,  have  in  connexion  with  them  a  triangular  process  directed 
backwards,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-red  colour. 

The  male  is  rather  smaller  and  darker  coloured  than  the  female. 
The  radial  joint  of  its  palpi  is  stronger  than  the  cubital  joint;  the 
digital  joint  is  oval,  convex  and  hairy  externally,  concave  within,  com- 
prising  the  palpal  organs,  which  are  well  developed,  rather  complex 
in  stracture,  with  a  fine,  black,  slightly- curved,  pointed  spine  on  the 
lower  ride,  which  is  directed  forwards.  The  convex  sides  of  the 
digital  joints  are  directed  towards  each  other. 

launature  individuals  of  this  species  arc  darker  colourei  than  adult 
females. 
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Thebidion  leve,  n.  sp. 

Length  of  an  immature  female,  iVth  of  an  inch;  lenpi;h  of  the 
i^ephalo&orax,  -^\  breadth,  -3V;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  ^V;  length 
of  an  anterior  leg,  \ ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  tV- 

The  eyes  are  seated  on  black  spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ceph- 
alothorax ;  the  four  intermediate  ones  form  a  square,  the  two  anterior 
•ones,  which  are  placed  on  a  small  protuberance,  being  the  largest  of 
the  eight ;  the  eyes  of  each  lateral  pair  are  seated  on  a  minute  tubercle, 
and  are  near  to  each  other,  but  not  in  contact.  The  cephalothorax  is 
slightly  compressed  before,  rounded  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  convex, 
glossy,  and  has  a  slight  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior 
region ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  a  brown  band  extending  from 
oach  lateral  pair  of  eyes  nearly  to  its  base.  The  falces  are  conical, 
vertical,  and  have  a  brownish-yellow  hue.  The  maxillae  are  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  extremity  on  the  outer  side,  and  inclined  towardis  the 
lip,  which  is  short  and  pointed  at  the  apex.  These  organs  have  a  pale- 
yellowish  hue,  the  former  being  tinged  with  brown  on  the  outer  side. 
The  sternum  is  heart-shaped,  convex,  glossy,  and  of  a  dull  yellow 
<;olour,  with  brownish-black  lateral  margins.  The  legs  are  slender, 
supplied  with  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  hue, 
marked  obscurely  with  soot-colour  at  the  articulation  of  the  joints; 
the  first  pair  is  the  longest,  then  the  second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the 
tjhortest.  The  palpi  are  short,  without  soot-coloured  marks,  and  arc 
terminated  by  a  small  curved  claw.  The  abdomen  is  oviform,  convex 
above,  projects  over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax,.  and  is  of  a  dull- 
yellowish  colour,  freckled  with  white ;  a  pale  brown  dentated  band 
(jxtends  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  part,  along  the 
middle,  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  is  followed  by  three  soot- 
oolourcd  lines  that  meet  at  the  coccyx,  the  intermediate  one  being 
composed  of  small  spots ;  the  spinners  have  a  brownish-black  hue,  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  branchial  opercula  is  soot-coloured. 

Genus  Abgynodes,  Sunon. 

Argtxodes  BOsnuLTA,  n.  sp.     Plate  2,  fig.  11. 

Length  of  the  male,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  to 
the  summit  of  the  abdominal  cone,  iV  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  ceph- 
alothorax, -aV ;  breadth,  -jV ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  ^ ;  length  of  an 
anterior  leg,  i ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  iV- 

The  abdomen  rises  fr6m  its  anterior  extremity,  which  projects  a 
little  over  the  base  of  the  cephalothorax,  into  a  large  obtuse  cone 
greatly  elevated  above  the  spinners;  the  upper  part  has  a  brilliant 
silvery- white  colour,  with  a  brownish-black  band  extending  along  the 
middle  to  the  summit  of  the  abdominal  cone ;  the  sides,  posterior  face 
of  the  cone,  and  under  part  are  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  the  last 
having  a  tinge  of  red ;  a  white  point  is  projected  from  the  upper  part 
on  each  side ;  a  line  of  the  same  hue,  bifid  at  its  superior  extremity, 
•extends  along  each  side  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  cone,  and  two  small 
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white  spots  are  placed  transversely,  immediately  before  the  spinners, 
on  the  under  side ;  these  points,  streaks,  and  spots  have  a  brilliant 
silvery  lustre.  The  cephalothorax  is  oval,  moderately  convex,  glossy, 
with  a  slight  indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior  part,  and 
a  pointed  conical  prominence  in  the  cephalic  region,  which  has  a 
process  in  front  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  upwards,  whose 
obtuse  extremity  is  provided  with  hairs ;  it  is  of  a  red-brown  colour, 
the  fine  lateral  margins  and  the  summit  of  the  eone  being  much  the 
darkest.  The  falces  are  conical,  vertical,  and  armed  with  a  few  teeth 
on  the  inner  surface ;  the  maxillae  are  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  slightly  inclined  towards  the  lip.  These  organs  are  of  a 
rod-brown  colour,  the  maxillae  being  rather  the  dai-ker.  The  lip  is 
semicircular,  and  prominent  at  the  apex,  and  the  sternum  is  heart- 
5haped,  convex,  and  glossy.  These  parts  have  a  brownish-black  hue. 
The  eyes  are  seated  on  the  cephalic  cone ;  the  four  intermediate  ones 
nearly  form  a  square ;  the  two  anterior  ones,  which  are  the  largest  of 
the  eight,  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cone,  in  front,  and  the 
two  posterior  ones  a  little  below  the  summit ;  the  eyes  of  each  lateral 
pair  are  placed  on  a  minute  tubercle  nearer  to  its  base,  and  are  con- 
tiguous. The  legs  are  slender,  provided  with  short  hairs,,  and  have  a 
pale  yellowish-brown  hue;  the  first  pair  is  the  longest,  then  the 
second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest.  The  palpi  resemble  the  legs 
in  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  digital  joint,  which  has  a  dark- 
hrown  hue,  tinged  with  red;  the  cubital  is  larger  than  the  radial 
joint,  and  the  digital  joint  is  oval,  convex,  and  hairy  externally, 
concave  within,  compressing  the  palpal  organs,  which  are  highly 
<leveloped,  complex  in  structure,  prominent  at  the  extremity  on  the 
outer  side,  and  are  of  a  red-brown  colour. 

[This  spider  is  exceedingly  closely  allied  to -4r^yroe^«  epeira,  Sim., 
hnt  may  be  distinguished  without  difficulty  by  the  more  projecting  (or 
less  vertical)  direction  of  the  characteristic  process  in  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  caput.  In  general  form,  colours,  and  markings  the  two 
species  are  remarkably  similar ;  and  probably  the  economy  of  the  Sey- 
chelles species  is  the  same  as  that  of  A,  epeira,  since  the  spider  (Cyr- 
topkora  {^Epeira)  opuntiay  Duf.)  in  whose  webs  the  latter  is  found 
appears  to  be  also  found  in  the  Seychelles  Islands.] 

Fanuly  EPEIRID^. 
Genus  Epeika,  Walck. 

Epeisa  obscuba,  n.  sp.  [Epeira  noctuma,  Yins.] 

Length  of  the  female,  f  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  i; 
breadth,  i ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  i.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  the 
longest,  tiien  tiie  second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ;  but  as 
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these  limbs  were  mutilated,  their  absolute  length  could  not  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracj. 

The  cephalo thorax  is  compressed  before,  rounded  in  front  and  on 
the  sides,  convex,  depreissed  at  the  base,  with  an  indentation  on  the 
medial  line  of  the  posterior  region ;  it  is  thinly  clothed  with  short 
whitish  hairs,  and  is  of  a  reddisli-yellow  colour.  The  eyes  are  dis- 
posed on  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  in  two  transverse 
rows ;  the  four  intermediate  ones  are  seated  on  a  prominence,  and 
nearly  form  a  square,  the  two  anterior  ones,  which  are  wider  apart 
than  the  posterior  ones,  being  the  largest  of  the  eight ;  the  eyes  of 
each  lateral  pair  are  placed  obliquely  on  a  tubercle,  and  are  near  to 
each  other,  but  not  in  contact.  The  falces  are  powerful,  conical, 
vertical,  and  armed  with  teeth  on  the  inner  surface ;  the  maxilla;  are 
short,  straight,  and  enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  The8(^ 
organs  are  of  a  dull-yellowish  hue,  tinged  with  soot-colour  on  the 
inner  surface.  The  lip,  which  is  semicircular,  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  at  the  base,  that  of  the  margin  and  apex  being  yellow.  The 
sternum  is  heart-shaped,  with  small  eminences  on  the  sides,  opposite 
to  the  legs ;  it  has  a  brownish-yellow  hue,  the  medial  line  being  the 
palest.  The  legs  are  provided  with  hairs,  and  have  a  brownish-yellow 
hue,  with  reddish-brown  annuli.  The  palpi  resemble  the  legs  in 
colour,  and  are  terminated  by  a  curved,  pectinated  claw.  The  abdo- 
men is  broad,  triangular,  somewhat  depressed,  and  projects  over  the 
base  of  the  cephalothorax ;  it  is  sparingly  supplied  with  short  white 
hairs,  and  has  on  the  upper  part  a  large,  dentated,  dark-brown  mark, 
that  tapers  to  the  spinners ;  it  is  obscurely  mottled  w  ith  dull  yellow, 
and  is  barred  transversely  with  dark  brown  above  the  coccyx ;  the 
anterior  part  comprises  a  dark-brown  band  that  extends  more  than  a 
third  of  its  length,  and  is  triangular  at  its  anterior,  and  obtuse  at  its 
posterior  extremity;  brown  lines  pass  obliquely  from  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  dark-brown  mark  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sides,  which,, 
with  the  under  part,  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  hue,  streaked  and 
freckled  with  brown ;  the  middle  of  the  under  part  is  brown,  tinged 
with  dull-yellow  in  the  medial  line,  and  has  a  pale-yellow  line  on 
each  side,  which  is  enlarged  and  curved  inwards  at  its  posterior 
extremity.  The  sexual  organs  are  well  developed,  of  a  red-brown 
colour,  and  project  from  their  anterior  margin  a  pointed,  prominent 
process,  directed  backwards,  which  is  somewhat  depres^  and  hol- 
lowed on  the  upper  side  at  its  extremity. 

[This  spider,  Epeira  ohseura,  is,  without  doubt,  the  U.  nocturnal 

Vinson.  (Araneides  des  lies  de  la  Hounion,  &c.,  PI.  4,  fig.  3).] 

Epeiba  MoHELn.  -* 

Epeira  Morelii,  Vinson^  Araneides  des  lies  de  la  Reunion,  Maurice 
et  Jfad^iffoscar,  p.  166,  PI,  iv.,  fig.  iv. 

Length  of  the  female,  tV  of  an  inch;  length  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax, i;  breadth,  iV;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  i;  length  of  an 
anterior  leg,  i  ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 
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The  figure  and  description  of  this  handsome  species  given  hy 
M.  Vinson  are  those  of  a  young  male,  whose  palpal  organs  were  not 
developed,  and  which  probably  had  to  undergo  its  final  ecdysis  before 
it  arrived  at  maturity. 

As  the  female,  though  larger  than  the  male,  resembles  it  in  colour, 
I  shall  here  briefly  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it  relative  to  such 
particulars  as  have  been  omitted  by  M.  Vinson.  The  eyes  are  seated 
on  black  spots,  and  the  posterior  ones  of  the  lateral  pairs  are  the 
smallest  of  the  eight.  The  maxillae  are  enlarged  and  somewhat 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  The  lip 
is  semicircular,  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  apex ;  and  the  sternum  is 
heart-shaped,  with  eminences  on  the  side,  opposite  to  the  legs.  These 
parts  have  a  brown  colour ;  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  the  darkest,  • 
is  tinged  with  red,  and  its  apex  has  a  brownish-yellow  hue;  a 
yellowish-white  line,  that  tapers  to  its  extremity,  extends  along  the 
middle  of  the  sternum.  The  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  are  marked 
with  brown  at  the  extremity  of  the  joints,  on  the  under  side,  and  the 
fourth  pair  is  longer  than  the  second.  The  abdomen  has  a  brown 
band,  streaked  longitudinally  vrith  dull  yellow,  extending  along  each 
side,  and  the  yellowish- white  medial  band  on  the  upper  part  comprises 
an  obscure,  pale-brown,  longitudinal  line:  the  branchial  opercula 
have  a  brown  hue,  and  there  is  in  connexion  with  the  sexual  organs  a 
prominent  curved  process,  directed  backwards,  which  is  of  a  red- 
brown  colour,  its  extremity  being  much  the  darkest. 

Epei&a  opi7NTi-aE  [Cyrtophora,  Sim.] 

Epeira  opuntiae,  Dufourf  Desenpt.  de  six  Aran,  nouv.,  Ann.  gener. 
de$  sc.  phys.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  359,  PI.  69,  fig.  3. 

Ep£iba  cooy^TA,  n.  sp.  [Argyrodes,  Sim.  Family  Thebidiidab.] 
Plate  2,  fig.  12. 

Length  of  the  female,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax 
to  the  summit  of  the  abdominal  cone,  i  of  an  inch;  length  of  the 
cephalothorax,  iV;  breadth,  iV;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,. xV;  length 
of  an  anterior  leg,  i ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 

The  abdomen  has  a  large  conical  protuberance  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part,  high  above  the  spinners,  which  has  an 
obtuse  prominence  on  each  side  of  its  extremity ;  it  is  broader  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  anterior  part,  which  projects  a  little  over  the  base 
of  the  cephalothorax ;  a  black  band,  bordered  by  a  white  line,  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  to  the  base  of  the  conical  pro- 
tuberance, which  is  black  in  front,  with  a  white  spot  on  each  side, 
and  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  mingled  with  black,  in  its  posterior 
region,  the  apices  of  its  terminal  prominences  having  a  yellowish- 
white  hue,  and  there  are  a  few  white  spots  at  the  base  of  the  spinners; 
the  sides  have  a  triangular  form,  and  their  colour  is  black,  with  pale 
reddish  and  yellowish-brown  intermixed,  an  angular  whitish  mark, 
whose  lower  limb  is  the  longer,  and  whose  vertex  is  directed  back- 
wards and  downwards,  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  each ;  the 
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under  part  has  a  dull  reddish-brown  hue,  obscurely  spotted  with 
yellowish- white,  that  of  the  branchial  opercula  being  brown.  The 
sexual  organs  are  highly  developed,  very  prominent,  much  enlarged 
at  the  extremity,  which  has  a  convexity  on  each  side,'  and  their 
colour  is  dark  red-brown.  The  cephalothorax  is  somewhat  oval, 
slightly  compressed  before,  moderately  rounded  on  the  sides,  convex, 
glossy,  with  a  large  transverse  indentation  in  the  medial  line,  and  is 
of  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  the  medial  region  being  the  palest.  The 
f olces  are  conical,  rather  prominent,  and  armed  with  a  few  teeth  on 
the  inner  surface :  the  maxillse  are  obliquely  truncated  at  the  ex- 
tremity, on  the  outer  side,  and  slightly  inclined  towards  the  lip,  which 
is  semicircular,  but  somewhat  pointed  at  the  apex ;  and  the  sternum 
is  oblong  heart-shaped,  with  small  eminences  on  the  sides,  opposite  to 
the  legs.  These  parts  have  a  yeUowish-brown  colour,  the  falces 
being  the  darkest.  The  eyes  are  disposed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cephalothorax  in  two  transverse  rows,  high  above  the  frontal  margin ; 
the  four  intermediate  ones  form  a  square,  the  anterior  ones,  which  are 
seated  on  a  small  prominence,  being  the  largest  and  darkest  coloured 
of  the  eight ;  the  eyes  of  each  lateral  pair  are  seated  on  a  minute 
tubercle,  and  are  contiguous.  The  legs  are  long,  slender,  provided 
vnih  a  few  hairs,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  hue,  with  red-brown 
nnnuli ;  the  first  pair  is  the  longest,  then  the  second,  and  the  third 
pair  is  the  shortest ;  each  tarsus  is  terminated  by  claws  of  the  usual 
number  and  structure.  The  palpi  are  short,  of  a  yellowish -white 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  radial  and  digital  joints,  which  have 
a  dark-brown  hue,  and  the  latter  has  a  slender,  curved  claw  at  its  ex- 
tremity. 

The  male  is  smaller  and  darker  coloured  than  the  female,  but  its 
logs  are  longer,  an  anterior  one  measuring  tV  of  an  inch ;  the  large 
conical  protuberance  is  more  erect,  the  annuli  on  the  legs  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  except  at  the  joints,  and  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the 
eyes  there  is  a  cone  directed  obliquely  forwards,  which  is  surmounted 
l)y  a  few  hairs.  The  design  formed  on  the  abdomen  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  colours  is  similar  in  both  sexes.  The  humeral,  radial,  and 
digital  joints  of  the  palpi  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  tinged  with 
red,  and  that  of  the  cubital  joint  is  yellowish-brown ;  the  radial  joint 
is  produced  at  its  extremity,  on  the  outer  side ;  the  digital  joint  is 
oval,  convex,  and  hairy  externally,  concave  within,  comprismg  the 
palpal  organs,  which  are  well  developed,  complex  in  structure,  and  of 
u  red-brown  colour.  The  convex  side  of  the  digital  joints  are  directed 
towards  each  other. 

[This  spider  is  undoubtedly  an  Argyrodes,  and  very  closely  allied 

to  A,  Syriaca  (Camb.),'  which  it  resembles  in  the  very  characteristic 


1  That  on  the  left  side  of  the  specimen  described  appeared  to  be  abnormal  in 
form. 

2  Spiders  of  Palestine  and  Sjnii,  "Proceedingd  Zoological  Society,"  187?, 
p.  279,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  10. 
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conical  promiiience  at  the  apex  of  the  caput  in  the  male  ;  the  larger 
size,  however,  of  the  spider,  and  a  considerable  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  abdomen,  together  with  other  distinctions  of  colours,  markings, 
and  palpal  structure  will  make  the  male  easily  distinguishable,  while 
the  Tcry  remarkable  development  of  the  epigjne  of  the  female  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  female  of  H,  Syriaca,  The  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  one  side  of  this  sexual  appendage,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Blackwall's  note,  is  only  apparent,  being  evidently  caused  by  the 
accidental  adhesion  of  a  small  particle  of  resinous  matter,  the  colour 
of  which  happens  to  resemble  nearly  that  of  the  appendage  in 
•question.] 

Genus  Nephila,  Leach. 

l^EPHILA  IXATTSATA. 

Nephila  inaurata,  Wdchenaerj  Hist.  Nat.  des  Insect.  Apt.,  tom. 
iL,  p.  94. 

Xephila  plttmipes.    Plate  2,  fig.  13. 

Nephila  plumipes,  JToch,  Die  Arachn,^  bd.  vi.,  p.  138,  tab.  213, 
fig.  529.   WaUkenaeTf  Hist.  Nat.  des  Insect.  Apt,  torn,  ii.,  p.  99. 

Length  of  the  male,  -gV  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  -f^ ; 
breadth,  -xV '  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  -jV ;  length  of  an  anterior  leg,  i ; 
leng;th  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 

The  eyes  are  seated  on  black  spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cephalothorax ;  the  four  intermediate  ones  nearly  form  a  square,  the 
anterior  ones,  which  are  rather  wider  apart  than  the  posterior  ones, 
and  are  placed  on  a  small  protuberance,  being  the  largest  of  the  eight ; 
the  eyes  of  each  lateral  pair  are  seated  on  a  tubercle,  and  are  near  to 
each  other,  but  not  in  contact.  The  cephalothorax  is  convex,  glossy, 
compressed  before,  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  with  a  broad 
indentation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior  region;  it  is  of  a  dull- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  brown  patch  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.  The 
ialces  are  conical,  vertical,  armed  with  one  or  two  small  teeth  on  the 
inner  suiface,  and  are  of  a  dull-yellow  colour.  The  maxillae  are  en- 
larged and  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  slightly  inclined  towards 
the  lip,  which  is  triangular.  These  parts  are  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  the  latter  having  a  dark-brown  hue  on  each  side  of  its  base. 
The  sternum  is  heart-shaped,  with  small  eminences  on  the  sides, 
opposite  to  the  legs,  and  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  a  yellowish- white 
line,  which  tapers  to  its  extremity,  extending  along  the  middle.  The 
legs  are  long,  slender,  provided  with  hairs  and  some  long  spines,  and 
are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour ;  the  first  pair  is  the  longest,  then  the 
Ki:ond,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest.  The  palpi  are  short,  and  of 
a  pale-yellow  hue,  that  of  the  digital  joint  being  brown ;  the  radial  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  cubital  joint,  and  the  digital  joint  is  oval, 
<:onvex,  and  haiiy  externally,  concave  within,  comprising  the  palpal 
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organs,  which  arc  highly  deyelopcd,  sub-globose,  glossy,  with  a  long^ 
slender,  moderately  curved  process  at  their  extremity,  whose  pointed 
termination  is  slightly  recurved,  and  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The 
abdomen  is  subcylindrical,  rather  broader  at  the  anterior  than  at  the 
posterior  extremity,  which  is  rounded,  and  projects  a  little  beyond  the 
spinners;  a  broad,  irregular,  oliVe-brown  band  extends  along  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part,  and  comprises  some  pale-yellow  spots,  six, 
which  are  minute,  being  disposed  in  pairs  immediately  above  the 
spinners;  a  pale-yellow  band  curves  round  the  anterior  extremity, 
and  passes,  with  some  interruptions,  along  each  side  of  the  medial 
band ;  the  sides  are  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  marked  with  irregular 
spots  and  streaks  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  a  brown  olive-brown  band, 
bounded  laterally  by  a  white  line,  extends  along  the  middle  of  the 
under  part ;  the  colour  of  the  branchial  opercula  is  dark-bro^Ti. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  announcing 
this  Nephila,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  to  arachnologists,  as  the 
male  of  JV.  plumipes,  to  which  it  appears  to  approximate  more  nearly 
than  to  any  other  species  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

[I  have  carefully  compared  the  example  from  which  Mr.  Black - 

wall's  description  is  made  with  several  undoubted  examples  of  the 

male  of  i^.  plumipes  received  from  the  Brazils,  and  can  find  no  specific 

difference  whatever.     This  sex  is  described  and  figured  (the  figure  is 

very  imperfect)  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Wilder,  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History"  for  October,  1865.] 

Genus  Tetragitatha,  Latr. 

Tetraoitatha  uinax,  n.  sp.     Plate  2,  fig.  14. 

.  Length  of  the  male  (not  including  the  falces),  tV  of  an  inch ; 
length  of  a  f alx,  i ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  } ;  breadth,  ^V ; 
breadth  of  the  abdomen,  tV  ;  length  of  an  anterior  leg,  1^ ;  length  of 
a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 

The  eyes  ore  seated  on  black  spots,  and  are  disposed  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cephalothorax  in  two  transverse,  nearly  parallel 
rows ;  the  four  intermediate  ones  describe  a  square,  the  anterior  ones, 
which  ore  placed  on  a  small  protuberance,  being  the  largest,  and  the 
anterior  eye  of  each  lateral  pair  the  smallest  of  the  eight.  The  cepli- 
alothorax  is  long,  moderately  convex,  glossy,  compressed  before, 
rounded  in  front,  slightly  so  on  the  sides,  has  an  indentation  in  the 
medial  line  of  the  posterior  region,  and  is  sparingly  supplied  with 
short  pale  hairs ;  the  falces  are  very  long  and  prominent,  widely 
divergent,  narrower  at  the  base  than  at  the  extremity,  and  arme<l 
with  a  long,  slightly  curved,  reddish-brown  fang,  a  curved,  pointed 
process  directed  forwards  near  the  extremity  of  the  upper  part, 
towards  the  inner  side,  and  a  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  groovo 
occupied  by  the  fang  when  in  a  state  of  repose ;  the  superior  row 
comprises  twelve  teeth,  the  anterior  one  being  the  largest,  and  the 
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fnferior  row  consists  of  about  sixteen  teeth.  The  lip  is  semicircular 
and  prominent  at  the  apex;  the  maxillae  are  long,  straight,  and 
•enlarged  at  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded  on  the  inner  side,  and 
anfnilar  and  prominent  on  the  outer  side ;  the  sternum  is  heart-shaped, 
with  small  eminences  on  the  sides,  opposite  to  the  legs ;  the  legs  are 
very  long,  slender,  and  provided  with  hairs  and  spines ;  the  first  pair 
is  the  longest,  then  the  second,  and  the  third  pair  is  much  the 
shortest ;  each  tarsus  is  terminated  by  claws  of  the  usual  number  and 
stracture.  These  parts  are  of  a  pale,  dull-yellow  colour ;  the  inner 
margin  of  the  maxillae  is  soot-coloured,  and  the  base  of  the  lip  has  a 
red-hrown  kue.  The  palpi  are  long,  slender,  and  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour ;  the  radial  is  longer  than  the  cubital  joint  and  clavate ;  the 
digital  joint  consists  of  two  narrow,  membraneous  parts  clothed  with 
hairs  externally,  one  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other ;  with 
the  base  of  these  parts  the  palpal  organs  are  connected ;  they  are 
moderately  developed,  glossy,  sub-globose,  and  terminate  in  a  promi- 
nent, curved  spine,  enveloped  in  membrane,  which  is  recurved  and 
fsomewhat  enlarged  at  its  extremity,  and  they  are  of  a  pale  red-brown 
colour.  The  abdomen  is  long,  subcylindiical,  and  tapers  to  its 
extremity,  which  projects  a  little  beyond  the  spinners ;  it  is  of  a  dull- 
yellowish  colour  reticulated  with  brown  lines ;  a  ramified  brown  line 
extends  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  and  a  longitudinal  band 
of  the  same  hue,  freckled  with  minute  yellowish-white  spots,  and 
bonnded  laterally  by  lines  composed  of  numerous  similar  spots,  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  under  part ;  the  branchial  opercula  have  a  yel- 
lowish-brown hue,  and  there  are  a  few  white  spots  about  the  base  of 
the  spinners. 

Tke  immature  female  is  rather  darker  coloured  than  the  adult 
male. 

Tetragss^atha  THOBEixn,  n.  sp.     [Meta,  Koch].    Plate  2,  fig.  15. 

Length  of  the  female,  ith  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  cephalothorax, 
•iV ;  breadth,  iV ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  iV ;  length  of  an  anterior 
^^g?  a ;  length  of  a  leg  of  the  third  pair,  i. 

The  abdomen  is  robust,  subcylindrical,  projects  a  little  over  the 
base  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  curves  abruptly  downwards  at  its  poste- 
rior extremity ;  the  upper  part  and  the  superior  region  of  the  sides 
are  of  a  bright  silvery- white  colour  reticulated  with  fine  brown  lines, 
the  latter  having  a  slight  golden  tinge ;  a  pale-brown  ramified  band 
extends  along  the  middle  of  the  former  to  the  commencement  of  the 
posterior  curve,  and  on  each  side  of  the  curve  there  is  a  series  of  black 
^ots  that  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  spinners ;  a  broad 
brown  band,  palest  in  the  medial  line,  whose  upper  margin  is  irre- 
gular, occupies  the  inferior  region  of  the  sides ;  the  under  part  has  a 
longitudinal  brown  band  in  the  middle,  comprising  a  dull-yellowish 
line,  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  a  pale-brown  line  spotted  with 
minute  silvery  spots  ;  the  branchial  opercula  have  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  that  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  are  moderately  developed, 
is  dark  reddish-brown.     The  cephalothorax  is  compressed  before. 
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rounded  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  convex,  glossy,  with,  a  large  inden- 
tation  in  the  medial  line  of  the  posterior  region,  and  is  of  a  hrownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  eyes  are  seated  on  black  spots,  and  are  disposed 
in  two  transverse  rows  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax  ;  the 
four  intermediate  ones  form  a  square ;  the  two  anterior  ones,  which  are 
rather  the  largest  of  the  eight,  and  seated  on  a  slight  protuberance, 
being  situated  immediately  above  the  frontal  margin ;  the  eyes  of  each 
lateral  pair  are  placed  obliquely  on  a  ^mall  tuberde,  and  are  con- 
tiguous. The  falces  are  powerful,  very  convex  in  front,  vertical,  and 
armed  with  teeth  on  the  inner  surface ;  the  maxillse  are  straight,  and 
increase  in  breadth  from  the  base  to  the  extremity,  which  is  angular 
and  prominent  on  the  outer  side.  These  parts  have  a  brownish-yellow 
hue,  the  latter  being  the  darker,  particularly  on  the  inner  side.  The 
lip  is  semicircular,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour,  the  apex  being  rather 
the  palest ;  and  the  sternum  is  heart-shaped,  with  prominences  on  the 
sides,  opposite  to  the  legs,  and  has  a  yellowish-brown  hue.  The  legs- 
are  long,  slender,  psovided  with  hairs  and  a  few  fine  spines,  and  are 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  coxsb,  femora,  and 
genual  Joints,  which  have  a  yellowish-brown  hue ;  the  first  pair  is  the 
longest,  then  the  second,  and  the  third  pair  is  the  shortest ;  each  tarsus 
is  terminated  by  claws  of  the  usual  number  and  structure.  The  palpi, 
which  are  slender,  resemble  the  legs  in  colour,  and  have  a  slightly 
curved,  minutely  pectinated  claw  at  their  extremity. 

"With  the  Tetragnatha  described  above,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
family  Coadunatee  of  Walckenaer,  I  have  associated  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor  T,  Thorell,  Ph.D.,  whose  important  works  on  arachnology 
should  be  carefully  perused  by  all  students  of  that  department  of 
zoology. 

[This  species  is  exceedingly  closely  allied  to  Mefa  decorata  (India) ^ 
and  more  nearly  still  to  if.  quinqueUneaUj  Keys.  (Bogota,  South 
America) ;  it  is  also  nearly  allied  to  M,  arye?itata,  Camb.,  and  M, 
culta,  Camb.,  Ceylon.  All  these  species  have  been  described  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Tetragnatha.] 
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II. — ^MrOLOGT    OF    THE    ChEETAH,     OR    HuNTING    LeOPARD     OF     InDIA. 

(Feus  Jubata).   By  F.  Ogilby  fioss,  Student  in  Medicine,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublm. 

[Read,  November  30,  1876.] 

The  following  facts,  relative  to  the  myology  of  the  Cheetah,  are  founded 
on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  which  Professors  Macalistcr  and 
Haughton  kindly  allowed  me  to  dissect. 

The  animal,  a  fine  male,  was  presented  by  Viscount  Southwell  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  it  Hved  in  good  health  since  1872. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  it  died  in  convulsions,  for  which 
no  cause  was  discovered  on  post-mortem  examination. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  its  myology,  a  few  facts  relative  to  its 
history  and  general  anatomy  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  are  found  in  India  two  animals^vith  spotted  skins — the  common 
panther  of  naturalists,  and  another,  the  hunting  leopard,  named  after 
Daubenton,  the  Guepard  (the  hunting  leopard),  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  Arabians  also  knew  of  and  distinguished  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins,  the  first  under  the  name  of  I^emer,  the  other  under  that 
of  Fehd ;  the  latter  Bocchart  considered  identical  with  the  lynx, 
Cuvier  with  the  hunting  leopard.  Aristotle  says  its  young  were  bom 
blind.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  inhabited  Africa  with  the  ibis. 
Its  skin  was  spotted,  and  its  natural  disposition  tameable,  according 
to  Eustathius. 

The  last  two  traits  seem  inapplicable  to  any  but  the  animal  called 
Fehd  by  the  Arabians.  Their  not  referring  to  its  being  used  for  hunt- 
ing purposes  is  very  natural,  if,  as  Eldemiri  informs  us,  the  first  person 
who  80  employed  it  was  Chalib,  the  son  of  Wail.^ 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray^  places  the  hunting  leopards  in  a  separate  tribe,  that 
of  the  Guepardina,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  characteristics: 
Head  short,  subglobate ;  face  very  short ;  neck  slightly  maned ;  legs 
elongate,  slender,  subequal ;  tall  elongate  ;  ears  rounded  :  pupil 
round  (?).  Skidl :  face  very  short,  convex;  the  processes  of  thefrontals 
and  intermaxillse  very  short,  not  separating  the  nasals  from  the  maxillaj ; 
the  flesh  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  has  no  lobe,  only  a  very  slightly 
nused,  scarcely  visible  keeled  ridge,  and  is  thin  and  compressed  ;  the 
front,  upper  false  grinder,  distinct,  small ;  orbits  incomplete,  mo- 
derate. 

Genus,  Gxtepakda,  Gray.     Cyx^lukus,  Wagner, 

GUEPABDA  GXTTTATA. 

Pelis  guttata,  Herm.;  Blainv.y  Osteographie^  Felis:  t.  4,  (skeleton) ; 

*  Cuvier,  "  Animal  Kingdom/*  by  Griffiths,  Mammalia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  460. 

•  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  Notes  on  the  Skulls  of  Cats,  "  Proceedings  of  the  ifoological 
Society  of  London,"  1867. 
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t.  9  (skull).   F.  jubata,  Schreh,   F.  venatica,  A,  Smith.  F.  fcaronlB  (?), 
A,  Smith.     Cynaelums  soemmeringii,  Ruppell. 

Professor  Owen, '  however,  places  it  in  the  genus  Felis.  He  says, 
**  The  OS  hyoides  is  connected  to  the  cranium  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  bones,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  cats.  It  possesses  the  cir- 
cular pupil  common  to  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  jaguar. 

''  In  the  form  of  the  oesophagus  and  in  the  transverse  ruga;  of  its 
lower  half  the  Cheetah  agrees  with  the  lion,  and  in  it,  as  in  the 
other  Felos,  the  oDsophagus  is  not  prolonged  into  the  abdomen,  but 
terminates,  immediately  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
stomach ;  this  organ  in  the  Cheetah  has  all  the  peculiarities  which 
are  found  in  the  genus  Felis.  The  intestines  also  agree  in  character 
with  those  of  that  group ;  and  the  ctecum,  as  usual  in  it,  is  simple, 
having  none  of  the  convolution  which  is  found  in  the  dog.  The  liver, 
pancreas  and  spleen  resemble  those  of  the  cats  generally ;  as  do  also 
the  kidneys  in  the  arborescent  form  of  their  superficial  veins — a  form, 
however,  equally  common  to  the  Viverridfle  and  the  Felidfle,  which  also 
agree  in  having  spiculae  on  the  tongue. 

**  The  thoracic  viscera  of  the  Cheetah  agree  with  those  of  the  cats. 
The  lytta  or  rudiment  of  the  lingual  bone,  so  conspicuous  in  the  dog, 
is  reduced  in  it,  as  in  the  other  feline  animals,  to  a  small  vestige. 

**  Tlicre  is,  as  in  the  Feles  generally,  no  bone  of  the  penis ;  and  the 
glans,  as  usual  in  them,  has  retroverted  papilla}. 

^'  The  elastic  ligaments  of  the  ungual  phalanges  exist  in  the  same 
number  and  position  as  those  of  the  lion  ;  tliey  arc,  however,  longer 
and  more  slender,  their  length  alone  occasioning  the  incomplete  re- 
traction of  the  claws,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Felida;." 

Professor  Owen  concludes  by  observing  that  in  the  circulatory, 
respiratory,  digestive,  and  generative  systems,  the  Cheetah  conforms 
10  the  typical  structure  of  the  genus  Felis. 

Habitat  :  Africa,  Asia,  Pei-sia.*  From  Southern  and  Western 
India,  through  Persia,  Syria,  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  to  tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

Dr.  Kirk*  luentions  it  as  occurring  in  the  Makalalo  country  (not 
common)  in  his  list  of  the  Mammals  of  Zambesia. 

The  dissection  was  commenced  towaixls  the  latter  end  of  October, 
On  taking  olf  the  skin,  the  panniculus  camosus  was  found  to  be 
moderately  well  developed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  but  more  fully 
in  the  hinder  part. 

The  trapezius  was  divided  as  usual  into  the  claWcularis  (corre- 
sponding to  the  anomalous  cleido-occipital  in  man),  and  scapulares, 
superior  and  inferior. 


3  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Cheetah,  Felis  Juhata,  Schreb.     *'  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,"  part  i.,  1833,  p.  108. 

*  Grav,  loc,  eit. 

*  Wallace,  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
^  **  Pitx!eedings  Zoological  Society^  of  London,"  1864,  p.  663. 
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The  first  of  these  arose  from  the  par-occipital  and  posterior  part  of 
the  squama,  passed  downwards  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  and  became  continuous  with  the  clavicular  deltoid ; 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  being:  faintly  tendinous,  and 
marked  by  the  insertion  of  cleido-roastoid.     Weight  =  1*20. 

The  scapularis  superior,  arising  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and 
7th  cervical  spine,  was  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula.  Just  previous  to  its  insertion  it  fused  with  the  tra- 
chelo-acromialisy  or  omo-atlanticus  of  Professor  fiaughton.  Weight 
of  two  together  =  2*65. 

The  scapularis  inferior,  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  preceding, 
arose  from  the  upper  six  dorsal  spines,  and  had  also  an  additional  slip 
of  origin  from  the  latissimus  dorsi  of  the  opposite  side,  inserted  into 
the  posterior  fifth  of  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
Veiftht=l-40. 

The  cleido-mastoid  arose  from  the  mastoid  process,  and  was  in- 
serted into  the  tendinous  clavicular  line  at  the  junction  of  the  clavi- 
cular trapezius  and  clavicular  deltoid.     Weight  *=  '70. 

The  trachelo-acromialis,  or  omo-atlanticus  of  Professor  Haughton, 
arising  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  was  inserted  into  the 
superior  scapular  portion  of  the  trapezius. 

The  rhomboideus  divided  into  three  portions,  major,  minor,'  and 
occipital,  the  two  latter  being  fused  together. 

The  occipital  arose  as  usual  from  the  occiput,  and  soon  fused  with 
the  minor,  which  took  its  origin  from  an  aponeurosis,  connected  witli 
the  first  six  cervical  spines,  and  also  directly  from  the  7th  cervical 
and  Ist  dorsal  spines.  It  was  inserted  into  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula  =  2*75.  The  major,  much  smaller, 
arose  from  the  2nd,  drd,  and  4th  dorsal  spines.  Insertion  into  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  connected  with  the  origin  of  teres  major. 
Weight  =  -90. 

Both  major  and  minor  were  very  coarsely  fibred,  flabby,  and, 
especially  the  former,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  firm  yellowish 
fat,  amounting  almost  to  fatty  degeneration. 

The  major  was  also  more  or  less  united  with  the  serratus  magnus, 
nuxncrous  fibres  and  masses  of  fat  extending  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  teres  major  (3*35)  had  an  extensive  origin  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  scapula,  posterior  portion,  and  also  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis covering  the  subscapularis.  Insertion  fleshy,  about  an  inch 
broad,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  humerus, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  head  of  the  triceps. 

From  its  extensive  origin  from  the  scapula,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  this  bone  and  the  humerus,  t,.  «.,  nearly  at  right  angles,  this 
mnscle  must  be  a  powerful  retractor,  as  well  as  internal  rotator. 

Teres  minor  (*31),  small  and  cylindrical,  with  a  second  origin  from 
long  head  of  triceps.     Insertion  fleshy. 

Latissimus  dorsi  (12*36)  took  an  extensive  origin  from  the  3rd- 
12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar  vertebra,  from  lumbar  fascia,  and  three 
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lower  ribs :  beneath  it  was  a  large  bursa  and  also  a  mass  of  firm, 
white  faty  weighing  about  2  oz.  The  tendon  of  insertion  was  scarcely" 
at  all  twisted  on  itself,  as  in  man  :  insertion  as  usual. 

The  triceps  accossorius  ('05),  triangular  in  shape,  about  one  incH 
broad  and  long,  and  very  thin,  was  inserted  by  a  long  fine  tendon  into 
the  inner  and  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon.  Supplied  by  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve. 

Subscapularis  (4*90),  very  thick.     Pectoralis  minor  absent. 

Pectoralis  major  (16*86)  consisted  of  two  layers,  embracing  be- 
tween their  inseitions  the  triceps.  The  superficial  layer  arose  from 
the  median  line  of  the  thorax ;  closely  connected  with  the  opposite 
muscle.  Insertion  into  a  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus  for 
about  eight  inches ;  also  into  the  greater  tuberosity,  continuous  belo^r 
with  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  deltoid. 

The  deep,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arose  from  the  sternum,  nearer  its 
lateral  margin,  and  was  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  a  line 
leading  downwards  and  forwards  from  it  for  about  three  inches. 

Coraco-brachialis  major,  and  subclavius,  were  absent. 

The  coraco-brachialis  minor  (-06)  arose  by  a  fine  tendon  from  tho 
upper  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  soon  became  fleshy,  and  wa& 
inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy,  immediately  below  the  facet  for  the 
subscapularis  tendon,  which  it  crossed  over,  on  the  lesser  tuberosity. 
The  above  was  symmetrical. 

The  deltoid,  as  usual,  divisible  into  three  portions — scapularis, 
acromialis,  and  clavicularis,  though  tho  division  was  more  or  less  aiii- 
flcial  in  some  places. 

Scapularis,  from  spine  of  scapula  to  crest  on  humerus,  =  1*60. 

Acromialis  (I'OO),  from  acromion  process,  and  where  it  should 
have  arisen  from  tho  clavicle,  was  more  or  less  fused  with  the  clavicu- 
laris (1*85),  which  also  arose  from  the  acromion.  The  two  latter 
became  continuous  with  the  triceps,  about  an  inch  from  its  insertion, 
there  being  no  traceable  connexion  with  the  radius.  A  floating  cla- 
vicle was  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  clavicularis. 

Supra-  and  infra-spinati  as  usual ;  tendon  of  insertion  of  former  was 
fibro-cartilaginous.     Respective  weights  7*36  and  5*65. 

Serratus  magnus  arose  from  upper  ten  ribs  and  formed  one  mass,, 
not  divisible  into  the  three  usual  portions.  Insertion  was  normal, 
but  rather  larger  than  usual,  =  8*62. 

The  spino-glenoid  ligament  consisted  of  two  layers  with  fat  between,, 
attached  posteriorly  to,  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion,  internally 
and  posteriorly  to  base  of  acromion,  and  anteriorly  to  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  forming  an  arch  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  sca- 
pula, beneath  which  passed  tho  supra-scapular  nerve. 

The  biceps  humeri  (3*80)  had  only  one  head  of  origin  from  the 
scapula,  immediately  above  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  pierced  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  united,  at  its  insertion  into  the  radius,  with  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  brachiseus. 

The  brachiaus  (-62)  arose  from  tho  greater  part  of  the  anterior 
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and  inner  suif  ace  of  the  humerus.    The  tendon  of  insertion  was  broad^ 
and  split  into  three  parts. 

The  major  was  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  im- 
mediately underneath  the  origin  of  flexor  profundus ;  fthe  middle, 
small  and  round,  into  the  anterior  surface ;  and  the  smallest,  united 
with  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  triceps  arose  as  usual  by  three  heads,  one  scapular,  and  two  hu- 
meral ;  between  them  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Origin  and  insertion 
normal,  the  relation  of  the  three  heads  was  :  longus,  10*50 ;  extemus, 
4-26 ;  intemus,  -60. 

Anconeus  intemus,  or  epitrochleo-anconeus  (Gruber)  ('05),  was  very 
distinct ;  it  arose  from  the  inner  condyle,  crossed  over  the  ulnar  nerve, 
and  was  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process.  It'  was  about  an  inch  in 
length.     The  extemus  was  absent. 

The  pronator  radii  teres  ('35),  normal.  From  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion, which  was  prolonged  to  within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  radius, 
a  fine  tendon  was  given  off,  which  united  with  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  flexor  carpi  radialis  ('20),  thin,  fleshy  belly;  inserted  into 
second  metacarpal,  giving  ofE  slips  to  the  styloid  process  of  radius,  and 
the  trapezium,  as  it  passed  through  the  groove.-  The  membrane  com- 
pleting the  groove  was  very  tough  and  strong.  . 

The  palmaris  longus  ('75),  very  largo,  took  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  flexor  sublimis,  which  was  quite  rudimentary,  weighing  only  ('01 ). 
The  latter  urose  from  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus^ 
dividing  into  three  tendons,  and  alao  giving  ofE  a  slip  to  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus. The  three  tendons  went  to  the  three  middle  digits  of  the 
manns,  each  of  the  three  middle  digits  having  thus  two  tendons,  one 
from  the  palmaris  longus,  and  one  from  the  flexor  sublimis.  The  fourth 
had  only  one,  viz.,  from  the  palmaris  longus.  Opp<^site  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  the  tendons  united,  sending  ofl  a  process  on 
each  side.     Insertion  as  usual. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ('70)  arose  by  two  heads,  separated  by  the 
ninar  nerve. 

Plexor  digitorum  profundus"(206)  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  ('15), 
which  were  intimately  connected  at  their  insertion,  arose  from  radius, 
idna,  and  interosseous  membrane.  The  Ave  tendons  were  united  at  the 
wnst,  and  passed  to  the  five  digits,  being  inserted  into  the  last  pha- 
langes. The  flexor  sublimis  arose  from  ^e  front  of  the  united  tendons 
before  they  passed  under  the  annular  ligament,  which  was  very  strong. 

The  pronator  quadratus  ('16)  extended  up  as  far  as  the  oblique 
ligament,  which  was  placed  lower  than  usual,  about  1^  inches  below 
the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

The  supinator  radii  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier  were 
both  absent. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  ('80),  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ('28), 
and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  ('12)  had  all  normal  origins  and 
insertions. 

Supinator  radii  brevis  ('10),  besides  its  usual  radial  insertion,  had  a 
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good  many  muscular  fibres  attached  to  the  apper  part  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane. 

Extensor  long;us  digitomm  ('40)  dirided  underneath  annular  liga- 
ment into  four  very  thin  weak  tendons. 

The  extensor  minimi  digiti  (auricularis)  ('10)  was  insetted  into  the 
base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  tiie  fifth  digit.  Extensor  minimi  digiti 
tertii  (*05)  arose  from  upper  fifth  of  radius  and  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, ran  alongside  the  auricularis,  passing  through  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  annular  ligament,  and  was  inserted  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  base  of  first  phalanx  of  fifth  digit. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ('28)  arose  from  upper  third  of  posterior 
border  of  ulna.  Extensor  indicis  et  pollicis  ('05),  made  up  of  the  ex- 
tensor secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  and  indicator,  presented  a  rather 
remarkable  arrangement.  It  arose  fleshy  by  two  heads— one  from  the 
external  surface  of  ulna,  one  inch  below  olecranon,  the  other  from  the 
radius,  above  the  superior  radio-ulnar  ligament ;  it  then  passed  down- 
wards, and,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  manus,  crossed  beneath  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  longus  digitomm,  and  was  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
claw  of  pollux.     The  above  arrangement  was  symmetrical. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti  ('08). 

There  were  four  palmar  interossei,  weighing  respectively  -06 ;  '05 ; 
*02 ;  *0l ;  the  fourth  corresponding  to  the  interosseus  of  Henle  in 
man.  It  arose  from  the  deep  palmar  fascia,  and  was  inserted  into  the 
dorsal  aponeurosis  of  thumb. 

The  four  dorsal  interossei  weighed  respectively  '10;  '05;  '10;  "05. 

The  first  palmar  and  first  dorsal  interossei  were  inserted  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  the  animgement  occurred  on  both  sides.  At- 
tached to  the  posterior  end  of  the  base  of  each  claw  were  two  elastic 
bands — one  on  each  side — ^which  extended  to  a  tubercle  on  the  head  of 
the  phalanx.  Into  these  bands  the  tendons  of  the  first  dorsal  and 
palmar  interossei  were  attached,  about  the  middle,  seemingly  acting 
as  retractors  of  the  claw. 

The  palmar  interossei  being  removed,  a  ligament  was  seen  extend- 
ing from  the  carpus  to  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  It  was  attached 
to  the  carpus  by  three  slips :  the  middle  one  continuous  with  the 
external  retinaculum  of  the  pisiform ;  the  internal  one  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  fifth  metacarpal ;  and  the  external,  to  the  unciform  and  os 
magnum.  Its  other  end  was  inserted  into  the  fourth  metacarpal,  about 
its  centre.  Opposite  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  and  for  a  short 
distance  down  the  fourth  metacarpal,  it  was  free,  not  attached  to  the 
bone ;  but  I  could  discover  no  structure  passing  underneath  it. 

It  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  pes. 

The  same  arrangement  occurred  in  the  other  manus. 

The  sartorius  (5*21),  broad  and  thin,  covering  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  arose  from  the  iliac  spine  and  part  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament.     Insertion  into  the  lower  surface  of  head  of  tibia. 

Psoas  parvus  and  magnus  and  the  iliacus  (10*00) ;  the  two  former 
arose  together  normally,  after  keeping  together  for  about  five  inches 
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tiiej  separated ;  the  parraB,  being  inserted  by  a  very  broad  tendon  into 
the  magnus,  joined  with  the  iliacos,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter of  the  f emnr. 

Pectineus  ('35),  inserted  into  femur  above  and  anterior  to  lesser 
trochanter.  The  adductores  primus,  secundus,  a  and  P^  and  tertius 
(17-5),  were  inseparably  connected. 

The  quadratus  f emoris  ('55),  large  and  strong,  arose  [from  the  ex- 
ternal sur&u^e  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  was  inserted  below  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  oblique  line  on  the  great  trochanter.  Obduratores 
extemus  (1*60)  and  intemus  ('83)  were  well  marked  and  normal,  the 
gemelli  being  closely  connected  with  the  latter.  The  tendon  of  the 
intemus  exhibited  a  beautiful  arrangement ;  there  were  five  primary 
tendons,  each  of  which  split  into  two,  and  some  of  these  again  subdi- 
vided. 

The  agitator  caudse  (2*40)  arose  broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ilium  immediately  behind  the  acetabulum,  and  from  the 
two  anterior  caudal  vertebroB,  lying  alongside  of  and  slightly  over- 
lapping vastus  extemus.  After  about  eight  inches  it  ended  in  a  long 
and  fine  tendon,  which  passed  beneath  the  vastus  extemus  tendon,  to 
be  inserted,  together  with  the  rectus,  into  the  anterior  margin^ of 
patella. 

Gluteus  maximus  (1*5),  very  small,  was  easily  separable  from  tho 
tensor  vaginae  f  emoris ;  quadrilateral  in  shape.  It  arose  from  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  ilium,  and  was  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer 
part  of  femur,  below  the  great  trochanter. 

The  medius  (5-72)  and  minimus  ('50),  quite  separate,  were  normal. 
The  quartiis  (*40),  really  an  easily  separable  anterior  portion  of  tho 
minimus. 

Qointus  (*12)  was  also  present,  and  symmetrical;  it  arose  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  acetabulum,  and  running  downwards  and  back- 
wards was  inserted  into  the  commencement  of  the  oblique  line  on  the 
great  trochanter. 

Pyriformis  ('65),  normal. 

The  tensor  vaginsB  femoris  (3'90)  (gluteus  minimus  of  Cuvier)  arose 
from  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  was  inserted  by 
means  of  the  ilio-tibial  ligament,  which  was  very  strongly  marked,  into 
the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  tibia. 

ThebicepBfemoris(10'03),  the  long  head  arising  from  the  tuberischii, 
was  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  outer 
BQiface  of  the  thigh,  partly  overlapping  the  adductors.  The  femoral 
head  arose  from  l£e  junction  of  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  posterior 
Boiface  of  femur ;  it  soon  joined  with  the  long  head,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Bicipiti  accessorius,  absent. 

Semimembranosus  (13*30)  and  semitendinosus  (4*70)  arose  by  a 
common  tendon  from  tuber  ischii.     Insertion  as  usual. 

The  gracilis  (5-00).  Yery  broad  thin  layer  spread  over  the  pos- 
terior fold  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  greater  part  of  symphysis  pubis, 
and  inserted  by  a  very  weak  narrow  tendon  into  upper  part  of  tibia. 
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Rectus  (4-60).  The  usual  origin,  by  two  heads,  and  insertion. 
Vastus  extcmus  (8*00)  and  vastus  intemus  (4*67),  normal. 

The  crureuB  (3*35),  almost  inseparably  connected  Trith  the  vastus 
extcmus ;  in  some  places  there  was  no  natural  division. 

The  popliteus  (*65) :  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  tendon  of  origin  ; 
the  muscle,  almost  quadrilateral  in  form,  occupied  the  upper  third  of 
tibia. 

The  gastrocnemius  extemus  and  soleus,  (3*67)  and  intemus  (1'87) 
had  both  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  their  tendons  of  origin.  The 
soleus  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  former. 

Flantaris  ( '02)  arose  from  the  outer  condyle.  It  was  inserted  along 
with  the  gastrocnemius. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor  hallucis  longus  (together 
=  2*07)  were  united  in  their  whole  extent.  They  sent  tendons  to  the 
five  digits  of  the  pes. 

The  tendon  only  of  the  tibialis  posticus  was  present,  the  muscular 
part  was  wanting ;  the  tendon  extended  from  immediately  above  the 
internal  malleolus  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid. 

flexor  brevis  digitorum:  scarcely  any  distinguishable  muscular 
fibres  about  (*05). 

Accossorius  flexori  longo  was  absent. 

The  tibialis  anticus  (1'30)  arose  from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tibia,  external  tuberosity  and  corresponding  part  of  in- 
terosseous membrane.  There  were  very  weak  intermuscular  septa. 
Insertion  as  usual  into  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

The  extensor  hallucis  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  (1'50),  at  least  as  far  as  their  muscular  bellies 
were  concerned,  the  tendons  being  quite  distinct ;  insertion  normal. 

Peroneus  quinti  ('11),  brevis  (*02),  and  longus  (*40),  as  usual. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  ('12)  was  as  usual. 

The  muscles  of  the  pes  presented  no  features  of  interest.  The 
dorsal  and  plantar  interossci  exhibited  a  curious  relation  to  one 
another,  the  weights  of  the  plantar  being  '07  ;  -07  ;  '06 — the  dorsal 
being  '07;  '08;  '07;  *07.  On  clearing  off  the  muscles,  a  rather  remark- 
able ligament,  which  I  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  was 
brought  into  view.  It  was  about  four  inches  long,  rounded, .  white,  and 
shining,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  their  under  surfaces,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
posterior  half  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  covering  its  lower  surface 
and  part  of  its  sides  opposite  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation ;  and 
for  about  the  posterior  quarter  inch  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  it 
was  free,  smooth  and  round.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  a  nerve  or 
artery  passing  between  it  and  the  bone ;  it  was  sylnmetrical.  An 
analogous  one  was  present  in  the  manus. 
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Muscles  of  the  Fore  Zitnh. 


1.  Trapezius, 


IClavicTilaris,      .         ,         .         . 
Scapularis  superior,  and  trachelo- 
acromialis,     . 
Scapularis  inferior, 


Avoirdnpois  Ounces. 
1-20 


ipital 


2.  Stcmo-mastoid, 

3.  Cleido-mastoid, 

4.  Rhomboideus,  (  ^?i*^^»  '  ,      * 

(  Minor  and  occ 

5.  Teres  major, 

6.  Teres  minor, 

7.  Latissimus  dorsi,     . 

8.  Subscapularis, 

9.  Pectoralis  major,     . 

0.  Coraco-brachialis  minor, 

1.  Dclioideus  scapularis, 
.2.  Deltoideus  acromialis, 
.3.  Deltoideus  clavicularis, 
14.  Supraspinatus, 

0.  Infraspinatus, 

6.  Serratus  magnus,    . 

7.  Biceps  humeri  (scapularis), 
18.  Brachia3us,     . 
9.  Triceps  longus, 

20.  Triceps  intemus,     . 

21.  Triceps  extemus,    . 

22.  Triceps  accessorius, 

23.  Anconeus  intemus, 

24.  Pronator  radii  teres, 

25.  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 

26.  Palmaris  longus,     . 

27.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 

28.  Flexor  digitoruin  sublimis, 

29.  Flexor  digitorum  profundus, 

30.  Flexor  pollicis  longus,     . 

31.  Pronator  quadratus, 
^2.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 

33.  Supinator  radii  brevis,     . 

34.  Extensor  digitorum  longus, 

35.  Auricularis,    . 

36.  Auricularis  tertii,   . 

37.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,    . 

38.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  polli 
-39.  Extensor  pollicis  et  indicis, 
40.  Adductor  ininimi  digiti, 

1,  2,  3,  4,  Palmar  interossei,  0*06,  005,  002,  001. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  Dorsal  interossei,  0-10,  0-05,  01 0,  005. 


CIS. 


2-65 
1-40 

0-70 

0-90 

2-75 

3-35 

0-31 

12-36 

4-90 

16-86 

0-60 

1-60 

100 

1-85 

7-36 

5-65 

8-62 

3-80 

0-62 

10-50 

0-60 

4-26 

0-05 

005 

0-35 

0-20 

0-75 

0-70 

0-01 

2-06 

0-15 

0-16 

0-80 

0-10 

0-40 

0-10 

005 

0-28 

0-12 

005 

008 
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Muscles  of  the  Hind  Zimh, 


1.  SartoriuSy 

2.  Psoas  parvus, 

3.  Psoas  magnus,  ) 

4.  IliacuSy  .  (      * 

5.  Pectineus, 

6.  Adductor  primus,         \ 

7.  Adductor  secundum,  a,  ( 

8.  Adductor  secundus,  j3,  i ' 

9.  Adductor  tertiuSy  ; 

10.  Quadratus  femoris, 

11.  Obdurator  cxtemuB, 

12.  Obdurator  intemus, 

13.  Agitator  caudse, 

14.  Pyriformis,     . 

15.  Gluteus  maximus,  . 

16.  Gluteus  medius, 

17.  Gluteus  minimus,   . 

18.  Gluteus  quartus,    . 

19.  Gluteus  quintus,     . 

20.  Tensor  vaginse  fenioiis, 

21.  Biceps  femoris, 

22.  Semimembranosus, 

23.  Semitendinosus, 

24.  Gracilis, 

25.  Rectus  fcmoris, 

26.  Vastus  extemus,     . 

27.  Vastus  intemus, 

28.  Crureus, 

29.  Popliteus, 

30.  Gastrocnemius  cxtcmus,  ^ 

31.  8oleus,  .         .  \ 

32.  Gastrocnemius  intemus, 

33.  Plantaris, 

34.  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  | 

35.  Flexor  longus  hallucis,     ) 

36.  Flexor  digitorum  brevis, 

37.  Tibialis  anticus, 

38.  Extensor  hallucis,  .         .       | 

39.  Extensor  digitorum  longus,   ) 

40.  Peronetts  quinti, 

41.  Peroneus  brevis, 

42.  Peroneus  longus,     . 

43.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum, 


1,  2,  3,  Plantar  interossei,  0-07,  0-07,  0*06. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  Dorsal  interossei,  0-07,  008,  007,  0-07. 


AvoirdupoiB  Ounces, 
5-21 
2-35 

10-00 

0-35 

17-50 


0-55 

1-60 

0-83 

2-40 

0-65. 

1-50 

5-72 

o-5a 

0-40 

012 

3-90 

1003 

13-30 

4-70 

600 

4-60 

800 

4-67 

3-35 

0-65 

3-67 

1-87 

002 

207 

005 

1-30 

1-50 

0-11 

002 

0-40 

012 
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m. — Ch(  ▲  SsRTEs  07  Bases  dsbiysd  tboh  Ftbbol,  and  soke  Goxpoukds 

AUXKD  TO  THEM  AHD  TO  MuCIC  AciD.      B J  ChICHESTEB  A.  BeLL,  M.  B. 

[Bead«  January  22, 1877.] 

Sdicb  the  discovery  of  p3rrrol  in  coal-tar  by  Bunge,  and  its  subsequent 
isolation  by  Anderson  from  the  destructiye-distillation  products  of 
bones,  few  attempts  seem  to  haye  been  made  to  explain  its  chemical 
coxistitution,  or  to  ascertain  its  relations  with  other  substances.  This 
is  remarkable,  because,  for  many  reasons,  its  study  is  Hkely  to  proye 
of  interest ;  and  chiefly,  indeed,  because  it  is  the  simplest  representa- 
tiye  of  that  large  class  of  nitrogenous  bo£es  whose  chemicsd  history 
was,  until  quite  recently,  enveloped  in  complete  darkness,  and  is  even 
yet  by  no  means  satisfactorily  cleared  up  ;  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
coimecting  link  between  the  true  ammonia  bases  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  ethers  or  nitriles  on  the  other,  sharing  as  they  do  the 
basic  characters  of  the  first,  and  the  active  toxic  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  second.  I  allude  to  such  bodies  as  conine,  nicotine,  the 
pyridine  and  chinoline  series,  etc.  As  an  unstable  body,  also,  pyrrol 
claims  our  attention,  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  chemical 
research — at  least  so  far  as  modem  chemical  doctrines  are  concerned — 
that  the  more  prone  to  change  any  substance  is,  the  more  fruitful  in 
theoretic  results  its  examination  is  likely  to  prove. 

But  while  in  itself  pyrrol  offers  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
fioentific  chemist,  its  importance  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the  dis- 
covery, due  to  Malaguti  and  Schwanert,^  that  it  and  a  closely -allied 
substance,  the  so-called  earho-pyrrol-atnide,  are  the  chief  products  ob- 
tamed  when  the  ammonia  salt  of  mucic  acid,  an  acid  easily  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  lactose  (sugar  of  ndlk)  or  galactose,  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  above  220°  C. ;  an  importance  which  I  venture  to  think 
is  much  heightened  by  the  observation  made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Edwin 
Lapper  and  myself,  that  it  is  with  still  greater  ease  formed  from 
the  ammonia  salt  of  the  isomeric  saccharic  acid,  the  principal  oxidation 
product  of  ordinary  cane  sugar,  etc.  The  smoothness  of  the  reaction 
by  which  it  is  in  both  cases  produced  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  woid,  a  decomposition-product  of  these  salts, 
snd  hence  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  them  by  molecular 
relations.  For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  the  stu^  of  its 
metamorphoses,  etc.,  and  as  the  first-fruits  of  my  researches  I  beg  to 
lay  before  the  Academy  the  results  at  which  I  have  so  far  arrived. 

The  reaction  in  virtue  of  which  pyrrol  is  obtained  from  ammonium 
mucate  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  thus  represented : — 

Ammoniiiin  mucate.      Pynrol. 

C  He  (NH*),  Oe  =  C4H5N  +  NHs  +  2C0,  +  4H,0. 

1 «  AiiTialftn  der  Chemie  vnd  der  Fharmacie,"  czri.,  278. 
a.  L  A,  rxoa,  ssb.  n.,  yol.  ni. — scnaioB.  D 
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This  is  the  final  result ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  f  ormed,  in 
considerable  quantity,  the  so-called  earho-pyrroUamidef  of  which  pyrrol 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  direct  decomposition-product : — 

Ammonium  mucate.        Carbo-pyirol-amide. 
CeHe  (NH*),  Os  =  CjHeNaO  f  CO,  +  SHjO. 

We  may  then  assume  that,  by  the  action  of  a  molecule  of  naaoent 
water  on  carbo-pyrrol-amide,  pyrrol  is  formed. 

CftH^NjO  +  H,0  =  C4H5N  +  NH3  +  COj. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  if  the  amide  be  boiled  with 
barium  hydrate,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  barium  salt  of  the  mono- 
basic carho-pyrrolic  acid  is  obtained  in  solution  (Schwanert) : 

Carbo-pynx>lic  acid. 

CHeNaO  +  H,0  =  C4H4N  (COOH)  +  im, ; 

which  add,  at  a  temperature  slightiy  above  its  fusing-point,  splits  up 
into  pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride, 

C4H4N  (COOH)  =  C^H^N  +  CO,. 

This  decomposition  may  be  compared  witii  those  by  which  phenol 
is  produced  on  heating  salicylic  and  paraoxybcnzoic  adds;  citra- 
conic  and  itaconic  acids  on  heating  aconitic  acid,  etc.  Carbo-pyr- 
rolic  acid  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  carboxyl  derivative  of  pyrrol : 
that  is,  as  pyrrol  in  which  the  group  COOH  takes  the  place  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen. 

Pyrrol  is  a  colourless  pleasantly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  133^  C. 
It  dissolves,  although  slowly,  in  dilute  mineral  adds ;  but  all  attempts 
to  obtain  simple  or  double  salts  of  it  have  failed.  The  free  base,  how- 
ever, gives  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  a  semi- 
crystalline  precipitate,  C4H5N,  2HgCl2,  which  may  be  compared  witb 
the  precipitates  produced  by  ammonia  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Pyrrol  is  an  extremely  unstable  compound.  Exposed  to  air,  it  soon 
becomes  brown,  and  its  solutions  in  adds  decompose,  slowly  in  tbe 
cold,  rapidly  on  boiling,  into  ammonia  and  the  so-called  pyrrol-red, 
CisHuNsO  (Schwanert),  CuHioO,  (limpricht).  Other  of  its  reactions 
will  be  alluded  to  farther  on. 

Respecting  its  chemical  constitution,  £ekul6  (^'LehrbuchderChc- 
mie,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  408)  views  it  as  an  amine,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  am- 

C,H,) 
monia  being  displaced  by  the  radicle  C4H3,  thus,     H   >    N.  Wichel- 

haus,'  however,  has  shown  that  this  view  is  untenable,  since  it  reacts 
ndther  with  chloroform,  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  nor  with  ethyl 
iodide,  with  which  reagents  all  primary  amines  combine  energetically. 


2  **  Berichte  der  deutBchen  Ghemischeii  Gesellsohaft,"  iL 
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Accordingly,  Baeyer  and  Emmerling^  liave  proposed  for  it  the  consti- 
tutional formula 

H       H 

C  =  C  . 

I  ^  NH,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  chemical  cha- 

0  =  C       racters. 
H        H 

Similar  formulse  have  been  ascribed  to  pyridine  and  chinoline,  in 
vhich  the  affinities  of  the  nitrogen  are  supposed  to  be  saturated  by  two 
carbon  atoms,  connected  with  each  other  through  the  intervention  of 
other  carbon  atoms. 

Pyridine.  Chinoline. 

H  H        H 

C  C         C 

/w  //\  /^ 

HC      CH  HC      C       CH 

h'A      CH  HC      !4       CH 

\//  w/  \// 

N  N       C 

H 

The  experiments  which  I  have  to  describe^  while  they  confirm  the 
view  that  pyrrol  is  not  a  primary  amine,  lend  considerable  support 
to  the  ideas  of  Baeyer  and  Emmerling  regarding  its  constitution. 

Experience  having  shown  that  an  unstable  body  frequently 
acquires  stability  by  the  substitution  of  acid  or  alcoholic  radicles  for 
its  displaceable  hydrogen,  my  first  efforts  have  been  directed  towards 
obtaining  derivatives  of  pyrrol.  Two  experiments  have  already  been 
made  in  this  direction :  one  by  Lubawin/  who  made  the  interesting 
obfloration  that  potassium  is  capable  of  removing  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen in  pyrrol,  and  that  the  potassium-pyrrol,  C4H4KN  so  formed, 
when  treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  furnishes  potassium  iodide,  and  a  liquid 
the  analysis  of  which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  formula  of  an 
ethyl-pyrrol  C4H4  (C2H5)  2^.  This  he  describes  as  a  liquid  possessing 
a  turpentine-like  odour,  which  boils  between  155^  and  175°  C.  (!),  and 
rapidly  turns  red  on  contact  with  air.  He  considers  it  probable  that 
in  these  bodies  the  potassium,  and  consequently  the  ethyl,  are  substi- 
tated  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbon  nucleus  which 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  pjrrrol  regarded  as  an  imide  base 
(C4H4)"NH. 

Kottnitz,'  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  mucate 

»  "  Chemischea  Centralblatt,"  1870,  p.  437. 

« *<  Zeitschriftfnr  Chemie,"  [2]  v.  399. 

»  "  Journal  fiir  Prakt.  Chemie,'*  [2]  vL  136-166. 
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of  aniline  obtained,  besides  the  phenyl  derivatives  of  macamide,  two 
bodies  of  nentral  character,  one  of  which  he  regards  as  phenyl-pyrrol 
CiHc  (CeHs)  N.  The  second,  which  is  only  formed  in  small  quantity, 
corresponds  to  the  formula  CisHi^Ni.    For  this  he  proposes  the  consti- 

tutional  formula  C4H4  dl  •    From  toluidine  mucate  he  obtained 

only  the  homologue  of  this  latter  substance,  CigHigNs,  but  no  tolyl- 
pyrrol.  In  phenyl-pyrrol  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  nature  of 
the  reaction,  that  the  group  CeHs  remains  in  connexion  with  the 
nitrogen,  and  Kottnitz  argues,  by  analogy,  that  the  same  position  must 
be  assigned  to  the  residue  ethyl  in  Lubawin's  ethyl-pyrrol.  That  this 
cannot  be  the  case  will  be  rendered  evident  by  the  results  of  my  expe- 
riments. 

The  plan  of  procedure  which  I  have  adopted  is  essentially  that  of 
Kottnitz.  I  have,  however,  experimented  in  addition  with  secondary 
and  tertiary  monamines,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  di-  and 
tri-derivatives  of  pyrrol.  In  this  respect  my  expectations  have  not 
been  fulfdled,  and  thus  the  view  of  Wichelhaus  and  of  Baeyer  and 
Emmerling,  viz.,  that  pyrrol  does  not  contain  the  residue  KHj,  has 
received  strong  confirmation.  I  have,  however,*  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  bases  derived  from  pyrrol,  besides  other  allied  bodies 
which  have  no  analogues  amongst  those  described  by  Kottnitz. 
These  I  proceed  to  describe. 

Distillation  of  Ethylammonium  Mueate. 

This  salt  is  easily  formed  by  bringing  together  solutions  of  ethyl- 
amine  and  mucic  acid  in  equivsdent  proportions.  The  acid  is  rapidly 
dissolved  with  development  of  heat,  and  on  evaporation  and  ilotc 
cooling  the  mucate  is  obtained  in  large,  transparent,  slightly  oblique, 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol. 
These  appear  to  correspond  to  the  formula  CcHioOg  .  2NH,  (CjHft) 
+  8  H2O.  They  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air,  quickly  losing  the  whole 
of  their  water  of  crystallization.  If  dried  in  the  water  bath,  the  salt 
experiences  slight  dissociation,  some  ethylia  being  given  off.  The 
same  occurs  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  is  boiled.  The  crystals 
are,  therefore,  best  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  crystal- 
lized from  water  at  a  high  temperature,  or  from  strong  alcohol,  the 
salt  is  deposited  in  the  anhydrous  Form.  A  determination  of  the 
ethyUa  evolved  on  heating  the  dried  salt  with  caustic  potash  proved  it 
to  have  the  composition  GcHioOs,  SNHsGaHf. 

Exposed  to  heat,  mucate  of  ethylia  fint  melts,  and  then  decom- 
poses with  intumescence.  To  obtain  its  distillation-products  direct 
heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable.  The  operation  is  advan- 
tageously conducted  in  aiong-bodied  retort,  or,  better  still,  in  a  tall 
and  thin-sided  bottle,  secured '  in  a  paraffin  bath  furnished  with  a 
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thennometer.  The  retort  or  bottle  containing  the  thorouffMy-irted 
mncate  is  connected,  the  latter  by  means  of  a  wide  tube,  with  an  effi- 
cient condenser,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  gradually  raised. 
At  aboat  136^  C.  the  salt  shows  signs  of  decomposition,  while  the  dis^ 
tillation  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  tumultuously,  when  the  bath  is 
heated  to  190^  G.  If  an  ordinary  retort  be  employed,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  intumescent  mass  from  frothing  oyer.  Water 
at  first  comes  over,  with  ethylamine  in  abundance,  while  carbonic 
anhydiide  is  the  only  gaseous  product.  After  a  time,  minute  oily 
drops,  which  gradually  increase  in  bulk  and  number,  appear  in  the 
condenser,  and  when  the  operation  is  ended,  as  indicated  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  is  found  to 
consist  of  two  layers — a  lower  watery  one  holding  in  solution  carbon- 
ate of  ethylium  and  free  ethylia,  and  an  upper  oily  stratum  possessing 
an  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  pyrrol.  To  purify  the  latter^  it  is 
shaken  up  twice  or  thrice  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  then  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
ethylia ;  again  washed  with  potash  solution  and  water,  and  finally 
dri^  over  calcium  chloride.  Submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  if 
the  material  used  in  its  preparation  were  perfectly  pure,  it  commences 
to  boil  at  a  few  degrees  below  131°  C,  the  thermometer  rapidly  rising 
to  that  temperature,  at  which  it  remains  until  about  half  the  liquid 
in  the  retort  has  passed  over.  This  is  collected  separately.  On  con- 
tinuing the  heat  the  thermometer  again  quickly  rises,  until  at 
269^-270*^  it  becomes  stationary.  The  distillate  at  this  temperature 
solidifies  in  the  condenser  and  tube  of  the  retort.  The  products  boil- 
ing at  these  two  temperatures  constitute  almost  the  entire  mass  of  oily 
disdllate. 

When  the  bottle,  or  retort,  in  which  the  distillation  has  been  con- 
ducted, is  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  mass  of  crystals, 
saturated  with  an  oily  liquid  identical  with  the  high-boiling  liquid 
previously  obtained.  The  two  substances  may  be  easily  separated  by 
means  of  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  crystalline  residue  is  very  slightly 
soluble,  while  the  oily  liquid  is  miscible  with  it  in  all  proportions. 
The  solid  is  then  repeatedly  crystallized  from  boiling  rectified  spirit, 
▼hen  it  is  obtained  in  delicate  needles,  melting  at  229^-230^  C.  (un- 
<^onrected).  The  cold  alcoholic  residue  is  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath  to  remove  the  spirit,  and  may  then  be  at  once  distilled,  when  it 
famishes  a  large  amount  of  the  product  boiling  at  269^-270°  G.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  distil  it  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam  from  a  re- 
tort placed  in  a  paraffin  bath  heated  to  about  220°.  The  distillate 
then  consists  of  a  heavy  oil,  the  high-boiling  product  in  question,  sur- 
mounted by  a  layer  of  water ;  from  the  latter,  by  shaking  with  ether, 
an  additional  quantity  may  be  recovered.  The  collected  products  may 
be  again  distilled,  and  the  portions  coming  over  at  about  270°  G. 
induced  to  solidify  by  contact  with  one  of  the  crystals  first  obtained. 

The  three  products  resulting  from  an  operation  conducted  as  above 
were  separately  examined. 
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The  liquid  of  low  boiling  point,  after  a  few  rectifications,  distilled 

at  131^,  and  on  analysis  yielded  the  following  results : — 

Experiment.  Calculated  for 

I.  II.  III.  CtHiCCHsjN. 

C  =  75-92  —  — 75-79 

H  =    9-71  —  — 9-47 

iq-  =    _  14-58         14-69 14-83 

That  it  was  an  ethyl-deriyative  of  pyrrol  is  thus  proved  by  it» 
analysis,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced. 

Ethyl-pyrrol  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  '9042  at  lO^C,  -8936  at 
1 5°  C.  It  poseTesses  an  odour  closely  resembling,  but  still  distinguishable 
from  that  of  pyrrol.  Like  that  body,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  or  in  dilute  acids,  easily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
acetic  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  giving  a  dark-coloured 
solution  which  strikes  a  deep  black  with  potassium  bichromate.  Its 
vapour,  like  that  of  pyrrol,  colours  fir-wood  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  an  intense  crimson.  With  alcoholic  mercuric  chlonde  it 
gives  a  white  precipitate.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  dark  colour 
with  platinum  tetrachloride,  but  no  precipitate,  even  on  standing  for 
fwenty-four  hours  (difference  from  pjrrrol). 

By  their  behaviour  with  concentrated  acids  the  two  bases  are- 
strikingly  distinguished.  When  pyrrol  is  boiled  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  it  is  converted  in  a  few  seconds  into  a  jelly-like  mass  of 
pyrrol-red ;  whereas  the  ethyl-derivative  may  be  boiled  for  some  time 
with  the  concentrated  acid,  and  afterwards,  by  dilution,  precipitated 
unaltered.  Both  pyrrol  and  ethyl-pyrrol  are  oxydized  with  explosive 
violence  on  gentle  warming  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  and  in  the  cold 
the  former  is  quickly  converted  into  pyrrol-red-  But  if  ethyl-pyrrol 
be  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  cold  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  on  stimding^ 
for  some  time  deposits  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  which  may  be  redissolved 
by  a  slight  addition  of  acid,  only  to  reappear  soon.  When  freed  from 
nitric  acid  and  pyrrol,  by  washing  with  water,  this  liquid  does  not 
give  the  fir- wood  reaction,  either  alone  or  when  heated  with  potash.  It 
is  in  all  probability  a  nitro-derivative.  I  propose  to  examine  it 
further. 

If  bromine  be  added  to  ethyl-pyrrol  or  to  its  solution  in  ether^ 
chloroform,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  the  mixture  becomes  black  and  tarry, 
giving  ofE  hydrobromic  acid.  But  if  a  freshly-prepared  and  cooled 
solution  of  bromine  in  alcohol  be  cautiously  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethyl-pyrrol,  at  a  certain  point,  the  latter  deposits  crystals 
of  a  compound,  melting  about  90°  C,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and 
but  sparingly  taken  up  by  strong  spirit.  It  is  probably  an  addition 
product ;  but  I  have  not  yet  obtained  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
examine  it  completely.  Under  no  circumstances  have  I  been  able  to 
obtain  such  a  body  from  pyrrol. 

The  liquid  boUing  at  269°-270'^,  when  pure,  solidifies  slowly  to  a 
mass  of  long  and  thick  prisms,  which  nro  more  rapidly  but  not  so 
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beanttfolly  f onnecl  when  a  ready-formed  crystal  is  introduced  into  it. 
Bat  the  presence  of  even  very  small  quantities  of  foreign  bodies 
suffices  to  retard  the  crystallization  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  or 
even  to  hinder  it  altogether.  In  boiling  water  this  substance  is  tole- 
rably soluble,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  oily  drops, 
which  after  some  days  solidify.  It  melts  at  43°-44^  C.  when  diy ; 
when  moist,  at  a  much  lower  temperature :  wherefore  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  breathing  on  it  or  touching  it  with  the  fingers. 
Its  analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

«^^^^^^  Calculated  for  diethyl-carbo- 

"^^^^^^^  pyrrol-amide. 

C5H4  (C,H5)2N30. 

C  =64-56 6506 

H  =  Lost 8-43 

K  =  16-68 16-86 

It  is  without  doubt  a  diethyl-deriTative  of  Schwanert's  carbo- 
pynol-amide.  Its  formula  may  therefore  be  written : — C4H,(NC8H6) 
(CONHCjHft).  It  is  a  remarkably  stable  body.  When  pure  it  is 
quite  permanent  in  air,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  Its  behaviour 
towards  alkalies  is  peculiar.  Prolonged  boiling  with  aqueous  potash 
or  barium  hydrate  fails  to  affect  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  even 
after  boiling  for  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  alcoholic  potash,  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  recovered  unaltered.  Strong  acids  dissolve  it 
easily,  and  yield  it  unchanged  on  dilution.  The  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  acid  solutions  may  even  be  boiled  without  decomposition  en- 
suing. 

The  crystalline  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  which 
is  left  in  the  retort  when  ethylammonium  mucate  is  distilled,  is  dis- 
!H>lved  by  concentrated  acids,  precipitated  on  dilution,  and,  in  fact, 
presents  all  the  characters  of  an  amide.  In  water  it  is  completely  in- 
solnble.    Analysis  conducted  to  the  formula  GisHuNsOs : — 

Experiment. 

Calculated  for 
I.  II.  C,,H,»NsOj. 

C  =  60-  8         60-51 60-76 

H:=     8-28  8-51 8-14 

N  =  17-88         17-55 17-72 

This  peculiar  body  strongly  resists  decomposition.  By  careful 
heating  it  may  be  sublimed  unaltered,  and  may  be  boiled  with  either 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  without  suffering  any  change.  Heated  in 
a  test-tube  with  soda-lime,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  giving  off  ethyl- 
amine  and  a  vapour  which  exhibits  the  fir-wood  reaetion,  and  is 
therefore,  presumably,  ethyl-pyrrol. 

The  changes  occurring  then  during  the  distillation  of  ethyl- 
aiQmonium   ihueate  are  the  following;    it  will  be  convenient  to 
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present    mudo   acid   as    the  dicarbozvl   deriratiTe   of    a   radide 
C4H10O4  :— 

Ethjl-pyxTol. 

(1)  C4H8042COON(CH*)H,  =  CACCafti)^   +   2C0,  +  NH^CH* 

+  4HaO. 

Biethyl-carbo-pyrrol-ainide. 

(2)  C4H8O42COON  (C2H*)  H,  =  CtEU  (C,H5),NaO  +  CO2  +  5H,0. 

In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  third  product,  CuHmNsOi, 
we  must  assume  that  a  molecule  of  ethylia,  liberated  according  to 
equation  (1),  enters  into  reaction  with  a  molecule  of  unaltered 
mucate,  forming  water  and  the  new  body  : — 

(3)  C4H8O42COON  (CaH.)  Ha  +  N  (CjHs)  H,  =  C^H^NaO,  +  6H,0. 

The  quantity  of  this  latter  produced  appears  to  increase  with  the 
purity  and  dryness  of  the  salt  operated  on,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  the  distillation  is  conducted.  The  presence  of  even  a  small 
quantity  of  di-  or  tri-ethylamine  prevents  its  appearance  altogether. 
This  is  readily  explained,  since  I  have  found  that  on  heating  a 
mixture  of  ethylium  and  dicthylium  mucate,  the  base  expelled  in  the 
free  state  consists  chiefly  of  diethyHa,'  which  evidently  could  not 
enter  into  reaction  (3). 

In  fact,  the  yield  of  ethyl-pyrrol  under  these  circumstances  is 
considerably  greater  than  when  the  pure  primary  amine  is  employed. 

In  the  case  of  a  double  salt  of  primary  and  secondary  ethyl- 
ammonium,  for  example,  the  reaction  appears  to  take  place  principally, 
though  not  quantitatively,  according  to  the  following  equation : — 

C^HA  Kq^JJ^|'^^^»  =  CA(CH.)N+2C0,  +  N(CH.),H  +  4H,0. 

For  the  preparation  of  ethyl-pyrrol,  then,  the  mixture  of  bases 
furnished  by  digesting  ethyl-iodide  with  ammonia,  after  removal  of 
the  ammonia,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  relations  of  the  body  C13H19N3O3  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Distillatt<m  of  Methylammonium  MueaU, 

This  salt  is  also  easily  prepared  by  shaking  up  the  requisite  weight 
of  mucic  acid  with  a  somewhat  dilute  methylaminc  solution.  The 
mixture  becomes  warm,  and  if  sufficient  water  is  present  the  acid  is 
completely  dissolved.  On  evaporation  the  mucate  is  obtained  in  an- 
hydrous crystals.  It  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
ethylia  salt,  and  may,  with  little  loss,  be  crystallized  from  boiling 
water.    Even  boiling  alcohol  scarcely  dissolves  it. 

Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  180°- 190°  C.  in  the  apparatus  pre- 
viously described,  it  is  decomposed  with  intumescence  and  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  production  of  a  mixed  aqueous  and  oily 
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^istOlate.  The  oily  layer  consiBts  of  methyUpyrrolj  holding  in  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  dimethyl-carho'pyrrol-amide.  The  two  are  easily 
separated  from  the  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  mixture  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  greater  part  of  the  amide,  however,  remains  in  the 
deoompoBxng-retort,  and  may  be  easily  extracted  by  distillation  at 
about  200°  C.  in  a  current  of  steam,  when  it  comes  over  as  a  heaTj  oil, 
which  soon  solidifies.  From  the  water  which  accompanies  it,  large 
and  beautifully-formed  .crystals  are  deposited  after  it  has  remained 
undisturbed  for  a  few  days. 

If,  after  the  second  distillation  is  terminated,  the  black  residue  in 
the  retort  be  treated  with  warm  alcohol,  it  will  be  found  to  dissolve 
almost  completely;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  small  hard 
crystals,  which  may  be  the  methyl  analogue  of  the  body  CisHj^NsOs. 
AU  my  efforts  to  obtain  these  crystals  in  a  form  suitable  for  analysis 
hare  as  yet  failed,  and  the  smallness  of  their  quantity  has  prevented 
mc  ascertaining  their  physical  and  chemical  characters  with  exact- 
ness. 

Methyl-pyrrol  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  and  volatile  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  -9203  at  10°  C,  and  boiling  point  112°-113°  C. ;  the  latter  is 
20°-21°  lower  than  that  of  pyrrol.  On  exposure  to  air  it  slowly 
becomes  brown.  Its  odour  recals  at  once  those  of  pyrrol  and  of 
ethyl-pyrrol,  but  is  distingpiishable  from  both.  With  nitric  acid, 
bromine,  and  other  reagents,  it  behaves  exactly  like  the  latter.  Its 
composition  is  clearly  proved  by  the  following  analysis : — 

T,^,,^-^^4  Calculated  for 

^^I*™^*-  C4H4(CHa)N. 

C    =  73-9 7407 

H  =     8-91 8-64 

N  =  17-26 17-28. 

Bimethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at 
89^-90^  C,  and  boiling  at  about  260°  C.  In  all  its  chemical  characters 
it  resembles  the  corresponding  ethyl  compound,  exhibiting  the  same 
indifference  towards  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  soluble  in  water,  hot  or  cold.  When  caused  to  crystallize 
rapidly  from  its  cold  supersaturated  solution  it  appears  in  thin  glis- 
t^ing  scales;  but  when  it  separates  spontaneously  it  forms  hard 
transparent  massive  prisms.  Its  analysis  yielded  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

■n,,,^ -^^^4.  Calculated  for 

^"^""^"^  C6H4(CH3),N,0. 

C    =60-62 60-87 

H  =    7-58 7-24 

N  =  20-24 20-29. 

Its  fusing  point  is  intermediate  between  that  of  carbo-pyrrol-amide 
(173^  C.)  and  that  of  diethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide  (44°  C). 
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DutiUatum  of  Amylammonium  Mueate, 

Like  its  congeners,  this  salt  is  easily  prepared  by  bringing  together 
an  aqueous  solution  of  amylamine*  and  mucic  acid.  On  evaporation, 
it  is  obtained  as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  exceedingly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  well-defined  crystals.  I  have 
therefore  not  examined  it  particularly,  but  have  submitted  the  salt,  after 
thorough  drying  on  the  water  bath,  to  distillation.  This  was  conducted 
as  already  described,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the  bath  was 
allowed  to  attain  a  temperature  of  200^  C,  although  this  was  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  decomposition,  which  took  place  between  160^ 
and  180°.  The  distillate  was  chiefly  water,  holding  in  solution 
amylammonium  carbonate,  on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a  small 
quantity  of  a  very  agreeably-smelling  oil,  which  was  separated,  puri- 
fied, and  dried,  as  described  for  ethyl-pyrrol.  When  distilled,  it 
commenced  to  boil  at  179°  C. :  the  thermometer  rose  quickly  to 
188°  C,  when  nothing  more  came  over.  On  cooling,  the  residue 
solidified.  The  liquid  which  passed  over  between  179°-188°C.,  after 
standing  for  some  days,  deposited  a  few  needles,  and  on  redistillation 
again  gave  a  residue  which  solidified.  To  free  it  from  this  crystalline 
body  the  rectification  had  to  bo  many  times  repeated.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  isolating  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  fragrant,  but  somewhat 
oppressive  odour.  8p.  gr.  (at  16°  C),  '8786.  It  boiled  between 
180°  C.  and  184°.  Analysis  yielded  results  agreeing  with  the  formula 
C4H,(C5Hu)K 

T?^^  .^^„^  Calculated  for 

Experiment.  C4H4(C»Hn)N. 

C  =  78-83 78-83 

H:=  11-28    .         .         .      •  .       •  .  10-95. 

The  yield  from  ^5  grams,  of  amylamine  (the  quantity  which  I 
employed^  only  equalled  a  few  cubic  centimeters.  I  did  not,  therefore^ 
make  a  nitrogen  determination,  the  nature  of  the  liquid  being  already 
sufficiently  established.  It  could  be  no  other  than  amyl-pyrrol.  In 
its  reactions,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  it  resembles  Uie  methyl 
and  ethyl  derivatives.  It  is,  however,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
retains  its  freedom  from  colour  for  a  long  time. 

The  residue  from  the  distillation  of  the  mucate  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  diamyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide,  which  was  indeed  by  far  the 
most  abundant  product.     I  did  not  examine  it  for  the  amyl  analogue 

v — ' 

<  Amylamine  may  be  most  adrantageously  prepared  by  Wurt2*B  proceea  from 
€  yanate  of  silver  and  amvl  iodide,  since  Grimm  has  taught  us  an  easy  and  rapid 
method  of  procuring  the  latter.  For  the  preparation  of  cyanates,  see  a  process  which 
I  have  given  (* '  Chemical JN'ews,"  vol.  xxxii.  p.  99^.  The  formation  of  amyl  cyanate 
and  cyanurate  (almost  a  quantitative  reaction]  taxes  place  in  a  few  hours  in  sealed 
tubes  at  160°  C.  I  have'also  found  that  amyl  bromide,  contrary  to  what  is  usually 
stated,  when  digested  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  a  couple  of  days  at  100°  C.^ 
furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  primary  amine. 
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of  CuHitNsO).  Since,  howerer,  I  found  in  the  watery  distillate  an 
amount  of  amylia  coiresponding'  to  the  yield  of  am^l-pyrrol,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  not  formed.  The  amide  is  hest  extracted 
by  distillation  over  the  naked  flame,  the  heat  being  removed  as  soon  as 
the  drops  which  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  become  highly 
coloured.  The  distillate  quickly  solidifies,  and  may  be  purified  by 
ciystallization  from  boiling  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  time  being  always 
allowed  for  the  oily  drops  which  first  separate  to  assume  the  solid 
form.  Biamyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide  is  then  obtained  in  long  and  deli- 
cate needles,  which  melt  at  77^  0.  It  is  still  loss  easily  attacked  by 
alkalies  than  its  methyl  and  ethyl  analogues.  Prolonged  boiling  with 
baryta  water  or  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  fails  to  alter  it  in  the 
slightest  degree;  and  even  when  distilled  from  soda  lime,  its  very 
partial  decomposition  is  only  betrayed  by  the  powerful  odour  of  the 
amyl-pyrrol  cYolved.  The  greater  part  of  it  sublimes  unchanged. 
Nereitheless,  the  following  analyses  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  compo- 
sition : — 

Ezperiment.  Calculated  for 

L  II.  III.  CsHiCCsHiOaNsOj. 

C  =  71-89     7219        -  ....         720 

H=  10-66        -  -  .         .         .         .         10-4 

No      ~  -        1102  ....         11-2. 

The  following  reactions  occur,  then,  during  the  dry  distillation  of 
amylammonium  mucate. 

Amyl-pyrrol. 

(1)  C4He042COON(C5H„)H3  =  CACCsHu)^  +  2C0,  +  (CjHiOHjN 

+  4H,0. 

Diamyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide. 

(2)  C4Ha042COON(C5Hn)H5  =  C5H4(C5Hn)3isr,0       +       COa  +  5HaO. 

Experiments  which  I  have  made  with  the  mucate  of  phenylene- 
diamine  (meta),  owing  probably  to  the  easy  alterability  of  the  products, 
b&Tc  as  yet  led  to  no  definite  results.  In  a  future  communication  I 
bope  to  describe  experiments  with  the  salts  of  allylamine,  naphthyl- 
amine,  and  ethylene-  and  phenylene-diamines. 


Having  established  the  fact  that  by  distillation  of  the  mucatcs  of 
primary  amines  we  obtain  mono-derivatives  of  pyrrol,  it  seemed  next 
of  interest  to  ascertain,  whether  the  secondary  amines  would,  under 
similar  circumstances,  give  rise  to  twice  substituted  derivatives.  If 
pjTTol  were  an  amine  of  the  form  (C4H3)HaN,  as  Schiff  and  Kekule 
originally  surmised,  we  might  expect  to  obtain  such  derivatives;  but 
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they  are  theoretically  impossible  if  its  constitution  is  truly  represented 

H     H 

C  =  C\ 
by  the  formula  I  /  NH. 

C  =  c/ 

H     H 

As  will  be  seen,  I  have  not  obtained  them;  and  this  fact,  I  think, 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Baeyer.  I  have  experimented  with  the 
mucates  of  diethyl  and  diamyl-amine. 

Distillation  of  Diethylammonium  Mueate. 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mucic  acid  in  solution  of  diethyl- 
amine,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It  contains  water,  and  is 
extremely  soluble  both  in  that  liquid  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated 
in  the  paraffin  bath  it  decomposed  with  intumescence  and  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  like  the  primary  salt,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature.  The  distillate,  as  before,  was  a  watery  solution  of 
diethylammonium  carbonate,  on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a  small 
quantity  of  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  the  odour,  boiling  point,  and 
other  characters  of  ethyl-pyrrol.  This  was  evidently  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  primary  amine  in  the  diethylamine  used.'' 

The  retort  residue  was  a  black,  carbonaceous  mass,  burning  with 
flame,  from  which  neither  by  solvents  nor  by  further  heating  could 
anything  suitable  for  analysis  be  extracted. 

Distillation  of  Diamylammonium  Mueate. 

Easily  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  diamylamine^  and  mucic 
acid.  The  resulting  compound  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  distillation,  which  was  slowly  conducted  over  the  naked 
flame,  in  every  respect  resembled  that  of  the  preceding  salt.     Owing 


7  The  diethylamine  was  prepared  from  dietlijloxamic  ether,  boiliiig  within  a 
few  degrees  of  264''  C.  As  obtained  in  the  separation  of  the  ammonia  bases  by 
oxalic  ether,  it  is  impossible  (at  least  on  the  small  scale)  to  separate  it  from  simul- 
taneously-formed monoethyloxamic  ether  (Wallach).  Hence  the  presence  of 
ethylia  in  the  diethylia  extracted  from  it  by  caustic  potash.  Baeyer  ('*  Berichte," 
vii.  963)  has  now  shown  that  b^  the  action  of  CAustic  soda  on  nitroso-diethyl- 
aniline  and  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline,  dimethylamine  and  diethylamine  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  But  as  this  method,  the  only  really  satis- 
factory one,  is  somewhat  costly,  I  propose  to  separate  the  primary  and  secondary 
bases  by  the  distillation  of  their  mucates.  If  the  quantity  of  primary  base  be 
small,  the  secondary  base  will  alone  be  liberated  in  the  free  state.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, prepared  with  analytical  proofs. 

8  Diamylamine  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  its  discoverer,  Hofnumn, 
to  boil  at  nc*  C.  I  have  found,  however,  that  it  (that  is,  the  variety  prepared 
from  ordinarv  amylic  alcohol)  boils  at  185°- 187".  That  which  I  employed  in  these 
experiments  boiled  within  a  few  degrees  of  this  temperature,  and  yet  evidently  con- 
tained much  amylamine  (B.P.  95°  0.).  I  am  convinced  that  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amylamines  by  fractional  distillation  is 
us  little  feasible  as  that  of  the  ethyl  bases  by  the  some  process. 
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to  the  reiy  sparing  solnbility  of  diamylamine  in  water,  the  greater 
part  of  it  formed  a  layer  on  the  top  of  the  distillate.  This  layer 
included  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  amyl-pyrrol  and  of  diamyl- 
carbo-pyrrol-amide,  no  donbt  due  to  the  presence  of  amylamine  in  the 
salt  operated  upon.  They  were  easily  detected  and  isolated,  when  the 
diamylamine  was  converted  into  hydrochlorate.  The  retort-residue 
presented  the  appearance  previously  described. 

DistiUaticn  of  IHethylammonium  Mucate. 

Although  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  secondary 
amines  little  could  be  expected  from  the  experiment,  I  have  never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  completeness,  executed  it. 

Triethylamine  combines  with  mucic  acid  to  form  an  extremely 
soluble  compound,  which  crystallizes  in  long  prisms.  On  heating  a 
strong  solution  of  the  salt  it  undergoes  dissociation  (decomposition  ?), 
triethylamine  being  given  off,  while  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  acid. 
When  distilled  in  the  paraffin  bath  this  salt  also  decomposed  at  about 
170°,  the  sole  products  being  a  carbonaceous  residue,  as  before,  and  a 
elear  solution  of  triethylia  carbonate,  on  the  surface  of  which  floated 
some  free  triethylia.  The  residue,  which  resembled  in  appearance 
and  propertieB  those  previously  obtained,  was  not  minutely  examined. 


It  is  now  clear  that  the  primary  amine  salts  of  mucic  acid  are  alone 
capable  of  famishing  by  distillation  derivatives  of  pyrrol.  The  fact 
that  these  derivatives  are  generated  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  with 
fewer  secondary  products,  than  pyrrol  itself  from  ammonium  mucate, 
strengthens  us,  I  think,  in  the  conviction  that  the  group  C^Hi,  exist- 
ing in  them,  must  in  some  way  form  the  base  on  which  the  molecules- 
of  mucic  add,  galactose,  and  possibly  of  many  other  sugars,  are  con- 
stmcted. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  groups  in  these 
derivatives  must  stand  in  direct  connexion  with  the  nitrogen.  In  fact 
the  hases  of  this  series  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  homologues  of 
pyrrol,  since  the  fatty  radicles  are  simply  introduced  into  the  lateral 
chain  =  NH,  and  not  into  the  hydrocarbon  nucleus.  In  this  respect 
it  is  interesting  to  contrast  their  boiling  points  and  other  physical 
properties.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  introduction  of  the  methyl 
group  into  the  pyrrol  molecule  at  once  lowers  the  boiling  point  about 
21%  instead  of  raising  it ;  but  that,  starting  from  methyl-pyrrol,  the 
boiling  points  exhibit  approximately  the  common  difference  of  19^ 
for  each  addition  of  CE,. 

Boiling  Points.  Difference  from  preceding  Term. 
Pyrrol,   •    -    .  183^  — 

Methyl-pyrrol,    112-113^  -  20°  to -21° 

Ethyl-pyrrol,  .131  +  18  to  +  19 

Amyl-pyrrol,   .  180-184  +  17  x  3  9.  p. 
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The  above  boiling  points  are  uncorrected.  In  the  case  of  amyl- 
pyrrol,  since  the  quantity  of  liquid  was  small,  and  the  thermometer  by 
no  means  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  correction  to  be  applied  would 
in  all  probability  amount  to  five  or  six  degrees,  which  would  bring  its 
boiling  point  into  still  closer  conformity  with  Xopp's  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethvl-pyrrol  obtain^  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  potassium-pyrrol  is  stated  by  Lubawin,  its  discoverer, 
to  boil  between  155^  and  175^  G.  From  the  description  given  of  it, 
the  compound  was  manifestly  in  an  impure  state ;  but  if  obtained  free 
from  foreign  matter  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  have  the  boiling 
point  133  +  19  X  2  =  171^  G.  It  is,  in  short,  a  true  homologue  of 
pyrrol.  The  isomerism  of  these  two  ethyl-derivatives  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  constitutional  schemes : 

Pyrrol.  Ethyl-pjrnol  (Lubawin).  Ethyl-pyiioL 

(C4H4)  =  N      H(C4H,  (CH.) )  =  NH       (C A)  =  N  (G A). 

We  may,  I  think,  reject  as  disproved  the  surmise  of  Kottnitz, 
that  in  Lubawin' s  ethyl-pyrrol  the  ethyl  is  united  to  the  nitrogen. 

If  these  formulae  are  correct,  it  should  be  possible  to  substitute  in 
the  compound  O4H4N  (OsHs),  by  Lubawin's  process,  an  ethyl  group 
for  one  of  the  nuclear  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  so  to  arrive  at  the  base 
C|Hs  (GsHft)  NCsHs.  I  have,  in  fact,  observed  that  potassium  acts  on 
ethyl-pyrrol,  evolving  hydrogen :  but  the  action  is  extremely  slow, 
whereas  pyrrol  is  violently  attacked  by  the  metal.  The  slight 
■action  in  the  former  case  may,  possibly,  be  due  to  the  presence  of  im- 
purities. On  this  point  I  cannot  at  present  speak  with  certainty,  the 
(quantity  of  liquid  in  my  possession  not  permitting  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it. 

In  planning  methods  for  obtaining  derivatives  of  pyrrol,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  two  ethy^  compounds  just  mentioned  by  no 
means  represent  all  the  difPerent  modes  of  substitution  of  which  the 
pyrrol  molecule  is  theoretically  susceptible.     If  we  apply  here  the 
beautiful  ideas  of  Kekul6  on  the  isomerism  of  benzol  derivatives,  it 
will  be  evident,  pre-supposing  the  correctness  of  Baeyer's  formula, 
that  the  introduction  into  the  molecule  of  any  given  radicle  might 
give  rise  to  three  isomeric  bodies,  accordingly  as  it  displaced  what 
we  may  call  the  imidic  hydrogen,  or  one  of  either  of  the  pairs  of 
hydrogen  atoms  adjacent  to,  and  remote  from,  the  nitrogen.     Here  we 
have  indicated  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives,  some  of 
which  may  yet  prove  of  therapeutic  importance.     From  experiments 
on  which  I  am  at  present  engt^^,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Dr. 
Lapper,  it  is  evident  that  the  toxic  properties  of  pyrrol,  which  are 
powerful,  are  modified  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  substitution  of 
alcoholic  groups  for  its  imidic  hydrogeii.     So  far  our  results  afford  a 
striking  parallel  to  the  interesting  observations  of  Crum-Brown  on  the 
physiological  action  of  strychnia  and  aconitia,  and  their  derivatives. 
Our  experiments  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 
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What  the  precise  natare  of  the  relationship  which  subsists  hetween 
pyrrd  and  mncate  of  ammonia  may  be,  is  still  obscure.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  the  existence  of  the  compound  CuHi^NsOt  is  calculated  to 
throw  some  light  upon  it.  Since  this  body  on  heating  with  alkalies 
eTolyes  ethyl-pyrrol,  we  must  assume  the  pyrrol  nucleus  to  exist  in  it 
already  formed.  Its  constitution  is  then  most  easily  explained,  if  we 
assume  that  it  difPers  from  diethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide  in  containing  the 
group  (C0NHC2H«)  twice  instead  of  once. 

Ethyl-pyiroL.        Diethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide.  New  body. 

CtH«  N(CH5)      C4HS  (CONHCHfi)  N  (CaHft)     C4H3  (CONHC2H5)2  N  (C^Hs) ; 

and  since  this  view  is  quite  in  accordance  with  its  chemical  behaviour, 
I  propose  for  it,  provisionally,  the  name  triethyl-dicarbo-pyrrol-amide. 
Further  researches  are  needed  before  we  can  regard  this  relationship 
a^  definitely  established ;  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  at  least  great 
probability  is  lent  to  it,  when  we  collect  the  results  of  certain  isolated 
f  speriments  on  mucic  acid,  and  endeavour  to  fit  them  together. 

Fittig,'  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  mucic  acid 
m  sealed  tubes  at  100^  C,  has  obtained  a  bibasic  acid  which  he  terms 
dehydromncic  acid,  and  which  bears  to  mucic  acid  the  relation  of  an 
anhydride:—- 

CHioOs  -  3H,0  =  CeHiOj. 

The  basicity  of  this  acid  compels  us  to  write  its  formula  C4H3O 
{COOH)a,  which  formula  is,  moreover,  in  perfect  accord  with  its  be- 
haTiour  when  heated.  When  its  temperature  is  rapidly  raised  it  breaks 
up  at  once,  and  quantitatively,  into  tiie  mcmobasic  pyromucic  add  and 
free  carbonic  anhydride, 

CjatO  (COOH)*  =  CAO  (COOH)  +  CO,. 

Some  years  ago,  now,  limpricht^^  showed  that  when  this  latter 
(pyromucic)  acid  (which  may  also  be  obtained  directly  by  heating 
mucic  add)  is  heated  with  soda-lime,  it  again  parts  with  CO3,'  and 
yields  a  very  volatile  liquid,  G4H4O,  to  which  the  inapt  name  tetra- 
phenol  has  been  applied. 

C4H8O  (COOH)  =  C4K4O  +  COj. 

The  characters  of  this  body  are  such  as  to  show  clearly  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  grouping  OH  at  all ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  neither  an 
^eohol  nor  a  phenol.     Limpricht,  therefore,  assigns  to  it  the  formula 

H 
HC  =  C 

i"^0.  Pyromudc  add  is  then  a  mono-carboxyl,  and  Fittig's 
=  C 
H 
add  a  di-carboxyl-derivative  of  this  tetraphenol. 

*"Berichte  der  deixtscben  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,"  ix.  1198. 
^^  **  Annn^f^  der  Chemie  und  der  Pharmade,"  band  cIxy.,  253. 
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J.       /®     = 
HC  =  C 

H 
COOH 

J       >0     - 
HC  =  C 

H 
COOH 


Tetraphenol. 


Fyromacic  add. 


\, 


HC  =  C 

J,       >® 
HC  =  C 


Behydromucic  (Fittig's)  acid. 


OOH 


If  we  now,  employing  Baeyer's  fonnula  for  pyrrol,  write  the  three 
ethyl  derivalivesy  on  the  view  stated  ahove,  the  relation  between  them 
and  the  tetraphenol  deriyatiTes  is  at  once  apparent : 


H 
HC  =  C 


I        >N  (Q 


IgHe)  =  Ethyl-pyrrol. 


H 

H 

CONH  (CA) 

HC  =  C 

]^N  (CgH^)  =  Diethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide. 

HC=:C 

H 

CONH  (CjH.) 

HC  =  C 

^N  (CaHs)  =  Triethyl-carbo-pyrrol-ami^e. 
HC  =  C 

CONH  (CH.) 

We  have  now  got  the  clue  to  the  mechanism  of  the  reactions  by 
which  these  bodies  are  obtained  from  mucic  acid.  Cram-Brown  and 
Limpricht  have  both  obtained  from  mudc  acid  bodies  whose  formation 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  (mndc  acid)  is  a 
derivative  of  normal  adipic  acid,  the  oxidation  product  of  normal 
hcxancy  Cc  Hu.    It  must  then  have  the  constitution — 
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HOOC  -C-C-C-C-  COOH 

*         .  *  *  * 

four  of  the  carbon  affinities,  represented  as  nnsaturated  in  the  diagram, 
being  satisfied  by  hydrogen,  the  remaining  four  by  hydroxyl  (OH) 
gronps.  Of  the  exact  arrangement  of  these  hydroxyl  groups  we  know 
nothing,  but  since  saccharic  acid  is  with  still  greater  certainty  a  deri- 
vative  of  normal  hexane,  it  is  probably  their  position  which  determines 
the  isomerism  of  the  two  acids,  and  consequently  of  galactose  and 
glucose. 

To  explain  the  genesis  of  tetraphenol  and  pyrrol  we  need  for 
the  present  only  consider  the  OH  groups  connected  with  the  carbon 
atoms  which  lie  next  the  carboxyl  groups.  These  may  be  supposed  to 
enter  into  reaction  as  follows : —    * 


Tetraphenol  fragment. 

=  h  (OH) 

=  c(oh:) 

=  6 

~:::;o  +  H,o 
=  c 

• 

Ethyl-pyird  fragment. 

=  C  (OH) 
=  C  (OH) 

+    JIH,(CH,) 

=  6 

=        >N  (C^O  + 

=  c 

2H,0 

(1) 


(2) 


If  in  reaction  (1)  one  COOH  group  persists,  we  get  pyromucic 
acid ;  if  both  remain,  dehydromucic  acid  is  the  result.  Similarly,  if 
in  reaction  (2)  one  COOH  group  persists,  becoming  amidated 
(CONHCjHs),  we  get  diethyl-carbo-pyrrol-amide ;  if  both,  we  get 
the  triethyl-dicarbo-pyrrol-amide. 

A  litUe  consideration  will  show  how  the  remaining  hydroxyl 
groups  could  be  eliminated  from  mucic  acid,  whatever  their  arrange- 
ment may  be. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Fittig  doubts  the  connexion  of  mucic 
add  with  normal  adipic  acid.  But  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
one  or  both  of  the  COOH  groups  exist  as  lateral  and  not  as  terminal 
chains,  the  above  explanation  will  remain,  in  principle,  unaltered. 

This  would  also  be  the  case  if  it  should  be  found  that  mucic  acid 
is  a  derivative  of  the  group — 

JL    A  ^    ^ 

-  C  -  C  -    and  pyrrol  of  the  form    C  -  C 

-c-t-  LA" 

which  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

a.  I.  k,  FBOC.,  SBB.  II.,  VOL.  III. — 8CISNCK.  E 


yNH 
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IV. — On  Glaciatiow  by  Sea  Ice.    Bv  Edward  L.  Moss,  1£.  D.  B.  N., 

late  Surgeon  H.M'S.  "  Alert." 

[Read,  January  22,  1877.] 

The  existence  of  a  glacier  implies  the  co-existence  of  so  many  related 
phenomena,  that  the  integrity  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  it 
becomes  of  proportionate  importance. 

Bounding  and  furrowing  of  rock  surfaces  are  amongst  the  most 
familiar  and  charoctoristic  records  left  by  the  flow  of  a  glacier,  and 
much  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  to  the  possibility  of  simi- 
lar markings  being  produced  by  other  causes. 

Apart  from  the  planing  and  striating  resulting  from  agencies 
unconnected  with  ice  action,  and  narrowing  the  subject  to  the  effects 
«)f  ice  alone,  it  has  been  very  generally  admitted  that  either  icebergs, 
sea  ice,  or  river  ice  are,  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of 
rounding  off  rocks  into  the  "  roches  moutonnes."  On  the  other  hand, 
much  has  been  written  both  to  prove  and  to  disprove  the  production 
of  glacial  scratehings  by  such  agencies. 

So  long  ago  as  1847,  Forchhammer,  writing  of  the  scratched  and 
polished  rock  surfaces  in  Denmark,  pointed  out  that  sea  ice  occasion- 
ally forced  on  shore  by  strong  gales  carried  boulders  and  debris  with 
it,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  striate  the  rocks  over  which  it  passed. 
Since  that  time  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  referred  certain  markings  found 
by  him  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  such  action,  and  Dr.  Eobert  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  have  dwelt  on  the  probability  of  its  occurrence. 

The  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  north  latitude  82*27,  where  H.  M .  S. 
Alert  passed  the  winter  of  1875-76,  is  everywhere  lined  with  a  barrier 
reef  of  ice  masses  broken  off  from  the  floes  and  grounded  along  the 
beach  in  from  five  to  fifteen  or  more  fathoms  of  water.  The  ice  thus 
grounded  slowly  wastes  summer  after  summer  from  cubical  into  con- 
ical and  '^mushroom"  shapes,  and  as  it  wastes  it  gets  forced  further 
tind  further  towards  the  ice  foot  by  the  incalculably  great  pressure 
of  the  Polar  pack.  It  occasionally  happens  that  such  masses,  during 
the  rough  handling  they  are  subjected  to  every  year  in  the  brief  dis- 
ruption of  summer,  or  during  the  five  months  in  which  the  floating 
floes  retain  some  motion,  get  overturned  and  thus  expose  the  under 
surfaces  which  had  lain  in  contact  with  the  bottom. 

Specimens  of  two  such  suifaces  existed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  H.  M.  S.  Alert  as  she  lay  frozen  in  her  winter  quarters. 
One  of  them  formed  the  side  of  an  ice  cave  under  a  large  floeberg 
half  a  mile  astern  of  the  ship.  The  ice  of  the  surface  which  had 
rested  against  the  bottom  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  clear  blue 
ice  round  it  by  the  dark  colour  caused  by  the  mud  and  fine  sand 
it  contained,  and  every  part  of  it  was  chiselled  into  deep  and  well- 
marked  parallel  grooves  and  ridges,  such  as,  hod  they  existed  in  rock 
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instead  of  ice,  would  have  been  considered  an  excellent  example  of 
glacier  scoring. 

An  equally  well-grooyed  ice  mass  lay  frozen  into  the  new  floe  about 
seventy  yards  from  our  ship's  bows  and  close  to  the  ice-foot.  In  this 
instance  the  grounded  floeberg  had  been  aU  but  completely  overturned. 
Three-fourths  of  the  surface  exposed  above  the  floe  was  of  clear  blue- 
green  ice,  worn  into  the  blunt  mammillary  elevations  usual  on  the  under 
side  of  old  floating  ice.  The  remaining  fourth,  a  space  of  twenty  feet 
wide  by  six  deep,  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  black  with  mud,  present- 
ing indeed  a  surface  not  unlike  black  marble,  and  was  in  every  part 
covered  l)y  three  sets  of  well-polished  parallel  grooves — ^some  of  them 
as  much  as  fourteen  inches  from  ridge  to  ridge. 

Two  sets  of  the  grooves  were  almost  in  the  same  direction,  and 
passed  uninterruptedly  across  the  whole  width  of  the  ice.  The  third 
existed  at  one  end  only,  and  crossed  both  the  others  at  an  angle  of  20^. 
I  have  no  theory  to  offer  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  grooving 
motion  was  derived :  it  was  evidently  continuous ;  nothing  else  could 
produce  such  regular  grooving  twenty  feet  long. 

If  the  scratching  and  furrowing  had  been  confined  to  the  ice  alone, 
no  proof  of  actual  abrasion  would  have  been  forthcoming;  and  I  would 
have  been  obliged  to  refer  you  for  illustration  to  an  excellent  photograph 
taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  White,  an  officer  of  H.  M.  S.  Alert,  but 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  exhibition  here,  from 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  in  whose  hands  the  negative  was 
placed  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  seratchings,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  ice  alone,  but 
passed  continuously  across  the  surfaces  of  a  number  of  stones  fiirmly 
imbedded  in  the  ice  and  projecting  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  hard- 
ness. These  were  chipped  out,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  exhibit- 
ing them.  Tou  will  observe  that  several  of  them  show  grooves  and 
scratches,  which,  if  their  true  source  had  not  been  known,  would  have 
be^  considered  the  unmistakable  handiwork  of  a  glacier. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  as  to  the  pelagic  character  of  the  ice, 
itp  chlorine  was  estimated,  and  its  least  salt  part  was  found  to  contain 
0*101  per  cent. — a  quantity  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  land  ice, 
and  dose  to  the  average  of  the  Polar  floes  around  it. 


b2 
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Dublin.     By  J.  Exebson  RsTNOLBSy  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ChemiBtry^ 
TJniTersity  of  Dublin. 

Ko.  2. — On  the  Composition  of  Lieybite,  as  betebxined  bt  Mb. 

Eablt's  xethod. 

[Bead,  January  22,  1877.] 

Of  the  seyeral  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  the  analysis  of 
ferroso-ferric  silicates,  that  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  William 
Early/  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  this  Laboratory,  is  probably  the 
most  easily  managed.  The  advantages  attending  its  use  are  chiefly 
felt  in  analyzing  silicates,  which  are  either  insoluble  in,  or  attacked 
with  difficulty  by,  the  ordinary  acids ;  but  it  can  also  be  used  with 
great  convenience  in  the  analysis  of  silicate  easily  acted  upon  by 
acids. 

Lievrite  is  a  silicate  belonging  to  the  latter  class ;  and  as  thcv 
formula  of  the  mineral  is  by  no  means  definitely  fixed,  I  requested 
Mr.  Early  to  analyze  by  his  method  a  portion  of  a  particularly  fine 
crystal  which  I  obtained  some  time  ago  from  the  well-known  Elba 
locality,  our  chief  aim  being  to  determine  with  precision  the  relative 
amounts  to  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  present  in  the  specimen. 
The  analysis  was  conducted  in  the  following  maimer : — 
1*54  grm.   of  the  finely  and    recently  powdered  mineral    was 
mixed  with  20  cubic  centims.  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (containing  20  per 
cent,  of  real  acid) ;  and  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a 
deep  platinum  crucible  with  a  rather  loosely  fitting  cover.     10  cubic 
centims.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  to  2  of  water)  were  then 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  few  minutes.     The  contents  of 
the  crucible  were  then  washed  into  a  flask  with  air-free  water,  and 
the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  condition  determined  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  standard  potassic  permanganate  solution.     Another  quan- 
tity of  the  mineral  was  acted  upon  by   strong  hydrochloric  acid; 
perfect  decomposition  was  effected,  and  a  gelatinous  mass  formed;  thi^ 
product  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  silica  separated  in  the 
usual  way.      The  acid  filtrate  from  the  insoluble  silica  was  then 
saturated  with  chlorine    gas,    and    ammonia  afterwards  added    in 
slight  excess;   the  mixture  produced  was  then  boiled  in  a  closely 
covered  beaker  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the  solu- 
tion rapidly  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  ignited  with 
the  usual  precautions  and  weighed.      The  product  contained  all  the 
iron  as  ferric  oxide,  the  alumina,  the  manganese  as  Muj  O4,  and  a 
trace  of  silica.      The  silica  was  separated  from  this  mixture  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  was  subjected  to  the    double 

1  «  Chemical  News  *'  for  October  9th,  1874. 
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treatment  with  pure  caustic  soda  for  the  separation  of  alumina.  The 
iron  and  manganese  were  then  separated  by  tiie  baric-carbonate  method. 
From  the  weight  of  iron  thus  found,  that  previously  ascertained  to  be 
present  in  the  ferrous  state  was  deducted ;  the  difference  represented 
the  weight  of  metal  in  the  ferric  condition.  The  filtrate  from  the  first 
precipitate  caused  by  ammonia  had  the  calcium  separated  from  it  as 
oxalate,  and  the  latter  was  determined  in  the  usual  way.  The  filtrate 
from  the  calcium  precipitate  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts ;  the  product  of  this  treat- 
ment was  dissolve4  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  magnesium  separated  by  means  of  baric  hydrate  and  estimated, 
while  the  alkalies  in  the  filtratf  were  converted  into  chlorides  and 
weighed,  and  the  potassium  separated  by  platinic  chloride.  Ko  trace 
ef  lithium  was  detected  in  the  mineral. 

2'841  grms.  of  the  freshly  powdered  and  unaltered  mineral  were 
heated  gradually  to  redness  in  a  hard  glass  tube  connected  with  a 
weighed  chloride-of-calcium  tube;  a  current  of  dryair  was  at  the  same 
time  slowly  drawn  through  the  apparatus.  The  water  collected 
weighed  -012  grm.  =-422  per  cent.  only. 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  specimen  analyzed  by  Mr.  Early 
maybe  tJins  stated,  when  the  metallic  and  other  components  are  calcu- 
lated as  oxides : — 

SiO, 29-93 

FeO 31*83 

FejO, 2016 

MnO 3-02 

CaO 13-71 

MgO 0-30 

AljOs 0-36 

K,0 0-20 

Na^O 0-29 

HaO         0-42 


100-22 

These  data,  when  discussed  in  the  usual  way,  give  the  following 
ratios : — 

SiO, =  0-4983  =  3-85  =  400, 

RO =0-7431  =5-74=  5-96, 

EaO,       .     .     .     .  =0-1294  =100  =1-04; 

or 

EaO,,  6  RO,  4  SiO„ 

where    6RO  =  4(Fe,  Mn)0  +  2  CaO  nearly,  neglecting  the  small 
amoimt  of  alkalies. 

As  the  water  present  in  the  particularly  pure  specimen  of  the 
nuneral  analyzed  did  not  reach  0*5  per  cent.,  it  is  difficult  to  admit, 
with  Stadeler,  that  it  enters  into  the  molecule  of  the  compound ;  I 
therefore  prefer  to  regard  lievrite  as  an  anhydrous  silicate. 
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Mr.  Early's  analysis  of  the  mineral  agrees  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars with  those  of  Kammelsberg  and  Ton  Kobell,  though  both  those 
distinguished  observers  found  slightly  more  iron  in  the  ferric  con- 
dition. A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  different  specimens  of  Liev- 
rite  by  Rammelsberg,  von  Kobell,  Stadeler,"  and  Early  prove  that 
there  is  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  Fe?  to  Fe";  I  am  there- 
fore disposed  to  regard  the  former  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
mineral^  rather  than  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  a  calcio-f  errous 
silicate.  That  the  mineral  oxidizes  in  time  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  I  have  had  a  number  of  specimens  of  Lievrite  under  observation 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  though  two  of  them  were  placed  in  a  rather 
damp  case,  they  suffered  comparatively  slight  superficial  oxidation. 

n,  then,  we  admit  that  Lievrite  is  essentially  a  dicalcic-f  erroso- 
ferric  silicate,  we  can  assign  to  it  the  following  symmetrical  formula : — 

Ca"  (FeVO)'^  Ca" 

0     ^      /  \      ^     0 

This  formula  has  at  least  the  merit  of  indicating  that  the  function 
of  the  ferric  group  is  probably  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that,  so  far  horn  being  regarded  as  an  accidental  constituent  of  the 
mineral,  it  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  the  molecule  of  the  compound. 


>  See  Dana*8  <'  System  of  Mineralo^,"  5th  edition,  p.  296. 
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YI. — On  Expeeihents  to  Detsrhike  the  Influekce  of  the  Molecttlak 
CovDrnoir  op  Fluii>s  ow  their  Motion  when  in  Rotation,  and  in 
Contact  with  Solids.  Report,  Part  I.  By  Henry  Hennesst, 
F.  R.  S.y  M.  R.  I.  A.y  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

[Bead,  February  12,  1877.] 

Obseryation  and  experiment  have  long  since  completely  established 
that  no  fluid  can  be  considered  as  strictly  exhibiting  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  ideal  substance  commonly  defined  in  almost  all  treatises 
and  class-books  on  hydro-mechanics  as  a  perfect  fluid. 

In  a  perfect  fluid,  the  particles  are  supposed  to  be  free  to  move 
among  each  other  by  the  smallest  application  of   force — ^in  other 
words,  they  are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  smooth,  and  totally  des- 
titute of  cohesion.    With  such  qualities,  their  motions  would  be 
free  from  friction  amongst  themselves,  and  almost  free  from  friction 
when  in  contact  with  many  solid  substances.    The  practical  experience 
of  hydraulic  engineers  has  long  since  clearly  shown,  that  the  flow  of 
liquids  is  accompanied  with  very  notable  resistances,  which  observers 
attributed  to  the  friction  of  the  liquids  against  the  surfaces  of  the 
vessels  and  pipes  in  which  they  were  moving.     More  recently,  mathe- 
maticians and  physical  inquirers  have  been  led  to  recognise  a  kind  of 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  fluids  depending  entirely  on  the  molecular 
properties  of  the  fluids  themselves,  and  to  this  kind  of  resistance  the 
name  internal  frieticn  has  been  generally  applied.     If  this  term  is  to 
continue  in  use,  it  appears  to  me  that  care  should  be  taken  to  clearly 
discriminate  between  this  kind  of  resistance  to  motion  and  that  of 
friction,  as  it  is  commonly  understood  between  solid  bodies.     If  two 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces  of  solids  of  the  same  form  and  molecular  char- 
acter are  in  close  contact,  as,  for  instance,  two  sheets  of  glass,  such 
great  resistance  to  the  motion  of  one  upon  the  other  exists,  that 
portions  of  them  are  liable  to  shear  away.     The  resistance  to  motion 
in  this  case  is  almost  entirely  due  to  cohesion.     If  two  dissimilarly 
constituted  substances  be  moved  in  contact,  experience  shows  that 
when  they  are  very  smooth  the  motion  meets  with  little  resistance,  but 
when  they  are  rough,  the  resistance  may  be  very  considerable.     In 
the  latter  case  work  must  be  expended  in  causing  the  asperities  of  one 
surface  to  surmount  or  rub  away  the  asperities  of  the  other,  and 
hence,  in  some  languages,  friction  is  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with 
attrition.     We  possess  no  evidence  for  assuming  that  such  conditions 
exist  between  the  particles  of  a  fluid  as  to  justify  us  in  classifying  the 
internal  resistance  to  its  motion  as  identical  with  this  kind  of  force. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  the  molecular  statics  of  liquids  pre- 
sented in  the  well-known  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction,  and  in 
the  admirable  researches  of  Plateau  on  masses  of  liquid  free  from  the 
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action  of  gravity,  we  must  conclude  that,  although  the  intermobility  of 
the  molecules  is  the  fundamental  property  of  all  liquids,  this  property 
is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion.  When  liquids 
possess  cohesion  in  a  high  degree,  they  are  said  to  be  viscid.  As  &r 
as  my  observations  have  gone,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
resistance  to  liquid  motion,  designated  as  internal  friction,  arises 
almost  entirely  from  cohesion  of  their  particles,  and  that  it  might  be 
more  simply  and  more  correctly  called  vUcidity} 

The  paramount  influence  exercised  by  the  motions  of  fluids  in 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  has  long  since  in- 
duct observers  to  undertake  experimental  researches  with  reference 
to  the  resistances  of  fluids.  Coulomb'  was  the  first  who  made  syste- 
matic  experiments  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  influence  of  cohesion 
on  the  resistance  of  fluids.  His  researches  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  resistances  experienced 
between  the  surface  of  a  moving  solid  and  a  fluid  in  contact.  Similar 
experiments  have  been  more  recently  performed  by  Meyer.'  Helm- 
holtz^  and  Pietrowzki  have  carried  on  experiments  with  a  notably 
modified  method. 

In  the  two  first  of  these  inquiries  the  experiments  were  conducted 
by  causing  a  solid  horizontal  circular  disk  immersed  in  the  fluid  to 
undergo  periodical  oscillations  around  a  vertical  axis.  In  the  third,  the 
fluid  was  included  in  a  solid  globe,  which  was  subjected  to  periodic 
oscillations.  In  order  to  deduce  from  the  facts  of  observation  in  these 
cases  any  results  as  to  the  external  or  internal  resistance  of  the  fluids, 
elaborate  mathematical  theories  are  indispensable.  In  the  latter  case 
especially,  the  oscillations  of  the  hollow  globe  produce  waves  whose 
motions  complicate  the  phenomena  so  as  to  require  complex  formulas 
for  their  expression. 

Among  the  phenomena  in  which  the  internal  resistance  of  fluids 
may  be  important,  those  where  liquids  arc  in  rotation  about  an  axis 
seem  to  be  more  simple  than  where  they  are  undergoing  large  oscilla- 
tions, and  it  thus  occurred  to  me  that  an  experimental  study  of  such 
a  motion  of  fluids  might  prove  fruitful  in  results.  From  the  nature  of 
fluids  it  seems  likely,  whatever  precautions  we  may  take,  that  even 
the  most  simple  kinds  of  motion  of  their  particles  cannot  take  place 
with  great  rapidity  without  the  production  for  a  time  of  some  kind  of 
oscillation.     But  the  results  will  probably  be  less  complicated  than 

1  The  floatation  of  small  solids  of  greater  density  than  the  liquids  on  the  fluid 
surface  f>howB  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  liquid  among  themselves  may  be 
sometimes  accompanied  by  repulsion  for  solids.  I  have  already  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Academy  some  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  co- 
hesion of  the  liquid  particles  for  each  other  was  clearly  illustrated,  as  well  as  their 
repulrion  for  the  small  solid  bodies. — **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'* 
vol.  i.,  series  ii.,  p.  163. 

^  ''  Memoires  de  Tlnstitut  National,"  tom.  iii. 

'  Poggendorfs  "  Annalen,"  vol.  cxiii.,  p.  65. 

<  "  Sitzungsberichte  der  kais.  Academic  zu  AVien,**  vol.  xl. 
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"wlien  such  oscillations  are  purposely  produced,  as  was  done  in  some  of 
the  experiments  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The   researches  on  the  motions   of  iiquids  which  I  have   com- 
menced are  intended  to  elucidate  the  phenomenon  of  fluids  in  rotation, 
under  varying  conditions.   I  was  led  to  study  the  matter,  chiefly  from 
its  bearing  upon  a  question  regarding  the  structure  of  our  earth  and 
the  other  bodies  of  our  planetary  system.     Among  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  the  figure  of  the  earth  had  been  long  required  as  a 
standing  proof  that  it  was  originally  in  a  fluid  state.     The  arguments 
of  Play&ir  and  Sir  John  Herschel  to  account  for  this  figure  by  th^ 
abrasion  of  a  solid  globe  under  the  action  of  denuding  forces  have 
been  long  since  shown  by  me,  in  a  communication  to  this  Academy,'  to 
lead  to  results  entirely  inconsistent  with  observation.     The  results  of 
my  calculations  on  this  point  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
other  mathematicians,  and  the  question  seems  therefore  to  be  finally 
at  rest.     Bat  although  the  primitive  fluidity  of  our  planet  seems  now 
to  be  universally  admitted,  doubts  have  been  put  forward  as  to 
whether  any  great  portion  of  its  interior  is  yet  in  a  fluid  state.     As 
this  is  obviously  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  in  geological 
theory,  and  in  any  attempts  at  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  its  solution  has  long  been  under  discus- 
sion.   The  idea  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  that 
if  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  interior  were  fluid,  the  resulting 
motions  of  the  earth's  axb  known  to  astronomers  as  precession  and 
nutation  might  be  different  from  what  would  take  place  in  a  perfectly 
solid  spheroid.   He  investigated  the  problem  mathematically,  with  the 
aid  of  the  usual  equations  of  hydro-dynamics  and  the  equations  of 
rotation.     His  condusions  were  that  the  earth  was  chiefly,  or  almost 
wholly,  solid.     His  formulae  were  deduced  upon  the  supposition  that 
BO  friction,  or  resistance,  existed  between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  that  no  internal  friction  existed  in  the  fluid.     In  the 
words  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  **The  success  of  the  calculation  depends 
upon  a  remarkable  result  at  which  he  has  arrived,  that  the  precession 
caused  by  the  disturbing  forces  in  a  homogeneous  shell,  filled  with 
homogeneous  fluid,  in  which  the  eUipticities  of  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  are  the  same,  is  the  same,  whatever  the  thickness  of  tlio 
shell.   It  is,  therefore,  the  same  for  a  spheroid  solid  to  the  centre."   I 
am  now  enabled  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Hopkins'  hypothesis  of  a  fluid 
with  particles  entirely  destitute  of  resistance  to  their  own  motions, 
and  without  friction  against  its  solid  envelope,  be  adopted,  the  result 
alluded  to  by  Pratt  can  be  obtained  by  a  very  simple  analysis.   I  hope 
^oon  to  be  able  to  submit  such  a  proof  in  another  paper.   The  result  is 
one  of  some  importance,  for,  combined  with  another  to  which  I  had 
been  led,  it  shows  that  the  earth  cannot  be  entirely  solid,  and  that  it 
^i  for  the  most  part,  a  mass  of  fluid  contained  within  a  shell  of  undc- 
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tcnniiied  thickness.  At  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  this  fluid  must 
have  properties  entirely  different  from  the  ideal  fluid  araumed  in 
Mr.  Hopkins'  inquiries.  I  was  led  to  affirm,  that  the  fluid  matter  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  possessed  such  an  amount  of  viscidity  as  to 
cause  it  to  rotate  together  with  its  solid  envelope,  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted one  continuous  mass. 

Several  years  afterwards,  hy  a  very  simple  process  of  reasonin«^ 
from  physical  and  mechanical  principles,  M.  Delaunay  was  led  to 
announce  precisely  the  same  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  motions 
,of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  earth.  80  remarkable  a  conflrmation 
of  my  views  created  much  discussion,  and  some  of  those  who  had 
adopted  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hopkins  seemed  to  call  in  question  the 
physical  properties  of  fluids  alluded  to  by  M.  Delaunay  and  myself. 
The  properties  in  question  are  the  outward  resistances  of  fluids  to 
solids  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  internal  resistances  among  the 
fluid  particles,  when  both  the  fluids  and  solids  are  rotating.  It  is 
sc&rcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  phenomena  of  fluids  in  rotation 
are  connected  with  other  physical  questions,  and  they  have  a  most 
important  connexion  with  questions  of  the  practical  application  of 
hydro-mechanics.  Hence  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  inquiry 
I  have  commenced  may  be  attended  with  some  useful  result. 

The  first  experiments  I  tried  were  similar  to  those  quoted  by 
M.  Delaunay,  and  made,  under  his  direction,  by  M.  Champagneur. 

I  obtained  a  small  glass  globe,  which  could  be  more  or  less  filled 
with  liquid  by  a  small  opening.  A  strong  silk  cord  was  looped  round 
the  region  of  its  equator,  and  to  the  opposite  sides  of  this  cord  a  pair 
of  silk  threads  were  attached,  which  were  fastened  to  a  support  close 
to  the  ceiling  of  a  lofty  room.  A  steady  and  rapid  rotation  was  com- 
municated to  the  globe  by  the  torsion  of  the  threads.  I  half  filled  th(^ 
globe  with  common  water,  and  placed  a  number  of  small  pieces  of 
paper  of  the  same  size  on  its  surface  at  different  distances.  Whenever 
the  globe  was  set  in  rapid  rotation,  the  pieces  of  paper  were  at  first 
left  behind,  and  therefore  the  water ;  but  when  the  rotation  was  long 
continued,  the  papers  appeared  to  move  at  the  same  rate.  If  the 
rotation  was  slow  from  the  commencement,  the  papers  seemed  to 
move  with  precisely  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  glass  globe. 
With  moderate  velocities,  if  a  piece  of  paper  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  flat  surface-hemisphere  of  water,  it  required  some  time  to 
partake  of  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  if  placed  near  the  glass  it 
immediately  moved. 

However  instructive  these  experiments  were,  they  could  only  be 
regarded  as  preliminary  inquiries,  suggestive  of  ideas  to  be  tested  by 
more  precise  methods. 

I  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  well-known  mechanician 
and  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Spencer,  devised  an  apparatus  which  might 
be  employed  in  the  study  of  phenomena  accompanying  very  slow  rota- 
tion of  fluids  or  rapid  rates  of  motion.  I  was  particularly  desirous  of 
being  able  to  obser\*e  the  effects  of  the  internal  viscidity  of  liquids  by 
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vrhich  the  motioiis  of  sticcessirc  strata  of  the  same  liquid  influence 
the  adjoining  strata.  On  this  account  I  have  not  employed  the 
arrangement  used  hy  Coulomb,  and  subsequently  applied  by  Meyer, 
as  the  direct  results  which  that  arrangement  gives  refer  more  imme- 
diately to  the  resistance  of  a  solid  surface  moving  against  the  liquid. 
Besults  as  to  the  internal  viscidity  have  subsequently  been  deduced 
indirectly  from  the  observations  thus  made. 

As  the  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  study  the  pheno- 
mena accompanying  the  rotation  of  liquids,  a  steady  rotating  motion 
was  indispensable.     For  this  purpose  I  had  a  clock  specially  con- 
structed, Tvhich  worked  by  a  gearing  of  toothed  wheels,  so  as  to  move 
a  vertical  axle  carrying  on  it  a  very  strong  wooden  disk,  to  which 
another  exactly  similar  could  be  fastened  by  screws.     On  the  latter 
was  fixed  a  broad  socket  of  hard  wood,  with  a  large  hollow  screw  cut 
deeply  within  it.     The  vessels  employed  were  glass,  and  each  canied 
at  bottom  a  broad  solid  screw  of  hard  wood  firmly  attached  by  cement. 
In  this  way  the  most  complete  union  between  the  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  and  the  rotating  support  was  obtained.     The  clock  was 
driven  by  two  powerful  springs,  and  was  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
when  slow  motions  were  required.     A  fan  with  movable  pallets  wa& 
employed  as  a  regulator  for  rapid  motions.     The  whole  was  supported 
by  and  firmly  bolted  to  a  low  flat  table  of  wood.     The  circular  disks 
ore  furnished  with  a  slotted  arm  and  clamping  screw  which  permits 
the  axis  of  the  vessel  containing  liquid  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  to 
the  axis  of  rotation.     The  vessel  which  was  principally  employed  is 
of  glass ;    it  has  a  bell-shaped  bottom  and  cylindrical  sides.      Around 
the  cylinder  a  slij  of  paper,  divided  into  t360  equal  parts,  was  rolled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  forming  the  cross  sec- 
tion, or  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  when  at  rest. 
In  order  to  observe  the  relative  motions  of  the  liquid  and  the  contain- 
ing vessel,   a  strong  rectangular  frame  was  fixed  to  firm  supports 
placed  outside  the  table  already  mentioned,  but  not  touching  it.     The 
cross  piece  had  a  slot  which  permitted  a  small  brass  crotchet  to  be 
screwed  down  vertically,  after  being  shifted  until  it  was  placed  over 
the  centre  of  the  vessel.      In  this  Crotchet  is  a  small  slit  which  could 
be  closed  by  a  screw.     Erom  the  crotchet  an  indicator  was  suspended 
hy  a  fibre  of  unspun  silk,  such  as  is  usually  employed  in  galvano- 
meters.    The  indicator  consists  of  two  fine  sMps  of  light  wood  (deal), 
fastened  with  strong  thread  at  the  ends  and  half  way  from  the  axis. 
At  the  axis  a  piece  of  very  fine  platinum  wire  was  looped,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  small  hook,  to  ^hich  the  suspending  fibre  of  silk  was 
attached. 

The  slips  of  deal  were  graduated  in  centimetres,  from  the  centre 
of  suspension  outwardly. 

Between  the  two  slips  of  deal  two*  equal  and  rectangular  thin 
laminas  of  mica  were  inserted ;  these  laminas  were  always  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  suspending  fibre 
hy  the  aid  of  the  graduation  above  mentioned.     Before  making  the 
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experiments,  the  indicator  and  its'mica  plates  were  always  perfectly 
balanced. 

Up  to  the  present,  water  has  been  the  liquid  exclusively  employed. 
I  have  sometimes  used  the  common  water  supplied  from  the  water- 
works, but  recently,  distilled  water.  In  making  the  experiments, 
^i^reat  care  was  necessary  in  the  introduction  of  the  mica  plates  into 
the  water.  If  water  was  a  perfect  fluid,  the  introduction  of  such, 
f^lender  disks  would  be  accompanied  by  no  sensible  resistance,  but  this 
was  so  far  from  being  true,  that  unless  both  plates  were  plunged  into 
the  liquid  at  the  same  time,  and  to  almost  equal  depths,  the  equili- 
brium of  the  indicator  became  totally  deranged  by  the  difference  of 
the  resistance  experienced  by  these  disks  plunged  edgeways.  After 
they  had  been  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  allowed  to  adjust  them- 
selves, it  was  manifest  that  each  disk  exercised  attraction  on  the 
jidjacent  liquid,  from  the  concave  meniscus  of  liquid  heaped  up  at 
t^ach  side.  But  this  is  precisely  what  is  desired,  for  we  wanted  au 
indicator  moving  as  much  as  possible  with  the  liquid,  and  immediately 
partaking  of  its  changes  of  velocity. 

If  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  were  absolutely  at  rest  during 
the  rotation,  it  would  resist  in  a  slight  degree  the  motions  of  the 
wooden  cross-bar  and  of  the  pieces  of  the  mica  disks  above  water ;  but 
iis  it  is  certain  that  air  is  endowed  with  some  viscidity,  or,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  internal  friction,  it  must  partake  in  some  measure  of 
the  motion  of  the  vessel.  If  it  did  not,  its  tendency  would  manifestly 
be  to  keep  the  indicator  in  its  original  place.  In  this  case  the  moving 
force  acting  on  the  indicator  would  be  that  of  the  strata  of  liquid 
pressing  against  the  mica  disks,  and  the  resistance,  that  of  the  air  in 
which  the  indicator  was  partly  plunged.  From  the  weight  and 
lUmcnsions  of  the  wooden  indicating  bar  and  the  mica  disks,  which  I 
have  already  given,  it  is  evident  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
whole  is  very  small,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cal- 
culate its  exact  amount.  In  reducing  the  results  of  observation,  in 
order  to  determine  numerical  co-efficients  for  the  friction  of  the  fluids 
against  solids,  or  for  internal  viscidity,  this  moment  must  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  apparatus  for  making  the  experiments  being  adapted  for 
working  with  very  slow  or  rapid  motions,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to 
divide  the  investigation  into  two  parts.  The  first  refers  only  to  the 
phenomena  of  slow  rotation.  By  the  adaptation  of  the  pendulum,  the 
vessel  containing  liquid  has  been  made  to  revolve  at  velocities  of  from 
about  one  turn  in  two  hours  and  a  half  to  one  turn  in  four  hours,  or 
i?ix  turns  in  a  day. 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  was  the  following :  The  vessel 
was  filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  twelve  centimetres,  which  enabled 
the  mica  disks  to  plunge  three  centimetres  into  the  liquid,  lea\ing  one 
centimetre  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  indicating  bar. 
After  this  had  come  to  perfectly  steady  condition,  the  positions  of  the 
mica  disks  were  sighted  on  the  graduated  circle,  and  when  the  sus- 
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pending  fibre  had  been  properly  centred,  both  disks  were  found  at 
180^  distance.  The  clock  having  been  prcTionslj  wonnd  up,  it  was 
now  set  in  motion.  When  the  rate  was  one  tiim.in  four  hours,  it  was 
easy  to  observe  the  positions  of  the  disks  at  short  intervals  as  well  aa 
after  stopping  the  clock  at  the  end  of /a  few  hours;  In  this  way  a 
small  ang^e  of  deviation  of  the  disks  with  reference  to  the  cylinder 
▼onld  be  instantly  detected.  As  the  arrangement  permitted  the 
placing  of  the  disks  at  different  distances  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  each  disk  was  accurately  measured  before 
each  experiment.  In  all  the  recent  experiments  with  very  slow  rota- 
tion, I  have  employed  distilled  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
was  maintained  by  hot  water  arrangements  nearly  constantly  at  about 
62^  Fahrenheit. 

ExpssniEirTS  yniR  Slow  Eotatioit. 


No.! 
1 

T. 

A. 

B. 

V.  of  R. 

1 
1 

2 

2hoiiis. 
51  minB. 

Distance    of  centre  disks 
from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
9  centimetres, 

Bisks   at   the   sam^   dis- 
tance, 

3I6« 
314 

316' 
314 

1  turn  in 
4  hours. 

3 

4  hoiiTB. 

Bisks  at  the  same  distance 

316 

316 

4 

11  hoUTB. 

»»            »»            •• 

316 

316 

5 

4  Boon. 

»»            >»            •  • 

316 

316 

6 

1 

1  hour. 

Bisks    at    6    centimetres 
from  axis  of  suspension. 

348i 

349 

7 

10  hours. 

»»           »>            •  • 

349 

349 

8 

Ihour. 

Bisks   at    4    centimetres 
from  the  axis. 

90 

90 

9 

10 

•  • 
Ibr.  40  mill. 

Bisks  at  9  centimetres,   . . 
Bisks  at  6  centimetres,   . . 

106 
86 

105 
85} 

Itumin2hrs. 

36  min. 
Same  velocity. 

U 

1 

Shonn. 

Bisks  at  6  oentimetree,  . . 

83 

83 

T.  means  duration  of  experiment.    A.  position  of  index  at  the  beginning,  B.  at 
tike  end.    Y.  of  R.  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  containing  vessel. 

Of  the  experiments  with  rapid  rotations,  the  only  result  which, 
I  think,  may  be  mentioned,  is  one  bearing  upon  those  obtained  from 
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slow  rotation.  When  the  vessel  rotated  once  in  thirty,  or  even  in 
twenty  seconds,  after  an  interval  of  abaut  seven  minutes  the  indicator 
moved  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  vessel.  When  the  mica 
plates  had  been  long  immersed  in  the  water,  this  interval  was 
reduced,  showing  that  the  water  took  time  to  completely  adhere  to 
the  mica. 

As  the  radius  of  the  vessel  is  132  millimetres,  the  disks  were 
plunged  in  water  at  42  millimetres  from  the  glass  sides  in  experiments 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9.  They  were  at  72  millimetres  in  experiments  6, 
7,  10,  and  11,  while  in  experiment  8  they  were  at  92  centimetres 
from  the  glass.  In  this  way  they  enable  us  to  observe  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  strata  situated  at  very  different  distances.  Yet  in  all 
of  these  observations,  from  the  moment  when  rotation  commenced 
tintil  its  conclusion,  the  index  continued  to  steadily  point  to  the  gra- 
duated circle.  The  adherence  of  the  water  to  the  mica  disks  was  all 
along  distinctly  manifest.  The  water  also  adhered  to  the  glass  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  all  through  the  fluid  the  adjacent  particles 
were  attracted  to  each  other.  With  slow  velocities  of  rotation,  these 
mictions  seemed  to  suffer  no  disturbance :  each  successive  stratum  of 
water,  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  mica  plates,  revolved  with 
precisely  the  same  angular  velocity,  and  thus  the  vessel  and  its  con- 
tained liquid  rotated  as  one  mass. 

Besides  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  foregoing  Table,  I  have 
made  several  others  with  slow  and  quick  velocities ;  the  former  all  lead 
to  the  same  result  as  those  recorded,  and  I  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  latter  for  the  second  part  of  my  Report.  The  observations  I  have 
already  made,  and  those  presented  by  other  inquirers,  clearly  establish 
that  natural  fluids  possess  internal  viscidity  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
vitally  influence  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  problems  in  hydro-mechanics.  Capillary  phenomena,  where  the 
molecular  action  of  solids  and  liquids  at  smidl  distances  is  so  strik- 
ingly manifested,  appear  to  have  led  to  the  notion  that,  because  large 
and  uncapillary  vessels  do  not  clearly  manifest  such  actions,  the 
motions  of  liquids  within  them  could  be  considered  as  independent  of 
molecular  action.  But  the  force  of  cohesion,  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle, exists  throughout  the  whole  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  no  matter  how 
great,  and  hence  its  motions  are  governed  by  the  specific  amount 
of  this  force.  It  is  singular  that  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  perfect 
fluid  should  be  so  constantly  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians  who 
have  treated  hydro-mechanical  questions,  when  one  of  the  best-known 
elementary  problems  implicitly  supposes  a  totally  different  fluid  pro- 
perty. A  cylindrical  vessel  containing  liquid  is  set  into  very  rapid 
rotation  :  required  the  shape  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
ordinary  equations  of  hydro-dynamics  are  used  for  solving  the  problem, 
but  the  hypothesis  is  made  tiiat  the  angular  velocity  of  each  particle 
of  the  liquid  is  the  same.  This  could  not  be  true  in  a  perfect  liquid. 
The  cylinder  would  tend  to  slip  past  the  particles  close  to  it,  and  if 
these  acquired  any  velocity  from  the  roughness  of  the  cylinder,  the 
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tuljacent  internal  strata  would  remain  undisturbed.  When  the  expe- 
riment is  actually  made,  the  observed  and  calculated  form  of  surface 
agree  very  well.  But  this  arises  because  the  whole  fluid  possesses 
internal  yiscidity  whereby  each  stratum  has  a  grip  on  that  which  it 
encloses,  and  it  cannot  rotate  without  pulling  the  o&er. 

A  mathematician,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made,  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  that  the  conclusion  I  put  forward,  as  to  the  inte- 
rior fluid  of  the  earth  and  its  containing  solid  shell  rotating  as  one  mass,  is 
"a  mechanical  impossibility."  In  making  this  remark,  he  had  in  view 
the  purely  ideal  substance  called  a  perfect  fluid.  The  experiments  I 
bive  already  made  seem  to  show  that,  for  a  natural  fluid,  the  pheno- 
mena of  its  rotation  are  in  harmony  with  my  conclusions,  and  widely 
<lifferent  from  those  of  the  ideal  substance  commonly  defined  as  a  fluid 
in  connexion  with  mathematico-physical  theories.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
solid  shell  enclosing  a  mass  of  fluid,  it  was  asserted  that  the  slowness 
of  the  precessional  motion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  shell  and  its  contained  liquid.  The  experiments  I  have 
made  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  relative  velocities  are  closely 
dependent  upon  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  solid  envelope,  and  when 
this  moves  ^owly  the  liquid  is  carried  along  with  it  as  if  the  whole 
^ere  one  mass. 
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VII. — Ok  Revital  of  Maktjscbipts  on  Parchment.    By  R.  Angus- 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 

[Read,  February  26, 1877.] 

Ha  VINO  attended  occasionally  to  the  manuscripts  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Perguson,  although  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  have  finished  my  work^ 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  results  up  to  this  time.  I  began  with  the 
fullest  ignorance,  and  tried  methods  long  since  tried ;  and  I  fear  that,, 
even  now,  I  am  able  to  speak  only  of  modifications  of  old  plans.  Stilly 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  obtained  equally  good  results,  I 
shall  venture  to  send  the  following  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  laid  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

I  tried,  as  many  people  have  done,  tannin,  and  find  that  it  acts 
very  differently  on  different  parchments.  In  one  case  it  was  fixed 
with  mastic  varnish,  and  a  manuscript  of  a  perfectly  illegible  character 
has  been  thus  rendered  clear  and  bright.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that 
it  is  unaltered  after  a  year. 

With  sulphide  of  ammonium  magnificent  dark  colours  were  ob- 
tained, but  it  is  not  easy  to  dry  the  ink  before  it  becomes  oxidised, 
and  the  dull  brown  returns.  Still  I  have  preserved  one  manuscript  of 
this  kind  with  mastic  varnish,  and  a  part  with  paraffin,  very  bright  for 
a  year. 

I  think  these  processes  might  be  used  so  that  the  brightness,  if 
temporary,  should  give  good  photographs.  They  are,  however, 
only  imperfect  processes.  The  preservation  I  found  much  facilitated 
by  moistening  the  parchment  with  water  until  it  was  quite  soft,  and 
then  mounting  it  on  card  board.  This  plan  has  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  adopted  with  skins,  but  it  seems  to  answer  perfectly.  It 
preserves,  at  least,  one  side  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  varnish 
preserves  the  other.     The  back  of  the  paper  could  also  be  varnished. 

This  is  a  question  which  requires  to  be  reviewed  from  many  sides, 
and  it  is  a  new  one  to  me,  so  that  I  do  not  say  much  as  yet. 

The  use  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  very  naturally  occurs  to  a 
chemist,  and  it  was  with  this  salt  I  obtained  the  best  results ;  it  was, 
however,  used  acid.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  I  believe 
a  certain  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  ink  may  have  taken 
place  without  a  corresponding  deposit  of  the  iron  compound.  The 
acid  first  used  was  acetic.  After  having,  in  the  usual  way,  used  solu- 
tions which  produced  results  which,  to  say  the  least,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  final,  it  was  with  very  great  surprise  that  I  saw  the  whole 
parchment  become  white  as  new,  and  in  all  probability  much  whiter 
than  ever  it  was  before.  The  dark-brown,  dirty,  and  crumpled  parch- 
ment, with  illegible  marks,  was  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  writing 
perfectly  clear  and  sharp,  and  when  laid  on  a  bouxl,  still  in  a  moist 
state,  it  was  smooth  also.     This  I  thought  a  great  triumph,  but  it 
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eccmred  to  me  that  the  action  was  only  superficial,  and  that  the 
colour  woold  go  deeper  when  it  was  longer  exposed,  but  to  my  grief 
this  did  not  ti^e  place,  but  the  ink  began  to  fade.  Seeing  this,  the 
parchment  was  washed,  then  weU  gummed  behind,  and  put  on  a 
smooth  board  so  as  to  be  photographed.  The  writing  was  bright 
enough  still,  but  had  lost  its  ori^nal  brilliancy,  and  as  the  original 
and  the  photograph  are  in  your  hands,  you  can  judge  of  the  results.. 
[Smce  writing  the  above  the  whiteness  has  diminished.] 

The  diminution  of  colour  was  a  disappointment ;  on  considering 
that  the  ferro-cyanide  of  iron  was  found  by  Graham  to  be  soluble,  but 
very  slowly,  in  oxalic  acid,  it  was  imagined  that  it  might  be  so  in  acetic. 
Gndiam,  howerer,  did  not  find  this.  Still  we  must  take  the  result.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  then,  it  was  needful  to  try  another  acid,  and  I  took 
common  sulphuric.  I  had  no  MS.  of  the  untouched  kind  to  try  upon, 
and  I  have  used  only  scraps  of  some  which  had  failed  with  other  pro- 
cesses; but  there  I  find,  so  far,  a  confirmation  of  the  belief  that,  by 
allowing  the  writing  to  remain  linger,  it  would  take  up  mere  of  the 
solution,  and  darken  by  being  penetrated.  One,  after  eight  days'  im- 
mersion, was  darker  than  ever,  and  that  point  is  apparently  settled. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  was  not  whitened:  true,  but  it  was  a 
skin  that  had  been  so  much  tortured  with  chemicals  previously,  that  one 
need  not  be  surprised.  - 1  tried  also  neutral  solutions  with  varying  re- 
sults.    A  good  deal  depends  on  the  ink  and  the  quality  of  parchment. 

Now,  I  am  in  this  position :  I  have  a  belief  that  the  process  might 
be  perfected  by  various  modifications,  but  I  have  no  material  on  which 
to  work.  I  believe  there  are  many  old  parchments  quite  useless,  and 
on  some  of  these  I  am  desirous  of  continuing  the  trials.  This  class, 
probably,  does  not  exist  in  the  Academy,  but  is  found  chiefly  among 
papers  of  lawyers.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  any  ex- 
periments on  MSS.  with  ancient  literature  of  any  kind  or  on  very  old 
XS8.,  but  there  are  trifles  in  abundance. 

The  chief  novelty  in  this  process  is  the  clearing  of  the  ground.  It 
often  happens  that  the  ink  is  dark  enough,  but  being  equcdled  by  the 
darkness  of  the  ground,  nothing  is  seen ;  the  absolute  whitening  of  the 
ground  makes  the  faintest  shade  of  the  remaining  ink  visible,  and  all 
vc  require  to  do  is  to  use  a  compound  which  will  not  dissolve  the  ink. 

For  MSS.  which  are  not  written  with  ink  prepared  with  iron  salts, 
but  with  carbonaceous  inks,  this  process  would  be  perfect,  as  the  ferro- 
cjanide  does  not  act  on  carbon.  Where  the  writing  or  painting  is 
oleaginous,  the  clearing  up  of  the  surface  will  restore  the  original 
ground;  but  without  ajffecting  the  characters  or  lines  either  for  good  or 
c^,  it  will  throw  them  into  the  fullest  contrast.  I  do  not  know 
^  any  MSS.  are  of  this  kind  in  this  country. 

If  there  be  nothing  to  bind  the  colour ;  if,  for  example,  there 
should  only  be  the  remains  of  a  water-colour  writing  or  drawing,  the 
vse  of  a  watery  solution  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  an  objection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  use  the  process  for  paper,  because  a  large 
^ount  of  liquid  is  required,  the  solution  not  being  merely  painted 
over,  as  in  the  old  process. 

UVote  mUM  February ^  1877.— I  wpote  this  in  January,  1876,  and  after  a  year  I 
"^  it,  W  baring  done  nothing,  there  ii  nothing  to  alter.] 

».  1.  A.  FBoc,  nsa.  n.,  vol.  iii. — bcibmce.  F 
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VIII. — ^Reports  from  the  Obsestatort  of  TRnrrrr  College,  DuBixy. 
By  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Andrews  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of 
Ireland. 

Xo.  1. — Ok  the  Method  of  Rbgulatiko  a  Clock  intended  to  show 

Correct  Mean  Time. 

[Read,  February  26, 1877.] 

In  the  following  note  I  describe  the  method  which  I  have  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  the  new  mean  time  clock  erected  by  Messrs.  Booth, 
of  Dublin,  at  the  Obsorvatory  of  Dunsink.  This  clock  controls  an 
electric  current,  which  goes  from  the  Observatory  to  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  oi  regulating  the  clock  in  the  Port  and  Docks  0£&ce  of  Dublin 
to  correct  Dublin  time.  • 

In  the  regulation  of  the  clock  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  make 
the  clock  show  correct  time  directly.  In  other  words,  we  try  to  have 
the  error  of  the  clock  always  small.  The  method  I  have  employed  is 
the  well-known  one  of  applying  small  correcting  weights  to  the  pen- 
dulum at  the  centre  of  its  length.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
following  description  of  the  way  to  make  this  correction  in  a  system- 
atic and  orderly  manner  may  be  of  use  : — 

It  was  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  weight  of  635  milligrammes, 
placed  upon  the  **  shelf,"  which  is  fixed  on  the  pendulum  rod  at  the 
centre  of  its  length,  increased  the  rate  of  the  clock  one  second  per 
diem. 

I  shall  suppose  that  the  error  of  the  mean  time  clock  is  to  be 
determined  every  day  at  mean  noon  by  comparison  with  the  astro- 
nomical clock. 

Suppose  that  yesterday  at  noon  the  error  was  JF',  and  that  to-day 
at  noon  the  error  is  JF,  the  rate  of  the  clock  is  therefore  E  -  -E^,  and 
consequently  the  error  at  noon  to-morrow  would  be  2  -^  -  E'.  If, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  have  the  clock  right  at  noon  to-morrow,  a 
number  of  weights  equivalent  to  2  E-  E'  must  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  shelf  at  noon  to-day.  The  principle  of  the  correction  is  that, 
by  comparison  of  the  errors  of  noon  to-day  and  noon  yestprday,  we 
endeavour  to  make  the  clock  right  at  noon  to-morrow. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  method  we  may  assume  that 
we  never  have  to  deal  with  a  clock  more  than  two  or  three  seconds 
wrong,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  correction  may  be  made 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

We  shall  assume  that  half  a  second  is  the  smallest  portion  of  time 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  cognizance.  The  following  Table  will 
then  tell  us  at  once  how  many  weights  should  be  placed  on  or  taken 
off  the  shelf: — 
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Sbcokds  of  Mean  Time  Clock  at  Tbub  Mean  Noon  to-day. 
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For  example,  at  mean  noon  to-day  the  clock  showed  llh.  59m. 
o9-0a.,  while  yesterday  it  showed  Oh.  Om.  O'Ss.,  then  the  tahle  gives 
^  2*5,  which  means  that  weights  equivalent  to  2*5  seconds  should  be 
placed  on  the  shelf,  to  make  the  clock  right  to-morrow. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  this  correction  fifteen  cylin- 
Wcal  brass  weights  have  been  made.  These  cylinders  have  weights 
corresponding  to  3,  6,  9,  10,  10-5,  11,  11-5,  12,  12-5,  13,  13-5,  14, 
H-5, 15  seconds  respectively. 

In  starting  the  clock,  it  is  rated  by  the  pendulum  bob,  in  the  usual 
▼ay,  to  go  as  nearly  accurately  as  possible  when  the  12*6  second 
cylinder,  and  also  the  6  second  cylinder  are  both  on  the  shelf.  The 
latter  will  not  be  altered,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  change 
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in  the  dock-rate,  when  it  may  he  replaced  hy  the  3  or  the  9.  The 
ordinary  daily  correction  ia  simply  made  hy  changing  one  of  the 
cylinders  for  another.    Thus,  to  take  an  example — 

Suppose  that  to-day  the  clock  showed  59  seconds,  that  yesterday 
it  was  correct,  then  the  Tahle  gives  +  2.  If,  then,  the  cylinder  11  5 
were  on  the  pendulum,  it  should  he  removed,  and  13-5  put  on  instead. 
It  will,  however,  occasionally  happen  that  the  required  correction  is 
bOTond  the  reach  of  the  change  which  could  be  effected  by  one 
cylinder.  It  would  be  so  in  the  instance  just  given,  if  the  cylinder  1 3*5 
bad  been  on  the  shelf,  instead  of  11*5.  The  correction  would  then 
rdbuire  a  cylinder  of  15*5.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  6  is  removed, 
and  9  put  on  instead,  and  then  the  cylinder  12*5  seconds  is  put  on. 
The  second  cylinder  is  thus  only  re<^uired  for  secular  corrections,  as  it 
were ;  the  ordinary  daily  correction  is  effected  in  a  moment  by  the  ex- 
tremely simple  process  of  changing  one  cylinder  for  another. 

The  cylmders  are  very  readily  removed,  without  deranging  the 
pendulum,  and  the  numb^  appropriate  to  each  cylinder  is  engraved 
upon  it. 

Although  this  method  may  seem,  in  describing  it,  to  be  somewhat 
complicated,  yet  it  works  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  precision. 
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IX. — ^Pboof  of  Haiputoiv's  Peincifle  of  Yabtxito  AcnoK.     By  Pbo- 
FESsoR  Tait  ;  Commimicated  by  De.  Ball. 

[Read,  April  9,  1877.] 
We  have  as  usual, 

A  =  2jTdt, 
8A=j{&T^SH-^F)dt 

=  5  {(^BO  +  ^8^  --^—SO]  dt  +  thH 
}\^  dO  dO      J 

=  2  if^")  se\  +  tm 
Wdo)    ) 

-I-  2 /(terms  disappearing  in  consequence  of  Lagrange's 
Equations  of  Motion)  iddt. 


whence  of  course 


dA     dT   ^ 
—  =  — ,  &c., 

dO      dS 


dA  _ 
dS'^' 


wMch  is  the  essence  of  Hamilton's  varying  action. 
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X. — Labobatobt  Notes.^    Bv  Chasles  B.  C.  Tichborste,  Fh.  D., 

F.'C.  S.,  &c. 

Xo.    6.-^05  THS  FOKMATIOV  OF  MaGKETIC  OxIDE   BT  THE  DlSSOaATIOX 

OF  Febbous  Salts. 
[Bead,  April  23, 1877.] 

Iir  the  description  of  a  find  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  Wicklow,  wbicli  I 
read  before  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  I  lately  offered 
some  suggestions  as  regards  the  processes  by  which  these  deposits 
were  formed  in  such  localities ;  the  stratified  appearance  of  the  ore, 
taken  in  connexion  with  its  associated  minerals,  at  once  putting 
out  of  question  the  idea  of  this  magnetite  being  of  igneous  origin. 
There  was,  however,  undoubted  evidence  of  the  ore  being  the  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  into  sulphates  of  the  base.  Presuming  that 
there  is  no  limestone  in  this  district,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  deposition  of  FcsOi  was  determined  without  the  aid  of  a  pre- 
cipitant. At  the  time  of  my  reading  the  Paper  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  exhibited  a  tube,  which  originally  contained  a  partially 
oxidized  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  twenty-four  hours).  On 
submitting  this  tube,  when  sealed,  to  a  temperature  considerably 
above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  magnetic  oxide  was  deposited,  appa- 
rently in  the  anhydrus  state.  On  repeating  this  experiment  lately, 
with  definitely  oxidized  solutions,  to  my  great  surprise  I  got  nothing 
but  an  anhydrus  red  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide,  perfectly  desti- 
tute of  magnetic  properties.  I  therefore  instituted  experiments  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  FcjOi,  would  be  deposited. 

A  mixture  was  made,  which,  on  precipitation,  would  give  us  the 
molecule  FeO,  Fe,,  Fcj,  or  one  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  solution  had 
been  oxidized  mp  to  the  ferric  condition.  On  heating  this  solution 
nothing  but  ferric  oxide  was  formed. 

In  one  case  half  the  solution  had  been  converted  into  a  ferric,  and 
half  left  as  a  ferrous  salt.  Such  a  solution  contained  the  elements  of 
an  oxide  2FeO,  Fes,  F,.  Only  peroxide  of  iron  was  obtained  in  this 
case  also,  even  after  prolonged  heating  at  a  very  high  pressure  in 
sealed  tubes.  As  I  thought  that  the  basicity  of  the  solutions  might 
determine  the  deposition  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  both  of  the  above 
solutions  were  rendered  so  basic  that  the  slightest  application  of  heat 
would  determine  a  precipitate  on  heating.  On  submitting  them  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  sealed  tubes  the  deposits  were  not  magnetic, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the 
easy  dissociation  of  ferric  oxide,  that  oxide  is  deposited  first,  and  that 
the  acidity  of  the  solution  produced  by  this  act  of  dissociation  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  ferrous  oxide  in  solution.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
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point  would  ultimately  be  reached  where  the  djad  iron  would  be  de- 
posited if  we  could  get  tubes  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  pressure, 
bat  they  invariably  burst.  The  presence  of  alkaline  salts,  although 
they  facilitate  the  deposition  of  basic  precipitates,  did  not  in  this  case 
determine  the  formation  of  magnetic  oxide. 

A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time  until  partially  oxidized.  The  residting 
mlution  was  then  placed  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  on  the  application 
of  heat  it  immediately  deposited  the  magnetic  oxide,  and  apparently 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  what  would  be  deposited  from  the  small 
amount  of  bioxide  formed.  We,  therefore,  see  that  mixtures  such 
as  would  give  the  oxide  Fe304,  on  precipitation  by  an  alkali,  or 
alkaline  earth,  do  not  give  magnetic  oxide  when  submitted  to  the 
dissociative  action  of  heat,  or  at  least  they  do  not  do  so  under  the 
pressure  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  to  bear.  But  we  also  find  that 
partially  oxidized  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  containing  lO  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  ferric  oxide,  do  deposit  magnetic  oxide,  on  submitting 
them  to  heat  under  pressure,  although  such  a  solution  on  being  left 
exposed  to  the  air  would  not  deposit  anything  but  ferric  oxide. 
Even  if  a  ferrous  salt  is  directly  precipitated,  in  time  the  ferrous 
oxide  is  formed,  but  never  the  intermediate  magnetic  oxido.  On  the 
application  of  a  temperature  above  100  C,  magnetic  oxide  is  deposited 
from  solutions  which  are  slightly  oxidized. 

Assuming  that  pyrites  is  the  origin  of  this  vein  of  magnetic  ore, 
we  should  get  by  the  weathering  action  of  the  air  a  solution  which 
would  exactly  answer  all  these  requisites — a  ferrous  sulphate  partially 
oxidized,  and  in  a  basic  condition.  Magnetic  oxide  is  found  exten- 
Mvely  diffused,  and  in  immense  masses,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
can  be  formed  by  igneous  action,  and  is  no  doubt  frequently  formed  by 
the  precipitating  action  of  alkaline  earths ;  but  there  are  certain  de- 
ponts  which  from  their  character  do  not  point  to  either  of  those 
methods ;  and  I  have,  I  think,  supplied  in  this  note  a  description  of 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  magnetite  is  sometimes  formed  in  the 
laboratory  of  Nature. 
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XI. — Obsbbtations  on  the  PHEiroMBirA  OF  THE  TiDBS  AS  Obsebtkd  at 
Fleetwood  (Lancashibe),  with  Illustbations  fbom  the  Tides  of 
Rathhttllan  (Co.  Donegal).  By  the  Ret.  James  Psasson,  M.  A., 
Cantab.,  Ex-Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[Read,  May  14,  1877.] 

HAYnre  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  making  obserrations  upon  the 
tides  at  Fleetwood,  I  wish  to  place  on  record  some  of  the  theoretical 
results  to  which  I  have  been  led,  as  well  as  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  a  graphical  construction  which  I  have  found  very  conve- 
nient for  illustrating  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  their 
production.  The  most  elementary  knowledge  on  the  subject  teaches 
us  that  the  elevation  of  the  tides  is  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  the 
moon  and  sun  on  the  waters  immediately  below  them,  but  also  that 
this  action  is  extended  directly  through  the  solid  body  of  the  earth  to 
the  waters  on  the  obverse  side  of  it.  The  effect  may  in  part  be  con- 
ceived by  supposing  two  moons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  earth,  the  line 
joining  them  always  passing  through  its  centre,  and  each  attracting, 
so  as  to  produce  on  its  own  side  the  tide  actually  exhibited.  The 
first  of  these  being  the  real  moon — the  second,  or  fictitious  one,  may 
be  called  the  ^'  anti-moon."  In  the  very  same  way,  we  must  imagine 
the  tides  which  are  produced  by  the  sun  to  be  of  the  same  twofold 
character.  We  are  thus  introduced  to  four  sets  of  tides,  each,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  operating  under  extremely  different  circumstances, 
namely — 1st,  a  tunar  tide,  swelling  under  the  direct  action  of  the 
moon ;  2nd,  an  anti-lunar  tide,  swelling  under  the  obverse  action  of 
the  ''  anti-moon ;"  3rd,  a  solar  tide,  generated  under  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun  ;  and  4th,  an  anti-solar  tide,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
"  anti-sun."  A  little  reflection  will  serve  to  make  it  apparent  that 
when  the  true  moon  is  seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere  or  has  north 
declinationy  the  fictitious  "anti-moon"  or  "anti-sun"  is  over  the 
southern  hemisphere,  or  has  south  declination.  More  than  this,  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  either  of  these  luminaries  advances  from  south  to  north 
declination,  its  fictitious  antagonist  will  recede  from  north  to  south 
declination,  and  vice  versd.  Rut  forasmuch  as  land  predominates  in 
the  northern,  and  water  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  magnitudes 
of  the  tides  produced  will,  from  this  cause  alone,  be  very  different,  and 
when  the  resulting  tides,  which  are  formed  of  the  superimposed  tides 
due  to  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  consecutively  arrive  at  our 
shores,  they  will  display  this  difference  of  magnitude  very  prominently. 
Now,  to  this  point  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention.  Theore- 
tically, "  the  action  of  the  moon  produces  a  tidal  spheroid ;  and  the 
protuberances  of  this  spheroid  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two 
tidal  waves — one  following  the  moon,  and  the  other  opposite  to  this. 
When  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  in  the  equator,  one  of  these  may  be 
called  the  northern,  and  the  other  the  southern  tidal  wave.  Now, 
places  in  the  northern  hemisphere  pass  nearer  to  the  pole  of  the 
northern  tidal  wave,  and  places  in  the  southern  hemisphere  nearer  to 
the  pole  of  the  southern;  and  hence  the  tides  are  alternately  greater  and 
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hour;  when  the  moon's  declination  is  south,  this  will  be  the. smaller 
tide."  This  is  precisely  what  theory  advances  (see  "Whewell's 
Dynamics/'  part  i.,  ed.  1832,  p.  198);  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
true  theory,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  based  on  the  Harmonic  Analysis 
of  the  Tides  contradicts  the  more  anciently-received  one.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  as  the  result  of  observation,  the  configuratioii  of 
land  and  water  is  such  as  to  cause  that  tidal  wave,  whose  pole  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  be  invariably  of  lower 
magnitude  than  that  whose  pole  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and, 
as  I  take  it,  the  simple  reason  of  the  contrariety  is,  that  neither  moon 
nor  sun  can  possibly  generate  a  tide  in  regions  where  little  or  no 
water  exists  for  the  purpose. 

What  observation  shows  is  this — ^that  the  lunw  tide  is  greater 
than  the  anti-lunar  which  follows  it,  whenever  the  moon's  declina- 
tion ranges  from  20  deg.  S.,  ascending  to  about  15  deg.  N.  ascending  ; 
and  tne  anti-lunar  tide  is  greater  than  the  lunar  whenever  t^e 
moon's  declination  ranges  from  20  deg.  N.,  descending  to  about  15  deg. 
8.,  descending  ;  the  parallax  being  the  same  throughout. 

A  fe\y  words  must  be  added  in  explanation  of  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. The  figures  at  the  side  denote  the  successive  feet  as  marked  on 
an  Admiralty  Tide-gauge,  whose  base  is  the  mean  level  of  low  water 
of  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  page  point  out 
the  days  of  the  month  during  which  the  observations  were  made,  and 
the  letters  "  w,"  **  tf,"  refer  to  the  morning  or  evening  tide,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  figures  in  the  middle  of  the  diagram  refer  also  to 
the  days  of  the  same  month,  but  each  of  them  is  put* a  day  and  a-half 
antecedent  to  those  in  the  top  line,  because  there  is  that  interval  from 
the  **  transit  B  "  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  during  which  the  tide  travels 
from  its  cradle  in  the  South  Pacific  to  the  Irish  Sea.  The  tides  are 
marked  alternately  by  dotted  and  by  straight  lines,  the  latter  indi- 
cating what  we  have  called  lunar ^  and  the  former  anti-lunar  tides, 
and  they  are  laid  down  to  scale,  thus  showing  by  the  lines  joining 
the  summits  the  course  of  the  curve  they  form.  Within  the  space  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  the  moon's  path  and  that  of  the  sun 
are  plotted  also  to  scale,  and  the  dotted  lines  show  those  of  the 
**  anti-moon"  and  **  anti-sun."  A  glance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  diagram,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  which  mark  each  tide, 
enables  us  to  complete  our  description.  If  we  take  the  morning  tide 
of  April  29th,  for  instance,  we  can  see  that  it  is  generated  partly  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  moon  with  the  declination  south  ascending  (a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  favourable  to  its  development),  and  partlyby  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun  with  declination  north.  The  evening  tide,  on 
the  contrary,  is  connected  with  the  action  of  the  **  anti-moon  "  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  that  of  the  **  anti-sun"  in  the  southern. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  a  lunar  tide  compounded  with  a  salary  and 
the  latter  is  an  anti-lunar  tide  compounded  with  an  anti-solar.  The 
positions  of  the  moon  at  each  quarter  are  likewise  noted,  and  also  at 
apogee  and  perigee,  and  thus  it  is  seen  how  the  sun's  angle  and  the 
moon's  distance  separately  affect  the  height  of  each  tide.  The  method 
is  new,  and  is  very  successful. 
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Xrr. — ^Refobt  oir  THE  Solid  aot)  Gaseous  Cokstituents  op  the 
ICaixow  Spa,  ly  the  Coukty  op  Cobk.  By  William  Plitnzett, 
Pellowof  the  Chemical  Society,  andLAircELOT  Stttddert,  LL.  D., 
Ez-Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[Read,  June  25, 1877.] 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Member  for  the  Borough,  Mr.  John  George 
X^Carthy,  M.  P.,  the  authors  being  deputed  by  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  to  analyze  this  mineral  water,  repaired  for  the  purpose 
to  Mallow,  in  August  last;  and  the  visit  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Plunkett 
in  the  September  following.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and 
north  of  the  Blackwater,  and  at  the  base  of  li Astone  hills  sheltering 
them  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  are  some  warm  wells,  two  of  these 
being  in  the  field  adjoining  the  Spa  House,  provided  bv  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Sir  Denham  Norreys,  Bart.  This  house  contains,  in  the  front 
room,  the  spring  so  long  used  and  celebrated. 

It  is  this  principal  Spa  that  the  authors  were  instructed  to  examine ; 
but  they  thought  fit  also  to  determine  the  gaseous  constituents  of  one 
of  the  outside  springs,  called  the  Ladies'  Well. 

The  well  in  the  house,  besides,  supplies  the  baths  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  its  overflow  affords  enough  to  the  town  for  domestic 
purposes.  This  well  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  margin  of  stone ;  it 
is  three  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a-half  wide. 

A  tablet  there  states  that  ^'  the  baths  have  been  found  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic  gout,  rheumatism,  palsy, 
and  stiff  joints;  (that)  they  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
allay  nervous  irritation,  and  remove  pain.  The  Mallow  Spa  (it  adds) 
resembles  in  its  properties  the  hot  wells  at  Clifton,  and  has  been 
long  used  for  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive 
dis^wes." 

Doctor  Alexander  Knox,  in  his  work  on  ''Irish  Watering 
Places,"  quotes  some  physicians  of  Mallow  and  Cork,  much  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  principal  well  in  August  last  showed  a  temperature  of 
70-16^  F.,  or  21-2°  C,  the  atmosphere  being  at  58-1°  F.,  or  14-5^  C. 
Besidents  of  the  place  agree  that  this  water  is  warmest  in  October, 
the  Ladies'  Well  in  August  reached  70-8°  F.,  or  21-6°  C;  but  it 
is  shallower,  and  more  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  than  the  inside 
spring. 

The  surface  of  both  wells  is  overspread  with  gas  bubble,  breaking, 
and  continuously  renewed. 

"  The  gas  (writes  Dr.  Knox)  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  prin- 
ci[)ally  carbonic  acid;  but  (he  adds)  it  the  analysis  of  Professor 
Baabeny,  instituted  on  the  spot,  be  correct,  it  is  composed  of — ^nitrogen, 
^3'5  parte,  and  oxygen,  6-5  parts"  in  the  hundred. 
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Analysing  the  gases  set  free  at  the  water's  surface,  as  the  authors 
did,  and  to  which  it  would  seem  that  Professor  Daubeny  confined  his 
examination  for  gases,  and  also  analyzing  the  gases  contained  in  a 
measured  portion  of  the  water  taken  from  below  its  surface,  which  the 
authors  were  careful  to  do,  in  addition — ^these  double  determinations 
enabled  them  to  go  far  towards  reconciling  the  apparently  conflicting 
views  reported  by  Dr.  Enox. 

Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  gas,  as  contained  in  the  i^vater, 
and  also  the  composition  of  the  gas  as  set  free  in  the  spring,  agreed  so 
nearly  with  the  composition  as  calculated  in  Bunsen's  chapter  on 
'*  Gases  absorbed  in  Mineral  Springs,"  as  to  be,  in  his  words,  a 
''  valuable  confirmation  of  both  analyses." 

The  authors  now  beg  to  explain  and  state  the  results  they  obtained 
for  the  gaseous  and  ^d  constituents  of  these  Mallow  waters ;  the 
analyses  having  been  conducted  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Collego 
of  Science,  by  the  permission  of  Professor  Galloway. 

The  free  gases  and  the  gases  absorbed  in  the  water  were  both 
examined.  The  absorbed  gases  were  boiled  out  from  700  cub.  cent, 
of  the  water  by  the  meti^od  described  in  Miller's  ''  Elements  of 
Chemistry,"  part  ii.,  pp.  55,  56;  and  the  analyses  were  made  by  the 
method  adopted  by  Bunsen,  as  follows : — The  gas  was  measured  in  an 
absorption  tube,  the  necessary  corrections  for  temperature,  pressure, 
&c.,  being  made;  a  bullet  of  potassic  hydrate  was  then  introduced, 
and  time  having  been  allowed  for  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
volume  was  again  determined.  The  remainder  was  transferred  to  an 
eudiometer,  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  detonating  gas,  and  exploded. 
The  several  readings,  reduced  to  0^  C.  and  one  metre  pressure,  give 
the  necessary  data  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the  several  con- 
stituents. 

The  following  are  the  results :  — 


Principal  Spa. — Free  Oases, 


I 
1 
\ 

1 

1 

Volume. 

Pressure. 

Temp.  C. 

Vol.atrf>C. 

and  I  metr« 

pressure. 

Gas  employed,      .... 

121- 0 

•6462 

19-4 

7306 

After  absorption  of  CO2, 

117-0 

•6670 

192 

71-82 

Gas  transferred  to  eudiometer, 

191-3 

•4314 

19-2 

7711 

After  addition  of  hydrogen, 

2192 

•4604 

19-2 

94-29 

After  explosion  with  detonating  gas, 

206-4 

1 

•4575 

21-6 

87-51 
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Whence  we  get 


Carbonic  anhydride, 
Oxygen, . 
NiGx>gen, 


p.  c. 

1-70 

2*88 

95-42 

100-00 


Saxx  Spa. — Absorbed  Oases. 

700  cc.  of  the  water  yielded  20*6  cc.  of  gases,  which  is  equal  to 

29*4  cc.  in  the  litre. 


1 

Volume. 

PreMure. 

Temp.  C. 

Vol.  ato*C. 

and  zmetra 

pretsura. 

Gs8  employed,      .... 

132-3 

•6719 

19-0 

8311 

'  After  abeorption  of  COs, 

810 

•6220 

18-8 

47-14 

1 
Gas  tramf  exred  to  endiometer, 

135-5 

•3932 

18-8 

49-85 

After  addition  of  hydrogen,  . 

188-0 

•4401 

18-6 

76-41 

After  ezploaion  with  detonating  gas, 

1 

166-0 

-4129 

18-8 

6027 

Whence  we  get 


Carbonic  anhydride, 

Oxygen, 

Nitrogen, 


r.  c. 

43-28 

6-76 

50-97 

10000 


An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  free  and  absorbed  gases  in 
the  outer  or  Ladies'  Well. 

The  free  gases  had  the  following  composition  : — 

p.  c. 

Carbonic  anhydride,                 .         .  1*49 

Oxygen,                  .                  .  '       .  2-46 

Nitrogen, 96*05 


The  absorbed  gases  wen? : — 

Carbonic  anhydride, 

Oxygen, 

>iitrogen. 


10000 

p.  c. 

3224 
1012 
57-64 


10000 
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The  solid  constitueiits  of  the  principal  spa  were  also  determined. 
They  were  found  to  be  silica,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  soda  (with  trace  of 
potash),  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  In  1000  cc.  were 
contained : — 


SiOj, 

Ca 

Mg, 

Na, 

H0„ 

CI, 


Grammes. 

•0152 
•0005 
•0564 
•0097 
•0063 
•0126 
•0176 


\Miich  may  be  calculated  as  being  thus  combined: — 

Silica,    .         .         .         .         .         .  0152 

Ferric  Oxide,          ....  0005 

Calcic  Sulphate,     .  •OHO 

Calcic  Carbonate,  ....  1279 

Magnesic  Carbonate,  0246 

Magnesic  Chloride,  0105 

Sodic  Chloride,  •OlOO 


•2126 


The  following  are  the  readings  for  temperature  of  the  waters  and 
of  the  atmosphere,  taken  at  the  two  visits  mentioned : — 


Pkixcipal  Spa. 

^Ut  August,  1876. 

Air,  . 
Water, 

.         •         <         •         . 
.         .         •         .         . 

29M  September,  1876. 

14°  -5  C. 
21   -2,, 

Air,  . 
Water, 

•  •                 •                 •                 • 

•  •                 •                 •                 • 

Ladies'  Well. 
SUt  August,  1876. 

13°  -4  C. 
21    -0,, 

Air,  . 
Water, 

•  •                 •                 •                 • 

*  •                 «                 •                 • 

29^A  September,  1876. 

13° -5  0. 
21    -6,, 

Air,  . 
Water, 

•         •         .         .         . 
.         •         , 

15°  -0  C. 
21   -8,, 
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XIII.  —  Ox  THE  Gaseous  Cowstititents  of  the  Vaetry  akd  Obakd 
Caital  Waters.  By  Abchibald  N.  M'Alpine,  B.  Sc,  Assoc. 
R.  C.  Sc.  I. ;  and  Chbis.  Clabse  Hutchhtson,  Boyal  Exhibitioner, 
Boyal  College  of  Science. 

[Read,  June  25,  1877.] 

HiTHSBTO,  in  the  examination  of  waters  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
attention  of  chemists  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  solid 
bodies  they  contain  in  solation,  scarcely  any  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  gaseous  substances  present. 

That  gases,  like  oxygen,  when  present  in  considerable  quantities, 
bare  no  effect  upon  the  human  system  appears  unlikely.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lyon  Flayf  air  believes  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Buxton  are  due  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain.  Whether 
these  gases  have,  or  have  not,  any  action,  we  must  leave  to  medical 
men  to  decide ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  seems  desirable  that  in  the  waters 
examined  for  drinking  purposes  the  oxygen  contained  in  solution 
should  be  estimated,  as,  from  the  quantity  of  this  gas  present  in 
waters,  some  clue  might  be  afforded  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
oigaoic  matters  they  contain. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  wc  undertook,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Gblloway,  the  examination  and  estimation  of  the  gaseous 
constituents  in  the  Yartry  and  Grand  Canal  waters  which  are  sup- 
plied to  Dublin,  and  the  neighbouring  townships. 

We  conducted  the  examination  and  analyses  in  the  following 
mamier : — 

A  measured  voliime  of  the  water  under  investigation  was  taken ; 
the  gases  in  this  volume  expelled,  collected,  and  measured;  their 
quantities  were  determined,  and  the  respective  quantities  of  each 
present  were  estimated,  by  the  refined  metiiod  of  gas  analysis  devised 
bj  Professor  Bunsen. 

For  the  expulsion  and  collection  of  the  gases  we  used  the  appa- 
ratus proposed  by  Beichardt,  and  described  by  Eresenius  in  the  ^'Zcits- 
cbriftfiir  analytische  Chemie,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  271. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  wore  made  upon  the  gases  thus 
obtained,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  gaseous  mixture.  After  the 
removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  potash  bullet,  and  of  the 
oxygen  by  a  coke  bullet,  saturated  with  pyro-gallate  of  potash,  the 
measured  gas  remaining  in  the  eudiometer  was  exploded  with  a 
measured  volume  of  oxygen,  and  a  detonating  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water.  No  contraction 
occuiied,  other  than  that  due  to  the  detonating  gas ;  the  potash  bullet 
was  again  introduced,  and  on  measuring,  the  volume  remained  as  before ; 
hence,  we  inferred,  since  no  carbonic  acid  had  been  formed,  that 
carbonic  oxide  and  carburetted  hydrogen  were  absent,  and  that  the 
gaseous  mixture  consisted  only  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
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We  now  p];i>ceeded  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  respectdye 
gaseous  co^^tuents. 

The  total  volume  of  gas  given  off  by  the  known  volume  of 
water  was  measured  in  a  calibrated  eudiometer,  and  in  common 
with  the  other  readings  reduced  to  the  normal  temperature  and 
pressure  (0°  C.  and  760  m.m.«.  bar.  pros.) 

A  portion  of  this  gas  was  taken,  transferred  to  another  eudiometer, 
and  measured.  After  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  potash 
bullet,  the  gas  was  again  read  off  by  the  kathetometer,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  readings  giving  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

Pure  hydrogen  evolved  by  electrolysis  was  then  introduced,  and 
the  volume  then  read  off,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
added.  The  spark  given  by  a  Rhumkorff's  coil  was  then  passed, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  resulting  volume  of  the  exploded 
gases  was  read  off :  one-third  of  the  contraction  measures  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present. 

The  residual  hydrogen  in  the  gas  having  been  deducted,  the 
remaining  volume  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present.  From  data 
thus  obtained,  were  calculated  the  percentage  composition,  the 
absolute  volumes  in  cub.  cents,  of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  mea- 
sured portion  of  the  water  employed ;  and,  from  this  last,  the  total 
volume  of  the  mixture  contained  in  one  million  litres  of  water. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  some  of  our  analyses  of  the 
Vartry  and  Canal  waters.  The  samples  of  the  Vartry  water  were 
taken  from  the  taps  in  the  Chemical  Laboratories  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Stephen* s-green,  Dublin,  being  collected  just  before  use: — 

No.  1.— Taken  2bth  March,  1877. 

Volume  used, 2*420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water  used,  .     .     .     7°  C. 


Total  vol.  of  gas  evolved. 
After  absorption  of  CO2, 

Gas  used, 

After  the  admission  of  H, 
After  explosion,       .     . 


Volume. 


Tempera- 
ture 
in  o^C. 


Pressure 
in  m.m.s. 


180-347 

9-90 

740-6 

169-296 

9-46 

761-0 

282*362 

IMO 

762  0 

412130 

10-80 

7620 

256*990 

10-80 

762-0 

49-9 

62-8 

288-1 

1660 

300-6 


g     » 

o  a  o. 


£ 


166-06 
148-41 
16209 
300  63 
143 


\ 
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Peremiage  Volume  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid, 4*888 

Oxygen, 30*806 

I^itrogen, 64*300 

Total,     .     .     .     99*994 

Absolute  Volume  Composition  in  Cub.  Cents. 

Carbonic  acid, 1*934 

Oxygen, 12187 

Nitrogen, 25*437 

Total,     .     .     .     39*558 

I|000,000  litres  of  water  contain  16,346  litres  of  mixed  gases. 

No.  IL^Taien  im  June,  1877. 

Volume  used, 2*420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water,      ....     20*25^  C. 

Percentage  Volume  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid, 4*465 

Oxygen, 30*897 

Nitrogen, 64*638 

Total,     .     .     .    100000 

Absolute  Volume  Composition  in  Cub.  Cents. 

Carbonic  acid,     .........       1*662 

Oxygen, 11*503 

Mtrogen, 24065 

Total,     .     .     .     37*230 

1,000,000  litres  of  water  contain  15,384  litres  of  mixed  gases. 

"Watebs  7B0M  Geand  Canal. 

Ko.  L~Taien  at  Saroldscross  Bridge,  2Uh  March,  1877. 

Volume  used, 2*420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water,      .     *     .     »     8°  C. 

K.  I.  i.  PROCj  8ER.  II.,  VOL.  lU.— HCIKNCK.  G* 
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1 

1 

Volume. 
Not  taken 

Tempera' 

ture 

in  o"  C. 

Pressure 
inm.m.i* 

Column  of  Mercur>' 

above  that 
in  trough  in  m.m.s. 

Corrected  Volume 

at  o«  C  and 

760  m.m.s.  pres. 

Total  vol.  of  gas  evolved,  . 

— 

— 

— 

Gas  used, 

315-136 

11-2 

749-9 

256-7 

192-505 

After  absorption  of  CO-,    . 

283-370 

11-5 

750-5 

i     2890 

161-490 

After  admission  of  iJ ,  .     . 

364-980 

11-9 

756-5 

2050 

251-300 

After  explosion,  .... 

227120 

12-2 

756-6 

1     313-6 

124-650 

Percentage  Volume  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid, 16-111 

Oxygen, 21-947 

Nitrogen, 61-941 


Total, 


99-999 


No.  II. — 7aken  at  Leeson-dreet  Bridge j  Wth  Aprils  1877. 

Volume  used, 2*420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water,     .     .     .     10°  C. 


Total  vol.  of  gas  evolved. 

Gas  used, 

After  absorption  of  CO2, 
.(Vfter  admission  of  H,  . 
After  explosion, .     .     . 


Volume. 

Tempera- 
ture 
ino«»C. 

354-320 
314-718 
197-400 
323-840 
214-860 

12-3 
12-3 
10-2 
10-3 
10-4 

Pressure 
in  m.m.s. 


756-5 
756-5 
760-0 
760-0 
759-6 


c 

CI  C  e 

*»-  **  a 

o  «  — 

e  >•€> 

5  o  60 

Ejo  s 

a  c«  p 

o     t 


211-8 
241-8 
361-2 
244-7 
345-0 


(J   '^ 


224-850 
199-720 
097-624 
207-745 
110-318 
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Pereentage  Volume  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid, ........     51*161 

Oxygen, 16-260 

Nitrogen, 32-569 


Total, 


99-990 


Absolute  Volume  Composition  in  Cub.  Cents. 

Carbonic  acid 26-918 

Oxygen, 8-558 

Nitrogen, 17138 


Total, 


52-614 


1,000,000  litres  of  water  contain  21,741  litres  of  mixed  gases. 

No.  lU.—Talen  at  Baggot-sireet  Bridge,  2Ut  June,  1877. 

Water  used, 2-420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water,      .     .     .     21-8°  C. 


Volume. 


Total  Tol.  of  gas  erolyed, .  '  302 -SO 
Gas  used, 1  256-43 


After  abtorption  of  CO2,   . 
After  admission  of  TT.  .     . 


16310 


318-21 


.Vfter  explosion^  .     .     .     .     234  00 


Tempera- 
ture 
in  o"  C. 


Percentage  Volume  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid 57*8334 

Oxygen, 176567 

Nitrogen, 245097 


i     ^^     . 

V 

?      ■! 

8      « 

'    S-s  a 

S-o't 

•J"**  2 

^  c  0. 

Pressure 
in  m.m.s. 

ll-S 

^^8 

5.0  9 

1^2 

g^5 

5  *- 

u    *" 

766-0 

302-8 

240-810 

7660 

302-8 

137-800 

756-0 

392-4 

057-802 

756*0 

240-0 

194-850 

760-3 

308-8 

122-238 

Total,  . 


99-9998 
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Absoluts  Volume  Composition  in  Cub.  Cents, 

Carbonic  acid, 32-588 

Oxygen, 9-949 

Nitrogen 13-812 

Total,     .     .     .     56-349 

1,000,000  litres  of  water  contain  23,285  litres  of  mixed  gases. 

It  will  bo  desirable  to  compare  tbe  relative  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  obtained  in  these  analyses  with  the  relative  proportion  of 
these  gases  which  wonld  be  dissolved  by  a  pure  water,  in  contact 
with  air.  Bunsen  has  determined,  that  m  100  parts  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  dissolved  by  pure  water,  the  relative  proportions  are — 

Oxygen, 34*91 

Nitrogen, 6509 

Comparing  the  results  of  our  analyses  of  the  Vartry  waters  with 
this  determination,  we  find  that  in  100  parts  of  dissolved  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  the  following  relative  proportions  obtain : — 

Nc.  T. 

Oxygen, 32-39 

Nitrogen :     .     .     67-61 

No.  II. 

Oxygen, 32*34 

Nitrogen, 67*66 

From  this  we  see  that  these  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  pretty  closely  agree  with  those  which  are  found  in  a  pure 
water ;  but  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
oxygen. 

Now,  if  a  diminution  of  oxygen  is  brought  about,  in  consequence 
of  oxidation  of  decaying  organic  matter  with  which  a  water  comes  in 
contact,  then,  in  the  Vartry  water,  such  contamination  would  seem  to 
have  occurred  only  to  a  very  small  extent;  and,  therefore,  on  this 
supposition,  it  is  free  from  injurious  organic  constituents. 

Making  the  same  comparisons  for  the  Canal  waters,  we  obtain  the 
following : — 

No.  I. — lYom  Haroldsoross  Bridge. 

Oxygen,        26-16 

Nitrogen, 73-84 

No.  II.— jFVom  Zeeson'Street  Bridge. 

Oxygen,        33-368 

Nitrogen, 66*632 
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No.  Ill — From  Ba^got-sfreet  Bridge. 

Oxygen, 41-873 

Nitrogen, '  .     .     .     .     58-127 

These  resnlts  seem  contrary  to  expectation;  for,  since  in  coming 
farther  down  the  canal  into  the  city,  the  amount  of  contamination 
increases,  we  wonld  naturally  expect  to  find  a  gradual  diminution  in 
the  relatiye  quantity  of  oxygen  present.  But  we  really  see  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen,  relatiyely  to  the  nitrogen,  is  increased,  the  nitrogen 
undergoing  considerahle  diminution.  How  this  result  is  to  he  inter- 
preted we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  say,  further  than  that  our 
results  show  us  that,  as  the  contamination  increases,  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  diminishes,  while  that  of  the  carhonic  acid  increases  hy  ahout 
the  same  amount. 

It  may  be,  that  the  coefficient  of  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  is 
altered,  owing  to  the  presence  of  such  a  large  amount  ol  carbonic  acid. 
But  upon  this  point  we  have  found  no  experimental  data. 

These  investigations  were  made  in  the  Chemical  Laboratories  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Galloway. 
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XIY. — Ox  THE  Volumetric  Estimation  of  CnROxnnr.     By  Thoius 

Bayley. 

[Read,  Juno  25,  1877.] 

The  well-known  property  possessed  by  the  peroxides  of  Nickel  and 
Cobalt,  of  decomposing  Sodic  Hypochlorite  with  evolution  of  oxygen, 
can  be  made  use  of  for  the  estimation  of  Chromium,  as  follows  : — 

The  Chromium  salt  is  mixed  with  '1  or  *2  gram,  of  Cobalt  in  solu- 
tion, and  then  with  excess  of  Potash  or  Soda.  To  this  mixture,  excess 
of  cold  NaClO,  free  from  Chlorate,  is  added.  On  warming  the  solutioD, 
the  whole  of  the  Chromium  is  at  once  oxidised  to  the  state  of  Chromate, 
and  peroxide  of  Cobalt  (CoaOs)  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours,  in  order 
that  the  excess  of  Hjrpochlorito  may  bo  [decomposed  by  the  Cobaltic 
peroxide.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  afterwards  added  until  a  few  drops 
only  are  in  excess ;  the  solution  is  then  boiled  until  all  the  Chlorine 
is  expelled.  The  solution  then  contains  the  Cobalt 'as  protochloride, 
and  the  Chromium  as  alkaline  Chromate ;  when  cold  it  is  mixed  with 
Potassic  Iodide  and  Hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liberated  Iodine  is  esti- 
mated by  Sodic  Thiosulphate  solution.  25  cc  of  a  standard  solution  of 
Bichromate  of  Potassium,  equivalent  to  '3171  gram,  of  Iodine,  were 
reduced  to  Chromous  Chloride  by  Hydrochloric  acid  and  Alcohol,  and 
then  estimated  by  the  above  method.  The  following  results  were  ob- 
tained : — 

Of  Iodine, 

Theory.  Found. 

'3171  gram.        *3212  gram. 

In  a  second  experiment : 

•3171     „  -3171     „ 

The  results  contained  in  this  Paper  were  obtained  in  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
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XV. — l^ofiEs  ON  THE  Meteos  OP  Fktdat  THE  6th  April,  1877. 

By  Pbofessob  O'Keillt. 

[Bead,  AprU  9,  1877.] 

This  Meteor,  seen  from  many  places  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where 
it  apparently  exploded,  was  also  visible  from  Dublin  and  other  locali- 
ties still  further  north.  It  must  consequently  have  been  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  brilliancy,  meriting  therefore  some  notice  as  a  matter 
of  recoid. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  such  phenomena 
oGcor,  the  impressions  and  estimates  of  individual  observers  naturally 
differ  considerably  as  regards  the  colour,  the  size,  and  the  direction 
of  movement  of  such  a  meteor. 

The  real  conditions  can  therefore  be  merely  approximated  by  com- 
paring a  large  number  of  individual  descriptions.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  meteor  having  been  seen  to  explode  at  the  instant  of  its 
apparent  passage  across  some  fixed  point  or  line,  there  remains  an 
element  by  which  its  position  at  the  moment  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
!»  fixed.  This  advantage  I  had  when  observing  the  explosion,  the 
jflobe  of  flame  appearing  just  to  touch,  by  its  lower  rim,  the  ridge  of 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  of  the  road,  as  I  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  Knowing  the  point  where  I  stood  at  the 
time,  I  have  been  able  to  fix  the  apparent  angle  of  the  luminous  globe 
above  the  horizon,  at  15®,  using  for  that  purpose  a  pocket  sextant  and 
d  level,  so  as  to  get  a  horizontal  plane  of  comparison. 

The  colour  appeared  as  that  of  cupric  chloride  when  burning,  that 
is,  hluuh  green. 

The  Hste  of  the  globe  seemed  to  me  to  equal  that  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  time  was  very  nearly  three  to  four  minutes  past  9  o'clock,  p.  m.^ 
Dublin  time. 

The  direction  in  which  seen  was  about  S.W. 

The  inclination  of  the  line  of  movement  appeared  to  be  from  west 
to  east,  at  about  80°  from  the  vertical. 

Comparing  these  observations  with  others  communicated  to  the 
(•ork  newspapers,  which  I  annex,  I  find  the  following  additional  data^ 
which  agree  very  fairly,  in  some  respects,  with  my  observations : — 

"  The  Fjeuddat  night  Meteok. 

**  TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  *  CORK  EXAHIXEB.* 

**  DiAB  Sir, — I  suspect  that  aU  your  leaders  have  been  disciissing  the  splendid 
ncteor  vhich  visited  us  last  night.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  if  several  who 
<^7ved  it  compared  notes,  so  as  that  we  may  discover  what  its  distance  from  us 
^  ind,  if  possible,  also  its  size.  I  happened  to  see  it  from  first  to  last.  I  must 
*iUthAt  1  live  bx  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  exactly  in  the  8th  degree  of  Ion- 
^ftode.  To  me  the  meteor  appeared  in  the  heavens  exactly  about  the  place  of  the 
i^olar  itar.  It  moved  in  a*  south- westerly  direction,  and  traversed  an  arc  of  about 
^  degrees.  It  was  in  view  about  six  seeonds.  During  the  last  half  second  it  ap- 
peared to  throw  out  sparks  as  if  exploding,  the  colour  in  the  meantime  having 
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hecome  more  ruddy.  About  three  minutes  after  its  appearance  I  heard  the  explo- 
fiion.  As  sound  travels  fourteen  miles  a  minute,  the  meteor  must  have  been  fortv- 
two  miles  from  me  when  the  first  explosion  occurred ;  that  is,  as  I  calc\|)ate,  nearly 
over  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  but  rather  south  of  it,  and  at  a  height  then  (^  thirty 
miles.  While  exploding  it  must  have  gone  twelve  miles  farther,  and  its  remains 
may  have  fallen  among  the  fishing  fleet.  The  meteor  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
diameter  about  one-tenth  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.  Hence  its  real 
diameter  must  have  been  about  200  feet.  I  calculate 'its  velocity  to  have  been 
twenty-five  miles  a  second. 

«  Hoping  you  may  think  my  observations  worth  reading, 

'*  I  am  yours, 

"  NO  ASTKONOMEB." 

'<  The  Phenouena.  of  Fetday  night. 

*'  '  CORK  DAILY  UBRALD.' 

"  Our  Tralee  correspondent  wrote  on  Friday  night : — 

'* '  A  strange  meteoric  phenomenon  was  observed  here  to-night,  at  a  few  minutes 
past  nine.  Some  persons  assert  that  a  ball  passed  along  the  neavens,  and  after  a 
second  or  two  it  exploded.  Immediately  the  most  minute  object  was  observable  by 
the  illumination  produced.  The  li^ht  only  lasted  for  a  few  seconds,  and  it  is  posi- 
tively stated  that,  after  the  explosion  of  the  ball,  fragments  of  it  fell  outside  the 
suburbs,  and  noise  resembling  uunder  was  heard  after  the  explosion.'  " 

"  Our  Einsale  correspondent  writes : — 

'*  *  Those  "  toilers  of  the  deep  **  who  were  at  sea  fishing  on  Friday  night  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  the  meteor.  It  resembled  veiy  closely  the  full 
moon,  and  carried  a  trail  very  much  like  that  of  a  rocket.  It  shot  tnit>ugh  tho 
heavens  form  north-east  to  south-west,  in  which  point  it  disappeared.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  blue  li^ht  which  emanated  from  it,  as  it  sped  along  the  clear  sky. 
made  the  smallest  object  on  the  earth  quite  visible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  its 
di8appearance  a  deep  dull  sound  like  distant  thunder  wtA  heard  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  noise  which  followed.' " 

"  A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Sjlrush  : — 

*'  *  An  aerolite  (tie)  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  size  illuminated  the  town  after 
nine  o'clock  last  night,  and  burst  noiselessly.  It  was  for  more  than  thirty  seconds 
in  view.    It  was  observed  by  hundreds  who  were  in  the  streets.*  " 

The  writer,  "No  Astronomer,"  gives  the  size  as  about  one-tenth 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.  Refraction  would  of  course  make 
it  appear  larger  to  a  spectator  situated  at  Dublin,  who  saw  it  at  the 
comparatively  low  angle  of  15°. 

The  height  over  Cork  which  he  estimates  for  the  globe,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  explosion,  agrees  with  that  resulting  from  the  15P  altitude 
which  I  observed. 

The  direction  of  movement  which  he  noted  S.  W.  leads  to  the 
couclueion  that  the  plane  of  movement  had  a  westerly  inclination. 

The  Kinsale  correspondent  gives  the  size  of  the  meteor  as  that  of 
the  full  moon  (a  sufiiciently  close  approximation  to  mine) ;  the  colour 
he  states  as  hrilliant  Hue  (a  colour  hardly  distinguishable  from  brilliant 
green  at  night,  by  many  people). 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Cork  gives  the  colour  as  light  blue, 
nnd  gives  as  the  interval  of  time  between  the  explosion  and  the  sound 
about  two  minuteSf  the  time  being  about  9  o'clock,  p.  ic. 
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XVI. — ^Refobt  on  the  Histoey  op  I&ish  Fossil  Mammals.  By  A: 
Leith  Adams,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

(ABRTDGMEirr   OP   THE   RePOET.) 

[Read,  June  10,  1877.] 

The  following  Abstract  has  been  famished  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  Report  requiring  more  illustrations  than  were  considered 
adyisable  to  recommend,  on  account  of  the  attendant  expense. 

The  extinct  and  fossil  mammals  of  Ireland  have  been  variously 
enumerated.  Several  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  include 
domesticated  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  among  the  feral  lost  animals,' 
whilst  certain  mammals  are  enumerated  whose  existence  appears 
doubtful  when  carefully  compared  with  typical  examples  of  the 
^pecie8  to  which  they  have  been  referred. 

According  to  the  views  apprehended  in  this  Paper,  the  only  extinct 
mammals  hitiberto  discovered  in  Ireland  are  as  follows  : — 

^ild  Horse  {^uus  ccibaUus). 

Wild  Hog  {8us  serofa), 

Irish  Elk  ( Cervus  megaeeros). 

Reindeer  {Cervus  tarandus). 

Hairy  Elephant  {Elephas  primigenius). 

Grisly  Bear  {Ursusfossilis,  vel  U,  ferox  fossilis). 

Wolf  ( Cants  lupus). 

Of  recent  Irish  mammals,  the  only  species  hitherto  found  in  fossil 
states  are  the  Alpine  Hare  {Zepus  variabilis),  and  the  Fox  {Canis 
tulpes),  and  Red  Deer  (  Cervus  elaphus). 

The  so-called  fossil  Cetacean  remains  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
fOTered  in  Ireland  refer,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  detached  bones. 
Bone  of  which  have  been  determined  as  belonging  to  extinct  or  fossil 
species. 

Again,  the  asserted  discoveries  of  exuvisD  of  certain  quadrupeds  in 
Irish  strata,  to  wit,  Hippopotamus,  TJrsus  spelaeus,  ITrsus  maritimus, 
Unas  arctos,  Cervus  alces,  appear  to  me  to  rest  altogether  on  unsatis- 
factory evidence.  On  these  accounts  I  conclude  that  my  researches  into 
their  histories  have  not  been  a  work  of  supererogation ;  for,  although 
it  is  demonstrated  thereby  that  the  list  of  Irish  fossil  mammals  id  re- 
markably small  as  compared  with  England,  and  in  several  respects 
^icficient  as  compared  with  Scotland,  the  objects,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
belong  to  lost  mammals,  with  one  exception,  also  met  with  in  the 

»  Hull,  "  On  the  Physical  Geology  of  Ireland**  (1878).  Scott,  Geological  Jin- 
9«tn«,  Tol.  vii. 
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Huperficial  deposits  of  the  latter  coimtiy — a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance  when  the  recent  and  extinct  animals  are  considered  in  re- 
lation to  physical  geology  and  their  probable  route  of  migration  to 
Ireland  after  the  Glacial  Period. 

I  shsdl  now  proceed  to  briefly  indicate  the  data  on  which  the  fore- 
going determinations  are  based. 

The  Wild  Hosse  {Equus  eahallus). 

Remains  of  a  small  Horse,  including  many  bones,  but  no  teeth, 
were  found  in  Shandon  cave  in  connexion  with  the  Mammoth,  Rein- 
deer, Red  Deer,  Wolf,  Cave  Bear  ( U.  fossilia,  Goldf .),  Fox  and  Hare.* 
Mr.  Thompson  also  refers  to  teeth  from  gravel  at  considerable  depths,* 
and  many  other  cases  are  recorded  of  the  finding  of  remains  in  similar 
deposits.  There  are  also  maay  instances  of  equine  and  domesticated 
unimals'  remains  from  caves  and  prehistoric  dwellings,  such  as  cran- 
uoges.* 

The  only  evidence  in  connexion  with  the  discovery  of  remains  of 
ITippopotamits  in  Ireland  rests  on  a  single  canine  tooth  said  to  have 
been  found  near  Carrickfergus  in  1837.  I  have  seen  a  well  executed 
drawing  which  is  reported  to  be  of  this  tooth,  by  the  late  M.  Du  Noyer, 
in  the  office  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  On  submitting  a 
copy  to  Dr.  Moore,  F.  L.  S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Survey,  when  the  dis- 
covery was  made,  he  assured  me  that  the  above  was  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  tooth  in  question.  The  specimen,  however,  is  lost,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  not  being  altogether 
satisfactory,  it  appears  to  me  prudent  to  allow  the  Hippopotamus  a 
place  for  the  present  among  the  doubtful  Irish  mammals.^ 

The  Wild  Hog  {Sub  scrofa). 

Remains  of  the  Hog  are  found  in  caverns,  bogs,  and  crannoges,  &c., 
in  connexion  with  domestic  animals,  and  there  are  records  of  its 
existence  in  a  feral  state  in  Ireland,^  but  I  can  find  no  traces  of  its 
contemporaneity  with  the  Mammoth  and  other  pleistocene  mammals. 
Nor  is  there  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  feral  Bos  having  been  indi- 
genous to  Ireland."'    Historians  mention  wild   cattle,  but  possibly 


a  Carte,  Journal  Royal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11.  Adams,  Trans,  Royal 
Irish  Aoadetny,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  216. 

3  Owen,  British  Fossil  Mammals^  p.  391. 

*  Bryoe,  Report  British  Association^  1834,  p.  658.  "Wilde,  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  voL  i.,  p.  420. 

^  Dr.  Moore  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  if  an  Elephant's  tooth  "  in  a  letter  quoted 
hy  Professor  Hull,  Journal  of  the  Roy cU  Geological  Society,  Ireland^  vol.  iv.,  p.  61. 
The  tooth  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  son  of  the  well-known  Air.  Doran,  who 
collected  natural  objects,  and  disposed  of  them  to  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland. — A.  L.  A. 

*  Wilde,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.  Giraldus 
dambrensis,  Toph,  Hibernica,  who  says  the  boars  were  all  deformed,  and  cowards. 

7  Scowler,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Dublin,  vol.  i.,  p.  228. 
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these  were  only  domesticated  animals  run  wild.®  Remains  of  JBos- 
longifrcns  are  very  plentiful  in  bogs,  river,  and  lake  deposits,  along 
with  Sheep,  Goats,  Horse,  Red  Deer,  Dog,  and  Fox.'  It  has  also  been 
<iL«covered  in  ancient  dwellings,  such  as  crannoges,  raths,  &c.,**^  and 
many  crania  showing  their  frontals  battered  in  by  the  poU-axe  from 
these  situations,  and  from  other  prehistoric  dwellings,  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  but  I  have  failed  in  pro> 
curing  proofs  of  its  existence  as  a  feral  species. 

The  IitisH  Elk  {Cervus  nvegaceros). 

Enormous  quantities  of  remains  of  this  Deer  have  been  found  in 
!^b-turbary  deposits,  and  occasionally  in  river  gravels  throughout  tho 
island.  Kone  of  the  bones,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  show  that  either 
man  or  beast  preyed  on  the  animal.  The  remarkable  incisions  fre- 
([uently  observed  on  its  bones  from  the  shell  marl  are,  beyond  doubt, 
as  pointed  out  by  Carte,  Jukes,"  and  others,  the  result  of  friction  of 
opposing  surfaces  of  bones  during  probable  oscillations  of  the  super- 
incumbent bog.  This  Deer  probably  existed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Cave  or  Grisly  Bear,  seeing  that  remains  of  the  latter  have  been 
met  with  in  sheU  marl  under  peat  of  possibly  the  same  age ;  and 
there  is  evidence  of  its  contemporaneity  with  the  Reindeer."  The 
tact  that  heads  of  females  and  hornless  heads  of  Stags  are  rarely  found, 
"whilst  cast  antlers  are  not  uncommon,  may  be  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  stupendous  appendages  which  would  have  always  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  animal  when  swimming,  as  it  also  assurely  placed  him 
^t  a  disadvantage  in  the  forest. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  these  accidents  occurred  at  seasons  when  the 
^xcs  were  separated,  and  to  all  appearances  when  the  horn  was  in  its 
prime,  which  would  be  at  the  rutting  season.  A  fine  head  and  horns 
of  Reindeer  was  found  by  Mr.  Moss  in  lacustrine  deposits  under  bog  at 
BaUybetagh,  County  Dublin  ;^*  and  quite  recently  Mr.  Williams,  Taxi- 
dermist, Dame-street,  showed  me  an  antler  discovered  by  him  in  the 
above  situation.  In  both  cases  they  were  associated  with,  or  near  to, 
enormous  quantities  of  remains  of  Cervus  megaceros.  Taking  the  ex- 
plorations made  by  Messrs.  8.  &  J.  Moss,  and  the  two  years*  explo- 
lutions  lately  carried  out  by  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  estimated  that,  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards,  considerably  over  a  hundi-ed 
crania  of  this  Stag  have  been  exhumed.^* 


^  Ball,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ii.  641  ;  and  Wil(l<\ 
irfffm,  vol.  Tii.,  p.  183. 

•Bu  Noyer,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society ,  Dublin,  vol.  i.,  p.  248;  antl 
Ball,voLi.,p.  263. 

^'^  Wilde,  Froceedinge  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  i,  p.  426. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  162;  and  vol.  x., 
p.  127. 

'-  Oldham,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Dublin,  vol.  iii.,  p.  252. 

^*  H088,  Froeeedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  547. 
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Notwithstanding  reiterated  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  evcrv 
competent  Irish  obser\'er,  and  by  Owen  in  the  British  Fossil  Mam- 
mals,^  the  error  that  remains  of  C.  megaceros  have  been  met  with 
in  peat  overlying  the  shell  marl  and  clays  continues  to  be  propa- 
gated. It  is  stated  by  Dawkins  and  Sandford  in  their  Monograph  on 
British  Pleistocene  Mammals^^*  published  by  the  Palseontographical  So- 
ciety, that  the  Cervus  megaceros,  C.  tarandus,  C,  elaphus,  and  Bos  hngi- 
fronSy  have  been  found  associated  in  peat  in  Ireland.  Now,  althouj^h 
remains  of  the  Red  Deer  and  Short-homed  Ox  are  very  plentiful  in 
the  peat,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  a  single  properly  au- 
thenticated instance  of  exu\'iao  of  either  of  the  other  two  Deer  having: 
been  found  in  the  Irish  turbaries  overlying  the  shell  marl  and  clays 
in  which  they  are  embedded. 

A  descriptive  osteology  of  this  Deer  appears  to  me  a  desideratum, 
and  more  especially  considering  the  abundance  of  its  remains,  and  the 
excellent  states  of  preser\'ation  in  which  they  arc  met  with  in  Ireland. 

The  Eeindeeb  {Cervus  tarandus). 

The  evidences  of  the  Reindeer  in  Ireland  were  first  recorded  by 
Oldham ;"  it  seems  requisite,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enumerate 
the  stratagraphical  conditions  under  which  the  different  discoveries 
were  made : — 

1.  Two  almost  perfect  heads  with  horns  were  found  in  shell  marl 
under  bog  at  Bally guiry,  near  Dungarvan,  county  Waterford.*® 

2.  The  head  and  horn  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  Irish 
Elks'  remains  from  Ballybetagh,  county  Dublin,  were  found  in  a  clay 
overlying  granitic  boulders,  and  under  peat. 

3.  A  superb  head,  with  mandible  and  horns,  was  found  under  peat 
at  Ashbourne,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.^* 

4.  Several  shed  antlers,  with  a  fragment  of  a  skull  and  horn,  were 
dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  Shannon,  near  Limerick. 

5.  A  skull  was  found  in  the  mud  of  Lough  Gur,  county  Limerick. 

6.  A  large  number  of  remains,  representing  at  least  thirty-five  in- 
dividuals, were  found  in  Shandon  cave,  near  Dungarvan,  associated 
with  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  Grisly  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Horse,  Red  Bar, 
and  Hare.** 

will  these  specimens  are  either  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College, 
or  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  noteworthy  character  of  the  horns  of  all  these  finds  is  the 


"  Page  464. 

^*  Page  xiii. 

^'  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society ,  Dftblin,  vol.  iii.,  p.  252. 

^8  Carte,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society ,  Dublin^  vol.  x.,  p.  107.  Adams, 
Transaetiona  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  210. 

^*  Carte,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Dublin,  vol.  x.,  p.  103,  and  Plate  riii. 

^  Carte,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.  Adams,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  217, 
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Timfonnity  as  regards  the  beam,  which  is  slender  and  round,  as  obtains 
in.  the  English  specimens,  and  the  recent  Reindeer  of  I^orway,  as  com- 
pared with  the  flattened  antlers  of  the  Siberian  stock.  The  presence 
of  Reindeers'  and  Horses'  bones  in  the  surface  as  well  as  the  deeper 
deposits  of  Shandon  cave  might  indicate  that  they  survived  the  Mam- 
moth and  Bear  in  Ireland.'^ 

Remains  of  the  Red  Deer  have  been  found  in  shell  marl  and  other 
sub-turbary  deposits  of  Ireland,  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  abundance 
ia  the  peat.  Its  presence  in  Shandon  cave  with  the  fauna  just  men- 
tioned, and  association  with  the  Irish  Elk,  make  it  contemporaneous 
nith  all  the  pleistocene  Mammals.^  I  have  not  seen  Irish  antlers  of 
the  maximum  dimensions  of  the  horns  from  English  cave  and  river 
deposits. 

There  is  no  valid  proof  whatever  that  remains  of  the  Elk  ( Cerrus 
alees)  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  The  horn  referred  to  by  Thomp- 
son,*' and  now  in  his  collection  at  Belfast,  is  clearly  that  of  a  recent 
Elk. 

The  Mammoth  {EUphas  primigenius). 

The  presence  of  this  Elephant  in  Ireland  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing discoveries : — 

1.  The  teeth  of  a  young  individual  were  found  in  Cavan,  in  1715.-* 

2.  A  rib,  possibly  of  an  Elephant,  is  figured  by  Smith,  who  states 
that  it  was  dug  up  near  Whitechurch,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.*^ 

3.  Nearly  an  entire  skeleton  of  an  Elephant,  with  the  antepe- 
nultimate molars  entire,  was  discovered  in  Shandon  cave,  near  Dun- 
garvan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  connexion  with  remains  of 
Reiodeer,  Red  Deer,  Wolf,  Fox,  Ursus/ossilis,  Horse,  and  Hare.  These 
remains  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin.** 

4.  There  Is  a  nearly  entire  right  humerus,  No.  30,  531  of  the  Pa- 
laeontological  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  recorded  as  having 
l)een  dredged  up  in  the  Bay  of  Galway.  It  is  covered  with  Cirripedia 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lepas,  and  bears  every  indication  of  marine 
oiigin.  The  characters  of  the  Mammoth's  humerus  are  well  shown 
in  this  specimen.  The  locality  indicates  the  most  western  point  in 
the  European  distribution  of  the  species  hitherto  recorded. 

5.  I  have  lately  been  shown  a  photograph  of  portion  of  a  molar  of 
tliifl  Elephant  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grainger,  D.  D.,  of  Browshane,  who 
states  that  he  foimd  it  sticking  in  a  marine  deposit  containing  recent 
shells,  near  Comcastle,  county  Antrim.     He  further  informs  me  that 


^  Adams'  Report  on  the  Exploration  of  Shandon  cave ;  Transactions  of  the 
lUyailrish  Aeademy,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  215. 

^  Transaeiions  of  the  Itoyal  Irish  Aeadeiny,  Yol.  xxri.,  p.  224. 

"  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1840,  p.  362. 

^  Kolyoeux,  Fhilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  367. 

»  Smith,  Sietory  of  Waterford  [1741],  p.  81.     Plate  2 ;  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

"  Carte,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  ii.  Plate,  x. ;  p.  11.  Adams, 
Transaetions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  212. 
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the  other  mstanceB  referred  to  by  him  in  his  commimication  to  the 
British  Association  now  turn  out  to  be  doubtful."  The  above  are  the 
only  properly  authenticated  instances  of  the  discovery  of  Manunoths' 
remains  in  Ireland  (as  far  as  my  investigations  extend). 

Gbislt  Bxab  {Urstu  fossilis,  siveferox). 

The  Irish  ursine  remains  as  determined  by  Ball,  Carte,  and  others,^ 
are  stated  to  belong  to  the  UrsuB  maritimus^  U,  spelaus,  V.ferox,  and 
U.  aretos, 

1.  As  regards  Unus  maritimua,  the  data  on  which  the  determina- 
tion was  established  comprise  a  humerus,  femur,  and  fibula,  besides 
portion  of  the  atlas  and  axis ;  the  two  latter,  strange  to  say,  display 
complete  ankyloses  of  their  articulations.  These  bones  were  found  in 
the  mud  of  Loch  6ur,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  are  at  present 
in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

In  comparing  the  long  bones  with  similar  specimens  belonging  to 
the  Polar  Bear,  they  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  the  latter  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  characters  as  distinguish  the  bones  of  the  Brown,  the 
Grisly  and  the  extinct  cave  Bears  from  the  Polar  Bear.  Thesi* 
points  of  distinction  as  regards  the  latter  have  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Owen,"  and  refer  to  the  (a)  stoutness  of  the  bones  of  the  Polar 
species ;  {b)  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  (c)  the  position  of  the  deltoid  ridge ;  (d)  the  position  of  tht^ 
lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur.  In  all  these  characters  the  Loch  Ghir 
bones  disagree  with  the  Polar,  and  agree  with  the  Brown,  Grisly,  and 
Cave  Bears,  whose  long  bones  are  much  alike.  Prom  the  large  di- 
mensions of  the  specimens  in  question,  they  seem  to  belong  in  aU  pro- 
bability to  the  Urstu  fossilis  of  Goldf uss,  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  recent  C^r»tt»/<?roa:. 

The  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  is  wanting.'  The  length 
of  the  remainder  of  the  bone  is  14i  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  distal 
articulation  is  3*4  inches ;  maximum  width  at  the  distal  extremity 
5  inches.  Unfortunately,  the  supinator  ridge  has  been  destroyed  close 
to  its  insertion,  and  prevents  me  ascertaining  the  angle  made  by  it 
with  the  shaft.  The  antcro  posterior  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the 
deltoid  ridge  is  2-2  inches;  iha  femur  is  entire,  and  18*8  inches  in 
length ;  the  girth  midshaft  is  5  inches ;  breadth  of  the  proximal  ex- 
tremity is  5  inches,  and  the  distal  4  inches ;  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  latter  are  3*7  inches  in  breadth ;  the  fibula  is  13  inches  in 
length,  and  presents  the  usual  variable  characters  of  that  bone. 


2'  Report  of  the  Belfast  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1876.  **  On  the 
Post  tertiary  Fossils  of  Ireland.'*    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grainger,  D.  D. 

*  Ball,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeadetng,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  416.  Cart«,  Jour- 
nalofthe  Geological  Society,  Dublin,  vol.  z.,  p.  114.  Scott,  Geological  Magazine^ 
vol.  vii.,  p.  263.  Hull,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  Ireland,  vol.  iv., 
(new  series),  p.  61. 

^  British  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  94. 
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2.  A  superb  cranium  without  the  mandible  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following  particulars  regarding  its  discovery.  It  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Toung,  of  Monaghan,  who  told  him  that  he  received  it 
from  a  navvy,  and  that  the  latter  found  it  near  Ballinamore,  in  the 
comity  of  Leitrim,  when  digging  the  Shannon  and  Erne  Canal. 

The  exact  stratagraphical  position  is  therefore  wanting,  but 
from  the  light  colour  of  the  specimen  as  compared  with  the  black 
i-olouring  of  the  bones  from  the  mud  of  Loch  Gur,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  skull  was  found  in  the  shell  marl,  or  else  the  sub-lacustine 
clay. 

The  only  teeth  remaining  are  .the  canines  and  last  molar.  The  lat- 
ter is  42  x  22  millimetres,  and  has  the  contracted  posterior  of  the  Grisly 
and  the  Ursua  fossilis  of  Goldfuss.  The  zygomatic  arcade  is  not  do 
broad  comparatively,  nor  are  the  posterior  nasal  openings  so  wide  as 
in  Urtus  aretos.  In  these  two  particulars  the  specimen  coincides  with 
crania  of  the  Grisly  and  Ursus  fossilis.  It  difPers  from  Ursus  spelaus 
or  the  gigantic  cave  Bear  in  the  shape  of  the  last  molar  and  size  of  the 
posterior  nares,  which  are  apparently  narrower  in  the  latter  than  in 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  maximtun  length  of  the  skull  is  15  inches,  and  greatest  width 
^  inches.  Mr.  J.  Allen  states  that,  out  of  crania  of  eight  recent 
Grisly  Bears  examined  by  him,  five  were  14i,  three  over  15,  and  one 
vas  16  inches  in  length.  The  maximum  breadth  of  none  of  these, 
however,  attains  to  that  of  the  Leitrim  skull,  the  width  of  the  largest 
bemg  only  81  inches  * 

3.  ^N'early  an  entire  skeleton  was  found  in  situ  in  Shandon  cave, 
m  conjmiction  with  the  exuviaj  of  the  Mammoth,  Hare,  Reindeer,  Bed 
Beer,  Wolf,  and  Fox.  The  bones  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Carte,  F.L.S., 
in  his  Beport  on  the  Shandon  remains,  and  referred  by  him  to  Urstis 
*ptUBu»  and  Urstis  arctos}^  The  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of 
^Science  and  Art. 

The  cranium  is  in  fragments,  but  several  molars  and  the  left 
ramus  of  a  very  aged  Bear,  besides  a  fragment  of  a  right  ramus,  evi- 
dently of  a  larger  individual,  remain.  There  is  a  diseased  condition 
^jf  the  left  ankle-joint,  whereby  the  distal  extremity  of  the  fibula  and 
'orresponding  surface  of  the  tibia  show  extensive  exostosis,  which 
must  have  greatly  impeded  the  movements  of  the  animal  as  far  as  its 
predaceous  habits  were  concerned ;  however,  the  Grisly  Bear  of  North 
America,  like  its  Brown  congener,  can  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable 
food.  All  the  teeth  of  the  above  are  larger  than  any  of  U,  arctus  I 
hare  seen. 

:  -C  The  fragments  of  the  maxiHae  show  the  sockets  of  the  small  pre- 
molars as  in  the  Leitrim  skxdl,  whilst  the  4th  p.  m.  is  bitubercular,  and 


*'  Geographical  Variation  among  North  American  Mammals, 

''^  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.   Plates  xi.  and  xii. 
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the  ultimate  has  the  contour  of  that  of  the  Grisly  and  Ursus  fossilis. 
The  dimensions  of  the  crown  of  this  tooth  are  40  x  24  millimetres,  and 
the  penultimate  molar  24  x  20  millimetres. 

The  mandible  includes  the  canine  much  injured  sockets  of  the  Ist 
p.  m. ;  the  sockets  of  1st  and  3rd,  and  portion  of  the  4th  p.  m. ;  the 
sockets  of  1st  and  2nd,  and  the  ultimate  molar  are  entire,  but  Tery 
much  worn  ;  it  is  rounded  behind,  as  in  Ursus  fossilis,  the  same  part 
being  usually  more  angular  in  Ursus  arctos  and  the  gigantic  cave  Beai* 
(  Ursus  spelants). 

The  dimensions  of  this  ramus,  compared  with  that  of  a  very  old 
individual  of  UrsusferoXy  show  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  larger  indivi- 
dual. There  are  seemingly  no  other  points  of  distinction  in  this 
specimen,  but  the  fragment  of  the  articular  extremity  of  the  other 
ramus  shows  the  thick  incurved  angular  process  apparently  more  pro- 
nounced, as  in  UrBusfossilis  and  U.  ferox^  than  in  U.  arctos. 

The  other  bones  referred  by  Carte  to  Ursw  arctos  are  an  atlas, 
2  cervical,  2  dorsal,  and  2  lumbar  vertebrse,  with  fragments  of  spinous 
processes  and  ribs.  None  of  these  appear  to  me  to  present  mor- 
phological characters  of  importance.  As  regards  dimensions,  however^ 
they  represent  a  large  Bear,  as  compared  with  recent  species.  The 
atlas,  for  example,  gives  the  following  : — 

Height  of  the  arch  inferiorly,       .     .  .        \'-^  inches. 

Vertebral  foramen, l'8xl'5  inches. 

Anterior  articular  surface,       ...     .  I'll  x  !•    inches. 

Posterior  articiQar  surface,      .     .     .  1*3  x  1*    inches. 

The  long  bones  agree  in  their  characters  and  dimensions  with  the- 
usual  specimens  of  Ursm  fossilis,  but  the  femur  is  fully  an  inch  and 
a-half  shorter  than  the  Loch  Gur  specimen,  which  doubtless  belonged 
to  a  very  large  Bear.  As  compared  with  the  elements  of  a  skeleton  of 
an  aged  Grisly  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  they  indicate  a  much  larger  animal,  the  humerus  being  one 
and  a-half  inches,  the  femur  one  inch,  and  the  tibia  one  and  a-quarter 
inches  longer. 

These  ursine  remains  from  Shandon  cave  seem  to  me  referrible  to 
one  species,  and  are  indistinguishable  from  similar  parts  of  Ursus 
fossiliSf  and  Ursus  ferox. 

4.  Two  crania  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Leeds  are  stated  to  have  been  found  seven  feet  under  ground  in  a  cut- 
away bog  at  Ballymahon,  on  the  borders  of  LongEord  and  West- 
meath.^  The  teeth  and  mandibles  are  wanting  in  both.  The  skulls 
show  the  sockets  of  the  first  and  third  premolars.  The  zygomatic 
arcade  is  like  the  others  just  described,  and  the  posterior  nasal  open- 
ings are  also  of  the  same  character.     The  specimens  differ  considerably 


^  Denny,  Journal    of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic    Society  of  Torkshur 
April,  1864. 
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in  size,  and  indicate  a  female  and  an  old  male,  as  surmised  from  the 
sagittal  lidge  and  frontal  triangle.^  The  larger,  although  greatly 
exceeding  the  dimensions  of  any  cranium  of  Urstuferox  or  Urstts  aretos 
witii  which  I  have  compared  it,  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  Leitrim  skull ;  at  the  same  time  there  can  he  little  douht  hut 
that  all  the  three  belong  to  the  same  species. 

5.  A  cranium  without  mandible ;  No.  28,906  of  the  Palseontological 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  is  stated  to  have  been  found  ^^  seven 
feet  below  the  surface  in  alluvial  deposits  under  bog  oak  trees  at 
Clonboume,  King's  County."'* 

A  portion  of  the  left  zygoma  is  lost.  The  two  canines  and  the 
fourth  premolar  and  first  and  second  true  molars  are  preserved  in  the  left 
maxilla,  and  the  ultimate  grinder  in  that  of  the  right  side.  The  mo- 
lars and  alveoli  show  indications  of  carious  disease.  The  skull  may  have 
belonged  to  an  aged  female,  or  a  small  male.  It  is  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  shorter  than  the  Leitrim  specimen,  with  which,  and  the  Shan- 
don  one,  it  agrees  in  the  cranial  characters  and  the  last  molar ;  whilst 
the  fourth  p.  m.  is  also  biturbercular,  thus  correlating  all  their  points 
of  distinction. 

6.  A  cranium,  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  was 
discovered  "  in  cutting  away  a  new  channel  for  the  Boyne  above 
Leinster  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  KUdare.*'     Other  bones  are  stated 
to  have  been  found  at  the  same  time,  but  have  not,  however,  been 
preserved.^    The  skull  is  dark,  and,  like  the  bones  from  the  deposits 
of  Loch  Gur,  contrasts  in  that  respect  with  the  other  skulls  from  the 
shell  marl  and  clays.     Moreover,  this  skull  is  much  smaller  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  being  two  and  a-half  inches  shorter  than  the 
Leinster  cranium.     The  coronal  ridges  are  not  well  develoved,  and 
although  the  sutures  are  closed,  it  evidently  belonged  to  a  female  or 
adolescent  male.     The  zygomata,  incisors,  ultimate  true  molar,  to- 
gether with  the  first  and  third  of  the  right  maxillse,  are  wanting. 
The  alveolus  of  the  first  premolar  of  the  right  side  is  completely  obli- 
terated, which  is  not  by  any  means  common  unless  in  the  gigantic 
cave  Bear,  where  it  is  very  generally  absent. 

The  fourth  premolar  and  successional  molars  are  present  in  the 
right  maxilla,  and  are  not  much  worn.  The  last  molar  has  the  round 
posterior  portion  of  the  crown  slightly  contracted,  with  the  three 
cusps  on  IJie  outer  side  of  the  grinding  surface,  and  is  much  of  the 
same  size  as  in  Ursus  fossilis  and  U.ferox.  It  is  34  x  20  millimetres. 
The  contour  of  the  zygoma  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  posterior 
naies  are  wider  than  usually  noticed  in  Ursus  ferox.    This  cranium 


^  Mr.  Denny,  from  such  obvious  diaciepanciea  in  the  cranial  ridges,  has  described 
them  as  specific  distinctions,  whereas  they  are  mere  conditions  relating  to  ago 
and  sex. 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Indmtrial  Exhibition  of  Dublin,  1853,  p.  152. 

^  WUde,  Proceed\ng$  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  vol.  v.,  p.  53,  Appendix,  and 
Tol.  vil,  p,  192 ;  fig.  1. 
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has  been  supposed,  on  account  of  its  small  size  and  dark  colonr,  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Utbus  arctos  ;  but  although  smaller  by  a  good  deal 
than  the  usual  cranium  of  Ursus  fosstliSf  it  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Grisly 
Bear,  with  which  it  is  closely  related  in  having  a  tricuspidated  last 
molar. 

Mr.  Busk,  F.B.S.,  referring  to  several  of  these  crania  in  his  Be- 
port  on  Buxham  cave,^  unhesitatingly  places  them  with  Ursus  fosstlis 
site  Ursus  ferox  fossiliSf  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  is  the  only  form 
represented  by  the  ursine  remains  hitherto  reported  from  Ireland. 
The  absence  of  the  Brown  Bear,  or  rather  of  any  cogent  evidence  of 
the  animal  either  in  a  fossil  state  or  historically,'^  is  noteworthy  as 
compared  with  the  Brown  Bear  of  Scotland  aiid  England.  But  the  rela- 
tionship  between  Ursus/erox  and  Vrsus  aretoi  is  very  close,  not  only  as 
regards  the  fossil  but  also  the  recent  individuals ;  so  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  individuals  are  indistinguishable  by  external  app^rances ; 
and  as  to  their  dentitions  and  osteologies,  Mr.  Busk  shows  in  his  very 
exhaustive  account  of  the  Quaternary  fauna  of  Gibraltar,^  that  the 
ursine  remains  from  Genista  cave  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  a 
Bear  **  closely  related  to  l/rms  fossilts  sive  prumSy  or  to  a  form  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  Ursus  aretos  var,  i^ahellinus"  Indeed  no 
recent  carnivore  presents  more  well-marked  varieties  than  the  UrsttH 
arctos  J  as  differentiated  by  external  colouring,  but  the  isabelline  variety 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Turkestan  presents  a  more  warty  or  porcine- 
like  grinding  surface  of  its  molars  than  is  ordinarly  observed  in  the 
species  elsewhere.  This  condition,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  extensive 
observations  of  the  above  variety  in  its  native  haunts,  is  the  result  of 
altered  conditions  of  life ;  inasmuch  as  the  isabelline  Bear,  unable 
to  capture  the  agile  animals  of  the  Alpine  regions  it  frequents,  is 
driven  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on  roots  of  plants,  and  other  vegetable 
food;  hence  its  timidity  as  compared  with  tiie  Ursus  feraz,  which  still 
continues  to  follow  the  Bison. 

How  far  the  wider  posterior  nares  in  the  Brown  Bear,  as  compared 
with  Urstts  feroXf  and  in  particular  Ursus  speliBus,  may  be  the  result 
of  natural  selection,  giving  a  more  extended  surface  for  smell,  on 
which  the  recent  Brown  Bear  depends  almost  entirely  in  discovering 
the  presence  of  his  most  deadly  enemy,  and  also  in  supplying  a  con- 
<lition  favourable  for  free  respiratory  action,  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  the  animal  is  now  placed,  is  a  point  on  which  it 
seems  to  me  one  is  free  to  speculate,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
severe  struggles  for  existence  to  which  an  omnivorous  plantigrade 
like  the  tardy  Bear  has  been  subject  to  throughout  the  Tertiary  Epoch. 


^^  Philo8ophieal  Traruactiotis,  vol.  clxiii.,  p.  632. 

3'^  Bede,  obiit  736,  a.  d.,  asserts  that  the  Wolf  and  Fox  were  the  sole  large  car- 
nivora  of  Ireland.  St.  Donatus,  obiit  840,  a.d.,  writes  **  ursorum  rabies  nulla  est 
ibi ;"  and  Sylvester  Jerald  Barry  does  not  mention  the  animal. 

'^  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  SociHijy  London^  vol.  x.,  p.  65.  See  also  Allen, 
Op.  cit.f  p.  334. 
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The  Wolf  {Cams  lupus). 

The  Wolf  is  included  among  the  Irish  pleistocene  Mammals,  as 
shown  by  the  discoTory  of  bones  and  teeth  in  Shandon  cave  along 
with  the  Mammoth,  Eeindeer,  Horse,  &c.^  it  was  only  exterminated 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century." 

Vulpine  remains  identical  with  the  recent  Pox,  C.  rulpes^  were 
found  in  Shandon  cave  with  the  foregoing  and  the  other  extinct 
mammftlB  already  enumerated.  I  found  its  teeth  and  bones  also  in 
the  more  superficial  deposits,  accompanied  by  bones  of  Horse,  Eein- 
deer,  Red  Deer,  Hare,  &c. 

Alpxite  Hare  (Zepus  variMlis). 

A  cranium  and  several  bones  of  a  Hare  found  in  Shandon  cave,  along 
with  vertebrae  and  molars  of  the  mammoth,  show  shorter  and  stouter 
shafts  of  the  long  bones  than  appear  in  the  fossil  Hares  from  Kent's 
Hole,  and  the  recent  L^pus  timidus,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  Ireland.  The  probability  therefore  is  that,  as  the 
same  parts  of  Zepus  variabilis  display  similar  characters,  and  the  so- 
called  variety  Z.  Hihemieus  being  the  Hare  of  the  island,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  above  might  belong  to  the  latter."  Traces  of 
the  teeth  of  a  Bodent  of  about  the  dimensions  of  a  Rat  were  evident 
on  the  Mammoth,  and  other  remains  from  the  cave  of  Shandon,  but 
none  of  its  remains  were  found. 

A  comparison  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  lists  of  Post-tertiary  mam- 
mals shows  an  absence  in  Ireland  of  the  Elk,  Roebuck,  Urus,  Beaver, 
Hare,  Water  Rat,  Red  Field  Vale,  Meadow  Mouse,  Common  Shrew, 
and  Mole. 

The  Bear  of  Scotland  was  presumably,  and  very  probably,  the 
ITrsus  aretos,  but  none  of  its  remains  have  been  preserved ;  consider- 
ing, however,  its  affinities  to  Ursus  fossilisj  the  absence  of  the  Brown 
Bear  from  the  Irish  fauna  is  not  very  important.  The  "Wild  Cat, 
Weazel,  and  Poimiart  are  also  absentees. 

As  compared  with  England  and  Wales,  there  is  a  marked  absence 
in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  two  species  of  Rhinoceros,  Hip- 
popotamus (?),  Bison,  Musk  Sheep,  and  ancient  Elephant,  pouched 
Marmot  Pika,  Lemmings,  Dormouse,  Scandinavian  Vole,  Champagnol, 
The  lion,  Sabre-toothed  Lion,  Panther,  Lynx,  Caffre  Cat,  Arctic  Fox, 
Spotted  Hysena,  Glutton,  and  gigantic  cave  Bear. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  all  the  living  and  extinct  mammals  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ursus  fossilis,  have  been  recorded 
also  from  Scotland ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  mammal,  recent  or  lost, 
in  the  island  which  is  not  also  found  in  Scotland. 


^  Anthor,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ^  voL  xxvi,  p.  227. 
^  The  Wolf  was  exterminated  in  1710,  and  was  very  plentiful  in  1652 ;  Smith's 
S'utory  of  Kerry f  173  ;  Champion,  LomWd,  &c.,  &c. 

^  Adams,  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xzyi.,  p.  228. 
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•  To  the  absence  of  the  Lions,  Panther,  Spotted  Hyaena,  and  gigan- 
tic cave  Bear  may  be  owing  the  seeming  prevalence  of  the  Irish  Eli 
in  Ireland ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  quantities  of  remains  of  this  ruminant  have  been  obtained  under 
conditions  clearly  indicating  that  the  individuals  had  been  drowned  in 
lakes  which,  during  the  Post-glacial  Period,  must  have  been  extremely 
plentiful  throughout  Ireland,  whose  physical  aspect  would  have  been 
then  inimical  to  such  as  the  Marmot,  Lemmings,  Pika,  Bison,  and 
XJrus,  which  delight  in  broad  pastures  and  grassy  uplands. 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  migration  came  from  Scotland, 
and  that  there  was  a  land  communication  between  the  two  countries 
at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  by  which  the  greater  poition  of  the 
mammals  that  had  found  their  ways  to  Scotland  crossed  to  Ireland. 
Irrespective  of  the  soundings  between  northern  Ireland  and  south- 
western Scotland,  there  is  evidence  of  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth, 
Beindeer,  Irish  Elk,  and  Horse  having  been  found  in  similar  deposits 
in  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  Lanarkshire,  and  bed  of  the  Clyde.  The 
Irish  Elk  has  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  jaw  and  teeth  of 
the  Mammoth  in  the  harbour  of  Holyhead,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  caves  of  Glamorganshire  have  produced  nearly  all  the  English 
Post-glacial  mammals  not  met  with  in  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  conse- 
quently, if  an  uninterrupted  land  communication  existed  between 
south-western  England  and  Wales,  and  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  the 
Glacial  Period,  we  should  expect  to  find  remains  of  these  character- 
istic mammals,  which  is  not  the  case.  Again,  the  animals  we  do  find 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vagrant  species  such  as  the  Horse,  Mammoth, 
Reindeer,  Red  deer.  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Fox,**  so  that  the  severance  took 
place  before  the  slow  travelling  Mole  Beaver,  the  forest-haunting  Elk 
and  Roebuck  had  time  to  arrive.  It  has  been  suggested  by  my  friend 
Professor  HuU,  F.  R.  S.,"  that  there  may  have  been  a  narrow  channel 
between  the  islands,  and  that  the  mammals  swam  across,  or  arrived 
on  ice-rafts :  but  looking  over  the  list  of  the  fauna  of  Ireland,  it  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  short  of  a  direct  land  union  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Excluding  the  Cetacea,  marine  Camivora,  and  the  Chieroptera,  it 
will  be  found  that  out  of  twenty-eight  recent  species  affecting  England 
and  Wales,  twenty-six  are  indigenous  to  Scotland,  and  fifteen  to  Ire- 
land ;  whereas  of  thirty-two  extinct  species  hitherto  recorded  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ten  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  and  only  seven  in 
Ireland. 


*^  According  to  Thompson,  out  of  eleven  British  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  only 
five  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  including  the  Agile  Lizard,  two  Tritons,  and  t^o 
Fr^gs,  and  about  the  same  proportion  characterises  the  lower  groups,  to  wit^  the 
air-breathing  Mollusks  and  land  Arthropoda. 

^  *•  Presidental  Address,"  Jmtrnal,  Eoyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland^  187% 
vol.  iv.,  (N.  S.),  p.  62. 
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XYII. Ox  THE  FOSHATXON  AND  CoMPOSITIOK  OF   SOME  CoiCFLEX  OxTDES 

OP  Cobalt  Ain>  Nickel.      By  Thomas  Baylet,  Associate  Eoyal 
College  of  Science,  Ireland. 

[Read,  June  25,  1877.] 

IV'hilb  preparing  standard  solutions  of  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  for  the 
purposes  of  a  research  on  the  colorimetric  relations  and  on  the  colori- 
mekic  estimation  of  those  metals,  I  was  endeavouring  to  use  a  modifi- 
i-ation  of  the  method  of  estimating  nickel  and  cobalt,  indicated  by 
BnnBenS  depending  for  their  determination  on  the  iodine  liberated  by 
the  higher  oxides  of  these  metals  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  potassium  iodide.  The  method  was  as  follows : — ^The  solution  of 
the  nickel  or  cobalt  salt  was  made  alkaline  by  soda  and  then  mixed 
with  excess  of  sodic  hypochlorite  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold 
dilate  sodic  carbonate  on  fresh  bleaching  powder. 

After  allowing  the  slightly  warm  solution  of  nickel  or  cobalt  to 
ftand  some  time,  so  as  to  ensure  complete  oxidation,  the  temperature 
was  raised  until  brisk  effervescence  ensued,  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  remain  at  that  temperature  until  the  excess  of  hypochlorite  was 
decomposed.  When  the  evolution  of  oxygen  had  ceased,  the  liquid 
was  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour.  I  found  that  by  this  process  it  is 
€asy  to  destroy  all  matter,  except  the  oxide,  capable  of  liberating 
iodine  on  treatment  with  potassic  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  having  been  cooled,  it  was  mixed  with  excess  of  potassic 
iodide,  and  then  with  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the 
suspended  oxide.  The  liberated  iodine  was  then  estimated  by  a 
standard  solution  of  sodic  thiosulphate  (Na^  S2  O3). 

In  the  first  experiments  I  used  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate 
of  nickel,  and  calculated  the  nickel  from  the  iodine  set  free  according 
to  the  following  equation : — 

Kia  Oj  +  6HC1  =  2Ni  CI,  +  Clj  +  3H3O. 

The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Table :— 


Nickel  used. 

Nickel  found. 

gramfl. 

grams. 

•1670 

•1437 

•1670 

•1680 

•1570 

•1465 

•1570 

•1668 

•1570 

•1639 

•1570 

•1641 

* 

^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixzxvi.  2G5. 
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Beside  these  analyses  there  were  several  which  yielded  a  far  le8» 
quantity  of  nickel.  The  same  method  was  then  applied  to  cobalt, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  solution  was  boiled  only  for  a  few 
minutesy  as  I  found  that  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  last  traces  of  hypochlorite.  The  amounts  of  iodine  liberate<I 
were  much  greater  than  would  be  due  to  the  oxide  C02  0^.  while  they 
agreed  perfectly  with  an  oxide  C03  Oj,  thus : — 

Cobalt  lued.  Iodine  liberated.  Theory  of  Iodine 

for  doaOs. 
grams.  grams.  grams. 

•1866  -5338  -5343 

•1865  -5380  -5343 

•1865  -5328  •5343 


I  now  repeated  the  experiments  with  nickel,  taking  care  to  boil 
the  liquid  only  a  minute  or  two.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  was  not 
boiled,  but  the  precipitate  filtered  off  and  washed.  The  results  were 
as  follows : — 


Nickel  used. 

Iodine  liberated. 

Theory  of  Iodine 
for  NiaOs. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

•1570 

•4428 

•4521 

•0785 

•2263 

•2260 

•1835 

•5318 

•5284 

•1570 

•4490 

•4521 

With  a  mixture  of  ^1863  gram,  cobalt,  and  '1835  gram,  nickel : — 

Iodine  found.  Theory  for  Iodine  due 

to  Nia  O5  &  C03  Oi. 
grams.  grams. 

1-0532  1^0627 

In  the  last  case  the  oxides  were  not  boiled,  but  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  the  steam  bath  for  a  few  hours. 

With  solutions  of  known  quantities  of  nickel,  I  now  made  the 
following  experiments.  The  solution  with  the  suspended  oxide  was 
boiled  for  some  hours. 
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Nickel  used.  Iodine  found.         Theory  of  Iodine. 

for  Nis  O4. 

grams.  grams.  grams. 

1835  -2009  -2642 

1835  -1812  -2642 

1835  -2321  -2642 

1835  -3310  -2642 

1835  '2830  -2642 

1835  -3765  -2642 

1835  -1069  -2642 

In  the  last  experiment  the  solution  was  boiled  for  a  few  days. 

A  quantity  of  cobalt  nitrate  was  now  mixed  with  soda  and  sodic 
hypochlorite^  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  effervescence 
had  ceased.  The  precipitated  oxide  of  cobalt  was  then  well  washed 
with  warm  water  and  dried,  till  constant,  under  the  air  pump,  over 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

A  sample  of  this  oxide  was  then  submitted  in  succession  to  various 
temperatures.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 

g;rams.  gnxns. 

Oxide  taken,     .       .       .  -9278  (CojOs,  4H,0\ 

Oxide  dried  at  100°  C,  .  -8760  Theory  for  C03O5,  3H,0,  .  -8770 

„      „  138°  C,  .  -8223  „        „    CojOa,  2H,0,  .  -8263 

„        „      „  310°  C,  .  -7548  „        „    C03O5,    HA  .  -7756 

After  this  experiment  there  was  an  appearance  of  change  on  th(^ 
m^e  of  the  oxide.  ^ 

gnuDB.  grams. 

Oxide  after  ignition  to  redness,  .  -6840    Theory  for  CojO*, .  -6798. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  sample : — 

grams.  grams. 

Oxide  dried  at  100°  C,  .     -4070        (=€0305,  3H,0). 

Oidde  after  ignition  )  .3^35       Theory  for  C03O4,     -3154, 

to  redness,  ) 

Another  sample  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  left  longer  over  the 
lir  pump : 

grams. 

Oxide  taken  dried  over  H^SO*    .     -7083. 
The  oxide  was  now  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of 

«.  I.  A.  FKOC,  BBR.  II.,  VOL.  III. — SCIENCE.  I 
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dry  oxygen,  and  the  water  given  off  collected  in  a  tube  filled  with 
calcium  chloride.     The  oxide  was  afterwards  ignited  to  bright  rednesB 


in  air. 


grazDB. 

Calcium  chloride  tube,  65*3250 

Calc.  chl.  tube  +  water,     .     65-4680 


•1430  =  OH, 

grams. 
Oxide  after  ignition  in  the  tube,  .  '5493 
Oxide  after  ignition  in  air,  -5293 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  compared  below  with  the  theory 
for  C03O5,  4HjO.  For  a  reason  which  will  be  seen  further  on,  I  have 
added  the  theory  for  C02O3,  3HsO. 


Theory  for  CoaOs,  4H2O 

• 

Foimd.           Error. 

grams. 

grams.          grams. 

4H2O,     .      1549 

-1428     .     --012 

C03O5,     .     -5534 

•5493     .     -  -004 

C03O4,     .     -5190 

Percentages, 

-5293     .     +  -013 

C03O6,  4HaO. 

Found. 

C02OS,  3H2O 

OHa,     .     21-86 

20-16 

24-54 

C03O4,  .     73-27 

74-68 

73-05 

9513 

94-84 

97-59 

Winkelbleck  obtained  an  oxide  in  the  same  way  ab  I  prepared  my 
samples,  only  that  he  boiled  his  with  strong  potash  before  washing  it. 
He  dried  his  oxide  over  strong  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  him,  the 
formula  is  CoaO*,  3H20.    His  results  were  as  follows : — 


Per  Cent 

• 

(1) 

(2) 

Per  cent. 
Theory. 

2Co,      . 

.     53-83 

53-93 

5364 

30,       . 

.     21-62 

21-46 

2P82 

3H,0,  . 

.     24-26 

24^61 

2454 
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The  question,  which  is  the  true  formula  of  the  oxide  I  obtained,  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  by  the  oxide  on  treat- 
ment with  potassic  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  the 
formula  Cos  O,  3  H^O,  there  should  be  liberated  -402  gram  by  '1865 
gram  of  cobalt;  accoiding  to  the  formula  C03O5,  4  HjO,  -5343  grams 
«hould  be  liberated.  I  found  in  three  experiments  '5338,  '5380,  and 
5328. 

When  the  oxide  CojOs,  4  H3O,  obtained  as  described  above,  is 
boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  solution  in  which  it  is  precipitated, 
and  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  then  estimated,  the  result  points  to 
the  f onnation  of  the  oxide  C012O19  intermediate  between  C03O5  and 
Co^Os. 

Co.  taken.         Theory  of  I.  for         Theory  of  I.  for 

C03O5  C02O3 

gram.  gram.  gram. 

•1866  -5343  4007 


'^ ^ 


Fotmd. 

gram. 

(1) 

•453 

(2) 

•463 

(3) 

•462 

Found. 

gram. 

'1556 

Mean. 
•4676 

Theory  for  C013O19 
lod. 

•0620  '1566  gram. 

In  the  last  experiment  a  fresh  solution  of  cobalt,  and  a  fresh  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate  (to  standardise  the  thiosulphate),  were 
used. 

A  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt  prepared  by  precipitating  with 
potash  and  sodic  hypochlorite,  and  boiling  for  some  hours,  then  washing 
and  drying  over  sulphuric  add  in  vaeuOf  was  submitted  to  a  current  of 
air  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  the  water  collected  and  weighed  in  a  calcium 
('hloride  tube.  The  oxide  was  afterwards  ignited  to  bright  redness  in 
air. 

grams. 
Oxide  dried  over  HjSO*,  -7455 

Oxide  after  ignition  in  tube  (CouOu),  -6255 

Oxide  after  ignition  in  air  (CosO«),  '5975 

Calcium  chloride  tube  +  OHj,  65'5900 

Calcium  chloride  tube,  65'4645 


•1255  =OHa 
i2 
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Theory  for  CowOw,  11  H2O. 

Found. 

graniB. 

OH, 

•1218 

•1255 

COijOia 

•6236 

•6255 

CO3O4 

•5940 
Percentage. 

•5975 

Theory  for  C013O19,  11  HzO 

Found. 

OH, 

16-34 

1683 

C0i,0i9 

83-65 

83-90 

On  attempting  to  prepare  NigOs  in  the  dry  state  by  precipitating, 
v^ashing,  and  drying  in  vacuo,  I  found  that  the  moist  precipitate  gave 
off  oxygen  as  soon  as  the  liquid  in  which,  it  was  precipitated  was  re- 
moved. The  moist  precipitate  was  allowed  to  stand  some  days,  and 
then  left  over  the  air  pump  for  about  a  week,  in  order  to  aUow  time 
for  this  change  to  be  complete.  Owing  to  some  interruption,  I  have 
as  yet  had  time  to  prepare  onl^  one  sample  by  this  means.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  agree  closely  with  the  formula  NieOu,  9  H3O,  one-ninth 
of  the  water  being  lost  at  lOO^C. 


Oxide  taken. 

Theory  of  Iodine  for 
NieOii,  9  H2O. 

Found. 

grams. 

grama. 

graxHA. 

Dried  over  11*S04    -1705 

•1607 

•1661 

„       „        „        -2012 

•1896 

•1895 

,,       ,,         ,,        '2375 

•2238 

•2243 

Oxide  taken. 

Theory  of  Iodine  for 
NiaOu,  9  HaO. 

Found. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

Dried  at  100°C.       -2080 

•2005 

•2026 

The  water  in  this  oxide  was  determined  bv  igniting  the  oxide  in  a 
platinum  boat  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  weighing  the  water  lost  by 
means  of  a  calcium  chloride  tube. 


Oxide  taken, 
grams. 

Theory  for 
NisOii,  9  HaO. 

Found, 
grams. 

•8723 

•1748  grm.  OHj 
Per  Cent, 

•1775 

OK 

20-039 

20-34 
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Per  Cent, 

Theory  for  NisOu,  9  HjO.  Found, 

grams.  grams. 

NiO  74-02  (1)        7415 

(2)         74-29 

Summary. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  hypochlorite  solution  nickel  and  cobalt 
form  the  oxides  NisOs  and  C03O5.  On  boiling  the  liquid  containing 
Oo^O^  it  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  form  C012O19,  intermediate  be- 
tween G02O3  and  C03O5.  Under  similar  circumstances,  NisQs  appears 
to  decompose  "without  forming  stable  lower  oxides,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  results  that  the  formation  of  Ni203  is  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
r-t;S8.  The  oxides  CosOs  and  CoijO^  appear  to  be  stable  at  a  low  red 
hcMit ;  they  are  distingnished  from  C03O4  by  a  slight  difference  of  colour. 
CojOj  has  the  following  hydrates : — 

C03O5,  4  H3O  (dried  over  H3SO4), 
C03O5,  3  H3O  (dried  at  lOO^C), 
C03O5,  2  HjO  (dried  at  138'C), 


and  probably, 


CojOj,  H,0  (dried  at  300^0). 


NijOs  decomposes  while  still  moist  when  its  precipitating  liquid  is 
n^mored  by  washing.  In  the  one  experiment  which  was  made,  the 
resulting  dried  compound  agreed  closely  with  the  formula  NieOn, 
9  HtO.  I  have  found  that,  when  CosOs,  4  HjO  is  treated  with  cold 
dilate  nitric  acid,  part  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  that 
part  remains  insoluble.  I  hope,  in  a  future  Paper,  to  give  the  results 
of  some  similar  experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  proximate  constitution  of  these  oxides. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  formula  CoqOiq  is  inadmissible 
on  account  of  its  complexity,  but  as  the  iodine  method  clearly  shows 
that  the  oxide  is  exactly  intermediate  between  CosOs  and  C02O3,  and  as 
the  formula  CouOu  is  the  simplest  formula  for  such  an  oxide,  it  would 
N^'Cm  that  we  must  accept  it,  especially  when  we  consider  the  tendency 
of  cobalt  to  form  compounds  vieing  in  complexity  with  many  of  the 
products  of  organic  chemistry.  It  may  be  that  the  application  of  the 
iodine  method  to  the  examination  of  the  oxides  of  other  metals  would 
lead  to  the  acceptance  of  f ormulsB  more  complex  than  those  now  admit- 
ted. The  two  oxides  of  cobalt  described  in  this  Paper,  and  indeed 
other  oxides  of  cobalt,  may  be  represented  graphically  by  rings  some- 
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what  analagoos  to  the  well-known  benzine  ring  of  the  aromatic  car- 
bon compounds.    Thus : — 

Co 

/  \ 
0      0 

/  \ 

CosOj  =  Co— 0— Co  =  Co"0,  2  Co'^0, 

II  11 

0  0 

0  0 

II  II 

Co— 0— Co— 0— Co 

/  \ 

0  0 

/  \ 

Co  Co  -  0 

/  \ 

0  0  . 

0  =  Co  Co 

CouOi9=  0  O    =5Co'0,  7  Co  0, 

/ 
Co  Co  =  0 

\  / 

0  0 

\  / 

Co-0-Co-O-Co 

II  li 

0  0 

This  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Ireland. 
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XVlll. OlTTHE  Al.BUEIHOII>  MaTTEBA,  AlCOHOL,  ASD  FhOSFHATES,  IS 

IBS  BvBioN  Axes  and  or  Dublin  Pobteb.  By  REeDrAU)  Law- 
VEscE  and  C.  W.  Eeillt,  ABSOciates  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Science. 

[Bead,  June  25,  1877.] 

The  two  kinds  of  malt  liquor,  Burton  Ale  and  Dublin  Porter,  are  so 
largely  consumed  at  the  present  time,  that  it  appeared  to  us  desirable 
to  have  the  three  classes  of  Dublin  porter,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Arthur  Guinness  &  Son,  and  the  Burton  ales,  manufactured  by  the 
two  most  noted  brewers,  Messrs.  Bass  and  Allsopp,  examined  imdcr 
the  same  conditions. 

The  samples  of  the  Burton  ales  examined  we  obtained  from  Messrs. 
?alkner,  of  this  city,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness  &  Son  for  supplying  us  with  the  samples  of 
porter  we  required  for  our  inyestigation. 

We  confined  our  examination  to  the  estimation  of  the  principal 
constituents : — ^the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in  the  form  of  phosphates, 
the  albuminoid  matter  and  alcohol,  together  with  the  acetic  acid,  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  tiie  specific  gravities  of  the  different 
samples. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  in  the  ash  by  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  uranium ;  in  the  estimation  of  the  albuminous  matter, 
acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  total  solids,  we  followed  the  plans  given  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Wonfor.^ 

We  may  add  that  the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  was  detcr- 
DMiied  by  first  finding  the  amount  of  nitrogen  by  Will  and  Varren- 
tnipp's  method,  and  then  taking  15*92  parts  of  nitrogen  as  equal  to 
100  parts  of  albumen. 

Oar  investigations  show  that  some  of  the  principal  elements  of 
nutrition  are  present  in  larger  quantities  in  the  Foreign  and  ordinary 
Bablin  Double  stout  than  in  the  Burton  ales. 

^Dus  investigation  was  carried  on  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  College 
of  Science,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  GkJloway. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the  substances  we  estimated, 
expressed  in  grains  per  gallon  : — 


*  Mesan.  Jackson  and  Wonfor  "On  the  Composition  of  the  Dublin  Porter.'*— 
^•ftrmUofthe  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  iii.,  page  163. 
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XIX. COICPTTTATIOK    OP    TiDES  AT   FLEETWOOD. — RESULTS   OP  ThEOBT 

kTTD  Obseryatiok.     By  James  Peabson,  M.  A.,  £x-Scholiu^  (15th 
Wrangler),  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[Read,  November  12, 1877.] 

Iv  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  tides,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  at  any  greater  length  into  the  theory  which  has  pro- 
duced resnlta  so  closely  in  accordance  with  observation :  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  principal  cause  of  such  discrepan- 
cies as  are  found  to  arise  where  tables  have  been  used  which  are  based 
upon  that  theory — ^and  amongst  these  disturbing  influences,  the  pres- 
t^ure  of  the  atmosphere  ranks  foremost.  A  yery  simple  process  may  be 
mployed  to  establish  this.  It  is  found  that,  in  the  same  month,  but 
in  different  years,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  constituents  have  to 
be  employed  in  computing  a  tide ;  and  as  like  causes  produce  like 
effects  in  nature,  the  resulting  tide  ought  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  the  variation  is  found  to  depend  on  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  gradients  indicated  in  the  weather  reports  issued 
in  the  newspapers.  Another  disturbing  element  is  that  which  depends 
on  the  suddenness  with  which  the  pressure  shifts  its  direction.  Thus, 
a  south-east  wind  rapidly  changing  into  a  south-west  wind  causes  an 
unusual  elevation  of  the  level  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Two  examples  may 
«rve  by  way  of  illustration.  In  the  first  case  there  are  exhibited 
two  tides  wMoh  have  very  nearly  the  same  constituents,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  being  the  same,  give  re- 
('ults  both  agreeing  with  observation.  The  heights  are  given  in  feet 
^d  inches. 

Case  I. 


I 


,    Moon's  Transit,  B, 
Conr.  for  Anti-lmiAr,   . 

I    Uoon*8  Hor.  Panllaz, 
Anti-lunar  Dedinalion, 
Solar  Declination, 


1B76,  Sept  3,  Morning  Tide, 
Anti- lunar  and  Solar. 


d.     h.      m. 
1     10     39 


ft.    In. 

25  a 

+  1 
54'    45"  -7 

18°    I2'N.de8.    -7 

8"  N.  +4 


24  8  obs.  24     8 

Bar.  29  9.    Ko  wind. 


>877, 

Aufir.  ai, : 

Vf  omine  Tide, 

Anti -lunar 

and  Soiax 

• 

d. 

h.      ni. 

ft 

In. 

21 

10     35 

25 

4 

+ 

1 

64' 

3" 

~ 

11 

20" 

41'N.de8.     - 

10 

12°  N. 
24  0  obs. 

+ 

4 

24 

0 

Bar.  29-8. 

No  wind. 
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Case  II. 


1876,  Sq3t.  xo,  MomineTidc, 
Lunar  and  Anti-souir. 

1877^  Augr.  2x.  Moramf  Tide, 
Lunar  and  Anti-solar. 

Moon's  Transit  B, 
Corr.  for  Lunar,     .     . 
Moon's  Hor.  Parallax, 
Lunar  Declination, 
Anti-solar  Declination, 

1 

d.     h.    m.            ft    in. 
8     3     30           23     2 

+  6 

67'    63"+           +7 

20»      O'N.asc.    -4 

6«  8.                  +6 

d.       h.     m.          ft.       in. 
29    3    60            22    8 

+  5 

65    60                     -3 

19"   23'  N.  aac.       -  2 

9»  8.                      +4 

24     3obs.        24     3 
Bar.  29-7.    No  wind. 

23    7oba.          22    11 

Bar.  29  6.  WindN.W., 
strong. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Case  II.,  although  the  tide  of  Sep- 
tember 10  has  almost  all  its  constituents  more  favourable  to  its 
development  than  those  of  August  31,  still,  in  consequence  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  a  higher  tide  results  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter. 

In  the  computation  of  tides,  the  first  thing  which  is  of  importance 
is,  that  we  assign  to  each  tide  its  proper  classification.  The  transit 
which  is  to  ~be  employed,  as  a  sort  of  standard  transit  from  which 
tides  are  to  be  calciUated,  is  the  transit  next  but  two  preceding  that 
transit  which  is  nearest  to  the  time  of  high  water  of  the  tide  con- 
sidered. This  transit  is,  in  fact,  the  transit  B  of  Sir  John  LubbocVs 
Tables.  The  rule  for  determining  the  classification  for  the  tides  of 
the  Irish  Sea  is  as  follows  : — '^  Lower  transits  B  are  followed  by 
lunar  tides,  and  upper  transits  B  by  Anti-lunar  tides.  All  transits  B 
which  take  place  between  23i  hours,  and  l\\  hours  (apparent  Green- 
wich time),  give  morning  tides;  and  all  between  Hi  hours,  and 
23i  hours  (apparent  Greenwich  time),  give  evening  tides.  All  transits 
B,  after  6  hours,  and*before  18  hours,  are  connected  with  solar  tides; 
and  all  transits  B,  after  18  hours,  and  before  6  hours,  with  anti-solar 
tides." 

A  tabulated  comparison  of  the  results  of  theory  and  observation  is 
appended,  with  remarks  on  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  explanation 
of  such  discrepancies  as  are  found  to  occur  in  them. 
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TaBTTLATES   REgULTS. 


Date. 

Moming 

and 
Erening. 

Calcnla- 
tionB. 

Observa- 
tions. 

Bemarks. 
Barom.  and  Wind. 

1876. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  In. 

Ang^ust  8 

M. 

26-7 

25-10 

30*1,  8.  W. 

E. 

25*2 

24-5 

9 

M. 

26-5 

25-10 

30*1,  W. 

E. 

25-7 

24-7 

10 

M. 

26-2 

25-5 

301,  W.N.  W. 

E. 

2311 

23-7 

11 

M. 

25-4 

24-9 

30*3,  E.  S.  E. 

E. 

23-3 

23-3 

12 

M. 

24-1 

23-9 

30*2,  E.  8  E. 

E. 

22*5 

22*4 

13 

M. 

230 

22*10 

30*0,  E.  S.  E. 

E. 

211 

21*6 

• 

14 

M. 

21-5 

21*7 

300,  W. 

E. 

20-3 

20-5 

15 

M. 

20-11 

21*1 

30*0,  N.  W. 

E. 

21-0 

21-0 

16 

M. 

21-8 

21*9 

30*0,  E. 

E. 

22*6 

22*6 

17 

M. 

23*4 

23*3 

300,  E. 8.  E. 

E. 

24-10 

24*10 

18 

M. 

25-6 

25*4 

29*9,  E. 

E. 

26-8 

26*7 

19 

JA.* 

26-10 

26*7 

29*9,  E.  S.  E. 

E. 

28-2 

28*2 

20 

M. 

28-0 

27*9 

29*8,  N.  E. 

E. 

— 

— 

21 

M. 

29-2 

29*0 

29*9,  E.  S.  E. 

E. 

28-3 

27*9 

22 

M. 

29-1 

28*9 

29*9,  W.  N.  W. 

E. 

27-9 

27*8 

23 

M. 

28-5 

28*4 

29*8,  W.N.W. 

E. 

26-10 

26*9 

24 

M. 

26-9 

26*11 

29*8,  W.  N.  W. 

E. 

25-3 

25*8 

25 

M. 

24-9 

24*7 

30*0,  N.  N.  E. 

E. 

23-5 

23*5 

26 

M. 

22-10 

23*2 

30*0,  8.  W. 

E. 

21-4 

22*6 

Strong  wind,  S.  W.  gale. 
29*l7w. 

27 

M. 

20-9 

21*6 

E. 

19-9 

19*9 

28 

M. 

191 

18*11 

29*8,  S.  8.  W. 

E. 

18-9 

19*4 

Wind  high. 

29 

M. 

18-5 

19*9 

29*5,  W. 

E. 

19-1 

19*4 

% 
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Dale. 

Morning 
ftnd 

Calcula- 

Observa- 

Bemarks. 

1 

Evening. 

tions. 

tions. 

Barom.  and  Wind. 

1876. 

ft  in. 

ft  In. 

Aug.    30 

M. 

18-10 

19-3 

29-6,  W.  S.  W. 

E. 

20-2 

22-9 

Wiiidhigh,S.;  bar.  29-2. 

31 

M. 

20-6 

21-4 

290,  W. 8.  W. 

E. 

21-9 

22-6 

Sept.      1 

M. 

2M1 

21-9 

29-6,  N.  W. 

E. 

2310 

241 

2 

M. 

23-5 

23-4 

29-8,  N.  N.  E. 

E. 

25-2 

25-5 

3 

M. 

24-8 

24-8 

29-9,  W.  N.  W. 

E. 

26-3 

26-3 

4 

M. 

25-9 

26-2 

29-5,  E. 

E. 

27-5 

27-4 

5 

M. 

— 

■ 

29-4,  S. 

E. 

26-6 

26-6 

6 

M. 

28-0 

28-0 

29-4,  S.  W. 

£. 

2610 

26-10 

7 

M. 

27-11 

27-9 

29-5,  S.W. 

E. 

26-4 

26-4 

8 

M. 

27-2 

26-10 

29-6,  W.N.W. 

E. 

25-4 

251 

9 

M. 

25-9 

1       26-4 

29-7,  W. 

E. 

24-3 

24-3 

10 

M. 

24-3 

24-3 

29-7,  W.  N.  W. 

1 
1 

E. 

22-9 

23-11 

I 

1 
h 

11 

M. 

22-6 

2210 

29-7,  W.  N.  W. 

1 

E. 

21-2 

21-7 

1 

12 

M. 

20-8 

20-7 

;  29-8,  N.  VV. 

E. 

200 

20-4 

13 

M. 

20-2 

20-4 

29-8,  N.  W. 

E. 

20-9 

20-11 

1 

14 

M. 

21-5 

21-6 

29-8,  W. 

E. 

22-10 

22-10 

' 

1 

15 

M. 

23-8 

23-9 

29-8,  W. 

1 

E. 

25-4 

25-4 

#       ♦ 

16 

M. 

25-8 

25-5 

29-7,  8.  E. 

1 

E. 

27-0 

270 

'  i 

1 

17 

M. 

27-2 

27-1 

29-6,  8. 

1 

E, 

28-6 

28-7 

18 

M. 

27-11 

27-9 

29-7,  8.  W. 

E. 

29-7 

28-6 

Bar.  rising. 

19 

M. 

— 

30-0,  W. 

E. 

28-3 

27-9 

Bar.  30-1. 

20 

M. 

28-6 

28-1 

Bar.  30-1,  W. 

E. 

27-7 

27-3 

Sept.    21 

M. 

27-8 

27-7 

30-2,  8.  E. 

E, 

26-6 

26-5 

1 
1 
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Bate. 

Morning 
and, 

Calcnla- 

Obsen-a- 

Remarks. 

Erening. 

tions. 

tions. 

Barom.  and  Wind. 

1876. 

ft  in.       1 

ft.  in.        i 

Sept.    22        il- 

26-3 

26-4 

300,  S. E. 

E. 

25-3 

25-3 

23 

M. 

24-4 

24-5 

29-8,  S.  E. 

E. 

23-8 

24-0 

24 

M. 

22-4 

22-6      1 

Bar.  falling. 

E. 

21-8 

22-10     ! 

Bar.  29-9,  S.  E. 

25 

M. 

20-5 

21-3 

29-5,  S.  W. 

E. 

19-8 

19-9 

26 

M. 

18-7 

18-7 

29-8,  S. 

1 

E. 

18-6 

18-7 

27 

M. 

17-6 

17-6 

29-6,  W. 

1 

E. 

18-8 

18-8 

28  • 

M. 

18-7 

18-8 

29-6,  E. 

1 

E. 

20-2 

20-3 

29 

M. 

20-4 

20-6 

29-4,  W. 

E. 

21-10 

22-0 

30        M. 

2M0 

21-9 

29-6,  N.  E. 

1  =• 

24-9 

23-5 

Qale  N.  N.  E. 

0«t      1 

M. 

23*8 

23-6 

29-6,  N.  E. 

E. 

25-5 

25-1 

Bar.  rising. 

2        M. 

24-11 

24-6 

30-1,  E. 

E. 

26-9 

26-4 

3 

M. 

25-11 

25-11 

29-8,  E.  S.  E. 

E. 

27-9 

27-9 

4 

M. 

27-3 

27-2 

29-7,  S.  E. 

• 

E. 

28-6 

28-4 

i             5 

1 

M. 

^^^^ 

^_- 

}    . 

E, 

271 

27-4 

29-8,  E.  S.  E. 

M. 

28-2 

28-1 

29-8,  S.  E. 

i         ,  1  ^• 

27-0 

27-2 

!          Mm. 

27-3 

27-6 

29-8,  S.  E. 

«  /  «• 

26-1 

26-6 

'              «       M. 

25-10 

26-2 

29-9,  S 

o  /  «. 

24-7 

24-11 

9 

M. 

24-3 

24-7 

Bar.  fallen. 

10 

R. 

22-11 

24-4 

Bar.  29-4,  S.  E. 

:m. 

22-4 

23-6 

29-4,  8.  W. 

1                11 

II. 

21-3 

23-1 

"    ,     M. 

20-6 

21-4 

W.  gales. 

'2    .     \ 
1                     ^• 

20-7 

23-3 

29-1,  8. 

21-0 

21-4 

29-5,  S. 

21-8 

22-6 

22-4 

2211 

29-6,  8.  W. 

\                         14       \        E. 

23-9 

24-7 

\             ^*         M. 

24-3 

24-7 

29-5,  8. 

\ 
1 

\    E. 

25*8 

26-3 
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Date. 

1876. 
Oct.      15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Morning 

and 
Evening. 


Calcula- 
tions. 


Obsen'tt- 
tions. 


Remarka. 
Barom.  and  Wind. 


Nov. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


I  M. 
E. 
M. 

E. 

M. 
'  E. 
1  M. 
'  E. 
I    M. 

E. 

M. 

E. 

M. 
'    E. 

M. 
i     E. 

M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
£. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 

M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 
M. 
E. 


ft  in. 

ft.   in. 

260 

25-10 

29-7,  S. 

27  0 

27-2 

27  0 

27-5 

29-6,  S.  E. 

28-3 

28-3 

27-8 

27-8 

29-6,  S.  E. 

28-3 

28-5 

27-9 

27-9 

29-6,  S.  E. 

27-10 

27-9 

27-1 

2610 

Bar.  29-8,  8. 

26*6 

261 

Bar.  30. 0,  8.  K 

2510 

25-9 

25-2 

25-0 

30-1.  N.E. 

24-10 

24-2 

23-7 

23-4 

30-2. 

23-3 

22-11 

21-7 

21-6 

21-9 

21-9 

20-2 

20-2 

30-1,  8.  E. 

20-3 

20-6 

18-7 

18-7 

30-2,  8.  E. 

19-3 

19*4 

17-7 

17-6 

30-3,  8.  E. 

19-3 

19-2 

18-8 

18-5 

.30-3,  8.  E. 

20-5 

20-3 

201 

1910 

Bar.  rising. 

22-0 

21-7 

Bar.  30-3,  8.  E. 

2M0 

220 

Settled. 

23-9 

23-5 

30-3,  8.  W. 

2.S-6 

23-6 

30-2,  N.  W. 

25-7 

25-2 

251 

24-5 

Bar.  30-3,  W. 

26-11 

26-0 

Bar.  30-4 

25-11 

25-7 

Bar.  30-4,  N.  E. 

27-5 

27-0 

26-6 

26-6 

30-3,  N.  W. 

27-10 

27-8 

27-1 

27-3 

30-2,  8.  W. 

27^7 

27-5 

30-3,  W.  N.  W. 

26-8 

26-7 

26-8 

26-5 

30-3,  W. 

25-9 

2511 

25-5 

25-5 

30-3,  W. 

24-6 

24-6 
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1 

Date. 

Morning 
and 

Calcula- 

Observa- 

Bemarks. 

1 

Evening. 

tions. 

tions. 

Barom.  and  Wind. 

1876. 

ft.  In. 

ft  in. 

Nov.      7 

M. 

2311 

23-8 

Wind  W.,  dight. 

E. 

23-3 

23*4 

30*3,  N.  E. 

8 

M. 

22-6 

22*0 

Bar.  30-2,  S.  E. 

E. 

220 

22*2 

9 

M. 

211 

20-11 

30-1,  N.  E. 

E. 

21*6 

21-8 

10 

M. 

21-8 

21-0 

Frost 

E. 

22-3 

22-4 

30-2,  N.  E. 

11 

M. 

22-5 

23-0 

Bar.  fallen. 

E. 

23-4 

23*9 

29-9,  S.  E. 

12 

M. 

23-6 

230 

E. 

24-9 

24-6 

29-7,  E, 

13 

M. 

24-10 

24*8 

29-3,  E. 

E. 

'     25-7 

25*3 

f 

14 

M. 

25-7 

25*8 

^  29-6,  E. 

E. 

26-3 

27*3 

Bar.  fallen,  8.  S.  W. 

Id 

M. 

25-10 

26*6 

29-4,  S.  E. 

E. 

26-3 

26*7 

1        ^6 

M. 

26-1 

26-4 

29*3,  E.  N.  E. 

1 
1 

E. 

26-2 

26*10 

8.W. 

17 

M. 

26-2 

26*8 

29*8,  8. 

E. 

— 

18 

M. 

25-7 

25-7 

29*8,  S. 

E. 

25-8 

26-0 

19 

M. 

24-9 

25*3 

Bar.  29*7,  8. 

E. 

24-7 

25*6 

Gradients. 

20 

M. 

23-4 

24*5 

Southerly. 
29-7,  8.  W. 

E. 

23-4 

24-0 

21 

M. 

22-3 

22-5 

E. 

22*6 

23-0 

Bar.  29-9,  W. 

22 

M. 

21-0 

21-4 

30*1,  8.  E. 

E. 

21-5 

22*3 

8. 

23 

M. 

19*9 

20*3 

30*1,  8.  E. 

E. 

20*8 

21*3 

m 

24 

M. 

19*3 

19-3 

29*8,  8.  E. 

E. 

20*6 

20*6 

25 

M. 

190 

1811 

29-6,  8.  E. 

E. 

21*0 

21*2 

26 

M. 

20-0 

20*2 

29*5,  8,  E. 

E. 

22-0 

22-3 

27 

M. 

21-2 

21-5 

29-4,  8.  E. 

E. 

23*2 

22*11 

Wind  E,,  slight. 

28 

M. 

22*7 

22*8 

29-3,  N. 

E. 

24*6 

24*6 

29 

M. 

24*3 

24-5 

29-4,  W.  S.  W. 

E. 

25*10 

26-10 

♦ 

30 

M. 

25-7 

25-8 

29-5,  8. 

1 

E. 

26*7 

26-6 

/ 
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Morning 

Bemarks. 

Date. 

and 

Calcula- 

Obaerva- 

1 
1 

Evening. 

tions. 

tions. 

1           Barom.  and  Wind. 

1 

1 
1 

1876. 

rft    In. 

ft.  in. 

Dec.       1 

M. 

26-10 

26-11 

Bar.  fallen. 

E. 

27  5 

28-5 

Bar.  29-2,  S.  E.                   1 

2 

M. 

27-5 

27-6 

1 

E. 

27-10 

2611 

Gale  N.  E. ;  bar.  29-0. 

3 

M. 

— . 

— 

E. 

27-8 

28-6 

Bar.  fallen  ;  wind  S.  W. 

4 

M. 

27-8 

28-5 

Bar.  28-9. 

E. 

2611 

28-5 

Stormy.                               ' 

5 

M. 

26-6 

27-6 

Bar.  28-5. 

E. 

26-2 

27-7 

6 

M. 

25-2 

27-6 

Gale  S.  W. 

E. 

25-2 

270 

Bar.  28-9. 

7 

M. 

24-3 

250 

Unsettled. 

E. 

24-0 

25-3 

Stormy. 
29-6,  N.  W. 

8 

M. 

2211 

23-6 

E. 

22*11 

24-2 

9 

M. 

22-0 

22-3 

30-0,  W. 

E. 

22-9 

23-6 

10 

M. 

22-7 

22-7 

30-1,  S.  W. 

E. 

23-1 

23-7 

11 

M. 

2210 

231 

30-0,  S. 

E. 

23-6 

23-8 

12 

M. 

23-4 

24-7 

29-6,  W.  S.  W. 

E. 

23-11 

240 

13 

M. 

24-1 

24-1 

29-6,  8. 

E. 

24-3 

24-9 

Bar.  fallen. 

14 

M. 

24-8 

25-1 

29-7,  8. 

E. 

24-8 

24-5 

- 

15 

M. 

251 

25-1 

29-8,  8. 

E. 

24-8 

24-8 

16 

M. 

25-4 

25-4 

29-7,  8. 

E, 

24-9 

24-7 

17 

M. 

— 

1 

E. 

25-5 

25-7 

29-6,  8. 

18 

M. 

24-6 

24-2 

29-5,  S.  E. 

E. 

25-4 

25-2 

19 

M. 

2310 

23-10 

29-1,  8. 

E. 

24-10 

250 

20 

M. 

23-3 

23-3 

E. 

24-4 

25-0 

Bar.  fallen,  28*9. 

21 

M. 

22-8 

22-6 

Bar.  steady. 

E. 

23-9 

24-3 

GaleW. 

22 

M. 

22-3 

22-5 

28-9,  W. 

E. 

23-3 

23-3 

23 

M. 

21-7 

21-4 

291,  8. 

E. 

1 

22-8 

22-7 

1 
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Bate. 


^  1876. 
^     24 


Maming 

and 
Srening. 


^ 


Calcnla- 


Observa- 
tions. 


It  bo. 

21-0 

22-1 

20*6 

2M0 

20-9 

22-4 

21-8 

231 

23-0 

24*5 

24-9 

25-10 

25*10 

26-11 

27-5 

2710 


28*4 

28-3 

28*5 

27-10 

27-11 

271 

27-0 

25-10 

25-10 

24-4 

24-3 

22-9 

22-6 

21-10 

21*5 

21-4 

21-1 

21*5 

21*4 

22-2 

22-0 

231 

22-9 

23-11 

23-4 

24*8 

24*0 

25*6 


It  in.: 

20*2 

21*3 

19*5 

20*10 

19*8 

21*5 

23*1 

23*11 

23*4 

24-4 

24-7 

270 

26-9 

27*7 

29-6 

29*0 


29*7 
27-8 
28*8 
27*3 
27-6 
27*0 
28-9 
26-6 
27-0 
250 
255 
24*9 
25*0 
231 
22-8 
220 
21*9 
21*6 
21*6 
22-2 
22*2 
23*3 
22*6 
24-1 
240 
25-4 
25-1 
25*4 


Remarks. 
Bazom.  and  Wind. 


Wind  E, ;  frost. 
29*4,  S.  E. 
29*6,  N.  E. 

30-1,  £. 

Bar.  falling ;  gale. 
8.  W. ;  29-4. 
29*4,  8. 

29-5,  8. 
Bar.  falling. 

Bar.  29*0,  8. 
„    29*0,  8.  W. 
Bar.  falling ;  gale,  8.  W. 


28*8,  8. 

Wind  W. ;  Bar.  rising,  frost. 

Gale,  8.  E. 
»}       I) 

Bar.  falling ;  wind  8.  W. 
Bar.  29*0 ;  8.  W. 

Bar.  28-8 ;  stormy. 

»»      If  »i 

High  winds,  8. 

Bar.  29*1;  storm,  S.W. 

29*4,  8.  W. 

29*9,  8.  E. 

29*9,  N.  E. 
8ettled  and  oold. 
29*0,  E. 

Bar.  falling. 

Wind  8. 

Signal  flying ;  Bar.  290. 

High  wind. 

29*8,  N.  W. 


m.  I.  K.  P»Oc.,  BBB.  n.,  VOL.  m.—SCIEXCB. 


Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Irinh  Aeadnny. 


D.t«. 

MomiDg 

and 
Evening 

CJcuW 
tioiu. 

Obnrv&- 
tioiu. 

Baram.  ud  Wmd. 

1K77. 

ft.   In. 

ft.  In. 

[an.     16 

M. 

24  10 

24-11 

29-9.  S. 

E. 

26  1 

26-2 

17 

H. 

25-0 

251 

29-7,  S, 

E. 

261 

26-1 

18 

M. 

24-8 

24-9 

Bar.  falling  fast. 

E. 

2S-9 

27-0 

295,  S,  W. 

19 

M. 

24-4 

24-8 

Unsettlwl. 

E. 

2fi-6 

27-0 

Gale,  S.  W. 

20 

H. 

2aio 

234 

Sudden  ri»e  of  Bar. 

E. 

230 

24  10 

301,  S. 

21 

M. 

23-2 

2211 

Bar.  30-3. 

E. 

24-3 

241 

Wind  W. 

22 

22-2 

2110 

Bar.  30-4,  S. 

B. 

23-2 

22-7 

23 

M. 

21-3 

21 -a 

30-4,  a  E. 

E. 

2M0 

221 

Bar.  falling. 

24 

H. 

20-7 

20-U 

30-0,  8. 

E. 

211 

21  ft 

25 

M. 

20-7 

21-5 

Gale,  W. 

21-7 

21-9 

30-0,  8. 

26 

M. 

21-9 

2010 

Oale,  W. ;  Bar.  300. 

E. 

2210 

227 

27 

H. 

234 

24 '2 

WmdS.;  Bar.faUing. 

E. 

24-7 

24-3 

Sadden  riee,  30-0. 

28 

25-4 

27-6 

Oitle,  W. ;  Bar.  falling. 

E. 

26-4 

27-8 

29-8.  8.  W. 

29 

M. 

273 

27  6 

Wind  W. :  Bar.  rising. 

E. 

2710 

290 

Gale,  8.  W. ;  29-9. 

30 

H. 

E. 

28 '9 

31-0 

Hurrioane,  8.W.  j  Bar.29-0. 

31 

H. 

289 

28-2 

Bar.  BuddenrisetoSOO; 

E. 

29S 

29-6 

[N.W. 

i-eb.       1 

H. 

28-9 

29-4 

Sadden  faU  of  Bv. 

E. 

29-1 

29-5 

29-8,  8.  W. 

H. 

27-9 

28-0 

29-7,  S. 

E. 

28-0 

2811 

Further  faU. 

M. 

26.8 

2T-4 

Wind  S.  W. 

E. 

26-5 

28-6 

298,  8.  W. 

H. 

24'9 

25-8 

Oale,  W.  N.  W. 

E. 

24  2 

24-6 

29  9.  W. 

H. 

23-0 

23-3 

30-1,  W. 

E. 

22-2 

23-3 

6 

H. 

210 

21-0 

300,  8. 

E. 

20-2 

21-3 

Bar.  faUing. 

7 

H. 

lB-9 

20-3 

Wind  high. 

E. 

19-3 

19-5 

300,  W. 
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Date. 

Moraing 
and 

Calcula- 

Obserya- 

Bemarks. 

Eyening. 

tions. 

tionjB.  . 

Barom.  and  Wind. 

1877. 

.ft  to. 

ft.  in. 

Feb.       8 

M. 

19-8 

19-6 

80-1,  W. 

E. 

19-8 

20-0 

9 

M. 

20-7 

2010 

301,  S.  W. 

£. 

20-6 

21-6 

Bar.  falling ;  wind  3.  W. 

10 

M. 

21-9 

22-6 

Wind  high. 

E. 

2M0 

22-2 

29-8,  8.  W. 

11 

M. 

23-6 

24-9 

Gale,  8.  W. 

1 

E. 

22*9 

23-3 

Bar.  still  falling. 

'                12 

M. 

24-7 

26-7 

; 

E. 

2310 

24-6 

29-6,  8.  W* 

13 

M. 

25-7 

25-11 

29-6,  W. 

E. 

250 

25-0 

14 

M. 

26-7 

26-11 

29-7,  8. 

1 

£. 

— 

15 

M. 

25-8 

2511 

29-8,  S. 

E. 

27-3 

27-5 

^ 

16 

M. 

2510 

26-1 

29-6,  S. 

t 

E. 

27-3 

27-4 

17 

M. 

25-7 

25-8 

29-8,  W.. 

E. 

26-9 

26-0 

Wind  W.,  strong. 

18 

M. 

250 

25-0 

Bar.  30  0. 

E. 

2510 

25-7 

„    29-7. 

19 

M. 

24-1 

24-5 

Wind  N.  W. 

E. 

24-8 

24-11 

29-9,  W. 

20 

M. 

2211 

25-6 

GaleN.  W.;  Bar.  29-4. 

E. 

23*4 

25-6 

f                   ,, 

21 

M. 

21-6 

24-0 

Stormy  ;  Bar.  rising. 

E. 

21-10 

20-4 

Wind  N.  E. ;  Bar.  30-0. 

22 

M. 

201 

19-6 

Wind  N.  E. ;  Bar.  30-2. 

E. 

20-5 

20-8 

„    N.  W. 

23 

M. 

19-6 

17-8 

Wind  N. ;  cold. 

E, 

20-6 

20-3 

300,  N.W. 

24 

M. 

2010 

21-2 

High  wind,  W.  N.  W. 

E, 

22-0 

22-6 

Bar.  falling. 

25 

M. 

23-3 

24-6 

Gale,  N.  W. 

E. 

24-5 

24-7 

Bar.  29-2. 

26 

M. 

26-9 

25-6 

WindN. 

E. 

263 

260 

Frost. 

27 

M. 

27-8 

27-8 

29-8,  N.  W. 

E. 

27-11 

27-7 

tf 

28 

M. 

29-2 

28-8 

Hard  frost;  wind  N. 

E. 

28-9 

28-3 

Bar.  30-1. 

Mnch    1 

M. 

.^.^ 

— >• 

E. 

29-10 

29-8 

Wind  S. ;  Bar.  falling 

2 

M. 

29-0 

28-11 

Islowly. 

E. 

29-9 

29-8 

301,  S. 

K  2 
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Morning 

'P^[fYlf^Y>'Vf 

Bate. 

and 

Calcula- 

ObaoTB^ 

Evening. 

tions. 

tions. 

Baram.  and  Wind. 

1877. 

It  in. 

ft  In. 

March  3 

M. 

280 

280 

301,  8.  W. 

E. 

28-4 

28-7 

29*9,  S. 

4 

M. 

26*6 

26-6 

29-9,  8. 

E. 

26-3 

26-4 

29-9,  N.  W. 

6 

M. 

24-8 

24-6 

E. 

2310 

23-8 

29-9,  N.  W. 

6 

M. 

22-7 

221 

30-0,  N.  W. 

E. 

21-6 

21-8 

Bar.  falling ;  wind  N.  W. 

7 

M. 

20-7 

20-8 

29-6,  8. 

E. 

18-11 

17-7 

Gale,  N. ;  Bar.  30-0. 

8 

M. 

18-5 

170 

Wind  N.,         „ 

E. 

17-4 

16-6 

1)               t» 

9 

M. 

18-5 

18-0 

1.               n                   ' 

E. 

18-2 

18*0 

301,  E. 

10 

M. 

19-8 

19*6 

301,  8.                                * 

E. 

19-6 

200 

301,  8.  W.                           1 

11 

M. 

21-5 

21-6 

301,  8.                                1 

E. 

21-3 

21-3 

1 

12 

M. 

23-2 

24*2 

300,  &W. ;  fall  of  i  inch. 

E. 

22-9 

23-6 

Strong  gale. 

13 

M. 

24-8 

24*9 

Rising  ;  wind  N.  W .  W. 

E. 

24-2 

24*6 

Gale,  N.  W. 

14 

M. 

260 

26-4 

29-7. 

K 

25*3 

25*0 

1, 

15 

M. 

27-2 

27-2 

29-6,  W. 

E. 

26*4 

270 

Gale,  W. 

16 

M. 

281 

27-7 

Wind N.N.W.,  290 ;  Bar. 

E. 

— 

— 

[rising. 

17 

M. 

2610 

26*2 

N.  N.  W.,  29-5. 

E. 

281 

27-3 

N. 

18 

M. 

266 

26-6 

E. 

27-3 

271 

19 

M. 

25*9 

25-6 

E. 

26-3 

260 

1 

20 

M. 

24-7 

24-7 

Frost,  29-8. 

E. 

24*8 

2410 

1 

21 

M. 

23-6 

23-7 

N.R^;  29-4.                          i 

E. 

23-3 

23-6 

^ '                                                                         1 

1 

22 

M. 

22  0 

22*4 

1 

E. 

20-3 

21-7 

1 

23 

M. 

20-3 

20-7 

8.,  strong ;  29-3. 

E. 

19-9 

20-9 

24 

M. 

19-8 

200 

E. 

20-8 

20-8 

25 

M. 

21-5 

2010 

S.  E.,  gale. 

-r 

E. 

22*3 

22-2 

9» 
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1 

1       Date. 

Momixig 

and 
Evening. 

Calcula- 
tions. 

Obaerra- 
tions. 

Remarks. 
Bazom.  and  Wind. 

1877. 

It  IXL 

ft  in. 

,   March26 

M. 

23-10 

23-11 

1 

£. 

24-10 

.   25-3 

S.  Wind,  strong. 

'       ^ 

M. 

26-4 

26-7 

1)            t$ 

E. 

26-11 

27-5 

Stormy. 

38 

M. 

28-1 

28-3 

)) 

1 

E. 

28-1 

28-1 

29 

M. 

29-3 

29*2 

E. 

28-10 

28*8 

30 

M. 

29-5 

29-2 

1 

E. 

— 

— 

1              31 

M. 

28*10 

28*8 

E. 

28-10 

29-1 

W. 

April     1 

M. 

27-11 

27-7 

N.  N.  W.,  cold. 

E. 

27-4 

27-6 

2 

M. 

26-3 

26-6 

W.  8.  W. 

E. 

25-4 

25-7 

» 

3 

M. 

24-5 

25-4 

Bar.  falling  fast;  signal  fly- 

1 

E. 

23-2 

23-11 

Bar.  29*3.      ring ;  wind  S. 

4 

M. 

22*9 

23*11 

„    29*0. 

E. 

21-4 

22-1 

Unsettled. 

5 

M. 

20-8 

22-3 

I 
1 

E. 

19-2 

19-11 

fy 

6 

M. 

19-1 

20*0 

yf 

E. 

17*9 

18-3 

yy 

7 

M. 

18-10 

18-11 

. 

E. 

18-4 

18-4 

8 

M. 

19-10 

20-0 

E. 

19-9 

20-0 

9 

M. 

21-6 

21-6 

E. 

21-4 

21-7 

10 

M. 

230 

23-2 

1 

E. 

230 

23-4 

11 

M. 

24-7 

24*4 

1 

1 

E. 

24-3 

240 

Bar  rising. 

12 

M. 

26-0 

25*4 

N.,  gusty. 

E. 

25*5 

25*3 

13 

M. 

26-10 

26-6 

E. 

260 

2611 

14 

M. 

27-3 

26-6 

8.  E.,  strong;  Bar.  30*0. 

E. 

26*6 

26*0 

??                           »» 

15 

M. 

— 

— 

1 

E. 

27-7 

26-7 

8.  E.,  gale ;  Bar.  29*8. 

1               ^« 

M. 

26-7 

260 

a»  £<.|      ,1           f)      29*8. 

! 

L 

E. 

26-10 

25*7 

1^»            »»          >»         »l 

1                                 ^^ 

M. 

2511 

26-3 

^*            >»           »»          >» 

\ 

E. 

25*9 

252 

E.,  Bar.  29-8. 

1 
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M^ 

Calrala- 

ObMm- 

Bomuki. 

Evening. 

ti<n*. 

tku. 

Buom.  «od  Wind. 

f. 

ttta. 

It  IB. 

IB 

H. 

249 

24-9 

E. 

24-3 

24-3 

19 

H. 

23-3 

23-3 

1 

E. 

22-9 

22-8 

20 

H. 

22-1 

22-3 

E. 

21-4 

21-4 

21 

H. 

21-0 

21-9 

8.  W.  ;  B«.  falling. 

E. 

20-« 

20-9 

Unwttled. 

22 

M. 

21-2 

21-4 

E. 

21-2 

21-3 

23 

U. 

22-4 

22-2 

E. 

23-0 

2211 

24 

H. 

24-0 

23-9 

E. 

24-7 

24-6 

25 

H. 

23-11 

26-7 

a  E. ;  29-8.                           I 

K. 

26-2 

25-10 

8.  E. ;  29-9. 

26 

H. 

27-2 

26'7 

B.  E.,  rtrong ;  30-0.            1 

E. 

2611 

26-7 

a  E. ;  29-8.                         1 

27 

M. 

27-6 

2611 

S.  E.,  ■trang ;  29-8.              ' 

£. 

27-1 

2611 

„         29-9. 

28 

H. 

27-4 

27-3 

E. 

27-0 

270 

29 

H. 

E. 

27-0 

2610 

30 

M. 

26-8 

26-5 

?:w':fid.o"*     . 

E. 

26-8 

24-9 
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XX. — DiBcussioir  ojp  Obsektations  for  DETERMiNiirG  THE  Paralt.ax 
OP  THE  PLA.irsTART  Nebula,  37,  H.  IV.  Made  with  the  South 
Equatorial  at  Dui^snrK.    By  Frakcis  Brunnow,  Fh.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

[Bead,  November  12,  1877.] 

At  the  Meetmg  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Edinborgh  in  1871,  Mr.  Gill  read  a  Paper  on  the 
**Parallax  of  the  Planetary  Nebula  H.  IV.,  37,"  for  which  he  had  found 
a  value  of  about  two  seconds.  However,  the  number  of  his  observa- 
tions was  so  small,  that  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  make  a  longer 
series  of  observations  of  this  interesting  object,  in  order  to  examine 
▼hether  such  a  large  parallax  really  existed.  The  .observations  were 
commenced  immediately  after  my  return  home  on  August  13,  1871, 
and  were  continued  to  August  6,  1872,  with  some  interruptions 
owing  to  my  absence  from  the  Observatory  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1872,  and.again  during  part  of  April  and  May. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  as  numerous  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  still 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  nebula  has  no  large  parallax. 

The  nebula  appears  as  a  somewhat  elliptical  disk  whose  major 
axis  is  about  half  a  minute,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  well-defined  pomt 
resembling  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  I  compared  this  centre 
in  declination  with  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude  which  precedes  the 
nebnla  by  25  seconds,  using  exactly  the  same  method  of  observing 
as  that  adopted  in  my  former  series  of  observations  on  the  parallax  of 
stars.  I  also  used  a  faintly  illuminated  field,  as  I  could  make  the 
Insections  of  these  faint  objects  more  accurately  with  dark  wires  than 
in  a  dark  field  with  bright  wires.  Of  course,  I  observed  only  when 
the  atmosphere  was  sufficiently  good  to  show  the  central  point  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  observations  I  have  obtained  are  as  follows  : — 


A8  expressed 

A8  in 
seconds. 

Date. 

in  rev.  of  the 

Therm. 

Weight. 

screw. 

1871. 

Angnrt       13, 

6-95815 

55°0 

62"-561 

15, 

6-95670 

54   0 

62  -551 

25, 

702535 

50  -5 

63    176 

27, 

6-98780 

52   0 

62  -834 

September  11, 

6-99955 

53-0 

62  -939 

12, 

6-98115 

54  -0 

62  -773 

13, 

6-98390 

52-0 

62  -799 

21, 

6-98320 

42  0 

62  -813 

1 

1 

126 
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A8  expressed 

A8  in 
seconds. 

Date. 

in  rev.  of  the 

Ther. 

Weight. 

screw. 

1871. 

September 

28, 

6-95920 

40°' 

0 

62"-603 

>» 

28, 

6-97930 

42  • 

0 

62  -779 

October 

7, 

6-99335 

39' 

5 

62  -910 

>» 

20, 

6-99180 

41  ■ 

0 

62  -894 

*> 

21, 

700335 

44  • 

5 

62  -990 

»> 

24. 

6-99310 

43 

5 

62  -900 

November 

5. 

6-99390 

37' 

0 

62  -921 

fj 

22, 

6-98395 

38' 

5 

62  -827 

December 

le, 

6-99230 

87" 

0 

62  -907 

jy 

19, 

6-99590 

39' 

0 

62  -933 

tf 

20, 

6-97100 

37' 

0 

62  -716 

1872. 

January 

6, 

6-97640 

.  35 

0 

62  -767 

March 

1, 

7-02915 

42 

5 

63  -227 

* 

t9 

8, 

701055 

37' 

0 

63   071 

ti 

14, 

701730 

39 

0 

63    126 

>> 

17, 

7-01220 

39 

■5 

63  -080 

April 

8, 

7-00625 

35 

•0 

63  -034 

it 

12, 

7-01195 

40 

•0 

63  -077 

}> 

13, 

7-00485 

41 

0 

63  -Oil 

May 

81, 

7-00490 

44 

0 

63   004 

June 

5, 

6-99815 

44 

•0 

62  -943 

t$ 

7, 

7-00085 

45 

•5 

62  -966 

July 

14, 

6-98540 

56 

•0 

62  -806 

August 

2, 

6-99450 

52 

•0 

62  -896 

>> 

6, 

6-99410 

53  -0 

62  '891 

The  observed  apparent  differences  of  declination  must  first  be  cor- 
rected for  refraction  and  aberration,  and  reduced  to  a  mean  equinox, 
for  which  I  chose  as  epoch  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872.  The 
effect  of  refraction  is  in  this  case  very  smaU,  and  nearly  constant,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  Table,  because  all  the  observations  were 
made  at  considerable  altitudes : — 


Hour  Angle. 

Corr.  for  Refr. 

Hour  Angle. 

Corr.  lor  Refr. 

O"* 
1 
2 
3 

+  0"-019 
+  0  -018 
+  0-018 
+  0   018 

4'* 

5 

6 

7 

+  0"-018 
+  0  -018 
+  0  -021 
+  0   026 
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The  effect  of  aberration^  natation^  and  precession,  is  given  in  the 
following  Table,  which  has  been  computed  from  the  formnlsB  on  page 
38  of  Part  1} :— 


Date. 

Eedaction  to 

Date. 

Beduction  to 

B 

Mean  a5. 

Mean  a5. 

1871 

• 

1872 

• 

Angost 

7-7, 

-0" 

-050 

February 

9-5, 

+  0"- 

014 

»9 

17-7, 

0 

044 

>y 

19-5, 

0  • 

010 

n 

27-6, 

0 

-038 

jj 

29-4, 

0 

006 

Sept. 

6-6, 

0 

032 

March 

10-4, 

+  0  • 

001 

»> 

16-6, 

0 

026 

II 

20-4, 

-0  • 

005 

1 

26-5, 

0 

019 

j> 

30-3, 

0 

-010 

October 

6-5, 

0 

013 

April 

9-3, 

0 

015 

1 

16-5, 

0 

007 

II 

19-3, 

0 

019 

>9 

26-5, 

-0 

001 

II 

29-3, 

0 

023 

Nov. 

5-4, 

+  0- 

005 

Hay 

9-2, 

0 

•026 

II 

15-4, 

0 

010 

II 

19-2, 

0 

-028 

•1 

25-4, 

0 

-014 

II 

29-2, 

0  • 

029 

;  December 

5-4, 

0 

018 

June 

8-1, 

0 

-030 

91 

16-3, 

0 

-020 

li 

18-1, 

0 

029 

II 

26-3, 

0 

022 

II 

28-1, 

0 

•027 

II 

35-3, 

0 

022 

July 

8-1, 

0 

025 

1872. 

it 

18-0, 

0 

-022 

January 

0-6, 

0 

-022 

9t 

280, 

0 

-018 

' 

10-6, 

0 

•021 

August 

7-0, 

0 

•013 

II 

20-5, 

0 

•020 

fi 

170, 

0 

•007 

n 

30-6, 

0 

-018 

9> 

26-9, 

-0 

■001 

From  these  Tables  I  found  the  small  corrections  for  every  obser- 
Taiion,  which  are  given  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following 
Table,  and  by  applying  them  to  the  observed  values  of  AS,  given 
aboTe,  I  obtained  the  reduced  values  AS,  which  are  given  in  the  last 
oolomn  of  the  following  Table : — 


Date. 

Befr. 

Bed. 

Snm. 

AS. 

1871. 

,   August       13, 

+  0"-018 

•  0"046 

-  0"028 

62"-533 

II           15, 

+  0  018 

-  0  045 

-  0  -027 

62  -524 

25, 

-1-0  018 

-  0  039 

-  0  -021 

63    155 

27, 

+  0  -018 

-  0  -038 

-  0  020 

62  -814 

September  11, 

+  0  -018 

-  0  -029 

-0  Oil 

62  *928 

12, 

+  0  -018 

-  0  -028 

-  0  -010 

62  -763 

^  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  Dimsink,  1871. 
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Date. 

RefT. 

Bwl. 

Snm. 

A.. 

1B71. 

iptember  13, 

+  0"-018 

-  ro28 

-  0"010 

62"-789 

21, 

+  0  018 

-  0  022 

-0   004 

62  -809 

28. 

+  0  018 

-  0  021 

-  0    003 

62  -600 

28, 

+  0  018 

-0  018 

-  0    000 

62  -779 

Btober        7, 

+  0  020 

-  0  012 

+  0    008 

62  -918 

20, 

+  0  -019 

-0  005 

+  0  -014 

62  -908 

21, 

+  0  -022 

-0  004 

+  0   018 

63  -008 

24, 

+  0  020 

-  0  -002 

+  0  -ois 

62  -918 

ovember    5. 

+  0  -023 

+  0  006 

+  0    028 

62  -949 

22, 

+  0  018 

+  0-013 

+  0  -031 

62  -858 

eoember  16, 

+  0  018 

+  0  020 

+  0    038 

62  -945 

19. 

+  0  019 

+  0  021 

+  0  -040 

62  -973 

20, 

+  0  016 

+  0  021 

+  0    039 

62  -755 

1872. 

inuaiy       6, 

+  0  023 

+  0  021 

+  0    044 

62  -811 

[nrch          1, 

+  0  025 

+  0  -005 

+  0    030 

63  -257 

8, 

+  0  023 

+  0  002 

+  0  -025 

63  -096 

14, 

+  0  -024 

-  0   001 

+  0  -023 

63    149 

17, 

+  0  022 

-  0  -004 

+  0    018 

63  -098 

pril            3, 

+  0  018 

-0  012 

+  0  -006 

63    040 

12. 

+  0  -018 

-0  016 

+  0    002 

63    079 

13, 

4  0  018 

-0  017 

+  0  -001 

63   012 

[ay            31. 

+  0  018 

-  0  030 

-0    012 

62  -992 

ime             S, 

+  0  018 

-0  080 

-0    012 

62  -931 

7, 

+  0  018 

-  0  030 

-  0    012 

62  -954 

dy           14. 

+  0  -018 

-  0  023 

-  0    005 

62  -801 

ugust         2, 

+  0  -018 

-0  015 

+  0    003 

62  -899 

6. 

+  0  018 

-0  014 

+  0    004 

62  -895 

[{  we  take  then  AS^  as  a  mean  rolne  of  AS,  d\'  as  the  difference 
le  proper  motions  of  the  star  and  nebula,  and  denote  the  difference 

le  parallax  of  the  nebula  from  that  of  the  star  by  r,  that  of  the 
tants  of  aberration  for  the  two  objects  by  k  every  obserration 
^▼e  us  an  equation  of  the  form ; 


eA,~C^i^d.£i.ht^t.dA'- 


.R.i 


.s(©+S).ir-J.Bin(©  +  5).  ». 


B  =  270°  -  19", 


latter  value  being  equal  to  unity,  because  the  nebula  i; 

North  Pole  of  the  Etliptic. 
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Taking,  then,  for  AS^  the  yalue  62''-900y  and  computing  the  values 
of  Uie  coieificients  of  (7A',  k,  and  ir  for  every  observation,  I  obtained 
the  following  system  of  equations  of  condition : — 


Date 

L 

Equationfl. 

Besidnal 
£iT0r8. 

1     1871. 

ling. 

18, 

^^.A^D- 0-382  (^A 

'- 0-778* 

: -0-637  IT 

=  -0" 

•367 

-  0"-260 

t 

16, 

-  0-376 

-0-798 

-  0-609 

-0- 

376 

-0 

268 

t» 

25, 

-0-349 

-  0-888 

-  0-465 

+  0 

'255 

+  0 

366 

1    •' 

r» 

27, 

-  0-343 

-  0-903 

-  0-434 

-0 

-086 

+  0  ' 

026 

Sept 

11. 

-  0-303 

-  0-982 

-0-191 

+  0 

028 

+  0  • 

138 

>» 

12, 

-  0-300 

-  0-985 

-0-175 

-0  • 

137 

-0 

029 

tf 

18, 

-  0-297 

-0-988 

-0-158 

-o- 

111 

-0 

003 

99 

21, 

-0-275 

-1000 

-  0-022 

-0- 

091 

+  0  ' 

013 

99 

28, 

-0-270 

-1000 

+  0-013 

-0- 

300 

-0 

■198 

» 

28, 

-  0-256 

-  0-995 

+  0099 

-0 

•121 

-0 

•024 

lOct. 

7, 

-0-231 

-  0-968 

+  0-250 

+  0' 

018 

+  0 

106 

" 

20, 

-0196 

-  0-888 

+  0-458 

+  0- 

008 

+  0 

076 

1 

fl 

21, 

-0193 

-  0-879 

+  0-473 

+  0- 

108 

fO 

■175 

99 

24, 

-0-185 

-  0:854 

+  0-517 

+  0 

-018 

+  0 

•079 

Nov. 

«, 

-0152 

-  0-727 

+  0-681 

+  0 

•049 

+  0 

089 

f» 

22, 

-0106 

-  0-495 

+  0-858 

-0 

042 

-0 

•039 

Dee. 

16, 

-0040 

-  0-092 

+  0-980 

+  0 

•045 

-0  • 

006 

99 

19, 

-  0032 

-  0039 

+  0-983 

+  0 

073 

+  0  • 

014 

9? 

20. 

-  0-029 

-0-021 

+  0-983 

+  0 

145 

-0 

•206 

1872. 

Jan. 

6, 

+  0-017 

+  0-278 

+  0-945 

-0 

-089 

-0  ' 

185 

'  March 

I    1, 

+  0-069 

+  0-952 

+  0-304 

+  0 

•357 

+  0 

190 

99 

8, 

+  0-188 

+  0-982 

+  0-188 

+  0 

•196 

+  0  • 

026 

l» 

14, 

+  0-204 

+  0-996 

+  0-086 

+  0- 

249 

+  0 

079 

99 

17, 

+  0-212 

+  0-999 

+  0-034 

+  0 

198 

+  0  ' 

•029 

April, 

3, 

-»- 0-259 

+  0-966 

-  0-257 

+  0- 

140 

-0 

021 

1    *     ' 
1) 

12, 

+  0-284 

+  0-975 

-  0-404 

+  0 

•179 

+  0 

025 

»» 

18, 

+  0-286 

+  0-908 

-  0-420 

+  0 

112 

-0  ' 

040 

May 

31, 

+  0-417 

+  0-325 

-0-960 

+  0 

-092 

+  0  • 

008 

'June 

5, 

+  0-431 

+  0-244 

-  0-984 

+  0 

031 

-0  • 

044 

»> 

7, 

+  0-437 

+  0-213 

-  0-992 

+  0 

•054 

-0  ' 

019 

July 

14, 

+  0-538 

+  0-393 

-  0-935 

-0 

•099 

-0  • 

116 

Aug. 

2, 

-0-590 

-  0-659 

-  0-763 

-0 

•001 

+  0  • 

002 

1 

6, 

-  0-601 

-  0-708 

-0-716 

-  0  -005 

+  0  -001 

In  solving  these  equations  according  to  the  method  of  least  squares, 
the  weight  of  all  observations,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  March  1 , 
1872,  which  is  incomplete,  has  been  taken  equal  to  1.     I  obtained 
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.e  following  final  eqaations  for  determimng  the  nnknoTn 
le«:— 

WM  rf.  AS,  +  0-8172  K-  8-2603i.4'-  1-270S»- +  0"-2400 
172  „  +31428,,+  4-6399  „  -  2-6263„  -  +  0 -7179 
803  „  +  4-6399  „  + 20-6928  „  +  01074  „  =  + 2  4580 
703      „     -  2-5263  „+    0-1074    „    +  12-4156  „  =  + 0 -3016. 

Mlution  of  these  equations  gives  the  following  values : — 

iA«,  =  +  0^-036 

iA'  =  +  0  -0978 

K  =  +  0-n2 

IT  =  +  0  -047. 

errors  which  remain  in  the  equations  of  condition  after  the 
ition  of  these  Tolnes  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  Uie  pre- 

Table. 

squares  of  the  errora  are  thereby  reduced  from  0"-899  to  0-532, 
^vee  for  the  probable  error  of  one  obserration  the  value  ±  0"'09. 
the  probable  errors  of  the  quantities  above ; — 

(<i.A8,)  ....  ±0"018 
i\'  .     .     .     .  t  0  -0759 

K    .     .     .     .  1  0  029 
V    .     .     .     .  t  0  -030. 
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XXI. — Ox  THZ  CoLoUK  Eelattohs  ars  CoLOBiifBTBtc  EranuTion  or 
KicxzL  un>  CflBALT.  By  Thomas  BArLsr,  Associate  R.  C.  Sc.  I. 
[Ee«d,  NoremLer  12,  1877.] 
Tra  fact  vill  have  been  observed  by  cfaemista  that  eolations  of  nickel 
ud  cobalt  BftltB  are  bo  far  complemeiitary  in  colonr  that,  when  they 
are  mixed  together,  tbe  resultuig  liquid,  if  moderately  dilute,  is  hardly 
to  be  distingmBhed  from  pore  water.  I  conceived  this  fact  might  be 
made  the  bitsiB  of  a  method  for  eatimatiiig  nickel  and  cobalt,  and, 
therefore,  undertook  the  following  experiments. 

A.  laige  hollo'w  prism,  filled  with  a  moderately  strong  solntion  of  a 
nickel  or  cobalt  salt,  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the 
(pectroBcope,  and  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  traversed  by  the  light 
irta  regulated  by  moving  the  prism  nntil  the  eye  conld  most  clearly  ' 
detennine  the  dark  absorption  band  caused  by  the  metal  in  solntion. 
On  referring  to  tbe  accompanying  diagram,  which  shows  the  absorp* 
lion  spectra  of  the  two  metals,  it  will  be  seen  that  cobalt  and  nickel 
ire  B^ost  exactly  complementary  in  their  relations  to  light.  The 
bUtk  band  of  cobalt  is  well  defined  at  the  edges,  especially  at  the  end 
nmest  to  the  red,  while  the  absorption  bands  of  nick^  are  not  so 
shuply  defined,  but  fade  away  at  each  end.  If  the  spectra  were 
exactly  complementary,  on  superimposing  the  nickel  spectrum  npon 
the  cobalt  spectmm,  the  dark  part  on  the  one  would  exactly  cover 
the  li^t  part  on  the  other.  This,  however,  though  nearly  the  case, 
u  not  exactly  so,  for  the  light  band  in  the  nickel  spectrum  overlaps 
the  dark  coWlt  band  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  red,  although  with 
diniiniahed  brilliancy.  Consequently,  when  we  employ  a  mixture  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  salts  in  solution,  we  do  not  get  a  uniformly  dark 


i^iectnun,  bnt  an  excess  of  light  coming  tlirough  at  the  part  where 
Uie  oveilapping  occurs,  as  seen  in  the  diagram.    This  is  why  the  so- 
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aon  obtained  by  miziiig  atrong  aolntions  of  nickel  and  cobalt  is  not 
iy,  but  reddish  brown  in  colour. 
Having  bo  far  deinon8trat«d  the  complementary  character  of  the 

0  metals,  I  next  endearoured  to  find  in  what  proportions  they  miL<t 
mixed  in  order  to  neutralize  each  other.  For  this  purpose  a  till 
M8  cylinder  (150  c.  c.  capacity),  in  which  annoonia  is  estimated  bj 
uler's  method,  was  employed.  Dilute  standard  Bolntions  of  pun 
:kel  and  cobalt  having  been  carefully  prepared,  a  measured  quantity 
cobalt  solution  was  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  nickel  added 
m  a  burette,  until  the  neutral  point  was  reached.  It  is  difficult 
this  method  to  diatinguish  the  exact  point  of  neutrality,  but  easy  . 
determine  that  the  colour  coefficient  of  nickel  with  regiuil  to  cobalt 

}  between  3'I  and  3'2.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  quantity  of  cobalt  in 
ution  be  mixed  with  a  solution  containing  31  times  its  weight  of 
:kel,  the  cobalt  colour  will  slightly  predominate  in  the  mixture, 
ich  will  have  a  reddish  tinge  ;  while,  if  a  eolutiou  containing  3'2 
les  its  weight  of  nickel  be  added,  the  nickel  colour  will  be  slightly 
excess,  and  the  solution  will  have  on  olive  green  tinge.  It  ii 
J  with  dilute  solutions  containing  not  more  than  about  25  grams 
the  metals  per  litre,  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  coefficient  , 
th  this  accuracy. 
I  now  sought  for  some  method  of  indicating  more  exactly  the  nea- 

1  point.     After  several  attempts  it  was  found  that  the  addition  oi 
monium  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  the  two  metala  affords  o    ' 
ans  of  determining  whether  the  slightest  excess  of  either  metal  is   : 
isent. 

If  we  take  25  c.  c.  of  solution  containing  '0SI25  gram  of  cobalt, 
1  add  to  this  39*25  c.c.  of  solution  containing  -098125  gram  at  \ 
kel,  the  resulting  liquid  appears  perfectly  colourless.  If  we  now  i 
lite  the  mixed  solutions  to  100  c.  c.  and  transfer  25  c.  c.  of  tliat 
ntion,  containing  '0078126  gram  of  cobalt,  and  02453125  gram 
uckcl,  to  a  tall  glass  jar,  add  25  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ammonium 
bonate,  described  hereafter,  and  then  dilute  to  l&O  c.  o.,  the  result 
>i  liquid  of  deep  purple  colour.  If  we  repeat  this  experiment, 
ng  in  the  first  instance  08125  gram  of  cobalt,  and  099375  f;rsni 
nickel,  the  colour  of  the  150  c.  c.  is  not  purple,  but  of  a  distinct 
e  colour.  The  ammonium  carbonate  for  this  purpose  must  bf 
itral,  as  the  excess  of  either  base  or  acid  destroys  the  delicacy  of 
reaction. 

The  solution  of  neutral  carbonate  (NHi),  COj  wan  prepared  as 
ows.  A  few  ounces  of  the  commorcial  carbonate  having  been  dis- 
ced in  water,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  were  neutralized  by  stan- 
d  solution  of  Bulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  NHi  in  the  10  c.  c 
)  found  to  be  085  gramme.  The  quantity  of  C0|  in  an  equ^ 
intity  of  the  solution  was  found  to  be  in  two  experiments  '343 
m,  and  '350  gram  (mean  -349  gram) :  the  amount  of  COi  required 
Form  the  neutral  carbonate  with  -085  gram  of  NH,  being  -]10,  it 
ows  that  there  was  an  excess  of  CO,  equal  to  -259  gram  in  every 
c.  c.  of  the  original  solution  of  commercial  carbonate.     To  ncu- 
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tralize  this,  18  gnmis  of  ammonia  were  required  to  be  added  to  a 
litre  of  the  commercial  carbonate  solution.  This  was  furnished  by 
61*7  c.  c.  of  ammonia  solution  (of  sp.  gr.  *880). 

I  next  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  the  nature  of  the  salt 
of  nickel  or  cobalt  has  any  effect  on  the  reaction.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  solutions  were  prepared : — 


Go  CI2  1  c.  c. 
Ni  CI,  1  c.  c. 
Ni(NO,),  1  c.  c. 
m  8O4  1  c.  c. 
Co  (NOj),  1  c.  c. 
Co  SO4      1  c.  c. 


=  -00126  grm.  Co. 
=  -0025  grm.  Ni. 
=  -0025  gm^.  Ni. 
=  •0025  grm.  Ni. 
s  -00125  grm.  Co. 
=    00125  grm.  Co. 


The  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — ^In  eeich  of  five 
cylinders  25  c.  c.  of  the  standiu^  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  were 
placed ;  to  the  first  cylinder  39  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  nickelous 
chloride  were  added ;  to  the  second  cylinder  39*25  c.  c,  and  so  on  ; 
40  c.  c.  of  nickelous  chloride  being  added  to  the  fifth  cylinder*  Each 
cylinder  was  then  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  25  c.  c.  out  of  each  100 
c.  c,  were  placed  in  a  second  series  of  cylinders.  To  each  of  the  second 
series  neutral  ammonium  carbonate  (25  c.  c.)  was  added,  and  then 
sufficient  water  to  make  150  c.  c.  The  results  are  expressed  in  the 
following  Table : — 


] 

Cjlinder. 

Co  used. 

Ni  u«ed. 

Colour. 

Ratio  of 
Ni  to  Co. 

U) 

'03125  grm. 

•09760  grm. 

purple. 

3^12 

,          (2) 

•03126     „ 

•098125  „ 

slightly  purple. 

314 

(3) 

•03125     „ 

•098760  „ 

between  2  &  4. 

316 

1         (♦) 

•03125     „ 

•099376  „ 

slightly  blue. 

3^18 

(8) 

1 

•03125    „ 

•10000    „ 

blue. 

3-20 

In  two  experiments,  using  in  the  first  solutions  of  Co  Cl2  and 
Ni  SO4,  and  in  the  second  solutions  of  Co  CI2  and  Ni  (N0s)3,  I  obtained 
exactly  the  same  results,  so  that  the  foregoing  Table  expresses  the 
resolts  of  these  experiments.  Subsequently  experiments  were  made 
with  the  same  quantities  of  the  metals  in  the  following  combinations, 
Co  (NO,),  with  Ni  8O4,  Ni  (NO,),  and  Ni  CI,  Co  8O4  with  Ni  (NO,),, 
IfiSO^andNiCl,. 

The  results  of  these  latter  experiments  were  exactly  the  /same  as 
those  of  the  first  experiments,  so  that  the  Table  does  equally  well  to 
express  them  also. 

If  the  cylinders,  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  carbonate,  be 
allowed  to  stand,  the  differences  of  tint  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  and 
a  imilorm  deep  purple  red  tint  is  produced.   This  is  caused  by  the  cobalt 
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tg  oxjgea  from  the  air  to  form  the  doable  oompotindB  of  cobalt 
monia.  A  small  qnantity  of  a  sulphite  deatroTa  the  reaction. 
ingGB  the  tint  to  a  deep  brown.  Thiosnlphatea  and  some  other 
i;  agents  do  not  act  in  this  way. 

w  experimente  lead  to  the  conclnncm  that  the  colonr  coefficient 
1  with  regard  to  cobalt  ia  8-16,  in  all  caaee,  or,  in  other  words, 
I  tint  of  nickel  and  cobalt  aolntionB  is  independent  of  the  acid 
In  combination  with  the  metals,  and  depends  only  tipon  the 
I  solution.  It  is  evident  that  nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  esti- 
y  means  of  this  reaction.  As  an  example  of  its  application  to 
poae,  I  give  the  following  acconnt  of  the  maimer  in  which  sniall 
.e«  of  nickel  may  be  estimated. 

nickel  must  be  dissolved  in  an  add,  and  the  solution  dilated 
convenient  qnantity,  e.g.,  50  or  100  cnbic  centimetres.  Into 
three  cylinders  0078125  grm.  of  Co  as  Co  Clt  is  placed.  This 
of  cobut  is  afforded  by  6*25  o.  c.  of  the  standaid  Co  CI,  eolu- 
'alling  the  cylinders  'No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  we  place  in 
)24S31  fpin.  of  nickel  in  solution,  and  in  No.  3,  -0248458  grm. 
.hree  cylinders  we  then  add  25  c.  c.  of  the  standard  ammoniom 
te.  Cylinder  No.  2,  which  contains  only  cobalt  solntioD  and 
urn  carbonate,  is  then  mode  np  nearly  to  ISO  c.  c,  and  No.  1 
3  are  filled  np  to  that  qnantity.  Cylinder  No.  1  has  then  a 
inge,  while  cylinder  No.  3  has  a  blue  tinge.  By  adding  from 
X  the  solntion  whose  strength  we  wish  to  determine  to  No.  3, 
9  tint  is  intermediate  between  No.  1  and  No.  3,  we  make  with 
curacy  the  required  determination.  In  all  cases  the  cylinden 
}e  held,  whilst  under  comparison,  with  tiieir  lower  eztTcmities 
inches  distance  above  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Three  experi- 
that  by  no  means  reached  the  highest  limit  of  aocaracy,  gave  the 

K>  in  sdutioD.  Ni  foo&d. 

■02469  grm.         (1)         -02425 

(2)  -02475 

(3)  02500 


evident  that  a  similar  plan  of  estimating  cobalt  wonld  be  still 
cnrate  on  acconnt  of  the  higher  colour  efBciency  of  that  metal. 

partially  opaqne  brown  solution  obtained  by  mixing  ttrong 
B  of  nickel  and  cobalt  might,  I  think,  be  nsed  for  making 
1b  forthe  purposes  of  colorimetrical  analysis.  For  instance,  the 
lolntion  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  potasaic  bichromate  cannot 
nguished  from  Nesslerised  ammonia.  Probably  the  teets  used 
are  the  solutions  of  steel,  in  Eggerts's  process  for  tiie  estimatioB 
n,  might  be  made  in  a  similar  maimer.  ITiey  would  have  the 
ge  of  being  pennanent. 
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XTTT- — Ok  ScHxnzENBBBezR'B  Pbocess  70S  THE  YoLuiQiBic  EsmcA- 
TioK  07  OxTGEK  IK  Watxb.  By  Chbistofeeb  Cla&ke  Hutchinsok, 
Boyal  Ezhibitioiier,  Boyal  College  of  Science. 

[Bead,  December  10, 1877.] 

Lr  judging  of  the  character  of  a  water  for  domeBtic  uses,  one  of  the 
mort  important  points  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  question  of  its  pollu- 
tion by  sewage  and  other  deleterious  matters. 

The  determination  of  this  pollution,  its  extent  and  nature,  is'at 
present  rather  unsettled.  It  is,  however,  believed  by  many  chemists 
that  a  contamination,  such  as  referred  to,  will  exercise  an  effect  upon 
the  gaseous  bodies  held  in  solution  in  a  water.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  a  water  affords 
the  key  to  its  deterioration  by  organic  matter ;  because  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  lai^  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  held  in  solution  by  a  water 
containing  oxidizable  matter.  Waters  which  contain  their  normal 
proportion  of  oxygen,  in  relation  to  their  other  gaseous  constituents, 
would  be  regarded  as  free  from  sewage  and  decaying  matter ;  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  would  indicate  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  injurious  matter  present. 

The  late  Br.  Miller's  analyses  of  the  gases  present  in  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  at  various  pointo,  clearly  proved  that  as  the  amount  of 
eewage  increased^  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  increased,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  decreased. 

The  Bivera'  Pollution  Commissioners  state  in  their  sixth  Beport 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  water  is  deprived  of  much  import- 
ance, since  it  has  been  discovered  that  deep  well  waters,  which  cannot 
contain  putreaoent  organic  matter,  contain  little  or  no  dissolved  oxygen. 
The  absence  of  oxygen  in  deep  well  waters  may,  however,  be  owing 
to  its  having  oxidized  and  destroyed  the  organic  matter  the  water  pre- 
viouflly  contained,  during  its  percolation  through  the  strata. 

In  the  presence  of  this  conflicting  testimony,  I  was  induced  to 
ondertake  an  investigation,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon 
this  important  question — ^whether  or  not  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre- 
sent is,  or  is  not,  an  indication  of  the  freedom  of  a  water  from  injurious 
organic  bodies. 

In  commencing  the  inquiry  I  was  desirous  of  employing  some 
accurate,  and  yet  rapid,  method,  for  the  estimation  of  the  oxygen 
present ;  for  althou^  the  gasometric  operations  by  Bunsen's  method 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy,  yet  on  account 
of  their  somewhat  tedious  nature  some  other  plan,  if  even  slightly  less 
accurate,  but  at  the  same  time  more  rapid,  would  be  desirable. 

Such  a  method  as  this  I  thought  might  be  afforded  by  the  process 
Revised  by  Schutzenbeiger  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  oxygen  in 
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oxygenated  liquids.^  As  the  estimation  is  made  without  the  remoTsI 
of  the  oxygen  by  boiling,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  water,  such  a  plan  would  seem  to  be  more  desirable  than  its  ex- 
pulsion from  the  liquid,  together  with  the  other  gases  held  in  solution, 
and  their  subsequent  determination. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  I  have  obtained  by  means  of  this 
volumetric  process. 

Briefly  described,  the  method  consists  in  adding  a  known  volnmc 
of  the  water  under  experiment  to  a  solution  which  is  capable  of  being 
oxidized  (accompanied  by  a  change  of  colour  due  to  such  oxidation)  by 
the  oxygen  held  in  solution.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  occnrred 
is  then  determined,  by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
which,  acting  upon  the  coloured  compound  so  formed,  reduces  it  to  its 
former  condition — ^the  amount  necessary  being,  of  course,  indicated  by 
the  reverse  change  of  colour  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  last  solution  being  standardized  in  terms  of  the  oxygen 
it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  from  the  amount  used  in  the  experiment 
wc  arrive  at  the  volume  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  volume  of  ivater 
taken. 

The  re-agents  used  I  will  now  describe,  with  the  method,  and 
proportions  for  their  preparation  I  found  most  advantageous. 

The  reducing  agent  used  is  sodium  hyposulphite — not  the  com- 
monly so-called  "hyposulphite,"  but  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid 
Hj  SO3 ;  its  formula  as  given  by  Schutzenberger  if  NaKSOs.  1 
prepared  this  as  follows : — A  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda 
(NaHO),  specific  gravity  1*4,  was  taken;  sulphurous  anhydride  (SO5) 
was  passed  through  it,  until  the  liquid  was  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
smelt  strongly  of  the  gas.  The  yellow  liquid  (which  was  kept  cool 
during  the  process  of  saturation  by  immersion  in  cold  water)  is  sodium 
bisulphite  (NaK  SO3) ;  it  increased  slightly  in  bulk,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  about  1*34.  100  grammes  (75  cub.  cents.)  of 
this  solution  was  then  briskly  agitated  in  a  fiask  with  6  grammes  of 
powdered  zinc,  air  being  excluded;  an  elevation  of  temperature 
occurred,  the  bisulphite  being  converted  partly  into  the  hyposulphite, 
together  with  the  formation  of  sodium  sulphite  and  zincic  sulphite, 
according  to  the  following  equation : 

3  NaH  SOj  +  Zn  =  NaH  SO,  +  Na,  SO3  +  Zn  SO,  +  H,0. 

After  agitation  for  about  five  minutes,  the  liquid  was  allowed  to  cool : 
400  cub.  cents,  of  water  recently  boiled  were  added ;  35  cub.  cents,  of 
milk  of  lime,  containing  200  grammes  of  CaO  per  litre,  were  also 
added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  until  clear,  when  it  was 
decanted  off  into  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  kept  in  the  dark. 
The  limd  solution  not  only  precipitates  the    zinc    salt,   but  also 
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renders  the  eolation  less  absorbent  of  free  oxygen,  althongh  ft  acts 
very  rapidly  upon  dissolved  oxygen.  Before  use  this  was  further 
-dilated  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  recently  boiled. 

The  liquid  recommended  by  which  the  change  of  colour  detects 
the  completion  of  the  process  is  either  carmine  indigo  (sulphindigo- 
tate  of  Boda,  Gg  H4  Na  NOSO3),  or  Coupier's  aniline  blue.  10  grammes 
of  the  carmine  indigo  are  recommended  to  be  dissolved  in  one  litre 
of  water,  the  product  being  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  also  in  the 
dark. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  pure  copper  sulphate  is  also  recom- 
mended to  be  made,  containing  4*46  grammes  (or,  more  correctly, 
4'471  grammes)  of  Ihe  crystallized  salt  per  litre.  This  is  to  be  used 
for  the  standardization  of  the  above  two  solutions. 

Since  the  reducing  agent  is  so  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  estimations  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydro- 
^Q.  To  ensure  the  purity  of  the  hydrogen,  I  passed  it  through  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  addition  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
tube  containing  pieces  of  caustic  potash. 

We  begin  by  finding  the  volume  relation  between  the  indigo  a^d 
hvposulpl^sC^.  The  burettes  of  the  apparatus  are  filled,  one  with 
indigo  carmine  solution,  the  other  with  hyposulphite ;  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  apparatus,  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  distilled  water  added,  and  this  coloured  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  indigo.  We  now  add  cautiously  the  hyposulphite ; 
the  blue  solution  turns  first  green,  and  finally  to  a  clear  yellow  tint. 
If  the  whole  of  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  the 
yellow  tint  will  remain  unchanged ;  the  slightest  trace  of  oxygen  causes 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  become  blue.  A  known  volume  of  indigo 
(25  cub.  cents.)  is  now  added,  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  again 
run  in  until  the  yellow  tint  appears,  indicative  of  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  of  the  indigo.  The  colour  change  is  exceedingly  sharp,  one 
drop  being  sufficient  to  change  the  colour  from  green  to  yellow.  If 
the  solution  be  acid,  the  blue  colour  changes  first  to  red,  and  finally 
the  yellow  tint  appears. 

We  next  require  to  find  the  reducing  power  of  the  hyposidphite 
in  terms  of  oxygen,  finding  from  this  the  amount  of  oxygeu  any  volume 
of  tl)^  indigo  will  yield.  This  being  a  stable  solution,  the  hyposul- 
phite (being  liable  to  change)  can  be  readily  standardized  at  any  future 
time. 

Two  methods  can  be  used,  by  which  this  rqdncing  power  can  be 
fonnd: 

First.  By  finding  the  quantity  necessary  to  reduce  the  ammonia 
copper  solution,  «'.«.,  the  amount  which  brings  the  blue  solution  to  a 
colourless  state,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide,  10 
cub.  cents,  of  this  solution  yields  1  cub.  cent,  of  oxygep  (O^C.  760 
m.i!i.8.  pres.)  to  the  reducer.  25  cub.  cents,  are  operated  on  in 
a  Bmaller  apparatus,  similar  to  the  one  used  for  the  water  estima- 
tions.   I  find,  however,  that  the  colour  change  in  this  plan  is  so  inde- 
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finite,  and  difficolt,  even  to  the  pnctiaed  eye,  to  detect,  that  the  exact 
point  cannot  be  detennined  with  anj  degree  cl  en  taint  t. 

The  aeeond  method  oonairtB  in  ohtuning  a  pvie  water  aatonted 
with  air,  and  then  finding  the  qnantitj  ol  hypoeiilphifee  capaMe  of 
ahetncting  the  whole  of  its  oxygen. 

This  water  is  obtained  by  agitating  in  a  laige  iaik  about  one  litre 
of  tln^UfA  water  with  free  access  ol  air ;  the  agitaticn  is  eontinTied 
for  about  a  quarter  ol  an  honr.  To  find  the  amoont  oi  oxygen,  in  s 
giren  Tolnme  ol  the  water,  I  made  the  following  formula,  firam  tiie 
eonsidention  of  the  relatiTe  quantity  d  oxygen  pveaent  in  the  air, 
amd  its  coefficient  ol  absorption  in  water : 

P 

r  =  00262x0^  X  Tx— ; 

in  which  we  have 

9  =  voL  of  oxygen  in  cab.  oenta.  at  0^  C.  and  760  ntnLS.  pies. 


o^  =  coefficient  of  absorption  ol  oxygen  in  water  at  tanp.  tr  C,  given 
by  Bansen*s  Tables. 

V  =  volnme  of  water  employed,  temp,  t^  C. 

P  =  barometric  pressure  in  nLjn.8. 

The  relation  between  the  saturated  water  and  the  hypotolphite  is 
found  in  exactly  the  aame  way  as  the  method,  hereafter  deocribed, 
ier  the  oxygen  determination  in  waters.  I  found  that,  althon^  the 
hyposulphite  solution  was  about  the  strength  recommended,  the 
volume  reLadon  between  it  and  the  indigo,  iwgt^'i^  ol  being  one  to  ten, 
was  equaL  As  the  indi^ro  solution  thus  i^ipeaied  ten  timea  too  con- 
centrated, I  further  diluted  it  for  use. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  standardixation  by  the  above 
method.  The  apparatus  was  in  every  way  regulated  as  described  for 
water  estimations : — 

If  ean  of  five  experiments  gave 

25  cab.  cents,  indigo  =  7  cub-  ccnts.^yposulf^te. 


lt^£L  '£  fre  cxj«iEients  gave 

TS  vzl.  odila,  ol  water  =  24  cub,  ccrts.*hyposulphite. 
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from  which  is  found 

25  cub.  cents,  indigo  =  218*75  cub.  cents,  of  water, 
temperature  of  water  =12-6°  C. 
barometric  pressure    =  744  m.m.s. 

Ve  therefore  have 

744 
r  =  0-0262  X  0-031024  x  218*76  x  — r  =  1*392 ; 

therefore 

25  cub.  cents,  indigo  =  1*392  cub.  cents,  oxygen. 

I  made  determinations  on  different  days,  at  different  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  The  following  shows  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  25  cub.  cents,  of  indigo  was  calculated  to  yield  in  each  case : 


Temp.       15-5»  C.       \   _  ..„g 
Pressure,  771  m.m.s.  )    -  »  »«»    .» 


>J 


7t  ff 


Temp.       14*75' C.      )    ^  .3.. 
Pressure,  752  m.m.s.  ) 

Mean, =  1*398. 

The  small  amount  of  variation,  under  widely  different  conditions, 
dowB  this  method  of  standardization  to  be  a  reliable  one. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  method  for  the  estimation  of  oxygen 
contained  in  a  water.  Owing  to  the  change  which  the  hyposulphite 
undergoes,  it  is  necessary  that  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  indigo 
should  be  made  each  day.  After  this  has  been  done,  and  the  appara- 
tus freed  from  air  by  means  of  the  hydrogen,  200  cub.  cents,  of  warm 
Tester  (temp,  about  50*  C.)  are  then  added ;  50  cub.  cents,  of  indigo  are 
now  run  in.  This  I  usually  effected  in  portions  of  about  1 5  cub.  cents,  at 
a  time,  decolourizing  each  portion  by  means  of  the  hyposulphite,  thus 
utilizing  this  step  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  re-agents ;  effecting 
thereby  a  saving  of  time  and  material.  The  liquid  in  the  apparatus 
heing  now  brought  to  the  yellow  neutral  tint,  a  measured  volume  of 
the  water  under  experiment  is  added — 75  cub.  cents.  I  found  a  con- 
venient quantity — ^taking  care  that  no  air  is  admitted  at  the  same 
time.  The  bleadied  indigo  will  now  become  re-oxidised,  turning  from 
yellow  to  blue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  the 
^ater.  The  hyposulphite  is  now  cautiously  added,  until  we  again 
arrive  at  the  yeJlow  tint,  free  from  green ;  a  single  drop  of  the  re- 
^nt  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  colour  change  at  the  proper  point. 
JTom  the  quantity  used,  we  find  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  this 
•^  cub.  cents,  of  water.    The  operation  can  be  repeated  over  again  on 
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other  Totame  of  flie  water,  until  the  apparatus  becomes  incoo- 
niently  full.  I  uniallf  made  from  (our  to  nx  such  experimente  in 
zb.  caae.  The  temperature  of  the  apparatua  must  he  kept  at  abont 
'  C,  by  the  addition  of  varm  vater  at  intervals ;  the  amount  oE 
posulphite  required  becomes  gradually  lesa  as  the  apparatus  cools, 
ring  the  results  too  low. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  I  took  a  measured  volume  oE 
)  same  wat«r  at  the  time  of  the  experiments,  expelled  the  gases  by 
iliug,  collected  this  gaseous  mixture,  and  determined  its  volume  and 
npositiou  by  the  usnal  methods  of  Bunaen's  gasometric  analysis. 

The  following  examples  are  taken,  to  illostrate  the  method  of  anu- 
as. 

Volametrie  Method, 

Hean  of  four  determinations  gave 

25  cub.  cents,  indigo  =  8-21  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite. 

is  quantity  of  indigo  we  before  found  to  yield  1'398  cub.  cents,  of 
fgcn.     Therefore 

8'21  cub.  cents,  hypoenlphite  =  I'398  cub.  cents,  of  oxygen. 
Uean  of  five  determinations  gave 

3-55  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite  =  75  cub.  cents,  of  water. 

om  this  we  find  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  2'420  litres  of 
iter — the  volume  used  in  the  gasometric  method. 
2'420  litres  of  water  contain  19'505  cub.  cents,  of  oxygen. 

Oatomttrie  Method. 

Volume  used, 2-420  litres. 

Temperature  of  water,     .     .     .     13°C. 


otal  vol.  of  Ou  evolved,  . 
iter  abftorptjon  of  COi,  . 
iter  the  admiuion  of  H,  . 


t     ■ 

1   ,;   i 

InS^. 

PiMiore 

Pi 

13-9 

737 

268-8 

237-719 

11-9 

745 

229-2 

193-9S9 

U-* 

786 

SS-2 

439-066 

11-4 

771 

230-5 

217-331 
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Percentage  Volume  Composition, 

Carbonic  acid, 18408 

Oxygen, 31091 

Nitrogen, 60'500 

Total, 99-999 


Absolute  Volume  Composition  in  Cub.  Cents, 

Carbonic  acid, 10-238 

Oxygen, 17-294 

Nitrogen, 28087 

Total, 55-619 

Cub.  Cents. 
Yolume  of  oxygen  by  Volumetric  method,    19-505 
,,  „        „  Gasometric       „  17-294 

Excess  given  by  Volumetric  method,      2'211 

Other  samples  from  the  same  source  were  also  experimented  upon, 
^  results  being  variable. 

Water  of  a  different  character  io  this  last  was  also  experimented 
^pon,  with  the  following  result : — 


Volumetric  Method. 

Mean  of  three  determinations  gave 

25  cub.  cents,  indigo  »  7*25  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite ; 
therefore 

7-25  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite  =  1-398  cub.  cents,  oxygen. 

tf ean  of  four  determinations  gave 

d'42  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite  =  75  cub.  cents,  water. 
Prom  this  we  find 
2*420  litres  of  water  contain  12*486  cub.  cents,  of  oxygen. 
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OatamsMc  Method. 

Yolume  nBed, 

Temperature  of  water,    .    .    . 


2-420  litres. 

irc. 


Volume. 

ture 
lnO»C. 

Preisnre 

• 

in  oioiiioS^ 

&    - 

hi 

8  «  5 

"o  a 

■gUc 

Total  Tol.  of  Gas  erolyed, . 

Gas  used, 

After  absoiptioii  of  COi,    . 
After  admiasion  of  H,  .    . 
After  explosion^  .... 

612-73 
369-04 
240-16 
364-97 
261-2 

8-4 
8-4 
8-8 
8-8 
8-7 

736-5 
736-6 
729-5 
729-6 
729-5 

211-8 
211*8 
327*6 
187-6 
296 

403-95 

243-294 

123-063 

253-313 

141-584 

Percentage  Composition. 

Carbonic  acid, 49-418 

Oxygen, 15*308 

Nitrogen, 35-274 

Total, 100-000 


Absolute  Volume  Composition  in  Cub,  Cents, 

Carbonic  acid, 46-715 

Oxygen, 14-471 

Nitrogen, 33*343 

Total, 94-529 

Volume  of  oxygen  by  Volumetric  method,  12*486 
„  „        „  Gasometric      „     ,  14-471 


Difference, 1*985 

In  this  case  the  Volumetric  method  shows  a  less  volume  of  oxygen 
than  the  Oasometric  method.     This,  I  think,  is  attributable  to  the 
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large  qnantitj  of  carbonic  acid  present ;  for,  as  Schutzenberger  points 
out,  when  an  acid  is  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  even  such  a  weak 
acid  as  carbonic  add,  the  results  given  are  invariably  too  low ;  hence 
this  method  would  not  be  applicable,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to 
waters  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  present. 

I  made  numerous  determinations,  from  which  the  two  foregoing 
examples  are  selected;  but  none  of  them  showed  any  trustworthy 
results ;  in  some  cases  the  volume  of  oxygen  obtained  being  in  excess, 
and  in  others  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  Grasometric  method. 

The  variability  of  the  results  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  source  of 
these  discrepancies,  and  how  they  might  be  avoided. 

Noticing  that  a  change  of  colour  in  the  yellow  neutral  tint  seemed 
to  occur  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  should  do  on  the  addition  of  re- 
cently boiled  distilled  water,  1  made  the  following  experiments. 

IHstilled  water  was  boiled  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and  exit 
Tfllve  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  air,  for  over  four  hours.  The  appara- 
tus was  prepared  as  usual  with  indigo  and  hyposulphite,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  at  50*  0.  The  boiled  water,  which  was  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  was  then  added  in  successive  portions  of  75  cub. 
cents,  at  a  temperature  of  55^  C.  On  each  addition  a  blue  colouration 
was  produced  in  the  yellow  neutral  liquid,  just  as  if  oxygen  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  reduced  indigo.  The  amount  of  colour  change  was 
determined  as  usual  by  the  addition  of  hyposulphite.  The  mean  of 
five  experiments  showed  that  2*9  cub.  cents,  were  necessary  to  bring 
l»ck  the  yellow  tint.  This  quantity  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
3*86  cub.  cents,  of  indigo,  or  0'201  cub.  cents,  of  oxygen. 

Unwilling  to  think  that  this  was  due  to  oxygen  which  had  been 
left  unexpeUed  by  ebullition,  I  boiled  recently-distilled  water  in  long- 
iiecked  flasks,  fltted  with  corks  and  exit  valves,  for  over  five  hours.  The 
apparatus  was  prepared  as  usual,  but  in  this  case  water  at  lOO**  G.  was 
^ised,  and  the  body  of  the  apparatus  immersed  in  water  kept  at  lOO""  C. 
Portions  of  75  cub.  cents,  of  water  were  removed  from  the  flasks 
whilst  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  introduced  into  the  apparatus ;  each 
addition  caused  a  change  of  colour  from  yellow  to  blue.  The  mean  of 
five  experiments  showed  that  1*25  cub.  cents,  of  hyposulphite  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  colour. 

1*25  cub.  cents,  hyposulphite  =  1*66  cub.  cents,  indigo  =  0*08 
<nib.  cents,  of  oxygen. 

After  boiling  for  over  six  hours,  the  water  was  allowed  to  cool,  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  withdrawing  portions  from,  it  coal  gas 
was  aspirated  in,  instead  of  air,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  contact 
with  oxygen. 

The  same  experiments  were  tried  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
(16-75' C),  and  the  same  volume  of  water  (75  cub.  cents.)  used.  The 
mean  of  four  experiments  gave  the  colour  change  equivalent  to  1-3 
ctib.  cents,  of  hyposulphite  =  1*56  cub.  cents,  of  indigo,  or  0*087  cub. 
cents,  of  oxygen. 

The  same  experiments  were  now  made  at  the  temperature  0°C.,  by 
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cooling  the  boiled  water  preTious  to  its  addition,  and  imm^'Bing  the 
apparatuB  in  a  bath  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  results 
in  this  case  were  variable,  the  introduction  of  75  cub.  cents,  of  water 
requiring  from  0*9  to  2*4  of  the  hyposulphite.  I  found  this  to  be  due 
to  the  length  of  time  the  apparatus  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  bath, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  water.  The  longer  the  time,  the  less  the 
quantity  of  the  re-agent  required  to  destroy  the  blue  tint  produced. 
To  make  certain  that  such  a  change  did  occur,  I  brought  the  liquid  to 
the  yellow  tint,  and  then  added  a  few  drops  of  indigo,  so  as  to  produce 
a  distinct  green  colour.  On  allowing  the  apparatus  to  stand  in  the 
bath,  this  gradually  disappeared.  I  tried  this  several  times,  adding 
variable  quantities  of  indigo  in  excess ;  but  in  all  cases  (within  cer- 
tain limits),  when  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  water,  the  green  colour 
was  gradiudly  replaced  by  the  yellow  tint,  just  as  if  a  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  had  been  added. 

I  attempted  to  remove  these  errors  by  a  modification  in  the  method 
of  procedure. 

The  burette  used  for  the  indigo  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one  (100 
cub.  cents,  capacity).  After  placing  in  the  apparatus  a  quanti^  of 
indigo  solution,  expelling  the  air,  and  bringing  to  the  neutral  point 
as  usual,  a  known  excess  of  the  hyposulphite  was  added.  Saturated 
water,  as  before  described,  was  then  added  from  the  large  burette,  so 
as  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  hyposulphite,  and  just  tinge  the  liquid 
green.  From  the  volume  required,  by  using  the  formula  before  given, 
the  volume  of  oxygen  contained  in  tlus  can  be  yf ound ;  hence  the  equi- 
valence of  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  in  terms  of  oxygen.  The  same 
operation  is  performed  with  the  water  under  experiment  acting  upon 
the  same  excess  of  hyposulphite.  The  relation  between  the  volume 
used  and  that  of  the  saturated  water  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  liquid.  Any  errors  resulting  from  change  in  the  solution  would 
thus  be  eliminated,  and  the  calculations  simplified.  On  trying  this 
method,  I  did  not  find  the  results  any  more  satisfactory  than  the  origi- 
nal method,  although  performed  with  the  greatest  care :  they  gave 
quantities  in  excess  of  that  given  by  the  Gkusometric  method.  ThuB, 
in  2*420  litres  of  water, 

Cub.  Cents. 
Yolumetric  modification  gave,     .     .     .     .     15*133 
Gasometric  method, 12*650 

Excess, 2-483 

Although  this  Yolumetric  method  possesses  the  great  merit  of  exceed- 
ing rapidity,  yet  the  many  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  greatly 
detracts  from  the  value  and  reliability  of  the  results.  It  seems  to  bc^ 
better  suited  for  the  determination  of  oxygen  in  small  rather  than  in 
.  large  quantities  of  a  liquid,  such  as  are  desirable  in  water  estimations. 
It  is  also  valuable  as  a  means  of  showing  whether  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  a  water,  by  the  more 
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accurate  methods.  The  process  adopted  by  Schutzenberger  for  check- 
ing the  results  appears  to  have  been,  submittmg  the  liquid  to  the 
action  of  the  mercury  pump  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  sufficient,  for,  in  expelling  the  mixed  gases  from  a  water 
bj  boiling,  I  have  found  Uiat  traces  of  gas  are  given  oS.  even  after 
a  considerable  period. 

One  great  drawback  is  the  considerable  amount  of  change  the 
hyposulphite  solution  undergoes,  even  when  excluded  from  tiie  air 
and  kept  in  the  dark.  The  following  give  the  volume  ratios  between 
it  and  the  indigo,  as  taken  on  different  days,  showing  the  extent  of 
this  change : — 

Oct.  23rd. — ^25  cub.  cents,  indigo  =    7      cub.  cents,  hyposulphite. 
„    25th.— 25    „        „  „      =    7:84    „      „ 

,,     27th. — ^25    „        „  „      =    9*8      „      ,,  ,, 

:Nov.    Ist.— 25    „        „  „      =13         „      „  „ 

„      6th.— 25    „        „  „      =20-75    „      „ 

These  investigations  were  carried  out  in  the  Chemical  Laboratories 
of  the  Boyal  GoUege  of  Science,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Galloway. 
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XXm. — ^FUBTHEE  KeSVABCHXS  OK  THE  SUPPOSED  SuBSHTimOir  OF  ZnTC 

FOB  Haokesixth  IV  MuTERALs.^    By  EswABD  T.  Habbmav,  F.C.  S.y 
&c.y  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

[Read,  February  25,  1878.] 

SoiTB  time  ago,  during  the  analysis  of  chalk  from  the  county  Tyrone, 
I  noticed  that  the  specimens  examined  contained  traces  of  zinc,  and  I 
also  found  that  metal  in  small  quantity  in  the  overlying  basalts.  It 
subsequently  occurred  to  me  that,  owing  to  its  marked  relations  in 
physical  and  chemical  characters  to  magnesium,  zinc  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  rocks  or  minerals  containing  compounds  of  the  latter 
metal.  Accordingly,  I  made  some  analyses  of  such  magnesium  mine- 
rals as  I  had  at  hand,  and  the  results,  which  fully  equalled  my  expec- 
tations, were  laid  before  this  Academy,  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
for  1874.  Those  analyses  comprised  some  eight  or  ten  rocks  or  mi- 
nerals characterised  by  magnesian  compounds.  Since  then,  in  the 
intervals  of  other  chemical  research,  I  have  continued  this  investi- 
gation, and  in  nearly  every  instance  I  have  obtained  small  quantities 
of  zinc  combined  in  these  magnesian  rocks  or  minerals,  and  also  in  a 
few  cases  in  minerals  of  the  metals  belonging  to  the  same  isomorphous 
groups  as  zinc  and  magnesium — ^for  instance,  in  iron  pyrites,  and 
in  limestone,  in  which  there  was  little  or  no  magnesia.  I  give  below 
a  list  of  twenty  different  specimens  from  various  places,  in  all  of 
which  zinc  is  unmistakeably  present,  and  often  in  very  appreciable 
quantity. 

Method  of  Analysie. — In  all  but  one  or  two  cases  the  analysis  was 
twofold.  First,  an  examination  with  the  blowpipe  was  made,  and 
then  if  zinc  was  indicated,  a  complete  analysis  in  the  wet  way.  In 
many  instances  the  blowpipe  results  were  so  strongly  marked,  and 
so  unmistakeably  showed  the  presence  of  zinc,  that  a  wet  analysis  was 
really  superfluous.  But  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  question,  it  was 
performed  on  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  the  rock  or  mineral. 

For  details  as  to  the  antdytical  methods  adopted,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  my  former  Papers  on  this  subject,  where  they  are  given  fally. 
There  is  one  point  worth  mentioning,  however,  in  this  connexion. 
It  appears  to  be  usually  the  impression  that  the  only  reliable  blow- 
pipe tests  for  zinc  are  the  white  incrustation,  and  the  green  colour 
imparted  by  nitrate  of  cobalt ;  and  that  it  is  too  volatile  to  be  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  on  charcoal.  Such  appears  to  be  the  idea  on 
which  are  based  the  directions  for  its  detection,  in  many  books  on  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  or  special  works  on  the  Blowpipe,  but  it  is  an  erroneous 


^  See  ^'Analysis  of  Chalk,  County  Tyrone,  with  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Zinc 
therein,"  Journal  Royal  Geological  Society  oflrelandy  vol.  iii.,  p.  159.  Also  Geological 
Magazine y  vol.  x.,  p.  434  ;  and  *'  On  a  supposed  Substitution  of  Zinc  for  Magneaium 
in  Minerals,"  Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy y  vol.  i.  Ser.  2  (Science),  p.  534. 
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one,  for  with  care  the  metal  is  easily  reducible.  With  less  than  half 
a  grain  of  mineral,  containing  a  mere  trace  of  zinc,  fused  on  one  of 
(ini&n's  reduction  pastiles,  I  have  obtained  sufficient  of  the  metal  to 
apply  the  most  characteriistic  wet  tests,  and  such  as  could  leave  na 
doabt  as  to  the  nature  of  it ;  while  with  large  capsules,  and  a  properly 
managed  reducing  flame,  the  feat  is  perfecdy  easy  with  larger  quan- 
tities. 

The  following  list  gives  the  principal  specimens  in  which  I  have 
found  zinc : — 

(I).  Tah  Schist  from  the  sea  shore,  Mullaghglass,  county  Galway,* 
containing  large,  weU-deflned  hornblende  crystals.  The  blowpipe 
analysis  gave  strong  indications  of  zinc.  This  was  conflrmed  by  a  wet 
analysis,  which  eihowed  the  presence  of  zinc  in  appreciable  quantity. 
Small  quantities  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  nickel  were  also  present. 

(2).  Hornblende, — ^The  crystals  from  the  above  also  contained 
zinc. 

(3).  Darh-green  Serpentine  from  N.  slope  of  Croagh  Patrick  Moun- 
tain, coimty  Mayo,  contains  considerable  traces  of  zinc ;  also  copper, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  nickel,  quite  enough  for  estimation.  This 
fact  deserves  particular  notice,  since  it  is  the  only  serpentine  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  nickel  has  yet  been  observed. 
Donbtless  it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  such  rocks,  but  Dana's 
lists  of  analysis  only  mention  a  few  localities,  most  of  which  are  Ameri- 
can.^ It  might  be  expected  also  to  occur  in  magnesian  rocks,  its  com- 
pounds being  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  magnesium 
and  zinc ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  such  rocks,  but 
nerer  in  such  large  quantity  as  in  this  specimen. 

(4).  Fleeh-oohwred  Dolomite  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
Ballyioyle,  near  Kilkenny.  The  blowpipe  showed  zinc  to  be  present, 
which  was  conflrmed  fully  by  a  wet  analysis.  Small  quantities  of 
copper  and  lead  were  also  present. 

(5).  Dolomite  from  Ballyfoyle,  similar  to  above.  Presence  of  zinc 
^own  by  blowpipe  and  wet  analysis.  In  both  these  in  small  quan- 
tity for  magnesian  rocks. 

(6).  Dolomite  from  Clara,  near  Kilkenny,  similar  to  the  above; 
extremely  friable,  contains  crystals  of  calcspar;  blowpipe  examina- 
tion proved  the  presence  of  both  zinc  and  lead.  Two  wet  analyses 
confinned  this,  and  showed  the  zinc  to  exist  in  estimatable  quantity. 


^  For  this  and  other  Galway  and  Mayo  roecimena  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
leagae  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.  E.  I.  A.  For  several  others,  to  my  colleagues 
Ur.  Nolan,  M.  B.  I.  A.,  and  Mr.  Heniy. 

'  Since  writing  this  I  find  it  haa  been  noticed  in  the  black  serpentine  of  the 
lizird.  See  Ber.  T.  6.  Bomiey,  M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.  A., 
''On  the  Serpentine  and  Associ&ted  Bocka  of  the  Lizard  District,"  Journal  Oeo- 
hwU  Soeietff  of  London,  1877,  p.  926.  Mr.  Kinaban  informs  me  that  nickeliferous 
pyniiotite  occurs  in  yeinB  in  the  old  beds  of  the  Croagh  Patrick  diatiict.  The  age 
<xf  thair  reina  ia,  howeTer,  not  cextain. 
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(7).  Very  compact  Crystalline  Magneeian  Limestone  from  Tawnagh, 
Toormakeady^  county  Mayo.  Associated  with  upper  Silurian  rocks 
and  bedded  igneous  rocks.  The  blowpipe  and  subsequent  wet  anal3rsis 
showed  the  presence  of  zinc  in  small  quantity. 

(8).  Hornblende  Schist  from  Inish-gloria  Island,  Belmullet,  county 
Mayo,  gave  small  traces  of  zinc. 

(9).  Hornblende  Rock  from  Annagh  Head,  Belmullet.  Blowpipe 
examination  proved  this  to  contain  zinc  in  very  appreciable  quantity, 
confirmed  by  subsequent  wet  analysis.     A  little  copper  present. 

(10).  Verypvrs  Tale  from  county  Gal  way.  The  blowpipe  sihowod 
considerable  hticcs  of  zinc,  and  some  of  lead.    Zinc  very  distinct. 

(11).  Black  Mica  from  a  vein  in  the  summit  of  liss-oughter,  county 
Galway.  The  blowpipe  gave  the  usual  indications  of  zinc  very  dis- 
tinctly. Quite  a  number  of  spangles  of  zinc  were  reduced,  l^^et 
analysis  confirmed  its  presence.  Traces  of  copper  and  lead  were  also 
observed. 

(12).  Orthoclase  Felspar  from  a  felstone  porphyry,  county  Mayo. 
The  blowpipe  gave  faint  indications  of  zinc.  On  reduction,  a  few  tiny 
Rpangles  were  obtained,  which  gave  the  usual  zinc  reactions.  The 
very  small  quantity  of  zinc  present  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  its  connexion  with  magnesium,  since  orthoclase  contains 
usually  a  very  trifling  amount  of  that  metal. 

(13).  Hornblendic  Epidotic  Rock  containing  numerous  radiated 
nests  of  Actinolite  or  JVemolite^  from  Cannaver  Island,  Lough  Corrib. 
This  rock  is  described  by  Mr.  Kinahan  as  passing  into  serpentine 
rocks.^  The  actinolite  is  almost  infusible,  and  appears  to  be  a  highly 
magnesian  variety.  With  the  blowpipe  it  gave  abundant  indication^ 
of  zinc.  The  mineral  reduced  with  carbonate  of  soda  yielded  a  largi^ 
quantity  of  spangles  of  metal  easily  soluble  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  wet  analysis  fully  confirmed  thi<«. 
Traces  of  copper  and  lead  were  also  ojbserved. 

(14).  A  Serpentine  Rock  from  N.  W.  slope  of  Croagh  Patrick, 
county  Mayo.  In  a  compact  base  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  and 
layers  of  fibrous  serpentine.  The  fibrous  serpentine,  reduced  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  gave  numerous  spangles  of  zinc,  which  afforded  the 
usual  rincic  reactions. 

(15).  Chlorite  from  a  granite  from  Limehill,  near  Pomeroy,  coTinty 
Tyrone.     Traces  of  zinc  very  distinct. 

(16).  A  dark  graphitoidal  steatitic  Argillite  from  county  Mayo. 
Examined  with  blowpipe.     Indications  of  zinc  distinct. 

( 1 7).  Very  pure  greenish  Steatite  from  county  Mayo.  The  blowpipe 
analysis  of  this  yielded  a  large  indication  of  zinc  and  nickel ;  also  tn£c^ 
of  lead.  This  specimen  contained  an  estimatable  quantity  of  nickel; 
and  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  zinc,  which  was  rendered 


*  Ex.  Mem  Sbaet  96,  Oeologieal  Sur^y^  Ireland,  pp.  13  and  33. 
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<lifficnlt  by  the  presence  of  the  former  metal,  no  less  than  four  distinct 
wet  analyBes  from  different  portions  of  the  mineral  were  made.  In 
all  of  these  both  nickel  and  zinc  were  present,  the  former  somewhat 
abundantly. 

(18).  Tale  Rock  from  Crohy  Head,  county  Donegal.  From  Gteolo- 
gicid  Snrvey  Collection.  A  white  or  cream-coloured  rock.  The 
blowpipe  examination  proved  in  this  the  presence  of  zinc,  together 
-icith  small  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  A  proof  experiment  with 
another  portion  of  the  mineral,  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
showed  tjie  zinc  to  be  present  in  appreciable  quantity. 

(19).  Iron  Pyrites,  The  last  mineral  contains  numerous  small 
cTy^^als  of  iron  pyrites.  These,  examined  in  the  usual  way,  yielded 
zinc.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  ferrous  iron  belongs  to  the  mag- 
nednm  group. 

(20).  Actinolite  Rock  from  Cannaver  Island,  Lough  Corrib.  Similar 
to  No.  13.  Blowpipe  analysis  proved  this  to  contain  zinc  in  the  same 
quantity  as  in  No.  13. 

(21).  Serpentine  from  Liss-oughter,  county  Gralway.  "With  the 
blowpipe  a  remiarkably  distinct  indication  of  zinc.  The  mineral,  re- 
duced with  carbonate  of  soda,  yielded  quite  enough  metal  for  identifi- 
<^tion.  Besides  zinc,  nickel  is  also  present  in  some  quantity,  and  there 
are  traces  of  silver  and  tin. 

What  I  wish  to  urge  upon  your  attention,  as  the  result  of  these 
iiiTestigations,  is  the  ahnost  invariable  occurrence  of  zinc  in  the  mine- 
rals examined.  I  have  already  shpwn  that  the  presence  of  zinc  as  an 
acc€fiaory  component  of  minerals  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected — 
in  fact  it  is  only  mentioned  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  in  Franklinite  or  Automolite  ;  and  so  uncommon  is  it  looked  on  as 
an  accessory,  that  the  only  augite  in  which  its  presence  had  been  re- 
corded before  I  had  commenced  this  research  was  dignified  with  a 
special  name — Jeffersonite.* 

When  a  metal  not  usually  occurring  in  rocks  in  any  large  quantity 
is  recorded,  it  is  usually  because  it  exceptionally  occurs  so  abundantly 
that  its  presence  cannot  well  be  overlooked ;  and  it  is  only  in  such 
^ases  that  zinc  has  been  hitherto  observed.  It  appears,  however, 
tbat,  like  many  other  substances,  it  only  requires  to  be  sought  after ; 
and  tiiat  its  presence  is  not  simply  accidental,  but  the  result  of  the 
inTariable  chemical  laws  of  affinity  and  isomorphism;  and  I  submit 
that  zinc  is  as  much  to  be  regarded  as  an  almost  constant  associate  of 
^e  magnesium  group  as  indium  and  osmium  with  platinum ;  nio- 
^^m  with  tantalum ;  rhuthenium  and  rhodium  with  palladium,  and 
won. 

In  all  the  instances  I  have  noted  in  this  and  my  former  Paper, 
the  quantity  of  zinc  is  small ;  but  this  again  is  really  in  favour  of  my 
^lew.    Had  the  metal  occurred  in  large  quantity  in  portions  of  the 


•  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy  (1873,  p.  215;. 
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Tock,  we  should  be  entitled  to  consider  its  presence  accidental ;  bat 
its  occoirence  in  small  amount,  and  its  being  generally  diffused  in  the 
rook  or  mineral,  proves  it  to  be  truly  a  constituent. 

A  lode  or  thick  deposit  of  zinc  ore  would  be  an  accidental  de- 
posit ;  but  it  is  from  the  infinitesimal  quantities  of  this  metal  dis- 
seminated throughout  rocks  that  workable  accumulations  are  derived. 
As  Bischof  remarks,  the  TniniTnnni  of  a  mineral  in  rocks  becomes  the 
maifimum  in  lodes;  and,  although  the  small  traces  of  zinc  in  the 
specimens  given  above  may  appear  insignificant,  it  must  be  remembered 
'Qisit  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  diffusion  of  minute  quantities  of 
the  metallic  compounds  through  rocks  leads  to  a  correct  notion  of  the 
formation  of  mineral  veins,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  exotic  productions,  derived  from  unknown  sources. 
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XXIV.-Oh  the  Nboaxivb  Pedal  op  a  Centkal  Conic.     By  Johk 

C.  Malbi,  M.  a. 

[Bead,  February  26,  1878.] 

Abstbact. 

Ha7ik6  in  some  preliminary  investigations  proved  a  certain  property 
of  drcoLar  cubic  curves  wmch  I  require  for  the  direct  object  of  my 
Paper,  I  then  investigate  directly  the  principal  properties  of  the  first 
negative  pedal  of  a  central  conic  from  any  point.  Many  of  these  pro- 
perties I  show  are  also  true  for  a  more  general  class  of  curves,  viz. : 
Qsicursal  sextics  with  six  cusps :  thus  for  any  such  curve  the  follow- 
ing properties  are  true : — 

(1).  The  six  cusps  lie  on  a  come. 
(2).  The  six  cuspidal  tangents  touch  a  conic.     . 
(3).  The  eight  tangents  at  the  four  double  points  touch  a  conic. 
(4).  The  six  points  of  contact  of  the  three  double  tangents  lie  on 
a  come. 

I  prove,  however,  many  less  general  properties  of  the  curve  1 
consider,  which  1  believe  are  worth  noticing — ^for  example : — 

"  If  we  take  the  first  negative  pedal  of  a  central  conic  from  any 
point  on  either  axis,  then  the  six  tangents  to  the  curve  from  the'cusps, 
but  distinct  from  the  cuspidal  tangents,  all  touch  the  same  conic." 

Again : — 

"  The  sixteen  tangents  at  the  eight  double  points  of  the  nega- 
Uve  pedals,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  conies 

««»  +  5y»  +  2ya?  +  2/y  +  c  =  0, 
and 

Jr*  +  <»y*  +  2ffx  +  2/y  -  c  =  0, 

all  touch  the  same  conic." 

The  last  part  of  my  Paper  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  a 
cnrre  which  is  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  variable  circle,  which  cuts 
orthogonally  a  given  circle  and  touches  a  given  curve.  From  the  equa- 
tion <^  this  locus  1  prove  that  we  may  at  once  deduce  the  equations  of 
the  foUowiug  curves : — 

(1).  The  negative  pedal  of  the  given  curve. 
(2).  The  parallel  of  the  given  curve. 
(3).  The  negative  pedal  of  the  parallel  of  the  given  curve. 
(4).  The  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  variable  circle  which  touches  the 
curve  and  a  fixed  circle. 

I  conclude  by  showiug  that  wo  can  form  the  equations  of  the 
parallel  $t  cetera  of  a  surface  in  an  analogous  manner. 

U.  I.  A.  FKOC,  SBU.  II.,  VOL.  UI. — 8CISKCE*  M 
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XXV. — On  the  EzTRAcnoir  of  Iodine  and  BBonnnB  feom  Kelp.  By 
Robert  Galloway,  F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royai 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

[Bead,  April  8, 1878.] 

Haying  had,  some  time  ago,  facilities  for  becoming  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  mannf actoring  processes  followed  for  the  extraction 
of  iodine,  bromine,  and  the  potash  salts  from  kelp,  I  devoted  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  time  to  the  study  >of  this  branch  of  mann^ustuiing 
industry.  It  is  one  of  the  manufactures  which  ought  to  fiouiiBh  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  the  raw  material  (aea-weed) 
which  can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state 
that  there  is  now  no  k^lp  factory  in  Ireland ;  the  only  buyers  of  Irish 
kelp  at  the  present  time  are  the  Scotch  manufacturers. 

The  description  in  works  on  Chemistry,  of  the  processes  followed 
for  the  extraction  of  the  kelp  products,  are  very  meagre  in  a  mann- 
f  acturing  point  of  view,  especiidly  as  regards  the  extraction  of  the 
two  most  valuable  substances,  iodine  and  bromine,  and  these  two  sub- 
stances are  the  most  difficult  to  extract  with  manufacturing  success. 
The  descriptions  state  that  such  and  such  processes  are  followed ;  bnt 
important  details  are  altogether  omitted,  as,  for  instance,  the  condi- 
tions most  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  processes  successfully,  and  the 
difEercnt  precautions  which  ought  to  be  observed. 

Iodine  was  at  one  time  a  monopoly.  The  iodine  manufacturers  com- 
bined together  not  to  sell  this  substance  under  a  certain  price ;  which, 
like  almost  all  other  monopolies,  had  the  effect  of  impeding  rather 
than  of  promoting  improvement  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
monopoly  exists,  I  believe,  no  longer :  new  sources  of  supply  of  the 
substances  I  have  termed  kelp  products — ^iodine  from  the  mother 
liquors  obtained  in  refining  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  Peru,  bromine  and 
potassic  chloride  from  the  salt  beds  in  Prussia — ^have  not  only  extin- 
guished it,  but  have  also  rendered  necessary  the*]  adoption  of  superior 
and  more  economical  methods  in  the  extraction  of  these  substances  from 
kelp,  for  the  continuance  of  kelp  being  employed  as  a  raw  material. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  extraction  of  the  two 
metalloids,  iodine  and  bromine,  from  the  ash  of  sea- weed ;  but  the 
only  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  least  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  is  the  one  ascribed  to 
WoUaston.  By  this  method  they  are  set  free  from  the  metals  'wi^ 
which  they  are  combined  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese peroxide  to  the  mother  liquor  which  remains  after  the  extrac- 
tion (of  course  as  far  as  it  is  practicable)  of  potassic  sulphate  and 
chloride,  and  what  are  termed  the  kelp  salts,  which  are  a  mixture  of 
sodic  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  chloride. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  added  for  a  twofold  purpose :  a  portion  is 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphites, 
and  hyposulphites,  present  in  the  mother  liquor ;  the  other  portion, 
along  with  the  manganese  oxide,  liberates  th6  iodine  and  bromine 
from  their  combinations.    When  the  sulphur,  which  is  set  free  from 
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^e  decomposition  of  the  hyposQlphiteSy  has  completely  deposited,  the 
clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  the  iodine  still,  and  the  manganese  per- 
oxide is  then  added  to  it. 

Whoi  this  process  first  came  into  operation,  bromine  had  not  been 
discoyered  in  ilie  ash  of  sea-weed ;  even  the  late  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his 
well-known  and  often  quoted  analyses  of  the  ash  of  sea-weed,  does  not 
9Te  it  as  a  constituent.  New  analytical  investigations  of  the  ash  of 
the  yarions  sea  plants  are  wanted;  the  plants  ought  to  be  carefully 
heed,  before  incineration,  from  all  adhering  salt  water,  so  that  the 
quantities  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  they  naturally  contain 
might  be  correctly  ascertained.  The  investigation  would  lead,  most 
probfl^ly,  to  the  discovery  that  there  are,  properly  speaking,  hr<mine 
as  well  as  iodine  producing  plants. 

The  three  metalloids  are  each  liberated  from  their  metallic  combi- 
natioiis  by  the  manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  owing  to 
their  different  degrees  of  a£9jiity  for  metals— chlorine  having  the 
!<tionge8t,  and  iodine  the  weakest  affinity — ^the  latter  is  the -first  set 
free ;  but  it  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  prevent  some 
portion  of  the  other  two  from  being  set  free  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  occurs,  they  enter  into  union  with  one  another,  forming  volatile 
compounds  which  affect  the  eyes,  and  have  a  very  pungent  odour. 
The  liberation  of  the  bromine  or  chlorine,  or  both,  during  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  iodine  may  occur,  for  instance,  from  the  manganese  oxide 
becoming  unequally  diffused  in  the  liquid ;  they  will  also  be  liberated 
if  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  becomes  too  high ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  highly  probable  that  the  influence  of  mass  will  also  cause  their 
liheration,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  iodine  becomes,  by  volati- 
lization, much  decreased,  in  quantity.  That  they  are  liberated  to  some 
extent  during  the  distillation  of  the  iodine  is  at  once  perceived  by 
those  who  visit  the  still  during  the  distillation,  and  who  are  ac- 
qtudnted  with  the  properties  of  these  compounds.  I  may  here  observe 
that  the  still-man  judges  whether  at  least  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
other  two  are  volatilizing  by  the  colour  of  the  vapour ;  if  it  is  of  a 
brownish  or  whitish  colour  he  is  aware  he  is  losing  iodine.  When  the 
<li8tillation  is  finished,  and  the  still  head  removed,  the  vapour  which 
escapes  from  the  stiU  has  alwavs  a  violet  colour,  and  some  iodine 
always  remains  in  the  liquid ;  for  if  the  distillation  were  continued 
until  all  the  iodine  had  volatilized,  there  would  be  evolved  along  with 
it  in  the  last  stages  one  or  both  of  the  other  metalloids  in  somewhat 
l^tfge  proportions ;  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  loss  instead  of 
3  gain  in  iodine.  These  are  some  of  the  imperfections  and  difficulties 
of  Wollaston's  process. 

The  extraction  of  bromine  follows  the  extraction  of  iodine,  the 
^^ame  process  being  adopted,  and  similar  precautions  have  to  be  ob- 
serred. 

It  is  evident  such  a  process  is  unsuitable  for  the  extraction  of 
valuable  substances  like  iodine  and  bromine,  and  it  may  also  be  ob- 
served t^at  the  liquid  from  which  they  have  been  volatilized  has  to 
be  thrown  away,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  utilizing  it,  although 
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it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  potaah  salts  and  all  the  snlphnric  add 
employed  in  the  extraction ;  &e  money  value  of  which  is  estiniated 
to  be  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  cost  for  extracting  all  the  products 
from  the  kelp. 

Chlorine  is  the  agent,  out  of  the  many  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  the  manganese  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  w^ch  I  would  recom- 
mend, but  under  conditions  somewhat  different  from  those  I  have  eeea 
described ;  this  difference  in  the  conditions  would  render  the  process 
more  exact,  and  better  results  in  every  respect  would  be  obtained. 
The  kelp  solution  I  would  render  neutral  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  before  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine ;  and  as  I  have  found 
by  investigation  that  the  kelp  solution  contains  clay,  and  as  this  sub- 
stance tends  to  render  the  solution  viscid  and  unfavourable  for  crys- 
tallization, I  would,  before  evaporating  to  obtain  the  last  crop  of 
potassic  chloride,  nearly  neutralize  the  liquid  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Although  a  little  more  acid  would  be  consumed  than  if  it  were  all 
added  in  the  ulterior  stage,  the  disadvantage  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  larger  crop  of  crystals  of  potassic  chloride  which 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  greater  concentration  of  the  liquid.  After 
the  extraction  of  the  last  crop  of  potassic  chloride,  I  would  neutralize 
the  liquid  exactly,  and  then  plac(B  it  in  a  graduated  vessel ;  I  would 
then  add  to  a  small  measured  portion  of  it  some  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  finally  some  chlorine  water  from  a  graduated  vessel,  until  the 
violet  colour  just  disappeared.  This  is  a  process  frequently  employed 
for  the  estimation  of  iodine,  and  occupies  only  a  minute  or  two.  Having 
ascertained  the  exact  quantity  of  chlorine  water  which  decolourizes  the 
iodine — ^that  is,  converts  it  into  pentachloride  of  iodine— it  would  only 
remain  to  add  to  the  larger  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  iodine  one-sixth  of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  chlorine  water 
which  was  required  on  the  smaller  scale.  The  small  portion  of  iodine 
which  would  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  owing  to  its  slight  solu- 
bility in  water,  I  would  remove  either  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  or 
benzol.  After  the  removal  of  the  iodine,  I  would  treat  the  liquid 
with  chlorine  water,  with  similar  precautions  for  the  removal  of  the 
bromine ;  but  as  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  bromine  is  a  monochlo- 
ride,  one-half,  and  not  one-sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iodine,  of  the 
relative  quantity  of  chlorine  water  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
larger  measured  portion  of  the  liquid. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  should  be  found  desirable  not  to  precipitate  the 
entire  portion  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  with  chlorine  water,  on 
account  of  rendering  the  liquid  too  dilute,  a  portion  might  first  be 
precipitated  by  chlorine  gas,  and  the  remainder  by  means  of  chlorine 
water  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

This  method  would  not  only  be  speedy  but  exact,  for  it  would  be 
the  conversion  of  a  quantitative  analytical  operation  into  a  manufac- 
turing process.  After  the  removal  of  the  bromine,  the  alkaline  salts 
which  remained  in  solution  could  be  easily  recovered. 

It  wculd  be  necessary  to  sublime  the  precipitated  iodine. 
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XiVl. — Ok  a  New  Chbmical  Test  fob  Cabboiic  Acid,  and  its  Useful 
ApFucAnoKs.  By  EDKuin>  W.  Datt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

[Bead,  May  13, 1878.] 

I  HAD  the  honour,  a  short  time  ago,  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  publishing  in  tiiese  Proceedings,^  a  new  and  exceed- 
ingly delicate  chemical  test  for  alcohol  which  I  had  at  the  time  dis- 
eoreied ;  and  I  pointed  out  some  practical  applications  which  might 
be  made  of  that  test. 

I  subsequently  directed  attention  to  some  further  useful  objects 
vfaich  may  be  attained  by  the  employment  of  that  alcoholic  test, 
which  latter  have  appeared  in  the  Zandan  Pharmaceutiedl  Journal  for 
lut  year.    I  have  recently  discovered  that  the  reagent  which  I  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  alcohol  in  the  test  referr^  to,  viz.,  a  solu- 
tion of  molybdic  acid  or  molybdic  anhydride  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
is  a  Tcry  delicate  test  likewise  for  carbolic,  or  as  it  is  otherwise 
termed,  phenic  acid,  a  substance  which  is  now  one  of  considerable  in- 
dustrial importance,  admitting  as  it  does  of  so  many  useful  applica- 
tions, and  one  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  ready  and  at  the 
same  time  a  delicate  test,  for  the  detection  of  its  presence  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.    I  have  observed  that  when  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
(lilnte  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  molybdic  solution  stated,  there  is  immediately  pro- 
duced a  light-yeUow  or  yellowish-brown  tint,  which,  passing  to  a 
maFoon  or  redfUah-brown,  soon  develops  a  beautiful  purple  colouration, 
which  latter  remains  without  further  change  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  should  here  observe  that  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  hasten 
the  development  of  the  purple  reaction,  though  it  will  take  place,  but 
more  slowly,  at  the  ordmary  temperature;  and  it  is  the  production  of 
this  purple  under  the  circumstances  stated  that  constitutes  the  test  for 
carbolic  acid.     The  molybdic  solution  which  I  have  chiefly  used  for 
this  purpose  is  similar  to  the  one  I  have  employed  for  the  detection  of 
alcohol,  and  is  made  by  dissolving,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat, 
one  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  ten  parts  by  weight  of  pure  and  concen- 
ttated  sulphuric  acid.    But  the  exact  amount  of  molybdic  acid  dis- 
solved appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  I  have  used  other 
proportions  with  success,  and  in  some  recent  experiments  I  found  that 
a  solution  where  there  was  only  one  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  a  hun- 
<lred  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  acted  very  well. 

The  mode  of  using  this  reagent  is  simply  to  add  three  or  four  drops 
of  it  to  one  or  two  of  the  liquid  under  examination,  placed  on  any 
white  porcelain  or  delf  surface,  when  the  effects  already  noticed  will 
be  produced,  if  carboHo  acid  is  present.  In  carrying  out  this  test,  it 
^,  however,  be  found  the  most  convenient  to  use  a  small  white  porce- 


^  Froee^ing9y  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  Science,  p.  579. 
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lain  capsule,  fumifihed  with  a  handle,  which  will  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  hasten  the  reaction  by  that 
agent.    . 

This  test  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  for  I  hare  found  that  one  small 
drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  containing  a  thousandth 
part  of  its  weight  of  that  acid,  and  only  absolutely  about  the  one- 
seventy-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  when  mixed  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  molybdic  solution,  produced  immediately  the  yellowish- 
brown  effect,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  passed  into  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  purple  colouration,  and  this  colour  remained  quite  per- 
ceptible on  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  though  it  had  each  day  become 
fainter  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  its  consequent  absorption  of 
moisture.  But  this  is  not  the  Umit  of  its  delicacy,  for  I  have  detected 
by  its  means  the  carbolic  acid  in  one  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  five 
times  more  dilute,  or  where  it  contained  the  one-five-thousandth  part 
of  its  weight  of  that  acid,  and  in  which  there  was  only  about  the  one- 
three-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  present. 

For  the  success  of  this  test,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  few  parti- 
culars, one  of  the  most  important  being,  that  only  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
liquid  under  examination  should  be  employed,  for  if  much  more  be 
used  the  reagent  will  be  diluted  too  much,  and  the  characteristic  re- 
action will  not  take  place  :  for  so  great  an  effect  has  water  on  it,  that 
even  when  the  purple  colouration  is  fully  developed,  the  addition  of 
that  substance  will  cause  either  the  colouration  to  disappear  almost 
entirely,  if  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  present  be  exceedingly 
minute,  or  if  more  abundant  it  first  changes  the  purple  to  red,  and 
then  into  a  light  reddish-brown,  which  becomes  more  and  more  faint 
on  further  dilution ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  test  solu- 
tion, or  even  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  again  reproduces  the  purple, 
though  of  course  fainter  in  its  colour  in  proportion  to  the  previous  de- 
gree of  dilution ;  thus  showing  that  the  mixture  must  be  very  strongly 
acid  for  the  production  and  continuance  of  this  purple  effect.  Another 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  this,  that  when  carbolic  acid  itself,  and  not  an 
aqueous  solution  of  it,  is  acted  on  by  the  molybdic  reagent,  a  dark 
olive,  quickly  changing  to  a  very  deep  blue,  will  be  produced,  but  not 
the  purple  colouration )  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution,  however,  of 
carbolic  acid  when  so  treated  will  yield  the  purple  reaction ;  but  even 
here  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  develop  the  olive  or  blue  effect, 
especially  where  the  reagent  employed  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
molybdic  acid ;  and  I  may  observe  that  weaker  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid  give  more  satisfactory  results,  as  the  action  appears  to  be  too 
energetic  when  the  acid  itself  or  very  strong  solutions  are  employed. 
The  last  precaution  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to,  for  the  successful 
performance  of  the  test,  is  this,  that  in  appl3ring  heat  to  hasten  the 
reaction,  it  should  be  limited  to  a  gentle  heat  that  the  hand  can  bear 
when  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  this  being  about  from 
120°  to  130°  F.,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  besides 
not  exercising  any  destructive  effect  on  the  purple  reaction ;  for  I 
may  observe  that  if  the  heat  be  raised  even  to  212°  F.,  and  con- 
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tinned  for  some  tune,  the  purple  colouration  will  be  destroyed  and 
a  blue  produced ;  moreoYer,  where  organic  matters  are  present  along 
with  the  carbolic  acid,  many  of  them  will  likewise,  when  heated 
with  the  molybdic  reagent  to  that  latter  temperature,  or  even  much 
bdow  it,  devdLop  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  would  mask  more  or  less 
completely  the  purple  effect  of  the  carbolic  acid.  Consequently  it  is 
better  in  most  cases  to  let  the  test  act  on  the  liquid  at  tj[ie  ordinary 
temperature,  though  the  reaction  may  be  somewhat  slower  in  develop- 
ing  itself. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  comparative  experiments  with  this  test, 
and  with  the  principal  ones  hitherto  employed  for  the  detection  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  I  find,  in  point  of  delicacy,  it  seems  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  bromine  test  of  Dr.  Landolt,  which  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  is  brought  in 
contact  with  carbolic  acid,  there  is  immediately  formed  the  tribromo- 
phenol  (C«HsBraO),  a  sparingly  soluble  white  substance.  But  that 
test  could  not  be  successfully  employed,  at  least  immediately,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  test  just  described  might  be  still  available,  as  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  different  organic  mixtures,  where  the  presence 
of  the  tribromophenol  formed  would  be  concealed.  It  possesses  like- 
wise the  great  advantage  of  being  apparently  not  interfered  with,  to 
any  extent,  by  the  presence  of  organic  substances  which  mask  or  pre- 
vent the  reactions  of  many  of  the  other  tests. 

As  to  what  is  the  exact  nature  or  composition  of  the  purple  com- 
ponnd  which  is  formed  in  carrying  out  the  test,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  it,  or  of  obtaining 
it  in  a  condition  suitable  for  analysLs ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  not  so  much  an  oxidation  product  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  deoxidation 
one  of  molybdic  acid,  and  that  it  is  a  combination  of  one  of  the  oxides 
of  molybdenum,  containing  perhaps  more  oxygen  than  the  blue  com- 
pound which  is  formed  where  the  molybdic  reagent  acts  on  alcohol 
and  on  some  other  substances ;  and  one  circumstance  amongst  others ' 
which  seems  to  support  this  view  is  this,  that  I  have  failed  to  obtain 
^  the  action  of  other  oxidizing  agents  on  carbolic  acid  a  similar 
piiple  reaction. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  purple 
compound  formed  in  my  test  is  a  totally  different  substance  from  the 
red  or  crimson  dye  termed  coralline,  which  ia  obtained  by  the  united 
action  of  oxaUc  and  sulphuric  acids  on  carbolic  acid,  and  is  now  largely 
^ised  as  a  dyeing  material ;  for  the  red  colour  of  the  latter  substance  is 
iiot  affected  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  changes 
it  to  a  reddish  yellow ;  whereas  the  purple  developed  in  the  new  test 
is  changed  to  green  by  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  purple  again  restored 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  I  am,  however,  still  engaged  in  this  inquiry, 
^  hope  to  be  able  yet  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  this  purple 
compound,  and  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  this  new  reaction. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  useful  applications  which 
may  be  made  of  this  test.    It  is  well  known  that  carbolic  acid  is  a 
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powerful  poison,  and  many  instances  are  now  on  record  wliere  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  death,  such  being  generally  either  cases  of  suicide, 
or  those  where  it  has  been  accidentally  taken  by  mistake  for  some  other 
substance ;  as  its  odour  and  taste  would  render  its  administration,  at 
least  to  an  adult,  by  the  assassin  for  the  criminal  destruction  of  life,  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  occurrence,  however,  from  time  to  time 
of  the  cases  referred  to  obyiously  renders  it  very  desirable  to  be  able 
readily  to  detect  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  where  it  has  been  so  used, 
either  in  the  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine  which  have  been 
taken,  or  in  the  ejecta  or  contents  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  test  afiords 
a  very  easy  and  ready  means  of  so  doing,  and  of  confirming  the  indica- 
tions of  other  tests.  According  to  my  observations  it  will  detect  the 
presence  of  carbolic  acid  in  difPerent  complex  organic  mixtures,  even 
where  the  odour  of  that  substance  may  be  quite  imperceptible ;  and  1 
may  observe,  that  the  test  of  odour  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
most  delicate  for  carbolic  acid  in  such  cases. 

The  great  advantage  this  test  possesses,  especially  for  such  appli- 
cations, is  this,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  affected  or  interfered 
with,  as  already  stated,  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  organic  sub- 
stances which  are  likely  to  be  present  in  such  cases.  Thus,  as  regards 
different  articles  of  food — I  have  readily  detected,  by  means  of  this 
test,  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  when  a  small  quantity  of  its 
aqueous  solution  had  been  added  to  the  following  articles,  viz. :  tea 
and  coffee  mixed  with  sugar  and  milk,  porter,'  ale,  wine,  a  solution 
of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  albumen ;  also  where  it  had  been 
added  to  blood,  olive  oil,  gum,  and  soap — the  very  diverse  substances 
in  the  articles  mentioned  not  preventing  the  indications  of  the  test 

It  will  also  afford  a  ready  means  of  detecting  the  elimination  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  urine,  when  that  substance  has  been  taken  inter- 
nally, for  the  compounds  present  in  human  urine  naturally  do  not 
appear  to  affect  to  any  extent  this  test.  I  may  also  observe,  that 
with  it  I  was  at  once  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  carbolic 
acid  naturally  occurring  in  the  urine  of  a  cow,  without  any  previous 
treatment  of  that  secretion,  and  thus  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  that  acid  as  a  normal  substance  in 
the  urinary  secretion  of  that  animal.  This  ready  means  of  discover- 
ing carbohc  acid  in  different  animal  fluids  where  it  may  exist  will 
render  this  test  useful  to  the  physiologist  and  physician. 


^  As  alcohol  acts  on  the  molybdic  solution  producing  an  intense  blue  coloura- 
tion, the  presence  of  that  substance,  at  least  in  any  quantity,  would  mask  more  or 
less  completely  the  reaction  of  carbolic  acid.  In  examining,  therefore,  alcoholic 
liquors  for  that  acid,  it  is  better  to  submit  them  to  distillation  to  separate  the 
alcohol,  and  then  to  test  the  later  portions  of  the  distillate  or  the  residue  for  car- 
bolic acid ;  or  what  answers  even  still  better  in  such  cases  is,  to  render  the  liquid 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  either  caustic  potash  or  soda,  to  combine  with  and  fix 
the  carbolic  acid,  and  then  distil ;  and  when  all  the  spirit  has  been  remoTed,  to 
add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  slight  acid  reaction  to  liberate  the  carbolic  acid,  and 
after  this  distil  again,  when  that  acid  ^ill  come  over  unmixed  with  any  spirit, 
and  give  its  characteriistic  reaction. 
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Another  useful  application  of  this  test  is,  that  it  affords  a  very 
leady  means  of  distinguishing  creasote  from  carbolic  acid,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  commercial  importance,  much  of  what  is  sold  as  creasote 
being,  as  is  well  known  to  chemists  and  those  in  the  drug  trade, 
little  else  than  carbolic  acid ;  for  these  two  substances,  though  obtained 
from  different  sources — ^true  creasote  being  procured  from  the  distilla- 
tion  of  wood  tar,  whilst  carbolic  acid  is  got  from  that  of  coal  tar — 
and  though  they  differ  likewise  from  each  other  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, still  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in  several  of  their  proper- 
ti»,  that  the  cheaper  substance,  impure  carbolic  acid,  is  in  whole 
or  in  part  frequently  sold  to  the  public  for  the  dearer  article  creasote. 
If,  however,  we  take  a  drop  or  two  of  each,  and  agitate  them  well 
with  about  a  quarter  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  distiUed  water,  and,  having 
filtered  the  liquid,  test  a  drop  or  two  with  the  molybdic  solution  as 
already  described,  we  will  get  in  the  case  of  pure  creasote  only  a 
brown  or  reddish-brown  reaction,  which  on  standing  or  warming 
slightly  becomes  fainter,  passing  to  a  light-yellowish  brown :  whereas 
in  the  case  of  carbolic  acid  the  brown  passing  to  a  maroon  soon  deve- 
lops a  more  or  less  intense  purple  colour.    This  treatment  will  be 
siAdent  to  distinguish  creasote  from  carbolic  acid,  and  also  to  detect 
the  presence  of  that  acid  in  creasote,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable 
proportion ;  for  if,  on  the  addition  of  the  molybdic  test  solution,  the 
mixture,  instead  of  fading  away  to  a  light-yellowish  brown  on  stand- 
ing a  short  time,  or  on  gently  heating,  passes  to  a  reddish  brown 
or  to  a  maroon,  it  is  an  indication  that  carbolic  acid  is  present.     But 
I  have  found  that  the  following  very  simple  proceeding  gave  more 
satLs&ctory  results,   especially  where  smidl  quantities   of  carbolic 
acid  had  been  added  to  a  large  proportion  of  creasote.     From  five  to 
ten  drops  of  the  liquid  under  examination  are  taken,  and  agitated 
briskly  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
w  as  to  dissolve  out  the  carbolic  acid;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  is  put  into  a  little  flask  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  small  glass  tube  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  and  bent  above  the  cork  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  heated,  and,  when  the  liquid  boHs, 
the  first  portions  which  distil  over  will  be  found  to  present  a  more  or 
le»  turbid  appearance  as  they  pass  down  the  tube,  from  their  contain- 
ing minute  globules  of  creasote;  and  a  drop  or  two  having  been 
wUected  and  tested  with  the  molybdic  reagent  will  give  oidy  the 
brown  reaction  of  creasote :  but  by  continuing  the  boiling,  that  sub- 
stance will  be  more  or  less  completely  expelled,  and  then  it  will  be 
found  that  a  drop  or  two  of  the  later  portions  of  the  liquid  which 
distil  over  will  give  the  purple  reaction  of  carbolic  acid.     I  may 
here  observe  that  as  it  is  only  a  drop  or  two  of  the  distillate  which  is 
f^uired  each  time  for  testing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  condens- 
ing arrangement,  for  the  vapour  passing  through  the  tube  itself  is 
cooled  sufficiently  to  furnish  the  small  quantity  required  for  each 
trial;  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  collect  in  larger  quantities  the 
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different  portions  of  the  distillation,  a  very  small  liebig's  condenser, 
in  which  the  delivery  tube  can  be  inserted,  will  be  foiind  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  to  employ.  In  this  way,  by  distillation,  1 
was  enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  in  creasote,  where 
I  had  mixed  only  one  part  of  the  former  with  a  hundred  parts  of  the 
latter,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficiently  delicate  for  any  case 
likely  to  occur  in  commerce ;  for  where  such  adulteration  was  prac- 
tised, it  is  probable  that  a.  much  larger  proportion  of  carbolic  acid 
would  be  used,  to  render  the  fraud  sufficientiy  remunerative.  In  the 
same  way,  I  have  readily  succeeded  in  detecting  the  presence  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  oil  of  cloves,  where  1  had  purposely  added  a  small 
proportion  of  that  acid,  as  it  is  stated  that  thLs  very  objectionable 
fraud  is  occasionally  practised,  of  adulterating  the  essential  oil  of 
cloves  with  carbolic  acid. 

The  few  applications  that  I  have  referred  to  are,  I  should  trust, 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  practical  utility  of  this  test;  which,  being  at 
the  same  time  so  simple  and  easily  performed,  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  found  useful  for  the  objects  stated,  as  well  as  for  others  to  which  it 
may  be  applied. 
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XXyn. — Ok  Hullite,  a  htthibto  iT]n)£scBiBSD  Minebal;  a  Htdbous 
SnjCATE  OF  PECUIJA&  ooicposiTioir,  FROM  Casnmokey  Hill,  Co. 
ArntiKy  mriTH  Akaltsis.  £7  Edwasd  T.  Harshan,  F.  C.  S.,  H.M. 
deological  Survey.  With  Notes  ok  the  Micbosoopical  Afpbar- 
ANdSy  by  Professor  Hull,  E.  E.  S. 

[Bead,  June  24,  1878.] 
Pabt  I. 

HiPFEKDre  to  visit  Cammoney  TTill,  near  Belfast,  during  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1874,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
abundance  in  the  basalt  of  a  mineral  which  I  had  never  before  noticed 
in  any  of  the  basalts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  then,  and  still  consider,  to  be,  somewhat  new  to  Irish 
mineralogists,  in  so  far  that  its  composition  and  physical  characters 
have  not  yet  been  described.  It  may  .have  been  observed  before,  but 
there  is  no  description,  at  all  agreeing  with  its  characteristics,  pub- 
lished. 

The  basalt  in  which  this  mineral  occurs  forms  the  old  neck  of  a 
3Iiocene  volcano.  It  is  massively  columnar,  the  columnar  stmcturo 
being,  however,  horizontal,  not  vertical,  as  is  usually  seen ;  but  in 
all  respects  similar  to  what  may  be  observed  in  large  dykes  or  other 
maases  of  intrusive  basalt.  The  rock  itself  is  a  rather  coarse-grained 
iloleiite ;  extremely  vesictdar  and  amygdaloidal,  possesses  a  very  high 
ilensity,  and  is  magnetic,  affecting  the  needle  very  strongly — zeolites 
ore  not  abundant,  but  the  cavities  are  filled,  or  in  some  places  only 
coated,  with  a  peculiar  black  mineral  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice. 

In  some  cases  this  mineral  entirely  fills  up  the  cavities,  and 
throughout  the  rock  it  appears  in  great  profusion ;  but  in  many  places 
vhere  the  amygdaloids  are  only  partially  coated  with  it,  the  remain- 
ing space  is  fiUed  with  calcite — and  occasionally  apparently  arrago- 
nite— for  sometimes  the  crystals  have  a  radiated  structure  which 
resembles  that  of  a  zeolite. 

The  black  mineral  from  this  locality  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
bitherto  described  or  analysed.  On  examining  the  maps  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  I  find  the  basalt  is  noted  by  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer  as 
''  black  basalt,  highly  crystalline ;  cellular  cavities  lined  with  pitch- 
^ne,"  for  which  he  evidently  mistook  this  mineral.  And  in  the 
<Teological  Survey  collections  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  specimens  from  this  place  are  labelled ''  Vesicular  basalt,  with 
obsidian."  However,  the  peculiar  softness  of  the  mineral  pre- 
chdea  this  idea  at  once.  There  are  two  minerals  to  which  it  bears 
u  distant  resemblance.  In  physical  characters  it  somewhat  agrees 
with  the  chlorophaeite  of  Macculloch,  so  far  as  colour,  specific  gravity, 
and  hardness.  But  its  chemical  properties  are  totally  different,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on — that  is,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  analyses  of 
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that  mineral  by  Macculloch  and  Forchammer,  which  give  very 
extraordinary  results.  The  presence  of  so  called  chlorophseite  ha5 
been  noted  by  Portlock^  as  occurring  in  the  basalt  of  Down  Hill 
(p.  227);  Magilligan — abiindantly  in  several  beds  exposed  in  the 
section  there  (p.  152-3),  and  at  Carrick-a-rede,  where  the  mineral 
imparts  a  porphyritic  appearance  to  the  rock  (also  at  Craigahulliar, 
p.  154),  and  he  mentions  localities  as  Crosseagh  and  south  Ballylagan 
where  the  trap,  wanting  the  imbedded  chlorophaeite,  has  cavities  occa- 
sionally lined  with  obsidian  (p.  155) — this  he  mentions  as  occnrrisg 
at  the  Giants'  Causeway,  l^ow  it  seems  improbable  that  a  highly 
acidic  mineral  such  as  obsidian  wotdd  be  found  in  basalt;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  Portlock,  as  Mr.  Du  Noyer  did  afterwards, 
mistook  the  Cammoney  Hill  min»*al  for  obsidian. 

Whether  this  Cammoney  Hill  mineral  is  the  same  as  that  which 
Portlock  calls  chlorophaeite  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  seen  specimens 
from  the  localities  he  names.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Portlock^s 
so  called  chlorophaeite  is  that  of  Macculloch,  since  analyses  of  it  are 
wanting.  If  it  be  the  same  mineral  as  that  I  have  examined,  the 
composition  is  entirely  different. 

In  chemical  composition  the  mineral  approaches  more  nearly  to 
delessite.  However,  there  are  still  very  important  differences,  as  will 
be  seen  on  comparison.  Delessite  contains  considerably  less  silica, 
more  alumina,  and  more  protoxides — lime  especially  being  abun- 
dant. Again,  the  physical  characters  do  not  agree, — delessite  is 
harder ;  its  gravity  is  nearly  J  more,  its  colour  and  streak  different,— 
80  that  on  the  whole  we  must  regard  this  mineral  as  a  new  one, 
although  possibly  belonging  to  the  femigenous  chlorite  group. 

Method  of  Analysis. — Separation  of  ^e  mineral.  This  is  so  im- 
portant a  point  that  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  manner  adopted.  Although  the  mineral  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  very  small  nodules,  it  iv^as  found  to  be  a  most  tedious 
process  to  extract  sufficient  of  it  even  for  a  qualitative  analysis.  One 
method  was  to  crush  the  rock — extract  as  much  of  the  matrix  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  a  strong  magnet,  the  small  particles  of  magnetite , 
or  perhaps  native  iron  disseminated  throughout  it,  rendering  this  pos- 
sible, and  collecting  the  mineral  bit  by  bit  with  a  forceps  from  the 
felspar  and  augite  which  remained  behind.  This,  however,  promised 
to  be  an  endless  proceeding — ^but  I  fortunately  at  the  time  happened  to 
meet  with  a  notice  of  the  use  of  Sonstadt's  solution  for  that  purpose;^ 
this  I  tried,  and  it  succeeded  so  admirably  that,  although  I  have  already 
noticed  the  result  elsewhere,'  a  short  description  of  the  process  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  too  well  knoTrn 
to  mineralogists. 
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Sonfltadt's  solution  is  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  (or  red  iodide) 
in  potasdc  iodide — ^the  liquid  being  concentrated  by  adding,  alter- 
nately, ihe  mercuric  and  the  potassic  iodides  until  no  more  of  either 
is  taken  up.  Carefully  proceeding  in  this  way,  a  clear  liquid  can  be 
obtained,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  a  little  over  3*00,  according  to 
Sonstadt  and  Church.  It  is  clear  that  any  mineral  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  3'  floats  on  such  a  liquid,  while  any  of  higher  gravity  of 
courae  will  sink ;  by  diluting  the  liquid  we  can  obtain  a  range  of 
solutions  capable  of  separating  any  minerals  between  1  *0  and  3*0  s.  g. 
The  Cammoney  mineral  being  of  low  specific  gravity,  a  solution  of 
about  2*0  was  sufficient.  The  rock  being  crushed  up  and  sifted,  to 
get  rid  of  small  dust,  which  would  have  rendered  the  result  less 
palpable,  was  thrown  into  a  dish  filled  with  the  solution.  Every- 
thing but  the  new  mineral  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  latter  was  then 
skimmed  off,  and  immediately  washed  with  distilled  water  to  which 
a  httle  potassic  iodide  had  been  added,  to  dissolve  any  red  iodides 
vbich  would  otherwise  be  thrown  down,  and  finally  washed  with 
distiUed  water.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mineral  had  been 
thus  collected  it  was  again  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  was 
cleared  of  a  few  particles  of  augite,  &c.,  which  had  been  caught  up 
in  the  first  floatation. 

In  this  way  about  3  grammes  of  the  mineral  were  obtained,  per- 
fectly free  from  admixture,  and  quite  sufficient  to  yield  exact  analy- 
tical results. 

The  analysis  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  fusion  of  tho 
powdered  mineral  with  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Although  it  appears  to 
be  nearly  altogether  decomposed  by  boiling  (when  powdered)  in  strong 
bydrochloric  add,  the  fusion  process  seems  to  be  the  most  complete  me- 
thod, and  is  the  shortest  in  the  end ;  because,  if  boiling  with  acid  is 
<lepended  on,  the  insoluble  residue  will  be  f  oiind  almost  invariably  to 
contain  undecomposed  silicates,  giving  an  excess  in  the  amount  of 
silica. 

The  ferrous  iron  was  determined  according  to  Early's  method, 
namely,  by  decomposing  the  mineral  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  esti- 
mating the  ferrous  iron  as  quickly  as  possible  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

As  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  enough  of  the  mineral  to  enable  Its 
specific  gravity  to  be  taken  in  the  or^ary  way,  its  gravity  was  de- 
termined in  a  somewhat  novel  way.  It  fioats  on,  and  is  hardly  affected, 
even  after  some  months,  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  of  the  usual  density, 
▼12.,  1*84.  DUute  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  density  of  the  mineral,  was 
prepared,  and  the  specific  gravity  determined  by  means  of  a  delicati^ 
hydrometer;*  the  density  by  this  means  was  found  to  be  only  1*76,  so 


^  SoDstadt'f  solatioii  might  have  been  uaed,  but  sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  bo 
more  coDTenient  at  the  time. 

The  amdysifl  was  performed  by  me  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sdenoe  in  Ihiblin,  by  pennission  of  Prof.  Galloway. 
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that  the  mineral  is  the  lightest  silicate  known  of,  almost.  This  is  Terr 
remarkable  in  a  mineral  containing  such  a  very  large  percentage  of 
iron,  the  peroxide  amounting  to  20*720  per  cent. 

Physical  characters. — Colour,  velvet  black.  Hardness,  about  2» 
brittle ;  lustre,  waxy  but  dull ;  streak,  olive  brown ;  Blow-pipe 
with  difficulty  fusible  at  edges  to  a  black  glass,  which  in  some  sped- 
mens  is  magnetic.  Very  slightly  affected  by  strong  HCl  or  HtSO^ 
when  in  the  mass,  but  decomposed  by  the  former  when  boiled  in  it  in 
powder.  Occurs  filling  amygdaloidal  cavities  in  the  basalt  of  Cammo- 
uey  Hill,  near  Belfast ;   Shane's  Castle,  Lough  Keagh^ ;  &c. 

Chemical  Composition  and  Formula. 

I  shall  compare  my  analysis  of  this  mineral  with  analysis  of  deles- 
site  and  chlorophsBite. 


« 
1 

(SiO^),        . 

Hullite. 

Delessite." 

Chloroplucite.'    1 

Silica     . 

39-437 

3107 

33-30 

Alumina 

(AI2O3),        . 

10-350 

16-47 

— 

Peroxide  of  irou 

(FeiOj), 

20-720 

17-64 

'                 — 

)  Protoxide  of  iron    . 

(FeO),        . 

3-699 

4-07 

26-70 

Protoxide  of  man^^anese  (MnO), 

Trace 

— 

— 

Xiime 

(CaO),        . 

(MgO),        . 

4-484 

19-14 

— 

Magnesia 

7-474 

0-46 

— 

Water    . 

(HaO),         . 

13-618 

11-55 

40  00 

Carbonic  acid 

(CO3),         . 

Trace. 

1 

! 

99-782 

• 

100-00 

100-00 

Formula    [CaMgFe' 

']3[Al"'Fe'"]4Si«C 

)2i  +  7H'.0 

FeSiOs  +  eHsO 

Sp.  gr., 

.        •        •        . 

1-76 

2-89 

202 

1 

Like  other  ferrugenous  chloritcs  (as  delessite),  to  which  group 
this  mineral  appears  in  many  respects  to  be  allied,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  express  its  composition  by  a  chemical  formula.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  always  some  degree  of  alteration,  which  has  changed 
the  characters  of  the  mineral ;  and  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  minerals  are  true  silicates  or  combinations  of  silicates  with  alu- 
minates.     With  regard  to  the  last,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide 


^  A  specimen  of  basalt  from  this  locality  containing  very  huge  cavities  filled 
with  this  mineral  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
as  in  the  specimen  mentioned,  p.  161 ;  the  mineral  is  called  obsidian. 

'  Dana's  Syatem  of  Mineralogy,  1874,  p.  497. 

^  Ib.y  p.  410.  iUso  Wettem  ItUa  of  Scotland^  &c.  John  MaccuUoch,  M.D., 
p.  605. 
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one  way  or  the  other  in  the  present  case,  and  I  wonld  prefer  to  con- 
tent myself  with  calculating  a  formula  on  the  supposition  that  that 
nineral  is  only  a  edlicate.  However,  the  above  analysis  does  not  give 
a  reasonable  formula  in  its  entirety.     Calculated  as  it  stands,  it  gives 

M"3  Mf\  SieOa,  +  7HaO, 

widch  failB  to  agree  with  any  type  of  silicate  I  know  of. 

If,  however,  we  subtract  one  molecule  of  peroxide,  and  suppose  it 
to  exist  as  a  hydrate,  and  not  combined,  we  get 

(M',  M'V  Si^Ow)  +  He  M'"aOe  +  4H80, 
the  first  member  of  which  is  a  condensed  meta-silicate  on  the  type 

Hia  Si«0i8 

wiiich  would  bring  it  sufficiently  near  the  type  of  talcose  and  chloritic 
minerals.  However,  the  general  constitution,  even  allowing  for  this, 
is  entirely  different.  Then  again,  we  may  suppose  the  excess  of  perox- 
ide, as  in  the  above,  to  act  the  part  of  an  acid,  an  aluminate,  or  a 
ierrate,  which  is  not  improbable,  and  we  thus  get  a  formula  not  unlike 
that  which  has  been  proposed  for  ripidolite,  but  the  silicate  belonging 
to  a  different  condensed  meta-silicic  series,  viz., 

[M",  M'"A  +  M'"aHe  Si«0i8  +  4HaO], 

a  part  of  the  water  in  this  case  being  basic,  as  I  have  but  little  doubt 
it  is,  acting  in  fact  as  a  protoxide. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  last  formula  gives  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  molecular  composition  of  this  new  mineral. 

I  should  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  remarkable  points 
ahout  this  mineral.  1°  the  very  large  percentage  of  iron  it  contains, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  although  it  is  extremely  refrac- 
tory before  the  blow-pipe ;  and  2°  its  veiy  low  specific  gravity,  not- 
withstanding the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains.  The  last  circumstance 
is,  I  think,  due  to  the  very  large  percentage  of  water. 

With  regard  to  its  claims  to  be  an  original  mineral,  and  not  simply 
a  product  of  alteration,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  strong 
<^ndences.  The  mineral  occurs  coating  or  filling  ordinary  amygdaloid^ 
cavities  in  the  basalt.  It  is  clearly  a  product  of  infiltration  into  these 
<3^tie8,  and  not  an  alteration  of  a  previous  mineral,  because  the  walls 
ofthe  cavities  are  quite  distinct  from  the  mineral.  Were  it  a  product 
ot  alteration,  it  might  be  expected  to  merge  into  the  rock  itself ,  or  such 
minerals  as  might  be  altered  to  such  a  composition,  such  as  olivine  or 
^^te ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  the  olivine  and  the  augite  are  quite 
wmct  from  it.  Under  the  microscope  the  mineral  may  be  observed 
^  fill  up  the  cavities  previously  left  in  the  rock ;  and  crystals  of 
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augite,  felspar,  and  olivine  may  be  seen  to  penetrate  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Cammoney  mineral  has  been' deposited  in 
those  spaces.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  it  to  be  an  original  (but  se- 
condary) mineral,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  new  variety  of  the  chloiitic 
group,  and  a  well-marked  one.  I  therefore  propose  to  give  this  Irish 
variety  a  distinguishing  name. 

Macculloch,  in  his  description  of  the  mineral  chlorophaeite,  apolo- 
gises for  giving  it  a  new  name,  saying  that  though  it  may  afterwards 
turn  out  a  variety  only,  its  characteristics  are  st3t>nglv  marked ;  and 
that  the  best  chance  of  its  obtaining  future  investigation  will  be  de- 
rived by  giving  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  minerals.  On  the 
same  grounds  I  venture  to  name  the  present  mineral  as  a  new  species. 
Since  distinctness  of  colour  and  hardness  may  vary  in  different  speci- 
mens, and  therefore  mislead — and  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  commemo- 
rating a  single  locality  when  the  mineral  may  hereafter  be  found  in 
hundreds  of  places — I  submit  that  the  best  name  would  be  that  of  an 
individual.  I  propose  to  name  this  species  or  variety  Hullite,  after  Pro- 
fessor Hull ;  first  because  it  has  been  analysed  and  described  during; 
his  directorate  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  commemoration  of  the  valuable  work  he  has  done  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  microscopic  mineralogy  of  the  rocks  of  Ireland,  more 
especially  that  of  the  basiEdts.. 

In  order  to  set  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the  mineral  being  an 
alteration  product,  Professor  Hull,  at  my  request,  had  some  slices  of  the 
rock  made,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  them  fully  bears  out 
my  previous  remarks,  viz.,  that  the  mineral  is  perfectly  distinct  from, 
and  does  not  merge  into  any  part  of,  the  basalt. 


Pabt  II. — Ok  the  Microscopical  Structube  op  the  Olivike  Basalt 
OP  Carnmonet  Hill,  Go.  Antrim.  By  Professor  £.  Hull,  M.  A., 
F.  E.  S. 

The  rock  occurs  as  a  dark  crystalline  mass,  with  columnar  stme- 
ture,  filling  the  neck  of  an  old  volcanic  vent  of  the  Miocene  age.  {See 
Geology  of  the  Country  around  Antrim,  Mem,  Oeol,  Survey,  Sheet  21, 
p.  30).  With  the  lens  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  black  glistmng  crystals 
of  augite,  set  in  a  paste  consisting  of  a  light-coloured  waxy  felspar 
(plagioclase),  and  large  and  small  grains  of  an  opaque,  black,  dense 
mineral,  with  smooth,  somewhat  conchoidal,  fracture,  and  brown 
streak.  This  unknown  mineral  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Hardman  has 
applied  the  name  ''Hullite,"  and  the  chemical  composition  of  which  he 
has  determined.     The  olivine,  though  seen  to  be  remarkably  abundant 


*  See  Prof.  Hull's  remarks  further  on. 
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under  the  microscope,  is  scarcely  to  be  identified  without  the  aid  of  a 
high  magzufying  power. 

Micraseopieal  appearance. — ^Tinder  the  microscope,  and  with  a  low 
power  (25  diameters),  the  slice  is  seen- to  consist  of  light  brown 
angitCi  without  crystalline  form,  in  which  are  imbedded  short  prisms 
of  plagiodase,  imperfect  crystals  of  oHyine,  and  a  very  few  grains  of 
magnetite.  But  the  most  abundant  mineral  is  that  now  for  the  first 
time  described  by  Mr.  Hardman.  It  is  of  a  dark  umber  brown  colour, 
abnost  opaque,  except  at  the  edges,  and  it  forms  not  only  indiyidi^al 
masses,  but  permeates  the  whole  rock,  filling  the  interstices,  and 
enclosing  the  other  minerals.  In  one  instance,  where  it  has  appa- 
rently filled  in  a  cell  in  the  rock,  the  central  portion  is  vacant ;  but  it 
often  forms  considerable  masses.  As  it  does  not  polarize,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  a  crystalline  molecular  condition;  and  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  relation  to  the  other  minerals,  it  assumes  very  much  the 
character  of  amorphous  chlorite.  Like  chlorite,  also,  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  a§condary  mineral,  formed  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  rock,  and  with  a  high  power  shows  a  stalagmitic  or 
chalcedonic  structure,  with  wavy  bands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  regarding  this  rock  is 
the  abundance  of  olivine  in  its  unaltered  condition.     In  no  other 
instance,  amongst  the  basalts  and  dolerites  of  Antrim  which  I  have 
€xamined,  haTO  I  found  it  so  abundant,  and  in  its  original  state 
olivine,  as  is  'well  known,  is  a  mineral  very  liable  to  decomposition,  and 
generally  it  lias  been  completely  removed,  the  outer  form  only  being 
preserved.     In  the  case,  however,  of  the  basalt  of  Cammoney  Hill,  it  is 
as  abundant  and  as  fresh  as  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius.     This  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  aid  of  the  polariscope,  by  means  of  which  the  crystal- 
line grains  of  olivine  are  separated  out  from  the  augite  with  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  confounded ;  but  under  polarized  light,  not  only 
may  the  outline  of  the  crystalline  forms  be  recognised,   but  the 
mineral  affords  (on  rotating  the  analyzer)  the  well-known  alternation 
of  colours,  from  ruby  red  to  sap  green,  characteristic  of  this  mineral. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colours  of  the  augite  are  blue,  grey,  light 
pink,  and  yellow.    The  crystalline  forms  of  the  olivine  are  only  im- 
perfectly developed.    The  crystals  of  plagioclase — probably  labra- 
dorite    felspar — are  well  and  sharply  defined,   and  seem  to  have 
crystallized  out  before  those  of  augite  and  olivine.      With  the  polari- 
scope they  show  the  usual  parallel-banded  structure,  varying  with  the 
wgle  of  the  analyzer. 

Prom  the  remarkably  fresh  appearance  of  the  olivine  one  might 
infer  that  this  rock  was  comparatively  recent,  did  we  not  know,  from 
physical  considerations,  that  it  must  be  older  than  the  Glacial  and 
PHoeene  periods. 
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XXVIII. — FUBTHSR  OBSEKTATIOirS  ON  PtEROL  AHD  ITS  DkRITATITES, 

By  Chickksteb  A.  Bell,  M.B.,  UniverBity  Dablin. 

[Bead,  June  24, 1878]. 

Synthesis  of  PyrroL 

Seyxkal  attempts  wliich  I  have  made  to  effect  the  synthesis  of  pyrrol 
have  not  been  saccessful.  The  following  experiment  is  chiefly  ci  in- 
terest as  suggesting  a  process  by  which  bases  of  similar  constitation 
are  likely  to  be  obtained  artificifdly.  When  vapours  of  diethylamine 
(CiHs)}  !HN,  are  passed  through  a  heated  tube  packed  with  recently- 
ignited  pumice,  they  experience  but  little  change  if  the  temperature  b& 
much  below  that  of  redness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  red  heat  is 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  base  into  a  yariety  of  products,  amongst 
which  ethylene,  free  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are 
easily  recognised.  If  the  tube  be  of  sufficient  length,  the  current  of 
vapour  not  too  rapid,  and  the  temperature  that  of  ineipient  redness,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  containing,  besides  much  diethylamine,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  pyrrol.  The  change  probably  consists  in  a  direct 
separation  of  hydrogen,  thus — 

H 
CH,  -  CH,^  HC  =  a 

CH,  -  ch/       hc = cr 


I  have  not  in  this  way  prepared  any  large  quantity  of  the  base,  but 
in  all  cases  have  estimated  the  product  by  the  rapidity  and  intenatr 
with  which  the  vapours  issuing  from  the  tube  exhibited  the  fir- wood 
reaction,  the  amount  of  precipitate  yielded  by  the  acidified  distillate 
with  mercuric  chloride,  stannous  chloride,  etc.,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
pyrrol-red  obtained  by  boiling  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  conversion  of  diethylamine  into 
pyrrol  may  be  effected  in  a  more  simple  way. 


On  the  so-called  ethyl-pyrrol  of  Lubawin. 

'  In  my  previous  communication  on  this  subject  (these  Proceedings, 
2nd  Series,  vol.  III.,  Science,  page  33),  I  described  a  series  of  bases 
derived  from  p3rrrol  by  the  substitution  of  various  alcolMlic  radicles 
for  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  One  of  these,  namely  ethyl^Pynol,  G1H4 
N(CsHs),  differed  widely  in  its  properties  from  the  similar  base  pre- 
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TioQfll  J  described  by  Lubawin.^  According  to  this  chemist,  when  iodide 
of  eth jl  acts  upon  potassium-pyrrol  CiHaNK,  substitution  of  the  group 
C,Htf  for  potassium  takes  place,  a  body  of  the  composition  GsHgN  =  C4 
H4N(Ct%)  being  formed.    This  base  was  said  to  have  a  turpentine- 
like odour,  to  boil  between  155^  and  175^0.,  and  to  turn  brown  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  air.     The  metal  potassium  acts  with  great  vigour  upon 
pjrroly  expelling  hydrogen  and  producing  potassium-pyrrol;  but  upon 
ethyl-pyrrol  from  mucate  of  ethylamine  it  has  little  or  no  action.     It 
would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  in  Lubawin's  base  the 
ethyl-group  does  not  occupy  the  position  of  the  potassium  in  potassium- 
pyrrol,  and  it  was  hence  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  bases 
prepared  from  potassium-pyrrol  and  from  ethylammonium  mucate  must 
be  uientical.     On  repeating  Lubawin's  experiment  I  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case.     Potassium-pyrrol  is  most  easily  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  adding  to  pyrrol,  contained  in  a  flask  with  inverted  con- 
deoser  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  rather  less 
than  the  calculated  quantity  of  bright  metallic  potassium.     The  action 
is  violent  at  first,  and  must  be  moderated  by  the  application  of  cold ; 
towards  the  close  it  must  be  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat.     The  contents 
of  the  flask  axe  finally  heated  to  fusion,  allowed  to  cool,  the  flask 
broken,  and  the  solid  mass  dropped  into  a  mortar  containing  anhydrous 
ether.    It  is  then  quickly  powdered,  the  ether  (which  removes  im- 
altered  pyrrol)  quickly  poured  off,  and  the  powder  again  transferred 
to  a  flask  provided  with  an  inverted  condenser.     It  is  then  covered 
with  rather  more  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ethyl  iodide,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours,  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  being 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  upper  end  of  the  condenser  so  as  to  pre- 
vent ingress  of  moisture.     Towards  the  close  of  the  boiling,  a  not  in- 
considerable amount  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  evidently  due  to  secondary 
decompositions.     On  fractionally  distilling  the  contents  of  the  flask,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  ethyl-pyrrol  is  obtained,  boiling  at  ISl^C,  and 
having  fdl  the  other  properties  of  the  base  from  ethylammonium  mu- 
cate.   Above  131^0.  a  quantity  of  secondary  products  of  inconstant 
boiling-point  comes  over,  the  thermometer  rising  to  180^.     It  is  this 
niixture  that  Lubawin  evidently  mistook  for  ethyl- pyrrol,  no  doubt 
regarding  the  principal  product  of  the  reaction  as  unaltered  pyrrol, 
from  which  indeed  it  difiers  but  little  in  odour  or  boiliog-point. 
(Pyrrol  boils  at  133^0.) 

It  is  thus  clear  that  only  one  ethyl  derivative  of  pyrrol  is  yet 
^own,  no  doubt  having  the  constitution — 

H 


HC  =  C 


/ 

H 

1  <'  ZeitBchrift  fur  Chemie,'*  [2]  v.  899. 
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Condensation-produeU  of  Ethyl-pyrroL 

In  my  fonner  paper  I  mentioned  that  ethyl-pyrrol  may  be  boiled 
for  some  time  with  sbrong  hydrochloric  acid  without  experiencing  any 
change,  in  this  respect  differing  from  pyrrol.  If  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinned  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  when 
dilute  acid  is  used,  the  base  gradually  dissolves,  forming  a  deep-red  so- 
lution which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water.  This 
solution  contains  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  new  base,  or  perhaps  salts  of 
several  new  bases.  The  product  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  acid 
solution  with  ammonia  in  excess.  On  drying  the  precipitate  in  vaevo, 
or  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which  i< 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  or  ether. 
Its  colour  varies  from  pale  brown  to  black,  accordingly  as  it  has  hern 
prepared  with  dilute  or  with  strong  acid.  Heated  on  the  water  hath 
it  constantly  loses  weight,  giving  off  a  peculiar  odour.  Analyses 
showed  it  to  be  of  uncertain  composition,  the  following  being  the  mean 
results: — 

C  =  68-64,         B[  =  8-81,         1^  =  9-63. 

This  composition  agrees  most  closely  with  the  formula  CuHjiNnOi, 
which  requires — 

C  =  69-56,         H  =  8-69,         N=10-l. 

Such  a  body  might  be  formed  according  to  the  following  equation  :— 

Ethylomine. 
SCgH^N  +  2H2O  =  C, Jffwl^jOa  ■¥  CH7N, 

and,  in  fact,  when  potash  has  been  used  as  a  precipitant,  it  is  easy  to 
detect  ahundance  of  ethylamine  in  the  filtrate.  The  powder  melts  at 
165^-1 70°C.,  but  not  sharply.  It  is  soluble  in  all  acids  (except  nitric 
acid)  even  when  dilute.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  hydrochlon'i' 
acid  on  the  water-bath,  the  hydrochlorate  remains  in  the  form  of  blood- 
red  scales,  showing  no  trace  of  crystalline  form.  These  re-dissokc 
easily  in  water.  The  base  is  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by 
minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  or  nitrates,  as  a  flocculent  brown 
powder.  Bromine  or  chlorine  water,  stannic  and  mercuric  salts,  like- 
wise precipitate  it.  In  its  characters  and  composition  it  approaches: 
some  of  the  amorphous  alkaloids  extracted  from  cinchona  bark. 

Pyrrol-red  (which,  however,  is  entirely  destitute  of  basic  properties) 
is  produced  from  pyrrol  in  a  perfectly  similar  way, 

3C4H5N  -f  HjO  =  CuHuNjO  +  NH3. 

Carhoxyl  derivatives  of  Pyrrol. 

In  my  former  paper  I  mentioned  that  when  the  primary  amine 
salts  of  mucic  acid  are  distilled,  there  are  produced,  besides  suhetitated 
pyrrols,  a  series  of  bodies  having  the  composition  of  amides  of  mono- 
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and  di-carbozyl  deriTatives  of  these  pjrrolB.  The  corresponding  acids- 
had  not  at  that  time  been  procured.  These  amides  are  rather  stable 
componnds,  and  are  Tery  slowly  attacked  by  mineral  acids  and  alkalis. 
If  it  is  attempted  to  decompose  them  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
4rong  alkaline  solutions,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  t^e  decomposition 
of  the  acids  as  fast  as  formed.  I  have  found,  however,  that  they  may 
be  easQy  split  up  by  enclosing  them  in  sealed  tubes  with  strong  alco* 
bolic  potash,  and  exposing  the  tubes  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
of  about  120^0.  They  are  then  resolved  with  facility  into  &ee  am- 
monia-base and  the  potash  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids ;  thus — 

Dimetihyl-carbopyTrolamide.  Methyl-carbopyrrolic  acid. 

C»H»N(CH,)(CONHCH,)  +  KEG  =  C4H,N(CB[j)C00K  +  NH,CHj. 

Diethyl-carbopyrrolAmide.  Ethyl-carbopTirolic  add. 

C,H,N(CH5)CONH(iH5  +  KEO  =  C4H3N(C2H6)C00K  +  ]m,Ca^. 

I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  amyl-carbopyrrolic  acid» 
Its  amide  when  heated  with  potash  yields  amyl  pyrrol,  amylamine^ 
and  potasflic  carbonate. 

C^HsNCC^HiOCONHCsHn  +  2KH0  =  C^HiNCCAi)  +  K2CO,  + 

NH2C5M11. 

The  potassium  salts  of  these  acids  are  obtained  in  the  solid  form 
by  evaporating  their  'alcoholic  solutions.  They  are  very  soluble  in 
▼ater  and  alcohol.  By  cautiously  adding  to  their  concentrated  aqueous 
^Intions  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  ilight  excess,  the  mixture 
being  carefully  cooled  from  time  to  time,  the  acids  are  separated  as 
floccolent  precipitates  which  soon  become  crystalline.  The  crystals 
must  be  rapidly  washed  with  cold  water.  To  remove  small  quantities 
of  silica  (derived  from  the  glass  tubes)  they  must  be  dissolved  in  am- 
monia and  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  thoroughly 
free  from  mineral  acid  they  may  be  crystallized  from  water  at  about 
90°C.  (not  higher),  in  which  they  are  freely  soluble. 

Methyicarhopyrrolie  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  which  are  very  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  135^0. ;  heated  a  little  beyond 
this  point,  it  breaks  up  into  methyl-pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

C4H,N(CH3)C00H  =  C4H4N(CH,)  +  CO,. 

It  volatilizes  with  partial  decomposition  in  a  current  of  steam.  Its 
salts  are  as  a  rule  easily  soluble  in  water :  those  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  dissolve  in  alcohol.  Argmtie  methyl-earhopyrrolate  C^^. 
N(CH3)C00Ag,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  crystallizes  from 
much  boiling  water  in  transparent  prisms  which  deflagrate  feebly  when 
lieated.  -446  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  salt,  mixed  with  sand  to 
avoid  loss  by  too  rapid  decomposition,  gave  on  cautious  ignition  *206 
grams  of  silver  «  46-19  per  cent. ;  calculated  =  46*55  per  cent. 

EihylearbopyrroUc  acid,  similarly  prepared,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  methylated  acid.  It  is,  however,  rather  less  stable,  more 
eolnble  in  water,  and  melts  at  78°G.    The  silver  salt  is  much  more 
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«oluble  in  boiling  water  than  that  of  the  previous  acid.  Found,  43*89 
per  cent,  of  silver ;  calculated,  43*9  per  cent. 

In  contact  with  boiling  water,  or  in  the  cold  in  presence  of  even 
highly  dilute  mineral  acids,  these  two  acids  are  rapidly  resolved  into 
methyl-  or  ethyl-pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Their  solutions  is 
water  below  its  boiling  point  are  tolerably  stable  so  long  as  they  arc- 
contained  in  smooth  glass  vessels ;  but  rough  surfaces  (filter  paper)  or 
fine  points  cause  rapid  decomposition.  They  give  with  neutnl  ferric 
chloride  a  red  colour. 

EthyUdiearhopyrrolie  aeid,—Q;^^  (C2H5)  (COOH),  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  large  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  at  130^  G^  upon  Uidkyl- 
dicarhopyrrolamtdet  one  of  the  decomposition  products  of  ethyLimmo- 
nium  mucate.  The  potassium  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  ia  long 
needles.  The  acid  is  obtained  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  precipita- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  as  a  sandy  powder,  quite 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  not  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  crystallization  from  dilute  alcohol 
it  is  procured  in  brilliant  needles,  which  when  heated  do  not  melt 
but  at  about  250^  C.  are  resolved  into  ethyl-pyrrol  and  carbonic 
anhydride. 

CANCCH.)  (COOH),  =  C4H4N((iH0  +  2C0, 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

Found.  Calculated. 

C    =  62-26 52-26 

11  =    5-27 4-91 

X   =    7-96 7-65 

The  nitrogen  determination  was  a  little  too  high,  owing  to  the 
accidental  employment  of  slightly  impure  soda-lime. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  The  silTpr 
salt  is  an  insoluble  sandy  powder.  Found,  53*97  per  cent.  Ag :  cal- 
culated for,  C4HaN(CH8)  (COO  Ag),  »  54*4  per  cent. 

The  acid  is  very  slowly  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  depo&tf^ 
it  unchanged  on  cooling.  Strong  and  warm  nitric  acid  also  dissolTeF 
it,  but  does  not  again  deposit  it  on  dilution. 

About  two  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  this  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  mucate  of  ethylia. 

Action  of  Bromine  upon  Pyrrol  Derivatives, 

When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ethyl-pyrrol  in  ether  or 
chloroform,  the  mixture  becomes  dark-coloured  and  gives  off  hydro- 
bromic  add.  The  reaction  takes  place  with  greater  smoothness  when 
alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent;  but  the  best  result  is  attained  when 
ethyl-pyrrol  is  shaken  with  excess  of  bromine  water,  added  graduallj- 
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The  insoluble  solid  compound  formed  is  filtered  off  and  repeatedly 
<iystaIlized.from  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  it  is  i^paringly 
bolttble  in  the  cold.  It  then  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colonrless  needles 
which  melt  at  90^  C,  or  beneath  warm  spirit.  They  are  easily  de- 
composed aboye  100^  C.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  body  so 
poor  in  hydrogen  as  ethyl-pyrrol  wonld  haye  given  an  addition  com- 
pound with  bromine.  But  analysis  shows  that  towards  this  reagent 
the  pyrrol  nucleus  behaves  like  benzol. 

Found.  Calculated  for. 

CiBriNCjHs 

C    =  17-3 17-61 

H  =     1-43 1-21 

Br  =  77-2 77-85 

N   =    — — 

The  compound  remains  apparently  unchanged  when  digested 
vith  excess  of  bromine  water.  No  doubt  it  has  the  following  consti- 
tntion : — 

Br 
BrC  =  a 

[       >N(C,H,) 

"Br. 

Diethjflearhcpyrrolamide,  C9H14N2O,  also  does  not  unite  directly 
with  bromine.  When  bromine  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  added  to  a 
<:hlorof orm  solution  of  the  amide,  it  is  at  once  decolourized :  but  even 
in  the  cold,  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  given  off,  and,  on  allowing 
the  chloroform  to  evaporate,  a  tenacious  mass  is  left,  in  all  probability 
a  mixture  of  unchanged  amide  with  a  substitution  compound. 

When  shaken  with  bromine  water,  diethylcarbopyrrolamide  yields 

siL  insoluble  substitution  compound  and  a  soluble  oxidation  product. 

To  obtain  the  first,  careful  manipulation  is  required,  since  it  passes 

into  the  second  wiUi  the  greatest  ease.    The  amide  is  first  dissolved 

bj  continued  agitation  in  so  much  warm  water  that  nothing  separates 

oil  cooling.    Bromine  water  is  then  dropped  in  very  cautiously,  the 

nuxture  being  shaken  after  each  addition.    The  two  new  compounds 

8re  produced  simultaneously,  the  first  separating  in  small  clots,  and 

rendering  the  mixture  milky.    On  continuing  the  addition  of  bromine, 

&  p<nnt  is  reached  at  which  the  milkiness  suddenly  disappears,  and  the 

Hqnid  becomes  transparent,  while  the  clots  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 

wk.    This  clearing  marks  the  point  at  which  all  the  amide  has  been 

^eted  upon,  and  any  further  quantity  of  bromine  added  is  used  up  in 

oxidizing  the  clots.    The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  solid  residue  is 

repeatedly  crystallized  from  60]^  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  freely  soluble 

on  heating.     It  separates  on  cooling,  when  pure,  as  a  jelly-like  mass 

of  long  silky  needles  of  extreme  tenuity,  which  require  prolonged 

heating  to  1^®  C.  to  dry  tihem.    !the  substance  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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bnt  diBSolTes  iritfa  facility  in  alcobol  or  gUcial  acetic  acid.  It  melts 
with  partial  decomporition  at  120°  -  121°  C.  Analyda  gave  the  fol- 
loiring  utuuben : — 

Found.  Colonlated  for. 

C,H„BrJf,0 

C    >  26-6& 26-79 

H   =     2-95 2-73 

Br  =  89-36 69-55 

N   =    — — 

It  is  evidently  derived  from  the  amide  by  the  Bubetitntian  of  Qofc 
atoms  of  bromine  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Its  constitntiaD  is 
most  probably 

CONHC.H, 

BrC  =  C. 


When  the  clear  liquid  from  which  this  body  has  been  filtered  off 
is  evaporated  on  the  wat«r-bath,  much  hydrobromio  acid  escapes, 
and  a  crystalline  body  ia  deposited.  This  must  be  removed  before  the 
liquid  has  gone  quite  to  dryness,  and  it  is  then  easily  purified  by 
crystallization  from  water  or  alcohol.  The  new  body  forms  small 
htuiJ  transparent  crystals  which  melt  with  decomposition  at  197°  C. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  all  alkalis,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  dilute  acidi. 
Its  ammoniacal  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  leaves  a  residue  which  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  original  body,  still,  however,  containing  a  Uttlo 
ammonia.  This  is  not  the  behaviour  of  a  true  acid.  Boiling  with 
fixed  alkalis  decompoaes  it  completely,  ethylamine,  alkaline  bromide, 
and  other  bodies  not  as  yet  investigated,  being  formed.  Analysis 
leads  to  the  formula  C,H,i£r,N,0,. 

FomiiL  CaleiilaUd. 

C    =  30-08 30-42 

H  =     3-31 309 

Br  =  4487 45-07 

K   =     7-8 7-88 

0    =     —  — 

This  compound  is  also  obtained  when  the  tribrominatod  diethyl- 
carbopyrrolamide  is  treated  with  bromine  water.  The  reaction  is  per- 
haps the  following : — 

C,H„Br.N,0  +  Br,  +  2H,0  =  C,H„Br,NA  +  4HBr. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  frame  a  constitutional  fopnula  for  it 
which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  sach  a  change,  unless  kre  sappow 
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that  it  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  more  than  is  indicated  by  ana- 
lysis, and  give  to  it  some  such  structure  as  the  following : — 

CONHCCHs) 
O  I  CONHCCHO 

H  d--b.  or         (HO)C  =  a 

I       >N(CHs)  I        >N(C,HO 

c— cr  Brc  -  (y 


Bpc— cr 


V 


r  \/Br 

O 


either  of  which  would  require  3*37  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.^  This  view 
is  quite  justified  by  the  analysis  of  the  corresponding  methyl-com- 
pound given  below.  The  second  formula  would  have  the  advantage 
of  accounting  for  the  property  of  the  compound  of  dissolving  in  alka- 
line solutions.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  ammonia  compound  is 
decomposed  by  simple  heating  on  the  water-bath,  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  presence  of  a  hydrozyl  group.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
oxidizing  action  has  been  exerted  upon  eitiier  of  the  lateral  groups, 
CiH^;  for,  firstly,  the  compound  readily  evolves  ethylamine  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  and  secondly,  tetrabrominated  ethyl-pyrrol 
is  scarcely  attacked  even  when  heated  with  bromine  water. 

Prom  difnethylcarhopyrrolamide  similar  bodies  may  be  obtained  by 
shaking  with  bromine  water.  I  have  not  isolated  Ihe  first  of  these, 
having  had  only  a  small  quantity  of  amide  to  work  with :  but  the 
second  or  oxidized  compound  ib  obtained  as  easily  as  its  ethyl-analogue, 
which  it  resembles  in  crystalline  form,  solubility,  &c.  It  melts, 
however,  at  a  higher  temperature,  204^  -  205°  C,  at  the  same  time 
decomposing.    I  give  a  partial  analysis  of  it. 

Found.  Calculated  for. 

CHaBrjNaOs 

C    =  25-27 25-6 

H   =     2-61 2-44 

Br  =  48-23 48-78 

The  study  of  the  action  of  potash  and  of  reducing  agents  upon 
these  bodies  will  probably  explfon  their  constitution. 


{Note  added  in  the  Frets.'] 

^  A  more  earefnlly  prepared  specimen  of  the  body  gave,  on  analyBis,  C  »  30*42 
and  H  s  3*64 ;  agreeing  well  with  the  formida  CgHuBriiNsOs,  which  requirefi 
€  =  30-34,  H  =  3*37  per  cent. 
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XXIX. — Ok  the  Distillatiof  Pboductb  of  the  Saoohaiutbb  of 
AiofoiriUM  AND  Ethtulmmofittic.  By  Edwih  Lappxr,  F.G.S., 
L.C.P.L,  and  Chichester  A.  Bell,  M.B.,  Uniy.  Ihibliii. 

[Read,  June  24,  1878.] 

In  a  former  communication,^  one  of  us  has  shown  how  that  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  the  mucates  of  the  fatty  amines,  a  scries  of  bodies 
is  produced  which  may  be  regarded  as  substitution  compounds  of  the 
base  pyrrol^  C4K5N,  obtained  b^  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonium 
mucate.  Amongst  these  is  a  dicarboxyl  derivative  of  ethyl-pyrrol^ 
(J4H2N(C3H«)(COOH)„  the  formation  of  which  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
since  it  shows  that  the  production  of  the  pyrrol  nucleus  from  mucic 
acid  is  not  dependent  on  the  separation  of  its  carboxyl  groups. 

I  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  isomerism 

of  mucic  and  saccharic  acids,  we  have  now  studied  the  action  of  heat 
on  the  saccharates  of  ammonium  and  ethylammonium.  It  appeared  to 
us  very  probable  that  by  this  action  we  would  obtain  either  bodies 

I  isomeric  with  those  from  mucic  acid,  or  totally  different  products ; 

and  that,  in  either  case,  we  might  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  two  acids.  In  one  rcspect.our  expectations  hare 
uot  been  fulfilled :  nevertheless,  our  experiments  have  established  an 
interesting  difference  in  the  deportment  of  the  two  acids,  which  may 
at  some  future  time  be  of  importance  in  determining  their  constitution. 
Ammonium  saccharate  was  prepared  exactly  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  Liebig.     The  acid  was  purified  by  crystallization 

\  of  its  acid  ammonium  salt,  which  was  then  converted  into  the  neutral 

\  8idt. 

The  saccharate  is  most  conveniently  heated  in  a  capacious  glass 
retort,  by  means  of  a  paraffin  bath.  Decomposition  begins  when  the 
bath  is  heated  to  136^0.,  and  takes  place  quickly  at  160^  C.  After 
some  time  the  whole  of  the  saccharate  disappears,  leaving  only  a 
slight  carbonaceous  residue  in  the  retort.     Ammonia  and  carbonic 

{  anhydride  escape  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  in  the  receiver 

^  consists  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  covered  by  a 

j  layer  of  oily  liquid.    The  neck  of  the  retort  is  covered  with  numerous 

crystals,  but  these  consist  entirely  of  ammonium  carbonate.    On  care- 

I  f  ul  evaporation  on  the  water  bath,  the  watery  distillate  leaves  only  a 

I  trace  of  non-volatile  matter.     The  oily  layer,  after  being  washed, 

dried,  and  rectified,  possesses  all  the  characters,  boiling-point,  specific 
gravity  and  reactions,  of  ordinary  pyrrol,  its  identity  with  wluch  is 

!  \hM&  satisfactorily  proved.     The  following  equation  expresses  the 

reaction — 


t 


I 
I 


CsHioOsCNHj),  =  C4H5N  +  2CO2  +  NH3  +  4H,0. 


1  «  Proceedings,"  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  Science,  p.  33. 
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Pyrrol  is  obtained  in  almost  theoretical  quantity ;  and  if  ammoninm 
s^accharate  conld  be  conveniently  prepared,  it  wonld  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  source  of  the  base. 

With  this  equation  we  may  contrast  the  action  of  heat  upon 
ammonium  mucate,  by  which  not  only  pyrrol,  but  also  carbcfpyrrokh 
Mt'de^  is  formed — 

C|^H„08{NH,),  =  C4H4N(CONH,)  +  CO2  +  5H,0. 

The  amide,  by  boiling  with  baryta-water,  is  easily  converted  into 
rarhopyrrolie  acid;  and  this  acid  when  heated  splits  up  into  pyrrol 
and  carbonic  anhydride 


CANCCOOH)  =  C4H5N  +  COa. 

Since  ethylamine  acts  upon  mucic  acid  differently  from  ammonia, 
we  have  also  studied  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethylammonium  saccha- 
rate. 

To  obtain  this  salt,  and  to  avoid  the  tedious  preparation  of  free 
saccharic  acid,  we  took  equivalent  weights  of  acid  ammonium  saccha- 
rate  and  diethylozamide.  The  first  was  converted  into  neutral  salt, 
and  to  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  carefully  freed  from  excess 
of  ammonia,  we  added  the  neutral  sulphate  of  ethylia  prepared  from 
the  diethyloxamide.  The  mixture  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  extracts  only  ethylammonium  saccharate.  After  evaporating 
the  alcohol,  the  salt  remained  as  a  syrupy  mass,  which  showed  little 
tendency  to  crystallize.    It  was  therefore  at  once  distilled. 

Ethylammonium  saccharate  decomposes  with  intumescence  at 
about  120^  C,  exhibiting  the  same  appearances  as  the  ammonia  salt, 
<  xcept  that  no  crystals  are  formed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The 
watcny  liquid  which  collects  in  the  receiver  contains  'only  ethylam- 
monium carbonate,  and  the  oily  layer  consists  of  nearly  pure  ethyl- 
pyrrol  in  almost  theoretical  amount.    The  equation — 

CeHioOsCNHjCjHa),  =  C4H4N(CjH6)  +  200,  +  NH0C2H5  +  4H2O, 

npresents  the  decomposition.  A  most  careful  examination  failed  to 
detect  any  other  substance  either  in  the  distillate  or  in  the  residue. 
The  latter  was  exceedingly  small. 

Ethylammonium  mucate,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  up  by  heat  in 
the  following  ways : — 

(1).  C J„Os(NHaCaH,).  =  CANCCA)  +  2C0,  +  NH^CHs  +  4E^0 ; 

(2).  C  J„0,(NHj(iH5),  =  C4H8N(CaH5)CO]mC,H6  +  CO,  +  6HaO, 
and  by  the  action  of  nascent  ethylamine  from  reaction  (1), 

(3).  CJIyJ0.{imfiA)2  +  imiCJEL,  =  CJELJS  (CH5)  (CONHCaHfi), 

+  6H,0. 
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J  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  behavionr  of  the 

two  acids,  but  little  can  be  said.     According  to  all   experiment^ 
'  hitherto  published,  it  is  extremely  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain, 

:  that  the  relative  position  of  the  carbon  atoms  is  the  same  in  botli. 

I  Both  arc  normal  compounds ;  and  the  differences  between  them  must 

'  be  due  to  the  positions  of  their  hydroxyl  groups.   If  we  give  to  eitht  r 

acid  {e.  g.  mucic  acid)  the  formula 

CO.H  -  CH(OH)  -  CH(OH)  -  CH(OH)  -  CH(OH)  -  COjH, 
and  to  pyrrol  the  constitution  proposed  by  Baeyer, 

H 

H 
the  formation  of  the  latter  is  easily  explained — 

COOH 

H(OH)C  -  CH(OH)  HC  =  C 

II  +NH3=      I        >NH 

H(OH)C  -  CH(OH)  0=  C 

I  H    H 

rooH 

+  2COs  +  4H,0. 

At  the  same  time  one  or  both  of  the  carboxyl  groups  may  become 
amidated,  and- may  remain  with  the  pyrrol  nucleus.  In  saccharic 
acid  now  we  may  imagine  a  greater  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  to  he 
joined  to  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  carboxyl,  anil 
consequently  the  latter  to  be  rendered  unstable.  Hence,  when 
ammonium  saccharate  is  distilled,  it  parts  with  both  carboxyl  groups, 
^and  gives  pyrrol,  but  no  carbopyrrolic  acid.  This  explanation  is 
reasonable,  for  we  know  that  oxyacids  as  a  rule  lose  COj  much  mon* 
easily  than  the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  those  in  whidi 
the  OH  is  near  the  carboxyl  more  easily  than  those  in  which  it  is 
remote  from  it.  Thus,  succinic  acid,  when  heated,  yields  ihi^  anhy- 
dride,  whilst  tartaric  acid  (dioxysuccinic  acid)  decomposes  into  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  pjroracemic  acid.  Again,  salicylic  acid  ^eparateB 
more  easily  into  phenol  and  C02  than  either  of  its  isomerides,  para- 
and  meta-oxybenzoic  acids;  whilst  benzoic  acid  may  be  distille<l 
unchanged.     Many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced. 

We  purpose  studying  the  action  of  ammonia  on  other  highly  oxs- 
'  genated  acids. 
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XXX. — COXFUTATION  OF  TiDES  AT  FLEETWOOD. DlSCUSSION    OF   CoE- 

xEBPOifDiHe  Phenomena  in  dttfebent  Teabs,  etc.  B7  Jakes 
PsAssoN,  M.  A.,  Ex-Scholar  (16th  Wrangler),  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

[Bead,  NoTember  11, 1878.] 

In  my  first'  eommnnication  on  the  subject  of  the  Tides,  I  gave  a  brief 

account  of  the  guiding  principles  which  led  me  to  the  construction  of 

lerised  Tables  for  their  computation,  and  the  graphic  process  by  which 

I  obtained  a  clue  to  them.    My  second'  Paper  showed  the  results  of 

theory  as  compared  with  observation,  and  proved  that  the  course  of 

the  ''dinmal  inequality"  was  correctly  explained  and  traced  out. 

The  object  of  my  present  Paper  is  to  illustrate  the  correspondence  of 

tides  in  different  years,  having  the  same  constituents  approximately. 

If  a  velocity  of  angular  rotation,  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the 

^aith,  be  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  moon,  the  earth  will  be 

reduced  to  rest,  and  the  moon's  path  in  the  sky  will  be  represented  by 

a  sort  of  spherical  helix,  the  convolutions  of  which  will  ascend  from 

east  to  west,  whilst  the  moon's  declination  passes  from  south  to  north ; 

and  during  that  interval  the  path  of  the  ''anti-moon"  will  be  also 

xeprraented  by  a  corresponding  spherical  helix,  but  differing  from  the 

lonaer  in  this  respect,  that  its  convolutions  will  descend  from  east  to 

"West,  whilst  the  actual  moon's  declination  has  the  fore-mentioned 

changes.    To  use  a  familiar  illustration — ^inthe  one  case  we  shall  have 

a  left-handed  cork-screw  motion,  and  in  the  other  a  right-handed  one. 

ponsequently,  the  lunar  and  anti-lunar  tides  are  essentially  different 

ia  their  operation,  and  so  are  the  solar  and  anti-solar  tides.    On  the 

loethod  which  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  any  single 

tide  during  any  year  will  only  have  one  tide  corresponding  to  it,  out 

of  all  the  tides  in  any  other  year,  and  hence  it  becomes  interesting  to 

inquire  how  far  such  co-ordinate  tides  (as  I  may  term  them)  agree 

irith  observation  as  years  advance ;  and  with  this  purpose  in  view, 

I  will  select  a  series  of  such  tides,  commencing  with  the  year  1873, 

and  occurring  in  the  same  month  (April)  in  each  year  subsequent ; 

also  another  series  occurring  in  the  same  month  (September)  in  each 

year.    The  results  will  speak  for  themselves ;  but  I  would  invite 

attention  to  the  tides  for  1872,  Sept.  15,  evening,  and  1873,  Sept.  5, 

evening.    These  have  almost  identical  constituents;  and  yet,  from 

atmospheric  causes,  we  have  in  one  case  a  resulting  tide  three  inches 

above  calculation,  and  in  the  other  a  resulting  tide  eleven  inches 

Wow. 


1  Vide  anUy  page  72.  '  Vide  mUe^  page  111. 

a.  I.  A.  nu)c.,  ssB.  n.,  vol.  m.-^HKnaifCB.  P 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  place  on  record  examples  of  the  most 
extreme  cases  of  high  and  low  tides  which  I  have  as  yet  observed. 
The  tides  in  these  instances  were  produced,  of  course,  under  circum- 
stances least  favourable  and  most  favourable  to  their  development. 


Moon's  Tmudty  •  .  .  . 
Inc.  for  Lunar  or  Anti-lunar, 
Moon's  Horizontal  Parallax, 
Moon's  Decimation,  .  .  . 
Son's  Declination,       ... 


1876,  March  zo.  Evening, 
Anti-lunar  ana  Anti-solar. 


h. 
18 


m. 
8 


ft.      in. 

20      0 

-    4 

54'   14"  -  -  12 

2^  44'  N.  3£       -  19 

rs.N.  -  3 


ft.    in. 
15    8  obs. 


16  10 
(Helbr^  Island.) 


1874 

.March  lo, 
Lunar  and . 

Evening, 
Solar. 

h. 

m. 

ft.   in. 

11 

65 

26   3 

+  7 

61' 

22"  + 

+  27 

6^ 

27'  S. 

asc.  +  14  1 

0" 

in. 

+  7 

ft. 

30 

11  obs. 

1 

30  10 

In  the  former  case  the  tide  fell  fourteen  inches  below  its  expected 
height;  but  the  barometer  on  this  occasion  stood  at  30^*7',  and  the 
wind  was  yery  cold  and  heavy  from  the  IN'orth.  Such  a  low  tide  had 
not  been  remembered  for  at  least  twenty  years. 


Annexed  are  comparisons  far  the  month  of  September y  1878. 


Date. 


Calcula- 
tion. 


Increm. 

or 
Decrem. 


Observa- 
tion. 


Increm. 

or 
Decrem. 


Remarks. 


Barom.,  Wind,  ftc. 


1878. 
Sept.  12, 


» 


n 


n 


It 


n 


n 


n 


n 


13, 

M, 
16, 

16, 

17, 

18, 


20, 


ft.  in. 
25  10 
27      4 


26 
27 
25 
26 
25 
25 


1 
3 
9 
6 
0 
6 


23  11 

24  3 


22 
22 
t  21 
19,  I  21 
20 
19 


9 
9 
4 
5 
3 
9 


18     10 


in. 

ft. 

in. 

in. 

+  18 

25 

9 

+  9 

-  15 

26 

6 

-  9 

+  14 

25 

9 

+  18 

-  18 

27 

3 

-  18 

+  9 

26 

9 

+  9 

-  18 

26 

6 

+  5 

+  6 

26 

11 

+  11 

-  19 

27 

10 

-  18 

+  4 

25 

6 

-  6 

-  18 

25 

0 

-  7 

0 

24 

5 

-  3 

-  17 

24 

2 

-  15 

+  1 

22 

U 

-  1 

-  14 

22 

10 

-  17 

-  6 

21 

5 

-  23 

-  11 

19 

6 

-  10 

-  3 

18 

8 

-    3 

30-2  W.N.W.,  half  gale. 
30-3  W.N.W.,  signal  flying. 

30-4  W.N.W.,  cahn. 
30-1  W.S.W.,  calm. 
30-0  W.S.W.,  cahn. 
29-9  S.W.,  freshening. 
29*4  S.W.,  equinoctial. 
29-5  N.W.^jrale. 
29-8  N.N.'WT,  abating. 
29-9  W.S.W.,  hacking. 
29-8  W.S.W.,  backing. 
29*7  N.W.,  strong. 
29-7  W.,  strong. 
298  W.,  half  gale. 
29-9  W.,  unsettled. 
30-1  W.,  gusty. 
30-4  W.,  cahn. 
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Date. 


Calcttla- 
tioD. 


Increin. 
or 

Decrctn. 


Obsen*a- 
tioo. 


locran. 

or 
Decrem. 


Remarks. 


Barom.,  Wind,  &c. 


1878. 

ft. 

in. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

in. 

Sept. 

21, 

18 

7 

+  7 

18 

5 

+  8 

19 

2 

+  7 

19 

1 

+  16 

19 

22, 

19 

9 

+  16 

20 

5 

+  7 

21 

1 

+  11 

21 

0 

+  16 

n 

23, 

22 

0 

+  15 

22 

4 

+  13 

1 

23 

3 

+  12 

23 

6 

+  4 

1 

24, 

24 

3 

+  20 

23 

9 

+  22 

1 

25 

11 

+  17 

25 

7 

+  22 

»» 

25, 

26 

4 

+  17 

27 

5 

+  5 

27 

•• 
I 

+  6 

27 

10 

+  6 

1   >f 

26, 

28 

3 

+  20 

28 

3 

+  20 

1 

29 

8 

-  5 

29 

11 

-  8 

»f 

27, 

29 

3 

+  11 

29 

3 

+  10 

1 
1 

30 

2 

"    6 

30 

1 

-  5 

1 
♦f 

28, 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

29 

8 

+  1 

29 

7 

+  4 

fy 

29, 

29 

9 

-  12 

29 

11 

-  13 

1 

28 

9 

— 

28 

10 

— 

30*4  W.,  calm. 

30*3  simal  out. 

30-0  8.8.W.,  freah. 

29*8  8.,  calm,  heayy  nm. 

29*6  S.W.toN.W.,agiialoat 

29*7  N.W.,  calm. 

80*0  N.W.,  guBty. 

30*0  W,  guaty. 

29*6  S.W.,  faUingfaflt. 

29-7  N.N.W.,  fresh,  cold. 

30*0  N.W.,  calm. 

300  W.S.W.,  calm. 

30*0  W.,  calm. 

80*1  W.,  calm. 

30*0  W.,  calm. 
30-0  W.,  calm. 
30*0  W.,  calm. 
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XX  XL COKFUTATIO]?     OP    OOCULTATIOKS    AlTD     ECLIPSES.      By    JaHBS 

Teabsov,  M.  a.,   F.  R.  a.  S.,    late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Yiear  of  Fleetwood. 

[Read,  February  10, 1879.] 

The  methods  of  calcnlatiiig  the  circnmstances  connected  with  the  above 
phenomena,  as  given  by  Mr.  Woolhonse  in  the  appendix  to  the  Nmtieal 
Almanac  for  1836,  or  as  contained  in  Admiral  Shadwell's  work 
on  the  subject,  are  confessedly  so  laborious  and  puzzling,  that  any 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  same  results  might  be  obtained 
with  more  facility  must  be  esteemed  desirable.  The  graphic  process 
delineated  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  his  valuable  treatise  is  a  step  in  this 
direction,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  that  it  can  be  easily 
perlormed  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  bring  out  the  times  of  occur- 
rence within  thirty  seconds.  To  explain  the  mode  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication. 

For  ordinary  use  in  these  operations  it  is  necessary  first  to  con- 
stmct  a  series  of  concentric  ellipses,  having  a  common  semi-axis  major 
ten  inches  in  length.  The  semi-axes  minor  are  in  the  same  straight 
line,  but  are  of  lengths  10  sin  2%  10  sin  4°  10  sin  6°,  &c.,  up  to  28°, 
which  is  the  extreme  range  of  the  moon's  declination.  Ordinates  are 
drawn  to  the  semi-axis  major,  the  abscissae  of  which  are  successively 
10  sin  15*^,  10  sin  30®,  10  sin  45°,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  hours 
I,  n,  in,  &c.  The  construction  of  this  diagram  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  much  difficulty  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
Conic  Sections,  and  it  must  be  treasured  up  for  subsequent  use,  being 
the  only  diagram  reqidred  in  the  process. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  the  length  of 

ten  divisions  of  which  is  represented  by  the  number  -=r =,  where  P 

^  Fp  cos  / 

is  the  moon's  reduced  relative  Horizontal  Parallax,  p  the  factor  which 

deduces  the  Eeuih's  radius  at  the  proposed  place  from  the  equatorial 

radius,  and  I  the  geocentric  latitude.    Since  this  scale  involves  both  the 

latitude  and  the  parallax,  it  is  called  the  latitude-parallax-scale,  and 

the  number  referred  to  is  to  be  taken  from  an  ordinary  inch-diagonal 

naTigation  scale.     This  done,  the  moon's  reduced  horary  motion  in 

right  ascension,  and  given  horary  motion  in  declination,  will  enable 

us  to  la^  down  the  moon's  relative  orbit  by  its  aid,  which  orbit  must 

be  subdivided  into  hours  and  minutes  by  the  compasses,  commencing 

ill  the  instant  of  the  moon's  true  conjunction.     The  position  of  the 

centre  of  the  projection  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  given  place 

must  be  found  by  the  number  representing, 

{diff.  dec.  -  Pp  sin  ^  cos  8) , 

the  notation  being  the  same  as  before ;  and  it  will  be  below  or  above 
the  moon's  centre  at  conjunction  according  as  the  above  quantity  is 
+  01-;  and  this  being  ascertained,  the  ellipse-diagram  will  guide  in 
tracing  out  as  much  of  the  ellipse  as  is  traversed  during  the  progress 
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of  the  eclipse,  and  in  subdividing  it  into  inteirals  of  hours  and  minnte<{. 
Lastly,  from  the  latitude-parallax-scale  is  taken  an  extent  equal  to* 
the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  reduced  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  one 
foot  being  set  on  the  moon's  path  and  the  other  on  the  path  of  the 
observer,  the  compasses  are  moved  backwards  and  fonvaids  till  the 
points  fall  inte  the  same  hour  and  minute  in  both  paths,  thus  showing 
the  required  times. 

To  facilitate  the  subdivision  of  the  latitude-parallax-scale,  and  of 
the  hours  on  the  moon's  path,  two  diagrams  maybe  drawn  as  on 
page  185,  only  enlarged  in  magnitude  : — 

The  moon's  horary  motion  in  right  ascension  is  taken  from  the 
''variations  for  10","  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac ,  by  calling  the 
seconds  of  time  minutes  of  arc,  and  increasing  these  quantities  half  as 
much  again.  The  moon's  horary  motion  in  declination  is  taken  from 
the  corresponding  quantities  in  the  same  page,  by  regarding  the 
ucands  of  arc  as  minute*  of  arc,  and  dividing  by  10. 


Table  of  Values  of  Ten  Divisions  of  the  Zatitude-ParaUaX' Scale,  and  of 
Pp  sin  I,  for  Oreentoich  Lat.  Geoc.  57^  17'  K.,  used  in  construetum 
of  Occultations  and  Eclipses. 
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XXXII. — On  ths  BuPEJunncsRABT  Rnros  of  thb  EAniBOw.    Bjr 

Philip  Bubtok. 

[Read  Noyember  11, 1878.] 

The  explanatioii  of  the  rainbow^  wbich  was  given  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  his  ''  Optics,"  did  not  comprise  any  account  of  the 
coloured  rings  frequently  to  be  seen  within  the  violet  of  the  primaiy 
bow,  and,  more  rarely,  outside  that  of  the  secondary ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  these  phenomena  had  been  noticed  when  he  wrote.  The 
theory  thus  remained  defective  until  1803,  when  Dr.  Young  showed 
that  tiie  supernumerary  colours  were  caused  by  the  interference  of  two 
portions  of  light,  which,  though  incident  upon  the  drops  of  rain  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  were  emitted  parallel,  and  reached  the  eye,  after  having 
traversed  imequal  spaces.  According  to  this  principle,  the  places  of 
the  additional  rings,  with  respect  to  the  primitive  rainbows,  must  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  drops  by  which  they  are  formed ;  but  a  different 
method  of  estimating  the  efPects  of  interference,  devised  by  SirG. 
Airy  in  1838,  seems  to  be  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
account  of  the  latter  system,  which  is  given  in  a  recent  publication^*  it 
is  stated  universally  that  the  calculation  shows  *'  there  is  a  succession 
of  feebler  and  feebler  concentric  circles  of  maximum  brightness — ^in- 
side the  principal  maximum  in  the  primary  bow,  and  outside  it  in 
the  secondary  ;  and  no  reference  being  made  to  the  effect  of  different 
dimensions  of  the  drops,  the  results  obtained  would  seem  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  such  variation,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pheno- 
mena are  always  similar,  and  that  all  the  drops  are  equally  effective 
to  produce  them.  As  many  appearances  of  these  bows  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  can  perceive  that  the  conclusions  now  referred  to 
are  not  warranted  by  observation ;  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  put 
forward  this  Paper,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  posi- 
tions and  breadth  of  the  interference  bows  do  actually  vary  within 
certain  limits,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  which  Dr.  Young's 
theory  would  seem  to  require;  also,  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
can  only  be  produced  by  drops,  which  do  not  exceed  a  certain  size. 

The  most  usual  appearance  presented  by  the  additional  bows 
agrees  very  weU  with  the  description  given  in  1722  by  Dr.  Langwith, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  observe  them.  ''  The  colours 
of  the  primary  bow,"  he  says,  **  were  as  usual,  only  the  purple  very 
much  inclining  to  red,  and  well  defined :  under  this  was  an  arch  of 
green,  then  alternately  two  arches  of  reddish  purple,  and  two  of  green, 
and  under  all  a  faint  appearance  of  another  arch  of  purple.  . 
IfVe  had  here  four  orders  of  colours,  and  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  a  fifth ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  first  series  so  far  exceeded  that 


*  Chambers*  "  EncyclopaBdia." 
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ef  any  of  the  rest,  that,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  equal 
to  them  all  taken  together."  {Philoicphical  Tramactumiy  vol.  xxxii., 
p.  243.)  On  seTeral  occasionB  I  have  seen  bows  corresponding  with 
thb  description ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  colours  was  not  always 
the  same,  being  sometimes  very  narrow,  and  at  other  times  more 
considerable.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  so  many  coloured  rings 
become  Tisible  together,  though  in  almost  every  rainbow  I  find  that 
the  first  additional  ring  of  green  can  be  observed  in  contact  with  the 
primitiYe  violet :  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  or  purple  ring  within 
the  green  is  also  not  unusual ;  and  on  less  frequent  occasions  these 
colours  are  repeated  in  the  same  order.  In  almost  every  instance 
we  can  see  that  the  interference  rings  decrease  in  brightness  as  they 
recede  from  the  primitive  bow,  and  they  are  also  narrower  than  the 
rings  which  compose  the  latter. 

On  the  26tli  of  June,  1877,  at  7*40  p.m.,  I  observed  a  rainbow 

with  supemnmerary  rings  differing  in  some  particulars  from  those  now 

mentioned.     In  this  instance  there  was  in  contact  with  the  violet  a 

ring  of  red,  which  was  followed  by  other  rings  in  this  order —  green,  red, 

green,  red,  green,  red.     These  colours  were  almost  as  bright  as  those 

<A  the  principal  bow ;    and  although  the  last  ring  of  red  seemed 

as  brilliant  as  any  of  the  others,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  fainter 

rings  beyond  it.    They  were  not  formed  at  all  parts  of  the  arc,  but 

only  in  positions  where  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  strongly ;  also,  the 

br^th  of  each  ring  seemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sun's  diameter ;  and 

the  colours  observed  were  red  and  green — not  purple  and  green,  as 

they  usually  appear. 

The  additional  colours  on  the  outside  of  the  secondary  bow  are  very 
nrely  seen  on  account  of  their  f aintness ;  indeed,  I  have  not  been 
ible  to  notice  in  this  position  more  than  a  single  green  ring,  and  that 
only  on  a  few  occasions. 

An  important  principle  in  connexion  with  the  supernumerary 
<^lonr8  is,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  drops  in  which 
^^  are  formed ;  so  that,  although  the  smaller  drops  may  produce 
^em,  those  of  larger  size  are  quite  inefficient  to  do  so.  This  principle 
^y  be  expected,  from  Dr.  Young's  theory;  for  it  appears,  from  his 
^ode  of  calculation,  that  the  number  of  returns  of  the  rays  within  a 
given  distance  from  the  caustic  increases  with  the  size  of  the  drops : 
^^<^i^uently,  the  rings  being  more  numerous  in  equal  spaces,  the 
hreadUi  of  each  must  dimiiush  as  the  drops  grow  larger ;  and  when  a 
<^6rtain  limit  is  attained,  the  opposite  colours  being  very  close,  will 
^^^  the  eye  compound  or  wlute,  just  as  if  no  interference  took 
place.  That  this  is  really  the  case  may  be  shown  by  examining  the 
<^lonred  rings  produced  by  single  drops  of  rain  in  the  following 

manner: 

If  we  take  a  fine  hair,  or  a  slender  fibre  of  flax,  &c.,  and,  holding 
^Ih  ends  of  it  in  the  fingers,  immerse  it  in  water,  again  withdrawing 
Jt  m  such  a  manner  as  will  cause  some  particles  of  the  fluid  to  adhere  to 
't;  npon  bringing  one  of  these  particles  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  in 
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a  proper  positioii,  whilst  at  the  same  tiine  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  we 
shall  observe  a  brilliant  arc  of  rainbow  lying  apparently  within  the 
drop,  and  accompanied  by  many  supernumerary  rings.  The  coloun  of 
these  rings  are  alternately  green  and  purple,  and  they  are  all  concen- 
tric with  the  principal  bow.   If  we  now  alter  the  position  of  the  drop  a 
little  towards  the  sun,  these  colours  will  disappear,  and  the  secondary 
bow,  encircled  with  brilliant  supernumerary  rings  on  its  outside,  will 
come  into  view.     By  changing  the  position  of  the  drop  with  respect 
to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  retaimng  it  at  the  proper  elongation 
from  the  sun,  we  get  a  view  successively  of  every  portion  of  the  arc* 
produced  by  the  drop,  and  can  perceive  that  the  form  of  each  bow  is 
nearly  that  of  a  circle,  convex  to  the  sun.   The  curvature  of  the  caustic 
for  the  secondary  bow  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  primary, 
so  that  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  arcs  it  is  seen  to  intersect  the 
primary  at  two  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  drop,  its 
supernumerary  rings  converging  towards  it  as  they  approach  those 
points. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  large  drops  do  not  produce  the  inter- 
ference rings,  we  may  contrive  to  make  a  hair  take  up  a  comparatively 
large  drop  of  water,  or  we  may  briag  some  of  the  small  drops  together 
80  as  to  form  larger  ones.  Now,  upon  examining  those  whose  dia- 
meters are  greater  than  about -sV  of  an  inch,  we  can  perceive  that  they 
form  beautiful  bows,  both  primary  and  secondary,  but  in  each  case 
without  any  trace  of  supernumerary  rings.  In  these  drops,  also,  it  is 
seen  that  there  is  ''  a  continued  diffusion  of  fainter  light  within  the 
bright  termination  which  forms  the  rainbow/'  and  the  colours  of  the 
latter  are  more  brilliant  and  homogeneous  than  those  formed  in  the 
smaU  drops,  especially  the  red,  which  is  strikingly  distinct  at  the  edge. 
The  limit  of  size  beyond  which  interference  does  not  take  place  may 
be  determined  by  subjecting  one  of  the  large  drops  to  a  gentle  evapo- 
ration. For  this  purpose  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  summer,  will  be  suf- 
ficient. As  soon  as  tiie  diameter  of  the  drop  is  decreased  below  the 
assigned  quantity  the  supernumerary  rings  will  be  formed,  being  at 
first  very  narrow,  though  in  great  numbers,  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  produced  at  all  smaller  sizes.  Upon  examining  various  dimensions 
of  the  drop,  we  observe  that  the  nearer  its  diameter  approaches  the 
limit  referred  to  the  more  numerous  are  the  rings,  but  the  smaller 
sizes  cause  the  colours  to  be  broader.  Also,  as  the  size  of  the  drop  de- 
creases, the  colours  produced  are  somewhat  blended,  the  red  of  the 
principal  bows  appearing  partiy  orange  or  yellowish  even  at  the  edge, 
and  the  supernumerary  colours  becoming  yellowish  and  dark  purple. 
"When  the  drop  is  still  further  diminished,  the  primitive  bows  are 
exactiy  similar  to  the  others,  consisting  of  two  colours  only,  and,  be- 
fore it  finally  vanishes,  only  bright  and  dark  bands  are  produced. 

The  foregoing  experiments  may  be  made  with  other  fiuids,  and  it 
appears  that  the  limiting  diameter  of  the  drop  diminishes  as  the  refrac- 
tive power  increases  :  thus  it  is  less  in  oil  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  &c., 
than  in  water.    The  rings  are  particularly  brilliant  and  numerous  in 
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oil.  The  principle  might  also  be  illustrated  by  melting  small  pieces 
of  glass  into  globules  of  Tarious  sizes,  and  all  the  phenomena  referred 
to  can  be  seen  in  the  dewdrops  hanging  from  slender  blades  of  grass, 
&c. 

The  diameter  of  the  largest  raindrop  which  can  produce  the  super- 
nimierary  colours  (estimating  it  without  micrometrical  appliances)  i  & 
about  iV  of  an  inch ;  but  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bows  it 
is  probable  that  the  drops  which  form  them  are  much  smaller.    Dr. 
Toung  has  calculated  the  size  of  those  necessary  to  cause  the  pheno- 
mena described  by  Dr.  Langwith  to  be  about  -fV  of  an  inch,  and  says  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  they  were  between  -yV  &iid  -gV  {PhiL  IVans.j 
ToL  xciv.,  p.  48).     It  is  certain  that  a  slight  difference  in  size  doe» 
not  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  bows ;  for,  if  we  look  into 
the  web  of  a  yery  minute  spider,  which,  resembling  gossamer,  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  ground,  we  can  often  perceive  upon  it  drops  of  dew 
not  exceeding  riir  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  these  collectively  form 
eeveral  supernumerary  rings,  which  appear  perfectly  regular  and 
concentric  with  the  outside  bow,  although  it  can  scarcely  happen  that 
the  drops  should  be  exactly  equal  in  size. 

If  the  colours  of  the  iris  be  seen  through  a  telescope,  as  in  M.  Babi- 
net's  experiment,  in  which  they  are  observed  in  a  descending  column 
of  water  let  down  through  a  small  aperture,  it  is  evident  that  the  limit 
at  which  interference  ceases  to  take  place  ought  to  be  greater  than 
wben  the  phenomena  are  observed  by  the  naked  eye.  Professor  Potter, 
in  detailing  the  results  of  his  observations,  mentions'  that,  when  the 
water  was  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  interference  bars  were  plainly 
visible,  but  in  some  other  instances  they  did  not  appear  at  all.  He 
has  not  stated  the  cause  of  their  non-appearance,  but  it  was  probably 
owmg  to  the  thickness  of  the  column  of  water  exceeding  the  limit  at 
which  interference  occurs. 

Br.  Pemberton,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  why  the  supernumerary 
colours  usually  appear  more  vivid  under  the  upper  part  of  the  bow, 
remarks  that  ''  it  is  most  likely  they  are  formed  in  the  vapour  of  the 
cloud  which  the  air,  being  put  in  motion  by  the  fall  of  the  rain,  may 
cany  down  along  with  the  large  drops,'"  but  it  being  certain  that  the 
clouds  produce  no  such  colours,  we  should  rather  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  the  greater  abundance  of  the  small  drops  in  the  higher  re- 
gions, their  number  being  diminished  as  they  descend,  on  account  of 
KTend  particles  coalescing  with  one  another,  and  forming  drops  too 
large  to  produce  colours  by  interference.  It  is  abo  very  probable  that 
the  unusual  vividness  of  these  bows,  which  occasionally  occurs,  is 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  small  drops  in  the  shower  which  pro- 
duces them,  and  to  their  general  uniformity  in  size.  It  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  this  explanation,  that  the  additional  colours  often 


'  PhiUmphieal  Magazine,  May,  1866,  p.  321. 

>  Fhilosqphieal  Trantactione,  ahridged,  vol.  vi.,  p.  140. 
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appear  very  vivid  in  heavy  rains  consisting  of  lai^  drops,  bat  this 
circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  some  of  the  heaviest  showeis 
which  I  have  seen,  when  the  rain  was  carefully  observed  falling 
between  the  eye  and  an  aperture  in  a  wall,  &c.,  behind  which  a  dark 
screen  was  placed,  there  could  be  plainly  noticed,  amongst  the  large 
drops,  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  which,  being  impeded  by  the  air, 
did  not  descend  with  the  velocity  of  the  others.  These  small  drops 
may  also  be  occasionally  observed  in  the  open  air,  when  the  heavy 
drops,  descending  in  oblique  lines,  are  crossed  nearly  horizontally  by  a 
multitude  of  spherules  wafted  by  the  wind  in  various  directions.  It 
is  then  these  minute  particles,  which,  being  present  in  every  shower, 
produce,  when  more  or  less  uniform  in  dimensions,  the  colours  of  the 
supernumerary  bows. 

It  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Young's  theory,  that  in  the  iris  formed 
by  very  small  drops  there  ought  to  be  a  dark  space  between  the 
primitive  and  supernumerary  rings ;  but  however  small  may  be  the 
particles  which  we  examine,  these  colours  lie  close  to  one  another, 
imless,  indeed,  the  primitive  bows  be  supposed  to  have  vanished,  and 
that  all  the  rings  are  ''  spurious,"  being  produced  by  rays  of  unequal 
lengths.  This  theory,  also,  does  not  explain  the  fact  which  appears  to 
be  weU  established,  that  the  ordinary  rainbow  actually  occurs  within 
the  calculated  place  of  the  caustic ;  neither  docs  it  explain  the  mixing 
of  the  colours  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bow  produced  by  the  small 
<lrops,  which  circumstance,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  diminished 
intensity  of  the  light,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  this  case,  the 
rays  of  equal  lengths  have,  at  least,  partially  disappeared,  although 
manifestly  this  does  not  take  place  in  the  large  drops. 


NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PBJE8S. 

The  phenomena  here  described  are  those  which  are  seen  in 
globular  drops ;  but  as  small  particles  of  water  adhering  to  a  hair  are 
generally  distorted  into  a  spheroidal  form,  the  bows  produced  by  them 
are  somewhat  different  in  figure.  Also,  if  the  hair  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  drop,  one  of  the  bows  is  sometimes  absent, 
or  is  divided  into  branches.  The  large  drops  are  not  sensibly  dis- 
torted ;  and  on  this  account,  when  I  first  perceived  that  they  did  not 
form  additional  rings,  I  considered  that  the  production  of  the  latte» 
might  be  a  consequence  of  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  small  drops : 
repeated  experiments,  however,  convinced  me  that  such  could  not  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  different  appearances  observed  in  both  cases 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  particles. 
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XXXIII. — Sba-beachm,  especiallt  those  op  Wbxford  and  Wick* 
LOW.    Br  G.  H.  KcfAHAw.     (With  Plates  4,  5,  6,  7.) 

[Read  January  27,  1879.] 

Thb  trayelling  of  sea-beaches  is  a  very  interesting  subject  to  the  geo-^ 
legist,  but  it  is  one  most  important  to  the  engineer,  as  it  affects  so 
strongly  the  questions  of  the  proper  positions  and  construction  of 
barbours,  piers,  and  groynes.  During  the  time  I  have  been  engaged 
on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  (over  twenty  years)  I  haye  had, 
when  stationed  in  maritiine  districts,  favourable  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving  the  sea-beaches.  This  has  been  specially  so  during  the  last 
six  years,  while  I  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  in  those  years  the  observations  made 
were  both  numerous  and  minute. 

From  the  Papers  read  before  the  different  Scientific  Societies  it 
would  appear  that  two  of  the  principal  points  of  controversy  aa 
regards  this  subject  are  : — Whether  are  the  wind  waves  or  the  tidal 
currents  the  principal  moving  agents  in  the  shifting  of  the  beaches  ? 
and — Can  large  stones  be  carried  by  somewhat  ordinary  ocean  currents 
in  deep  water  ?     To  these  subjects  I  have  also  paid  special  attention. 

I  propose  laying  before  the  Academy  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vatioiiB,  which  relate  to : — 

I.  The  travelling  of  beaches  due  to  the  tidal  currents. 
II.  The  effects  of  the  wind  waves, 
ni.  Carriage  of  stones  in  deep  water. 
lY.  The  effects  of  the  travelling  of  beaches  on  the  harboura 

and  piers  between  Hook  Point  (Admiralty  Chart,  Ireland, 

sheet  xiv.)  and  Dalkey  Island  (Admiralty  Chart,  sheet 

zvi.) ;  concluding  with 
Y.  A  discussion  of  the  groynes  on  the  coast-line  between  Hook 

Point  and  Dalkey  Island. 

I.  Tra/veUing  of  Beaeka  due  to  the  Tidal  Currents, 

This  Paper  will  more  especially  refer  to  the  observations  made  on 
the  coast-line  of  south-east  Ireland  included  in  the  Admiralty  Charts^ 
Ireland,  sheets  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.^  On  the  accompanying  map 
(Plate  4)  the  principal  on-shore  flow-tide  currents  have  been  indi- 
cated ;  those  going  with  the  course  of  the  tide,  the  counter-currents 
(counter-tideB),  and  the  half-counter-tides. 

As  pointed  out  in  Haughton's  Manual  of  Tides  and  Tidal  Cur* 

^  Sheet  XT.  is  on  the  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile.  The  chart  on  the  scale  of 
one  inch  cannot  now  be  procuzed ;  while  the  other  charts,  on  the  larger  scale,  have 
Bot  as  yet  been  published. 
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retUi,  the  wave  of  the  "flow-tide"  coming  in  fnnn  the  Atlantic 
etrikes  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  divider,  part  going  northwud 
ronnd  the  north  coast,  and  part  eastward,  along  the  Bouth  coast,  antil 
it  baa  passed  Cornsore  Point,  where  it  enters  the  Irish  Sea  and  flova 
northward  until  it  meets  the  north  wave,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle 
of  Uau.  These  waves  form,  in  places,  on-shore  currcnta ;  and  the 
mo«t  conspicuous  of  those  on  the  coast-line  which  we  are  now  con- 
eidering  arc  aa  follows  : — When  the  south  wave  paaeee  Hook  Point  it 
sends  a  branch  to  the  N.E.,  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Hook  pro- 
montory to  Bannow  Bay,  where,  at  the  Eeragh  Islands,  it  is  met  b; 
a  "  counter-tide."  West  and  east  of  the  Baltee  Islands  there  are  also 
two  branch  on-shore  currents.  The  western  Saltee  current  ram 
nortb-eaatwEud  to  Eilmore  Pier,  where  it  turns  westward  and  forms 
the  "counter-tide"  that  meets  the  Hook  current  at  the  Keragh 
Islands.  At  the  meeting  of  these  two  curreuta  ft  shoal  has  accu- 
mulated. Under  ordinary  circumetances  the  current  from  Hook 
carries  the  beach  with  it  only  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  Eeragh, 
as  prored  by  the  fact  that  the  stones  from  the  Hook  promontory  are 
rarely  found  beyond  Eeragh.  The  "  counter- tide "  west  of  Eibnore 
canics  the  beach  N.W.  along  Ballfteige  Bay;  and  during  the  last 
forty  years'  (since  the  Ordnance  Maps  were  made ),haa  lengtiiened  the 
Ballyteige  sandhills  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 

The  eastern  Saltee  on-shore  current  flows  first  N.E.  and  then 
eastward  along  the  coast  to  Camsore  Point,  during  two-thirds  of  the 
"  flow-tide"  ;  but  during  the  laat  two  hours  of  the  "flow"'  there  is  a 
"hall  counter-tide"  setting  westward  from  Cameore  to  the  Kilturt 
Bank.  The  driftage  towards  the  N.E.,  due  to  both  the  western  and 
eastern  Saltee  currents,  forms,  at  their  colliding,  long  ridges  called 
St.  Patrick's  Bridges,  between  the  two  Saltees  and  between  the 
north  Saltee  and  the  mainland ;  while  the  meeting  of  the  driftage 
due  to  the  east  current  and  to  the  "  half  connter-tide"  from  Camsore 
have  formed  the  Eilturk  Bank. 

In  the  Irish  Sea  the  on-shore  current  rune  north  from  Canisore  te 
Oreenore,*  where  three  currents,  at  least,  are  produced;  one  going 
north  along  the  east  margin  of  the  Long  Bank,  the  second  in  the 
channel  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Bank,  while  the  third  sweeps  round 
the  shore  of  the  South  or  Ballygeary  Bay.  The  flrst  or  east  current 
carries  fragments  of  the  Grcenore  and  Camsore  rocks  and  other  de- 
tritus to  the  Long  Bank,  and  from  it  north-eastward  to  the  Black- 
water  Bank,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  "Shingle  Beach,"  Cahore, 


'  Hare  and  elsevhere  forty  yean  u  mentioDml,  as  it  was  about  that  time  tbe 
Ordnance  Survey  Haps  were  publiibed.  Prior  to  lliem  lliere  sra  no  aalhentio 
tecordi  of  the  coast-line. 

'  Thii  ii  aiiaTerage,ast]]e  "  half  couater-tide  "  beginBK>oiierduiing"sprii]gt" 
than  in  "nespa." 

'  The  Qreenore  mentioned  in  this  Paper  ii  in  tiie  County  of  Wsxford,  ud 
miut  not  be  confounded  with  the  Qieenore  to  the  north  (County  of  Ijonth). 
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and  thence  still  farther  northward  along  the  Wexford  and  Wicklow 
beaches;  those  fragments  having  been  traced  to  Greystones,  a  little 
!^uth  of  Braj  Head.  The  second  or  middle  current  also  carries  frag- 
ments of  the  Greenore  and  Camsore  rocks  northward  in  seven  fathoms 
water,  as  has  been  proved  by  Thos.  Winder,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  Eesi- 
dent  Engineer  of  the  Ballygeary  Pier,  while  making  a  submarine 
surrey  in  connexion  with  the  works;  and  the  third  or  on-shore 
current  carries  similar  fragments  along  the  beach  westward  and  after- 
wards northward. 

The  detritus  carried  by  the  second  and  third  currents  goes  to  the 
Dogger  Bank  ^  off  the  mouth  of  Wexford  Harbour.  From  this  bank 
some  of  the  smaller  stones  are  carried  along  the  south  or  Hantoon 
channel  into  the  harbour,  and  lodged  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rosslare 
Bank ;  while  the  rest  of  these  are  swept  N.E.  across  the  deep  water 
to  the  Blackwater  Bank.  Few  or  none  of  them  seem  to  be  carried 
across  the  North  Channel  into  the  North  Bay ;  for,  during  my  nume- 
rous vidts  to  that  bay,  scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  Greenore  or 
Camsore  rocks  was  found  along  its  beach;  and  when  found  they 
were  only  to  the  northward,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Cabore  **  Shingle  Beach."  This  accumulation  of  shingle  is  described 
further  on. 

The  water  of  the  lagoon  causes  various  complications  off  the  mouth 
of  Wexford  Harbour,  as  the  tide  within  the  lagoon  flows  and  ebbs 
after  the  changes  of  the  tide  outside.  In  the  early  period  of  the  out- 
side ''flow-tide/'  the  northward  current  along  the  Eaven  and  the 
Blackwater  clifEs  seems  due  to  the  efflux  from  the  lagoon,  but  after- 
wards to  a  ''  flow-tide"  current.  There  are  alterations  in  the  currents 
due  to  the  changes  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  but  these  changes  are  in  part 
due  to  the  wind  waves. 

The  Cahore  Shingle  Beach  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  largely 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  Greenore  and  Camsore  rocks;  with 
these  there  are  others  from  the  cliffs  along  the  Blackwater  coast. 
From  Cahore  Point,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ''flow-tide/'  a 
"  half  counter-tide  "  runs  towards  the  8.  W.,  which  keeps  back  the 
"  Shingle  Beach,"  and  prevents  it  from  approaching  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Point. 

Opposite  Courtown  (north  of  Cahore^  is  the  "nodal"  or  "hinge 
line  "  of  the  tides  in  the  south  portion  oi  the  Irish  sea,  where  the  rise 
is  least  and  the  current  greatest.  The  on-shore  current  sweeps  the 
coast  line  from  Cahore  to  Kilmichael  Point ;  but  off  the  latter  it  is 
met  by  a  "  counter-tide,"  the  meeting  and  colliding  of  the  two  form- 
ing the  "  Eilmichael  Eace,"  which  extends  from  the  Point  to  off  the 
north  end  of  the  Glassgorman  Bank.  The  refuse  from  the  shipping 
at  Courtown  Harbour,  such  as  bits  of  brick,  tile,  slate,  coal,  &c.,  are 
principally  stranded  along  the  beach  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Elilmichael 


^  This  Dogger  Bank  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bank  in  the  German 

Ocean. 
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int.  On  thia  beach  Orecnore  and  Camsore  rock  fragments  are  no 
common ;  but  in  the  two  small  bays  to  the  north  of  the  Point,  th 
ivel  and  shinftle  ia  made  up  almost  solely  of  the  local  rocks,  many  v 
i  fragments  being  more  or  less  angular.      In  connexion  with  the* 

0  bays  are  interesting  phenomena  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  con 
sion  with  the  wind  waves. 

From  Arklow  to  Wicklow  Head  the  general  driftage  of  the  beacbe 
northward ;  but  in  connexion  with  most  of  the  headlands  there  ar 
lalf  counter-tides"  for  a  few  hours  before  high  water,  especially  dnr 

1  springs.*  The  debris  from  the  shipping  at  Arklow  is  princtpatl- 
ached  on  the  strand  S.W.  of  Mizen  Head  ;  off  Wicklow  Heai 
jre  are  short  "counter-tides"  forming  two  or  more  races,  th 
jicipal  one  being  Bride's  Race. 

North  of  Wicklow  Head  a  current  from  the  S.E.  strikes  th 
1st  line  at  Six -mile-Point,  and  there  divides,  part  going  northward 
t  a  considerable  portion  southward,  to  form  the  counter-tide  tba 
rries  the  beach  with  it  towards  Wicklow.  To  its  meeting  with  . 
rrent  from  the  south  is  due  the  just- mentioned  Bride's  Race.  Ii 
imexion  with  Wicklow  Head  there  is,  before  high  water,  a  "  hal 
inter- tide "  ninning  east  to  Wicklow  town,  which  prevents  thi 
hiU"  beach  extending  south-eastward  to  the  head.  The  curren 
ing  north  from  Six-mile- Point  is  deflected  by  the  land  drainogi 
on  The  Breaches;  and  at  the  colliding  of  these,  the  "Breache 
o&l"  has  accumulated.  North  of  The  Breaches  a  current  mn 
rthward  to  opposite  Delgany,  where  it  is  met  by  a  "  oonnter-tide,' 
d  in  the  dead  water  produced  at  their  junction  the  Uouldditcl 
nk  has  been  formed. 

Farther    north    a    current    from    the.  south-eastward   impingei 

the  coast  near  Greystones,  a  part  going  south  to  form  the  just 
intioned  "counter-tide,"  and  the  rest  northward  to  Bray  Head,  of 
lich  it  is  met  by  a  "  counter-tide,"  and  at  their  meeting  a  race  ii 
med. 

To  the  north  of  Bray  Head  a  current  from  the  S.E.  strike 
i  coast  line  at  the  tower  No.  4,  near  the  middle  of  E^illiney  Bay 
re  it  divides,  apart  constituting  the  "counter-tide"  that  runs  S.. 
Tying  the  beach  with  it  to  Bray,  and  from  thence  running  to  Braj 
!ad  to  form  the  previously-m^itioned  race.  Hero,  as  at  Wicklow, 
are  is  a  little  before  high  water,  a  conent  nmning  E.  from  th( 
lad  t«  the  8.  end  of  the  strand,  which  prevents  the  "full"  beach 
tending  to  the  high  ground  of  the  hill.  Another  similarity  betweer 
see  two  beaches  is,  that  from  tower  No.  4  to  Bray,  and  from  Six- 
le  Point  to  Wicklow,  tJie  pebbles  forming  the  beaches  giadnall; 


*  Than  currtnU  uem  to  occnr  at  every  looky  beadland  immediately  bafon 
h  water,  sapAcUUy  during  Bpiiogi.  Tbey  are  of  (uch  ihort  duntiaa  thit  luiullj 
J  put  uDobaerved — yet  theyare  important,  as  to  thnn  is  due  that  the  beodt  la 
it  Sack  from  reselling  to  the  Headi. 
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increase  in  size,  and  at  the  south  end  of  both  strands  the  beaches  are 
principallj  shingle.''  From  tower  No.  4  the  beach  in  Killiney  Baj 
travels  northward  with  the  current ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalkey 
Island  there  is,  a  little  before  high  water,  a  ''half  counter-tide" 
south-westward. 

The  "ebb-tide"  waves  flowing  out  of  the  lagoons  and  estuaries 
deepen  the  channels  and  cut  away  the  beaches  margining  the 
narrows;  but  elsewhere  on  this  coast  line  they  do  not  affect  the 
beaches,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtown,  where  the  average  rise  of 
tide  is  about  three  feet.  Even  here  the  travelling  of  the  beach,  which 
i»  solely  due  to  the  ebb-tide  current,  is  very  small,  as  it  only  continues 
for  an  hour  or  so  during  spring-tides. 

n.  The  EffecU  of  the  Wind  Waves. 

The  waves  of  this  class  that  act  on  this  coast  are  of  two  kinds, 
yii.y  *'  ground  sweUs,"  or  waves  generated  by  storms  in  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Channel,  and  the  waves  directly  due  to  the  winds  blowing  on 
the  coast.  Their  effects  are  either  to  pile  up  and  fill  the  beaches,  or 
to  cut  them  out. 

The  ordinary  wind  waves  assist  the  '^ flow-tide"  current  if  both 

craves  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  or  if  the  wind  waves  strike  the 

beach  at  an  acute  angle ;  if  they  strike  the  beach  at  a  right  angle  they 

fill  it  up,  forming  ''fulls"  and  "storm  beaches,"  while  if  they  are 

nmning  in  a  more  or  less  opposite  direction  to  the  flow-tide  they  cut 

oat  the  beach.     As  an  example:  Let  the  flow-tide  current  be  from 

Bonth  to  north,  on  an  east  coast.     If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  any  point 

between  S.  and  E.,  E.S.E.  by  £.  the  wind  waves  assist  the  tidal  current ; 

but  if  it  is  blowing  any  point  between  E.S.E  by  £.  and  E.N.E  by  E. 

ftrong,  the  wind  waves  will  stop  the  travelling  of  the  beach,  and  pile 

it  up,  forming  "fuU"  or  "storm  beaches;"  while  if  the  wind  is 

coining  from  any  point  between  E.N.E.  by  E.  and  N.  a  "  cutting  out 

tide"  IB  the  result.    This  cutting  out  is  due  to  the  ''  dancing  waves," 

Scented  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  current  and  the  wind  waves, 

vbich  toss  and  chum  up  the  sand  and  other  detritus,  thus  causing  it 

to  be  carried  out  by  the  back- wash  into  deep  water.     A  continuous 

beayy  wind  in  the  same  direction  as  the  flow-tide  will  accelerate  the 

<^vriage  of  a  beach  to  such  a  degi*ee  that  every  particle  of  sand,  gravel, 

and  shingle  may  be  carried  witii  the  tide,  thus  leaving  the  up-stream 

portion  of  a  beach  empty.     These  seem  to  be  the  general  effects ;  but 

iiear  Courtown,  where  tiie  difference  between  low  and  high- water  is 


^  In  a  Paper  "  On  the  Drifting  power  of  tidal  conents  verttu  that  of  wind 
^w'*  (Proe.  Boyal  Iziah  Academy,  2nd  aer.,  vol.  ii.  p.  448),  I  have  demon- 
^^'^^dfliat  the  xeaaon  why  the  larger  pebbles  oecnr  down  stream  on  some  beaches 
tt  weaoie  the  "  back- wash "  carries  down  and  ont  to  sea  the  small  gravel  and 
Mi^UeaTing  behind  it  on  the  slope  of  the  beach  the  larger  stones,  which  are  pushed 
vgBsr  and  earned  farther  along  the  beach  by  each  snccessiTe  wave. 

^  L  A.  PBOO.,  8EB.  H.,  TOL.  III. — SCIBMCl.  Q 
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only  a  few  fcot,  and  when  the  "ebb-tide"  cnrrent  Ib  excesnve, 
dnrintt  heavy  etorm  waves,  the  cuttmg  out  seems  to  Gontinne  lor  a 
little  time  into  the  ebb. 

"  Ground  swells  "  act  differently  to  the  ordinary  wind  waves,  as 
they  break  in  on  the  coast  line,  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so,  with  an 
undulating  or  rolling  motion  which  generates  a  condderable  "suck" 
or  back-wash.  The  wind  waves,  which  on  one  portion  of  a  coast 
line  assist  the  tidal  current  when  this  latter  is  flowing  in  a  normal 
direction,  may,  on  another  portion,  where  there  is  a  "  counter- tdde," 
act  differently.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  embayment  between  Hook 
Promontory  and  the  Saltec  Islands.  Here  a  gale  from  the  8.W.  assists 
the  tidal  current  between  the  Hook  and  the  Keragh  Islands,  and 
rapidly  carries  the  beach  to  the  N.E. ;  but  the  same  gale  striking  the 
beach  in  "  the  bite  "  on  the  north  of  Crossfamoge  Point,  to  the  east  of 
Bollytcige  Bay,  where  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tide  current,  forms  a 
great  "full",  while  along  the  Burrows  to  the  north  of  this  bay  it 
meets  the  counter-tide  obliquely,  and  cuts  out  the  beach.  Such  winds 
also  stop  the  seaward  driftage  of  the  shoal  at  Keragh  Islands,  thus 
cansing  great  "  fulls  "  in  the  strands  at  this  part  of  the  coast  line. 
During  such  winds,  at  certain  seasons,  great  masses  of  sea-wreck  or 
drift  seaweed  are  piled  up  in  "  the  bite  "  to  the  north  of  Croasfsr- 
noge.  These  weeds  grow  principally  on  the  rocky  bottoms  adjoining 
the  Saltee  Islands,  and  during  May  and  November,  the  seasons  for  the 
shedding  of  their  leaves,  the  storms  set  the  leaves  afloat,  and  the  tidal 
current  carries  them  northward  into  Ballyteige  Bay,  where  they  are 
met  and  stopped  by  the  storm  waves  and  dnven  on  shore  at  "  the 
bite,"  to  be  stranded  when  the  tide  ebbs.  Under  ordinary  circumstancea 
the  slope  of  the  beach  at  "the  bite"  is  less  than  10°,  and  sometimeB 
only  5  ,  but  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  S.W.  gale  the  slope  often  rises 
to  over  35°.  Three  or  four  high  tides,  however,  wiU  reduce  it  neaily 
toils  normal  condition;  the  "full"  being  carried  N.W.  along  the 
strand  of  the  Burrows  rapidly  filling  up  what  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
^e. 

Between  the  Saltees  and  Comsorc,  S.E.,  and  8.  winds  accelerate 
the  travelling  of  the  sands  to  the  Kilturk  Bank ;  bat  here  they  are 
met  by  the  "  half  counter- tide,"  thus  causing  "fulls"  in  this  locaUty. 
In  this  place,  at  the  proper  seasons,  there  is  also  a  great  stranding  of 
eea-wreck.  These  weeds  grow  near  the  Saltees  to  the  southward,  and 
near  Carnsore  to  the  eastward,  and  are  carried  to  this  locality  by  the 
tidal  current  from  the  8.  "W.,  and  by  the  "  half  counter-tide"  from  the 
E.  Ordinarily  the  weed  is  beached  on  the  coast  at  the  Sfnall  headland 
near  Eilturk  ;  but  if,  while  it  is  floating,  there  is  a  gale  from  the  8.  E., 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  will  be  landed  on  tiie  shore  N.E.  of 
Cam  BO  re. 

Observations  in  connexion  with  the  "  half  connter-tide "  running 
westward  from  Carnsore  are  instructive.  In  a  gale  from  the  S.  V., 
during  the  first  four  hours  of  the  "  flow-tide,"  the  beach  travels 
rapidly  towards  Carnsore  ;  bnt  after  the  "  half  counter-tide  "  seta  in, 
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ihe  driftage  is  westward.  This  forms  a  ''full"  («,  Fig.  1,  PI.  5)  on 
the  slope  of  the  beach,  and  gives  the  beach  a  lower  (3)  and  an  upper 
(r)  slope,  with  a  cess,  as  the  Butch  engineers  call  it  (a  e\  between ; 
thus  producing  a  section,  of  a  form  best  calculated  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves  in  the  succeeding  two  hours  of  the  f  uU  tide,  which  prevents 
the  storm  waves  from  having  full  effect  on  the  coast  line.  Ordinarily, 
however,  this  beach  is  much  cut  out,  especially  by  **  ground  swells;" 
and  when  the  shores  are  empty,  gales,  whether  from  the  S.  W.,  8.,  or 
S.  E.,  have  great  effect.  Consequently,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
the  coast  line  between  Lady's  Island  Lake  .and  Kilmore  has  been  con- 
wderably  denuded  away,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Patrick's 
Bridge.  These  beaches,  during  the  continuous  E.  and  N.  E.  winds  of 
the  spring  of  1876,  changed  from  their  ordinary  gravel  into  **  fulls"  of 
Bhingle.  This  must  have  been  solely  due  to  the  "  flow-tide  "  currents, 
as  for  months  no  wiod  waves  broke  on  the  coast. 

On  the  east  coast,  between  Greenore  and  Dalkey  Island,  as  a 
general  rule  the  beaches  are  travelling  north,  and  this  is  accelerated 
by  the  south  and  south-east  winds ;  there  are,  however,  long  stretches 
of  beach  swept  by  "  counter-tides,'*  at  which  places  these  winds  gene- 
rate "  cutting-out  tides."  Although  the  most  continuous  winds  are 
those  from  the  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  yet  they  are  not  effective  winds, 
as  they  come  across  the  land ;  their  only  effects  being  those  due  to  the 
"  ground  swells  "  generated  by  them  and  the  driftage  seaward  of  the 
-Solian  sands,  so  prevalent  on  the  east  coast  line  of  Ireland.  The 
^ds  that  do  the  most  damage  on  this  coast  are  those  from  the  S.W. ; 
but  the  most  continuous  that  effect  the  beaches  are  those  from  points 
between  E.  and  N.j  and  their  results  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  South  or  Ballygeary  Bay,  N.  W.  of 
Oreenore,  will  have  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  when  describing  the 
harbours  and  groynes,  so  at  present  they  may  be  passed  over.  In  the 
North  Bay  all  winds  seem  to  "  cut  out,"  this  being  due  to  the  com- 
plication of  the  tidal  currents,  the  beaches  rarely  being  full,  except 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  there  are  no  winds.  On  account  of 
the  great  cutting  out  along  this  beach,  the  marginal  cliffs  have  been 
vastly  denuded  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  "Cahore  Shingle 
Beach,"  at  the  north  of  the  bay,  is  fullest  during  S.  and  S.  E.  gales ; 
while  it  18  cut  out  by  winds  from  the  N.  E.  and  by  '*  ground  swells." 
After  8.  and  S.  W.  gales  it  is  often  smothered  up  with  fine  sand, 
blown  from  the  adjoining  accumulations  of  ^olian  drift. 

A  little  N.  W.  of  Cahore  Point  is  Poulduff  Pier,  with  the  beaches 
^^ccnmulated  since  it  was  erected,  while  farther  northward  are  the 
piers  and  other  works  at  Courtown.  These  will  be  described  hereafter ; 
but  it  may  now  be  mentioned  that  between  Cahore  and  Kilmichael 
Points  the  driftage  is  nearly  altogether  northward,  and  accelerated  by 
the  S.  and  S.  E.  wind,  while  the  N.  to  E.  winds  cut  out  the  strands. 
.  On  the  coast  line  S.  (Fig.  4,  PI.  6)  and  N.  (Fig.  5,  PL  6)  of  Bil- 
michael  Point  th^e  has  been  considerable  denudation  of  the  flandhilU 
since  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  made  (forty  years).    In  the  first  locality 

Q2 
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over  37  acres  have  been  earned  away  by  gales  from  the  S.S.  Here  tbere- 
isan  exceBaively  swift  tidal  current  to  Oie  N.N.E.,  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumBtanccH,  carries  all  the  beach  with  it,  and  leaves  no  pro- 
tccaon  between  the  sea  and  thcsundhills ;  consequently,  nnder  these 
circumstances  during  S.E.  i^les  the  wind  waves  have  full  power  on  the 
latter,  which  they  then  rapidly  denude  away.  Aa  previously  mentioned, 
o£F  Eilmichael  Point,  to  the  N.  E.,  is  a  "  race,"  due  to  the  meeting 
and  colliding  of  the  iust-mcntioued  tidal  current  and  a  "  counter-tide  " 
coming  from  the  northward ;  but  the  latter  is  affected  by  conttnuous 
winds  from  the  north  and  north-eastward,  prolonging  it  southward, 
and  forcing  the  "  connter-tide  "  round  the  Point  into  the  bay  to  the 
south  thereof.  ConBequcntly,  under  such  circumstances  these  winds, 
instead  of  cutting  out,  form  "  fulls  "  for  about  a  mile  in  the  strands  to 
the  8.W.  of  Kilmichael  Point,  thus  preserving  the  sandhills.  The  cross 
sections  accompanying  I'ig.  ia,  Fl.  6,  show  this  beach  to  true  scale. 
"So.  1  represents  the  beach  in  June,  1875,  when  it  was  one  continuous 
slope,  up  which  the  storm  waves  from  the  8.  E.  could  rush  with  full 
force  ;  while  cross  section  No.  3  shows  exactly  the  same  line  after  con- 
tinuous gales  from  the  north -eastward,  which  had  accumulated  a  wide 
foreshore  that  peifcctly  protected  the  sandhills  from  the  S.  E.  gales.^ 

Northward  of  Kilmichael  Point,  in  the  bay  at  the  mearing  of  the 
counties  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  the  denudation  of  the  sandhills  hs^ 
also  been  considerable  within  the  lost  forty  years  (Fig.  4,  PI.  6),  more 
than  20  acres  in  the  townlands  of  Cloon,  Lower  and  Upper,  having  been 
swept  away.  Here  there  is  a  "counter-tide"  ninning  8.,  and  the 
wind  from  points  between  E.  and  N.  accelerate  the  southward  travel- 
ling of  the  beach,  but  E.  winds  cut  it  out.  During  none  of  my  visits 
were  the  beaches  "  full,"  there  being  a  gradual  slope,  up  which  the 
atorm  waves  from  the  S.  E.  could  run  with  full  force,  and  impinge  on 
the  sandhills.  According  to  the  information  supplied  to  me,  the  latter 
are  only  denuded  by  8.  E.  galea,  these  being  most  effective  when  the 
strand  is  empty.' 

Farther  northward  are  the  beaches  of  the  bays  at  Wicklow 
and  Bray ;  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe  them  further  than  to 
mention  the  "storm  beaches."  These  peculiar  ridges  are  very  rare  S. 
of  Wicklow  Head ;  in  fact,  on  that  portion  of  tiie  coast  they  are  so 


•  This  ia  a  most  remarkable  place,  u,  in  recent  years,  the  undhillB  at  one  tiine 
■eem  to  be  forming,  and  at  others  wasting  away.  Some  of  the  old  men  can  poiiil 
out  the  eiteTuioKB  of  the  sandhills  prior  to  Che  Ordnaoca  Burrey,  and  the  roadi  that 
tlMd  to  lead  to  (hem,  whi::h  now  end  at  eteep  cUfEB  ;  vhile  one  old  moo,  in  Jun^ 
1876,  pointed  out,  in  a  cliff  that  had  only  been  uncovered  the  preyious  winter,  an 
old  qiiany  that  must  have  been  worked  vilL  iroH  tooU  prior  to  the  accumulation  <A 
the  annilkill«  that  eiist«d  Then  the  Oidnonce  Surrey  was  made. 

<  Altbouvh  I  visited  this  place  frequently,  I  never  had  the  salisfaction  of  Gnd- 
iikg  the  bea<^  "fuU"  ;  while  the  informatian  I  received  was  unwtisfoctory,  u  th* 
native  said, "  everything  travels  to  the  north."  Tet  I  could  prove  by  the  amisge 
of  the  locli  fragments,  aW  by  the  eiperimenta  made  at  my  diSeient  visita,  lliat  tie 
beach  travelled  south  during  "  flow  tide  "  ("  coDDter-tide   }. 
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indistinct,  that  no  one  unacquainted  with  such  accumulations  would 
ubserre  tiiem ;  but  they  are  characteristic  of  the  8.  portion  of  the 
strands  of  Wicklow  and  Killiney  Bays,  always  occurring  in  connexion 
with  the  **  connter-tides."     They  are  best  developed  during  directly 
on-shore  gales  from  the  E.     If  formed  during  the  rise  of  &e  spring 
tides,  each  ridge  after  being  produced  is  destroyed  by  the  next  **  flow- 
tide,"  but  if  formed  during  the  fall  of  the  springs,  successive  nearly 
parallel  ridges  accumulate  (Fig.  2,  Plate  5),  which  remain  till  the  next 
spring,  when  they  are  levelled,  and  the  material  carried  southwardJ^ 
It  ought  to  be  specially  pointed  out,  that  the  storms  which  cut  out 
the  leaches  may  not  he  the  same  as  those  tchieh  denude  away  the  marginal 
tUffi,    The  beaches  are  principally  "cut  out"  by  '* ground  swells," 
or  storm  waves,  that  come  in  an  opposite,  or  obliquely  opposite,  direc- 
tion to  the  "flow-tide"  current,  or  they  may  be  carried  forward  by 
the  sole  agency  of  the  tidal  current,  or  by  the  latter  assisted  by  wind 
waves  coming  in  a  similar  direction.     Any  of  these  causes  may  scoop 
out  or  sweep  a  strand  bare,  and  leave  it  with  little  or  no  beach ;  and, 
under  the  latter  circumstances,  the  storm  waves  act  with  full  force  on 
the  marginal  cliffs."     A  small  storm  when  the  strand  is  empty  may 
do  great  damage  on  the  coast  line ;  while  a  great  storm  with  a  full 
beach  will  do  scarcely  any.     The  best  section  of  a  beach  seems  to  be 
that  similar  to  Fig.  1,  Plate  5,  having  below,  or  to  seaward,  a  slope  (&), 
above  which   is  a  flat   or  "cess"  (a,  c\  and  higher  up   a   second 
slope  (c),  which  is  succeeded  by  a  second  "  cess."   Such  beaches,  how- 
erer,  seem  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  they  usually  having  crors  sections 
Mmilarto  that  in  Fig.  4a,  PL  6,  with  a  slope  below  and  a  wido  '*  cess" 
above;  but  on  the  "  cess"  in  this  case  the  waves  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  power  before  they  reach  the  marginal  cliffs. 

Extraordinary  high  tides,  unaccompanied  with  wind,  seem  to  do 
little  or  no  damage  on  an  open  seaboard.  In  March,  1867,  there  was 
a  remarkably  high  tide  on  the  coast  of  Ghdway,  the  traces  of  which 
were  scarcely  perceptible  along  the  open  coast,  even  on  the  sandhills ; 
but  in  the  land-locked  bays  it  did  considerable  damage  to  the  piers 


t^  On  this  pordon  of  the  Irish  shore,  where  there  is  a  tidal  current,  the  '*  storm 
beaches "  only  exist  durin{|  the  intervals  between  the  spring  tides ;  but  in  other 
pUces,  where  there  Ib  a  "  nse  "  and  "fall"  of  tide,  but  no  currents,  the  *'  storm 
beadles''  remain,  and  add  to  the  extent  of  the  land.  The  latter  is  very  well  seen 
in  North  "Wales,  along  the  coast  line  of  Morecambe  Bay,  as  also  in  other  places. 

^\  AitBT  Tery  wet  seasons  great  ffldls  of  the  cliffs  often  take  place ;  but  until  the 
^iebrifl  is  denuded  away,  few  or  no  further  falls  will  td^e  place.  The  natives  will 
often  tell  you  that  so  many  yards  are  going  yearly,  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
^  point  to  the  waste  of  the  previous  winter,  they  supposing  that  the  same  happens 
crery  year.  The  greatest  falls  occur  at  the  highest  cliffs,  on  which  account  the 
greatest  wa^te  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in  these  localities ;  but  after  careful 
<^CQUtaon  I  find  t^  not  to  be  the  case.  None  of  the  high  cliffs  reach  an  average 
^'aste  of  *75  ft.  per  aimum,  and  generally  the  loss  is  less  than  *5  ft,  whUe  in 
places  the  low  cliffs  have  ^een  denuded  away  as  much  as  25  feet  per  annum.  The 
^i^^tMt  denudation  on  the  whole  line  ol  coast  between  Hook  and  Balkey  is  at  the 
low  diff  near  St.  Patrick's  Bridge,  Kilmore. 
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and  Bea  walls.  This  damage  was  not  due  to  the  direct  force  of  the 
ivaTeB,  but  to  other  circumstances.  In  this  county  nearly  all  the 
piers  and  walls  have  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  faces,  and  at  the  time 
mentioned,  on  account  of  the  greater  height  of  tlie  nater,  these  facta 
caused  waves  to  rise,  that  fell  on  and  behind  the  piers,  thus  removing 
the  coping  stones,  and  In  places  breaking  the  structures.  In  somi; 
places  the  sea  walls  were  similarly  injured,  while  in  others  the  watrt 
flowing  over  the  waljp  cut  away  the  backing,  and  gradually  cut  out 
breaches  from  the  inside  to  the  outside. 

On  January  3,  1877,  there  was  on  the  east  coast  a  very  high  tide, 
which  tilong  the  Wicklow  coaat  was  accompanied  by  very  modciati 
wind."  This  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Dublin  and  Wicklaw 
Bailway  between  Greystones  and  Wicklow ;  not  so  much  by  the  direct 
force  of  the  waves  as  by  their  height,  they  flowing  over  the  line,  and 
the  overflow  cutting  into  tlic  loud  side  of  the  embankment,  thus  gia- 
dually  eating  out  the  breaches.  In  no  place  did  a  breach  commenci 
at  the  outside."  This  tide  did  not  cause  a  "full"  of  the  beach. 
although  it  pushed  the  margin  higher  and  more  inland  than  formerly. 
Between  Newcastle  and  the  Wicklow  Chemical  Works  it  encroached, 
in  places,  as  much  as  three  yards,  into  the  Murrough  {angliee  eco 
plain) ;  and  the  heath  after  the  tide  presented  a  gradual  slope,  harinf 
shingle  and  gravel  to  the  margin  of  the  old  beach  with  fine  sand  at 
the  new  portion.  Elsewhere  along  the  east  coast  of  Wicklow  an'l 
Wexford  this  high  tide  did  little  damage.  It  invaded  kitchen  mid- 
dens and  such  like  accumulations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and 
floated  out  vast  numbers  of  bottle  corks,  which  in  all  cases  were  car- 
ried northward  by  the  "flow"  and  stranded  along  the  margin  of  tht 
full  tide. 

During  the  last  six  years  various  experiments  were  made  during  thi' 
different  stages  of  the  tide,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  in  different 
directions,  as  also  when  "  ground  swells"  were  coming  in,  to  tcstthi' 
travelling  of  the  beach,  and  also  to  discover  what  caused  the  "  cutting 
out"  of  the  beaches,  and  their  filling  iu  with  white  quartz  pebbU'; 
about  the  size  of  hen  eggs.  The  effects  of  each  wave  were  noted; 
these,  of  courso,  caunot  now  be  described  in  detail ;  we  shall  give  only 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  ea^t 
coast.  We  cannot  do  the  same  for  the  coast  between  Camsore  and 
the  Hook,  as  the  "  counter- tides"  there  cause  so  many  complicatioaF. 


'^  This  nearl]'  always  is  the  rauae  of  breaches  in  the  sleep-fared  ein1>ai±iaeD'> 
ao  general  in  Ireland  to  prolect  the  lUSereat  iatulces ;  they  atl  fail  from  the  vatiT 
topping  them  and  bieactiing  them  behind. 
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Summary  of  the  General  EffeeU  of  Tides  and  Winds  on  the  East  Coast 

hetfceen  Camsore  and  Dalhey, 

W.  and  8.W.  Winds 

generate  "  groimd  swells."  In  places  they  drift  the  sand  from 
the  land  out  to  sea,  and  on  to  the  beaches. 

8.  Winds 

in  places  cause  "fulls"  at  the  northern  extremities  of  the 
strtuidBy  due  partly  to  the  banking  up  of  the  beach,  and  partly 
to  the  land  driftage  of  sand.x  They  often  generate  ''ground 
swells." 

BJB.  Winds 

cany  away  the  southern  end  of  the  beaches,  to  fill  them  in  nt 
the  northern.  At  Poulduff  (Cahore),  two  strong  twelve-hour 
gales  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cut  out  the  *'  fulls"  south  and 
north  of  the  pier. 

SJI.B.  by  S.  to  E.N.E.  by  E. 

generally  heap  up  the  beaches.  In  places,  however,  on  account 
of  coming  obliquely  to  the  flow-tide  current,  they  in  part  cut 
them  out,  forming  transverse  ridges  on  the  beach,  Fig.  4,  PL  5. 
The  first  drives  up  sand,  gravel,  and  stones,  and  strands  them ; 
while  the  second  ' '  licks  "  them  out.  To  form  this  class  of  beach 
the  wind  waves  are  not  as  effective  as  the  tidal  currents,  and  the 
materials  are  more  stranded  than  removed ;  so  that  while  the 
wind  lasts  the  strand  fills. 

S.S.  Winds 

cut  out  the  northern  portions  of  the  strands,  while  they  often 
"fill"  the  beach  to. the  southward.  The  most  remarkable 
"fulls"  due  to  these  winds  are  the  previously-mentioned 
"fulls"  to  the  S.W.  of  Kilmichael  Point,  the  "fulls"  in  the 
strand  near  Wicklow,  and  in  the  strand  near  Bray.  In  the  first 
locality,  aftc^r  the  continuous  winds  from  the  north-eastward 
during  the  spring  of  1876,  a  foreshore  formed,  in  places  over 
200  yards  wide,  at  the  base  of  a  cliff,  where,  during  the  previ- 
ous wioter,  there  was  deep  water. 

V.  Winds. 

No  direct  influence  of  these  winds  was  observed,  except  that 
they  seemed  to  retard  the  flow  of  the  tide  up  the  Irish  Sea. 

Qnmnd  swells, 

with  the  "flow-tide,"  usually  "cut  out."  They  sometimes 
form  transversely -ridged  beaches  similar  to  those  due  to  E. 
winds  (Fig.  4,  PI.  5) ;  but  in  such  cases  the  cutting  out  is  gene- 
rally in  excess. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "ebb-tide,"  sometimes  "cut  out, 
especially  near  Courtown. 


»> 
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9roimd  swell* — eontmiied. 

With  E.  wiudB,  sometimes  seem  to  assist  in  filling  the  beaches, 
but  with  N.E.  winds  they  "  cut  out." 

With  the  "  counter- tides,"  "  cut  oat "  the  beaches. 

With  the  "  half  counter-tides,"  sometimes  "  fill  in  "  the 
beaches. 
The  catting  out  due  to  "ground  swells"  and  contrary  winds  is 
liferent  from  that  due  to  the  8.E.  winds;  as  the  latter  cany  the 
Deach  forward,  while  the  other  suck  out  the  beach  into  deep  water. 
*  Ground  swells "  due  to  S.  winds  break  on  the  shore  line  nearly  as 
juickly  as  ordinary  wind  waves ;  but  the  waves  of  the  other  "  ground 
iwells"  have  inteirals  of  one,  two,  five,  or  more  minut«s  between 
;hem ;  the  latter  are  much  larger  than  the  wind  or  tidal  waves,  which 
nay  be  breaking  at  the  same  time,  rise  much  higher  on  the  beach,  and 
>ften  at  one  sweep  carry  away  a  mass  of  material  that  it  has  taken 
k  number  of  the  small  waves  to  pile  up.  Some  of  the  big  waves,  or 
'rollers,"  that  visit  the  coast  on  rare  occasions,  are  due  to  eaith- 
juakes. 

III.  Tie  Carriay*  o/largt  Stone*  m  Iteep  Heater. 

On  the  coast  of  Oalway,  in  many  of  the  small  bays  or  strands,  are 
beaches  composed  of  very  large,  roundish  shingle,  many  of  the  blocks 
weighing  two  or  three  cwt.  and  a  few  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  These 
beaches  were  found  to  be  fuller  after  storaiB  than  at  other  times: 
many  of  the  blocks  were  derived  from  rocks  situated  more  or  leas  tn 
the  southward  of  the  beaches,  and  those  blocks,  in  order  t«  reach  the 
pontions  in  which  they  were,  must  have  travelled  through  water  fif- 
teen or  more  fathoms  deep.  As,  after  storms,  laminaria  and  other  deep- 
water  seaweeds  were  observed  to  he  attached  to  the  blocks  most  re- 
cently brought  in,  a  series  of  observations  were  made  during  the  calms. 
It  was  ascertained  that,  in  places  both  in  the  hays  and  in  the  open  sea, 
in  water  from  twenty  fathoms  deep  to  low  water  of  spring  tidcf, 
there  are  variously- sized  blocks  scattered  about  irregularly  on  sandy 
bottoms;  and  on  these  seaweeds  grow  rapidly,  some  having  Icavrs 
whose  measured  lengths  were  over  twenty  feet.  It  was  also  foond  that, 
when  the  leaves  were  full  grown,  the  weeds  made  the  stones  buoyant ; 
in  some  cases  so  mnch  so  that  they  were,  during  each  "flow-tide," 
Irift^  from  their  places  towards  the  shore.  By  other  observatioos  it 
was  found  that  places  which  had  been  dotted  over  with  stones,  with 
sea  weeds  attached,  were  after  storms  free  from  them.  This  wos 
ascertained  by  marking  favourable  spots  on  the  chart,  and  visiting 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  during  low  water,  after  a  storm.  Some  of 
these  stations  were  four  miles  from  the  coast  line. 

Hr.  3.  Chaloner  Smith,  K.  Inst.  C.E.,  pointed  out  to  me  a  sandy 
itrand,  below  the  south  end  of  the  Bray  shingle  beach,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  always  free  from  blocks.  Circumstances  prevented  me 
[rom  making  observations  here,  therefore  I  turned  my  attention  to 
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a  similarly  circamstanced  sandy  strand  at  the  west  end  of  the  Tacum- 
«hin  JBolian  sand  ridges  (Chart  sheet,  xiv.),  which  was  visited  during 
low  water  on  April  4,  1876,  after  a  heavy  gale  from  the  8.W.     Sec- 
tion (Plate  5,  Fig.  3)  represents  the  form  of  the  heach.    Below,  at  the 
line  of  low  water,  there  was  nearly  level,  undisturbed  fine  sand ;  next 
above  this  was  a  slope  of  shingle,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand.     At 
A  and  B,  above  and  below  the  shingle  slope,  were  lines  of  blocks 
with  deep-seaweeds  attached  to  them,  and  a  few  similar  blocks  were 
scattered    over  the  slope,  while  they  were  very  numerous  on  the 
nearly  flat  undisturbed  sand,  between  B  and  C.     As  the  tide  rose, 
the  blocks  to  which  seaweed  was  attached  began  to  travel  landwards, 
nlthongh  there  was  no  wind,  and  only  slight  waves,  due  to  a  *'  ground 
swell."     When  visited  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  not  a  block 
lemained  on  the  fine  sand,  and  only  a  few  on  the  shingle  slope, 
they  having  been  collected  into  horizontal  lines  at  A  and  B.     Subse- 
quently this  beach,  as  also  others  similarly  circumstanced,  were  visited 
after  storms,  and  in  all  cases  the  results  were  the  same ;  as  the  large 
stones  attached  to  deep- seaweeds  were  brought  in,  and  in  one  or  two 
tides  sorted  and  arranged  in  lines,  below  and  above  the  slope  of  the 
beach. 

When  discussing  this  subject  with  Mr.  Thos.  Winder,  M.  Inst. 
€.£.,  he  mentioned  that  after  he  had  ran  out  the  Dover  Breakwater 
into  ten  fathoms  water, ''  pebbles,  during  storms,  were  carried  round  it, 
foundations  opened  were  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  pebbles  usu- 
ally not  being  larger  than  nuts,  but  sometimes  as  large  as  hen  eggs ; 
"while  rounded  chalk  flints,  from  the  Shakespeare  Clifl,  were  carried  to 
the  end  of  the  breakwater  " ;  also  that  a  piece  of  iron  plant,  about  1*5 
feet  by  2  feet,  and  1  *5  inches  thick,  was,  during  a  gale,  blown  off  the 
stage,  and  carried  about  twenty  feet  to  leeward,  or  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  work,  in  water  about  ten  fathoms  deep.  '*  I  traced 
the  track  of  it  through  the  small  thread-like  seaweed,  and  my  conclu- 
sions, as  I  stood  on  the  sea-bed,  were  that  the  sea  undoubtedly  moves 
things  which  may  fall  upon,  and  stand  above,  the  general  sea-bed  in 
depths  of  ten  fathoms ;  although  it  does  not  move  the  fine  and  tender 
growth  which  my  feet  trod  into  the  surface,  and  my  hands  easily 
pulled  out  of  it." 

During  storms  large  stones,  with  deep-seaweed  attached,  are  car- 
ried up  on  to  St.  Patrick's  Bridge,  near  Kilmore,  county  Wexford, 
as  also  on  to  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Long  Bank  ofl  Ballygeary  Bay. 
At  the  Eish  Bank,  ofl  Dublin  Bay,  an  attempt  was  made  to  erect  a 
lighthouse  on  screw  piles ;  but  it  was  given  up,  as  the  flanges  of  the 
piles  were  broken  by  large  blocks  in  the  accumulation  of  sand.  Such 
blocks  were  probably  carried  by  seaweed  to  this  shoal,  as  the  shifting 
nature  of  which  shows  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  present 
«ea,  and  not  a  submerged  hill  of  boulder  drift. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  would  appear  that  large  blocks 
<»n  be  drifted  in  considerable  depths  of  water :  not  by  the  simple  im- 
pulse of  the  currents  or  storm  waves,  applied  directly  to  them,  but  by 
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ction,  combined  with  tlic  booyancy  given  to  the  atones  by  the 
1  of  the  seaweed  on  them.  Tidal  ciurentB  of  great  depti),  if 
is  BufScient  weed  attached  to  a  etone,  would,  although  slowly, 
idually  carry  it  into  water  of  a  Bufflcient  depth  to  be  indaenced 
rm  waves,  ^ter  which  the  driftage  would  be  accelerated.  In 
lasca  I  have  observed  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  wcedfi  attached 
perior  to  the  weight  of  small  stones,  and  that  the  latter,  when 
from  their  sand  ^d,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  cmrenta.  Tha» 
one,  no  matter  what  its  size,  if  the  buoyancy  of  the  weeds  at- 
exceedod  its  weight,  may  be  drifted  by  a  tidal  current  in  any 
on,  no  matter  what  depth  the  water  between  the  place  from 
it  first  started  to  that  at  which  it  was  finally  stranded.  In  cod- 
1  with  the  growth  of  seaweed,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  at  the 
^ary  pier,  during  the  time  the  works  were  discontinued  in  1B77 
e  resumption  of  operations  in  1878,  the  divers  found  the  foun- 
s  (consisting  of  bags  of  concrete),  laid  down  the  previous  year, 
grown  by  a  thick  forest  of  seaweed  over  eight  feet  in  height." 

Th»  £ffeeia  of  tht  TraviUing  of  th»  Beaehei  on  the  Marbom-t  aid 
Pien  between  Hook  Point  and  Dalkey  Iiland. 

6  principal  piers  and  harbours  on  the  coast  line  between  Hook 
and  Balkey  Island  are  those  at  Eilmore,  Sallygeary,  Wexfoid, 
iS  (Cahore),  Courtown,  Arklow,  Wicklow,  Oreystones,  and  Bray, 
these,  except  those  at  Wicklow  and  Greystones,  are  unsatisfactory 
ount  of  the  driftage  of  the  beaches,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
irtown  and  Arklow  the  land  sand  driftage.  The  present  state 
)e  different  harbours  and  piers  seems  due  to  there  having  been 
iwance  made  for  the  travelling  and  the  stoppage  thereat  of  the 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  tidal  currents  and  wind  waves. 
condition  suggests  that  in  all  such  conatructions,  if  it  is  possible 
id  it,  no  impediments  should  be  placed  in  the  line  in  which  the 
naturally  travels  ;  also  that  the  piers  ought  to  be  perpendicular 
coast  lino,  and  not  curved ;  as  those  of  the  first  class  act  similar 
headlands,  and  generate  a  "  half  counter-tide  "  a  few  hours  be- 
igh  water,  which  keeps  sand  from  accumulating  alongside  them. 
T.HO&E  QcAT.—This  is  situated  on  the  South  Wexford  coast, 
half  way  between  St.  Patrick's  Bridge  and  Crossfamoge  Point 
1,  PI.  6}.  The  harbour  Is  sheltered  by  the  pier  from  the  W.  and 
winds,  but  it  is  open  to  S.  E.  and  E.  winds,  and  when  these 
itrongly  the  Ashing  boats  have  to  be  drawn  into  the  "  old  boat 
ir."  The  "flow-tide"  driftage  goes  K.  £.  from  the  Saltees  t» 
;.  Patrick's  Bridge,  and  from  thence  westward  to  Crossfamoge ; 
eing  stopped  by  the  pier,  it  is  rapidly  silting  up  the  harbour.  The 
^  of  the  beaches  and  the  direction  of  the  more  prevalent  and 
ctive  winds  being  as  described  above,  it  would  appear  that  the 
advantageous  situation  for  the  quay  would  have  been  on  St. 
k's  Bridge ;  while  to  protect  the  harbour  from  the  S.  and  S.  W. 
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winds  a  breakwater  could  have  been  erected  in  the  strait  between 
Crossfamoge  and  the  Korth  Saltee.  Such  structures  would  have  con- 
stituted  a  harbour  protected  from  all  bad  winds,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  have  presented  any  obstacles  to  the  free  driftage  past  of 
the  sands  and  beaches. 

Balltoeaiit  Ship  Pixb. — This  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is 
to  consist  of  a  pier  in  deep  water,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
land  by  a  yiaduct.  The  shipping  will  have  harbourage  on  the  east 
side  of  the  pier,  while  the  beach  can  drift  past  under  the  yiaduct  and 
thence  westward  along  the  shore  Hue.  When  it  was  commenced,  a 
short  land  pier  was  run  out  to  low  water  of  spring  tide,  from  which 
the  Yiaduct  should  start :  this  land  pier,  however,  acted  as  a  groyne, 
and  the  small  embayment  to  the  east  rapidly  filled  up.  To  this 
we  will  return  hereafter  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
groynes. 

Wkzfobd  Hasboub. — The  shifting  sands  at  the  entrance  into  Wex- 
ford Harbour  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  expense  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  but  as  that  eminent 
engineer  Sir  John  Coade,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  has  lately  reported  on  them, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  make  any  remarks  or  suggestions 
about  them. 

PoiTLDUFF  QuA^T  (Cahoro). — This  was  built  for  the  convenience  of 
the  boats  during  the  herring  fishing,  and  for  landing  the  cargoes  of 
vessels  during  calm  weather.  It  is  a  pier  running  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  beachy  and  having  in  the  centre  of  it  a  culvert  to  carry  off  the 
drainage  from  the  Cahore  flats ;  while  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  pier,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  wooden  bridge,  is  a  short  break- 
water (Fig.  2,  PI.  6).  This  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  every-  way, 
as  north  and  south  of  the  pier  great ''  fulls  "  have  collected,  which  not 
only  prevent  boats  approaching  the  pier,  but  also  have  stopped  the 
month  of  the  culvert.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  driftage  south 
of  Cahore  Point  moves  northward,  and  after  it  passes  the  point  it 
tarns  westward  into  the  PouldufP  beach,  where  it  is  stopped  by  the 
pier.  N.  E.  winds  cut  the  "  full "  to  the  north  of  the  pier,  but  they 
are  prevented  from  acting  on  the  south  ''full"  by  that  structure; 
and  as  long  as  the  south  **  full "  remains,  the  pier  continues  banked 
up;  for  as  fast  as  the  north  **  full "  is  cut  out  it  is  replenished  from 
tbe  south  one.  This  pier  is  never  clear,  except  after  a  storm  from 
the  S.  £.,  which  has  caused  both  the  south  and  north  ''  fulls  "  to  travel 
rapidly  northward. 

When  the  conditions  of  this  locality  are  considered,  it  would 
appear  that  when  the  pier  was  first  contemplated  the  site  chosen  for 
it  ought  to  have  been  near  Cahore  Point.  If  it  had  been  erected  there 
it  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  present  driftage,  while  it 
would  have  given  shelter  to  the  boats  from  the  S.  and  S.E.  winds. 
Under  present  circumstances,  the  pier  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
fiecuiing  and  making  permanent  the  south  ''full."     This  could  bo 
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Fected  by  piling,  or  a  concrete  vail  along  its  mai^in."  If  thiB  vere 
ine,  the  north  "full"  ought  booq  to  be  carried  away  by  the  tidal 
iftage  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  K.  fi.  winds. 

CorBTOWN  Habboitr. — This  haa  not  been  a  Bucceaafol  nndeitakiiig. 
he  work  consistH  of  two  parallel  piers  leading  to  a  small  basin,  into 
hich  the  Owcnavorragh  has  been  conducted  by  a  canal  cat  from 
lortovn  House  (Fig.  3,  PI.  6).  Within  and  near  the  month  of  the 
u'bour  a  bar  accumulates,  over  which  it  is  both  difficult  and  dan- 
irous  to  haul  tbe  boats  except  in  calm  weather. 

None  of  the  conditions  of  the  locality  seem  to  hare  been  conadered 
.  laying  out  this  harbour.  As  at  Foulduff,  bo  here  also,  the  most  ad- 
mtageouH  site  would  have  been  near  the  point  (Breanoge  Head); 
»ides,  the  two  piers  should  not  have  been  of  equal  length :  it  is  in  ccn- 
quence  of  their  being  so  that  tbe  nearly  impassable  bar  is  formed. 
be  driftage  and  cutting  out  of  the  beach  is  similar  to  that  at  Ponl- 
iff,  but  the  N.  E.  winds  haye  little  or  no  power  between  the  piers 
I  cut  out  the  bar." 

There  seem  to  he  facilities  for  constructing,  even  nndcr  present 
rcumatanccs,  a  good  harbour  in  this  locality  for  a  coasting  trade. 
nt  to  do  this  the  south  "  fuU  "  would  have  to  be  secured  and  made 
trmanent  by  a  retaining  wall  from  Breanoge  Head  to  the  south  pier : 
le  latter  should  be  lengthened  into  deep  water  by  a  stage  similar  ta, 
it  higher  than,  that  which  is  now  in  ruins;  while  the  north  pier 
ight  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  land  driftage  from  the  sandhill  to  the 
)rth  preyented  by  a  wall  or  trees.  The  retaining  wall  from  Breanoge 
ead  would  prevent  detritus  accumulating  on  tbe  south  of  the  piers, 
'  be  carried  by  every  "  flow-tide"  into  the  harbour  mouth.  A  stage 
stead  of  a  solid  pier  would  not  interfere  with  the  driftage,  while  the 
itting  away  of  the  north  pier  woiJd  give  the  N.  E.  winds  full  power 
'  cutting  out  any  bar  that  might  accumulate. 

Arklow  Harbour  is  circumstanced  somewhat  similarly  to  Courtown 
arbour.     I  hope  to  describe  it  fvilly  elsewhere. 

WiCKLow  ASD  Gketbtoites  Hahbours. — At  these  localities  the  obser- 
ttions  made  were  not  sufficient  to  be  of  much  value.  At  Wicklow 
le  sbinglo  beach  does  not  travel  far  enough  south  to  block  the 
[trance.  This  seems  to  he  due  to  the  "  half  counter-tide"  previously 
entioned,  which  a  few  hours  before  high  water  runs  from  Bride's 
cad  westward.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  as  the  head 
aters  of  the  Vartry,  which  river  liere  flows  into  the  sea,  were  cut 
F  some  years  ago  to  supply  Dublin  with  water,  some  alteration 
ould  have  since  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  bar  at  Wicklaw 


>'  Piling  faili  on  tliis  cout  on  sccount  of  the  vonn  ;  it  ia  tberefore  not  to  be 


'*  Some  yean  Hgo  the  end  of  the  north  pier  wu  carried  an-ay  b}'  a  atorm,  ud 
liilB  it  WM  in  ruins  the  bar  diminiahed,  hut  »ince  the  pier  wa»  repured  the  h«r 
»  been  as  bad  as  ever. 
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Harbour.     Yet,  as  I  have  been  informed;  the  river  bar  has  not  per- 
ccptibly  changed  since  that  time. 

Braj  Harbonr  has  met  with  various  disasters,  which  I  havo 
described  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers^ 
Ireland. 

Y.  The  Groynes  on  the  Coast  Line  between  Hooh  and  Ddlkey. 

Oir  no  coast  line  are  groynes  so  necessary  as  in  that  now  under 
consideration,  especially  in  pcu^  of  Wexford  and  Dublin  where  valu- 
able land  is  yearly  disappearing ;  yet  they  have  been  erected  only  in 
isolated  spot«. 

Near  Tacumshin  Lake,  on  the  south  coast  of  Wexford,  two  small 
systems  of  groynes  were  made,  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  These 
consist  of  a  lateral  barrier,  from  which  shoi't  groynes  extend  to  a  little 
below  high  water-mark.  These  were  most  effective ;  the  lateral  bar- 
rier and  the  upper  portions  of  the  groynes  stopping  the  land  driftage 
of  the  .£oliaii  sand,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  groynes  pounded 
up  the  shingle  beach :  permanent  ramparts  are  the  result. 

The  landward  portion  of  the  Ballygeary  Pier,  although  not  in- 
tended as  a  groyne,  has  acted  as  such,  and  is  an  accidental  proof  of 
what  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  groynes 
on  this  coast  line.     In  1873,  and  previous  years  before  the  pier  was 
commenced,  **  fuUs"  were  formed  on  the  beach  line  between  Greenore 
and  Bosslare  Coastguard  Station  after  continuous  E.  and  N.  E.  winds  ; 
wiile  at  other  times  the  "flow-tide"  current  sweeps  the  rocks  clean 
at  the  base  of  the  marl  cliffs,  thus  leaving  the  latter  open  to  the 
full  force  of  the  storm  waves.     In  the  spring  of  1875,  "fulls"  accu- 
mulated between  Greenore  and  the  new  pier  during  the  E.  and  N.  E. 
▼inds ;  and  since  then  these  have  not  been  cut  out,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  gradually  increasing.     The  small  embayment  to  the  east  of 
the  pier  has  been  quite  filled  up,  and  now  "  sand-dunes"  are  gradually 
growing  on  it ;  while  farther  8.  E.  the  rock  section  is  almost  con- 
cealed, and  the  denudation  of  the  marginal  marl  cliff  is  gradually 
ceasing.    This  pier,  or  groyne,  seems  also  to  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  marl  cliffs  to  the  westward  of  it.    For,  although  the 
strands  at  the  base  of  those  cliffs  appear  very  little  fuller  than  for- 
merly, yet  their  denudation  seems  to  be  gradually  decreasing. 

Here  we  may  also  mention  other  accidentally-formed  groynes  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Eormerly  the  alva  marina  was  in  great 
^uest,  and  iSie  weed  was  carefully  gathered.  About  the  year  1876 
the  trade  fell  off,  and  the  ungathered  weed  was  carried  by  the  tide 
^d  lodged  in  masses  along  the  east  end  of  the  embankment  of  the 
North  intake  in  Wexford  Harbour.  Previously  to  this  the  sea  was 
cutting  out  and  endangering  the  stability  of  the  embankment,  but  the 
mass  of  seaweed  formed  a  groyne  against  which  masses  of  sand 
^^e  since  accumulated.  In  the  winter  of  1872-3  numerous  larg& 
^>^  of  drift  timber  were  stranded  on  the  Wexford  coast.    One  of 
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leBc,  a  little  south  of  the  Blackwater,  was  floated  in,  during  a  spring 
de,  against  the  cliff,  where  it  was  fastened  by  a  chain  and  \th,  far 
rer  six  months.  During  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  remain  the 
ad  driftage  collected  against  it  a  mass  of  ^olian  sand,  which  bu 
nee  become  permanent,  and  has  stopped  the  denndation  of  the  diS- 
ue.  Slips  of  the  cliffs  also  form  groynes,  but  only  temporarily,  u 
ley  are  gradually  cut  away  by  the  sea.  Ponldolf,  Conrtown,  and 
rklow  piers  have  also  acted  as  groynes,  and  to  the  southward  d 
ich  of  these  are  now  considerable  permanent  accumulations. 

On  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  between  the  Kilcoole  railway  stahon 
id  The  Broaches,  very  effective  groynes  were  constructed.  These 
ere  erected  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  "  flow-tide  "  current 
as  rapidly  cutting  away  the  beach  and  endangering  the  railway; 
hile  the  Company  were  restricted  from  making  any  works  ontnde 
leir  boundary,  a  width  of  less  than  six  yards,  and  any  groynes 
laced  inside  such  limits  wonld  extend  only  a  short  distance  beloir 
igh  water-mark.  They  were,  however,  erected,  the  principal  ones 
^ing  over  six  feet  high  ;  and,  although  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
;  unfavourable,  they  filled  rapidly,  and  formed  a  rampart  that  has 
opped  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Esplanade  at  Bray  there  is  a  system  of 
roynes ;  but  various  circumstances  have  combined  to  make  them 
leffective.  Their  site  was  only  a  short  distance  south  of  the  channel 
it  of  Bray  Harbour ;  and  the  wster  from  the  lirer  and  estuary  cut 
f  the  southward  driftage  of  the  beach  to  them,  carrying  it  seaward, 
hile  the  detritus  that  was  beached  on  the  south  of  the  harbour 
lonnel  was  immediately  carted  away ;  thus  much  of  the  mat«iials 
lat  should  have  filled  the  groynes  never  reached  them.  In  addition 
<  this,  the  groynes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  planned  or 
■ected.  They  were  constructed  of  round  timber,  driven  down  verti- 
tlly ;  and  in  no  place  in  Ireland  have  I  found  that  round  timber, 
iven  down  vertically,  forms  effective  groynes.  Furthermore,  mid- 
ay  between  the  groynes  extending  from  the  coast-line,  other  short 
les  were  placed,  a  little  above  low  water-mark,  and  these  generoted 
irrents  which  licked  out  all  the  shingle  from  between  tiie  land- 
X)yne8.  The  boundary  pilings  at  the  new  baths  on  Bray  Esplanade 
ive  acted  as  groynes,  and  have  collected  a  considerable  mass  of 
lingle  alongside  of  them. 
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XXXIY. — Eeseabches  oif  the  Paballax  of  61  (A)  Cygki,  hade  at 
DuNsnrx.  By  Bobebt  S.  Ball,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  Andrews  Pro- 
fessor of  Ajstronomy  in  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Dublin,  and  Boyal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

[Read  November  30,  1878.] 

Ox  the  22nd  of  August,  1868,  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Briinnow,  com- 
menced 8  series  of  observations  with  the  South  Equatorii^,  at  Dunsink 
Observatory,  with  the  view  of  making  a  new  determination  of  the 
animal  parallax  of  61  Cygni.  The  method  he  adopted  was  to  observe 
the  difference  of  declination  between  the  following  star  (B)  of  61  Cygni 
and  a  star  of  the  9-10  magnitude,  which  in  1868  followed  in  51 '5  sees, 
at  a  distance  of  104"  to  the  north.  These  observations  were  repeated 
occaaonally  by  Dr.  BrUnnow,  and  the  last  was  made  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1873.  There  are  altogether  twenty  determinations  of  the 
dif  erence  of  declination  between  the  two  dates  I  have  mentioned. 

After  I  had  had  some  practice  in  the  use  of  the  South  Equatorial, 
1  recommenced  the  series  of  observations  on  the  differences  of  decli- 
nation between  61  Cygni  and  the  following  star,  which  Dr.  Briinnow 
employed.    But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  my  series 
of  observations,  as  here  recorded,  and  those  made  by  Dr.  Briinnow,  to 
▼hicb  I  have  already  referred.     In  the  latter  case  ihe  following  com- 
ponent (B)  of  61  Cygni  was  used,  while  in  my  observations  it  is  the 
difference  in  declination  between  the  preceding  component  (A)  and  the 
sniall  star  following  which  has  been  observed.    It  will  naturally  be 
asked  why  I  did  not  use  the  same  component  as  Dr.  Briinnow  had 
done,  and  thus  render  the  two  sets  of  observations  capable  of  being 
incorporated  together.    I  confess  that  in  the  first  instance  this  was 
dae  to  an  inadvertence  on  my  part.     I  was  at  first  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Dr.  Briinnow  had  used  the  preceding  star  (A)  of  61  Cygni, 
and  nnder  this  impression  I  commenced  my  work  by  measuring  the 
difference  of  declination  between  (A)  and  the  small  star  following. 
It  was  not  until  I  had  made  a  large  number  of  observations  that  I 
l}ecanie  aware  the  component  I  was  using  was  not  the  same  as  that 
which  Dr.  Briinnow  employed ;  and  when  this  discovery  was  made, 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.    I  felt  re- 
luctant to  discard  the  work  I  had  already  done,  and  recommence  anew 
with  the  other  component,  and  therefore  I  resolved  to  complete  the 
feries  of  measurements  which  I  had  commenced,  and  thus,  in  the  first 
iiiBtance,  to  seek  for  a  determination  of  the  annual  parallax  from  my 
own  observations  alone.     At  the  same  time,  I  decided  to  commence  as 
^n  as  possible  another  series  of  observations  which  would  be  strictly 
m  continuation  with  Dr.  Briinnow's  work.     At  the  present  date  these 
observations  have  made  considerable  progress,  but  their  reduction  or 
diacuBsion  has  not  yet  been  commenced.     It  will  therefore  be  under- 
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stood  that  in  the  prcGent  Papor  these  observationa  are  not  refened  to, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  parallax  now  presented  haa  heen  eolely 
foDuded  on  the  observations  of  the  difference  of  declination  betveen 
(A)  and  the  small  star  foltowinf;. 

In  adopting  this  course,  I  was  also  influenced  by  some  other  cod- 
siderations.  In  the  Fescarchcs  of  Struve  on  the  annual  parallu  of 
61  Cygni,  he  employed  the  star  (S),  as  Dr.  Srunnow  had  done.  It 
however  appeared  to  me  that  oa  this  very  account  a  determination  of 
the  parallax  in  which  the  preceding  star  tvas  used  would  be,  if  sac- 
cesaful,  of  very  considerable  interest.  As  this  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  which  I  had  engaged,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunitr 
of  the  practice  which  it  horded,  before  I  commenced  a  series  of 
measures  which  were  to  be  amalgamated  with  those  obtained  by  the 
mature  skill  of  my  predecessor. 

I  have  to  regret  that,  owing  principally  to  the  exceedingly  bad 
w;eather  which  prevailed  here  during  the  winter  of  1877-8,  the  aun- 
bcr  of  observations  is  not  so  large  as  I  would  have  wished.  The  ob- 
servations yield  thirty-six  equations  of  condition  for  the  determinatioD 
of  the  four  unknown  quantities  on  which  the  apparent  difference  of 
declination  depend.  These  equations  contain  the  results  of  observa- 
tions made  on  thirty-five  different  nights,  which  are  only  tJ)leTablf 
well  distributed  over  the  twelve  months  during  which  the  observations 
extend.  The  method  of  observing  which  I  have  nsed  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  employed  by  Dr.  Briinnow  in  his  researches  on  the  paral- 
lax of  61  Dracouis  ( Ohiervation*  and  Re$earehe»  at  Jhiniini,  Puis  1. 
uid  II.).  A  complete  observation  of  the  difference  of  declination  la 
the  mean  of  eight  independent  determinations. 

The  observations  were  reduced  by  employing  the  values  of  the 
[uicrometer  screws  and  the  thermometric  eoefflctents  determined  by 
Dr.  Briinnow  (Part  I.,  p.  8).  The  results  were  then  cleared  froin 
refraction  by  the  application  of  the  correction 
+  iD  cosec'  (S  +  Bi), 
irhere  2)  is  the  apparent  difference  of  declination,  S  is  the  dedint- 
lion  of  61  Cygui,  and  m  is  the  function  of  the  hour  angle  defined  is 
Bessel's  Table,  Attr.  Uni.  Bd.  1,  p.  190,  and  computed  hero  for  the 
Latitude  of  Dunsink  (53°  23'  13"). 

To  clear  the  observed  difference  of  declination  from  the  effects  of 
ireeession,  aberration,  and  nutation,  and  reduce  the  result  to  the 
late  1878-0,  the  following  correction  is  applied : — 
f  0"05266(1878-<) 
+  [6-3089]  i 
-[6-4137]  h  COB(.ff+a) 
+  [7-5735]  y  sin  (O-m) 
+  [7-3643]  A  ain  (fi"+a). 
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t,  il,  ^,  M,  Q,  are  the  well-known  constants  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac;  ^  is  the  year  in  which  the  observation  was  made ;  a  is  the  right 
ascension  of  61  Cygni. 

In  Older  to  free  the  observations  from  the  grosser  part  of  the 
( ffects  of  the  large  proper  motion  of  61  Cygni,  I  have  assumed  that 
the  small  comparison  star  is  at  rest,  and  that  the  preceding  star  A  has 
the  annual  proper  motion  assigned  to  it  by  Argelander,  viz. : 

+  3"-232. 

When  these  yarious  corrections  have  been  applied,  the  following 
are  the  values  of  the  differences  of  declination : — 


1877. 

1877. 

July   8, 

66"- 

879 

Dec.  13, 

67"-701 

6, 

66 

899 

14, 

67  -474 

19, 

66 

739 

17,    . 

67  -482 

22, 

66 

•927 

19, 

67  -326 

24, 

66 

901 

29,    . 

67  -350 

Aug.   4, 

66 

•798 

30, 

67  '553 

12, 

66 

•867 

1878. 

31, 

66 

959 

Jan.  81, 

67  -659 

Sept.  3, 

66 

695 

Mar.  24, 

67  -278 

21, 

66 

'942 

24, 

67  -433 

27, 

66 

•897 

31,    . 

67  -252 

Oct.   1, 

66 

-888 

April  1, 

67  001 

8, 

67 

304 

17,    . 

67  -224 

16, 

67 

013 

24,    . 

67  -161 

23, 

67 

•195 

27,    . 

66  852 

25, 

67 

-021 

May  18, 

66  -851 

29, 

67 

'369 

28,    . 

66  '688 

Nov.  2, 

67 

-300 

June   1, 

67  -341 

13, 

67 

-344 

Assoming  that  the  true  mean  value  of  the  difference  of  declina- 
tion is  67"*  150  +  Xy  that  the  true  relative  proper  motion  of  A  and  the 
comparison  star  is  3''*232  +  j/,  that  ir  is  the  annual  parallax,  and  that 
i  is  the  difference  in  the  coc^cients  of  aberration  for  the  two  stars, 
then  the  observations  yield  thirty-siz  equations,  which,  being  solved 
in  the  usual  manner,  give 


X 

•    «• 


I  » 


+  0''-0274  1  0"0210 
-  0  -0943  ±  0  1218 
-f  0  -4654  ±  0  -0497 
+  0  *0330  ±  0    0493 


I  subjoin  the  various  determinations  of  the  annual  parallax  of 
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1  Cyi^i,  which  have  been  hitherto  given  {*ae  Auwer's  Aihmdlm^f* 
V  Akadmnie  tu  Berlin,  1868). 

ScBscl,  first  fourteen  months,       .         .         .  0"'S57 

fies8cl,  last  three  monthB,  and  3chliit«T,  0  -536 

/ohDBon,  first  eleven  months,       ...  0  '526 

Johnson,  lost  seven  months,         ...  0  '192 

Struve, 0-511 

Auwera, 0  -564 

To  these  shoold  be  added  the  result  obtained  by  Peters  from  zenilh 
jtance  observations — 

Peters, 0"-349 

Auwers  conclndes,  from  his  discassion  of  the  whole  anhject,  tiiat 
le  value  of  half  a  second  is  more  likely  to  he  correct  than  the  snuller 
ilue  which  some  of  the  observers  have  found.  The  new  series  of 
iservations  here  described  seem  to  support  this  view. 

The  complet«  details  of  these  observations  and  their  discasnon 
-e  abont  to  be  published  in  Fort  III.  of  the  Dwuink  Ohurmdiimt :  but 
have  thought  that  this  brief  account  of  the  results  might  be  of  inte- 
!Bt  to  the  Academy. 
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XXXV. XOTE     OK    THE    APPLICATION    OP    LaGEAKOE's    EaiTATIONS   OP 

MoTiov  TO  Fboblexs  in  the  Dtnaxics  op  a  Bigid  Body.  By 
RoBSRT  8.  Ball,  LL.  D.,  E.  E.  S.,  Andrew  Prof essor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  TJniYersitrf  of  Dublin,  and  Eoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

[Read  February  24,  1879]. 

The  problem  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  occurs  in  the  Theory 
of  Screwi,  and  is  thus  expressed  in  the  language  of  that  Theory. 

A  quiescent  rigid  body  has  freedom  of  the  n*^  order :  being  given 
the  co-ordinates  of  an  impulsive  wrench,  it  is  required  to  find  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  corresponding  instantaneous  screw. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  given  in  the  Theory  of  SerewSy 
p.  60.  The  method  there  adopted  is  quite  different  from  that  now 
communicated,  which  is  founded  on  Lagrange's  ^nations  of  Motion  in 
Generalized  Co-ordinates. 

Without  any  loss  of  generality  we  may  assume  that  the  impulsive 
wrench  is  on  a  screw  which  belongs  to  the  screw  system,  definmg  the 
freedom  of  the  body ;  for,  owing  to  the  reactions  of  the  constraints, 
one  screw  (but  only  one)  can  always  be  found  in  the  screw  system,  a 
wrench  on  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  wrench  on  a 
screw  otherwise  placed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  let  {^i,  &c.,  {,,  represent  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  impulsive  screw,  and  ^i,  &c.,  0^,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  cor- 
responding instantaneous  screw,  reference  being  made  as  usual  to  the 
principal  screws  of 'inertia. 

Lagrange's  equations  are  typified  by 

where  T  is  the  kinetic  energy,  and  where  Pi&Oi  denotes  the  work  done 
in  a  twist  S$i  against  the  forces. 

U  f  '  represent  the  intensity  of  the  impulsive  wrench,  then 

Pi  =  2p,CZ 

r  =  irM,»+&c.+f^,>^,>), 

where  |)i,|i.,  &c.>  are  the  pitches  of  the  principal  screws  of  inertia, 

R2 
I 

I 
\ 
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and  Hi,  &c.,  h.,  certain  constants  pertaining  to  those  sdcva,  and 
depending  upon  the  mass  of  the  body  and  its  freedom. 
We  have,  tlierefore, 

irVenoe,  integrating  during  the  small  time  t, 

BO  that  6„  tec,  6t,  f^ra  proportional  reBpectively  to 
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XXXTI. — Obseryations  or  Seabch  of  Stabs  with  a  Laboe  AmruAL 
Parallax.  By  Bobebt  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Eoyal  Astrono- 
mer of  Ireland. 

[Read  December  9, 1878.] 

br  oontinning  the  researches  made  hy  my  predecessor  Dr.  Bninnow, 
on  the  Parallaz  of  Stars,  I  have  adopted  two  different  classes  of 
observation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ordinary  continnons  series  of 
obserrationB  of  two  or  three  specially  chosen  ohiects  extending  oyer 
an  entire  year.  This  is,  no  donht,  the  only  method  hy  which  a  parallax 
amounting  to  a  small  portion  of  a  second  can  he  detected,  much  less 
accorately  measured.  It  is,  however,  to  he  ohserved,  that  as  a  set  of 
measures  takes  at  least  an  hour  to  complete,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  most  assidnons  observer  to  have  more  than  three  stars  in  hand 
at  the  same  time.  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  course  of  having 
two  stars  in  regular  observation  at  the  same  time,  and  of  devoting 
whatever  other  opportunities  I  may  have  to  the  system  of  observa- 
tions which  will  be  described  in  the  present  Paper.  The  full  details 
of  the  ohservations  here  referred  to  will  shortly  appear  in  Part  III.  of 
the  Ikmsink  Ohtervatumi. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  up  to  the  present  no  parallax  has 
been  detected  which  exceeds  a  single  second  of  arc.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  parallax  is  very  much  less,  eyen  if  it  be  appreci- 
able. But  when  we  reflect  that  not  one  star  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  has  yet  been  regularly  examined  for  parallax,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  rash  to  conclude  that  there  are 
no  stars  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  those  of  which  we  already  know  the 
distance. 

In  selecting  objects  appropriate  for  inyestigation  of  annual  parallax, 
astronomers  haye  generally  chosen  those  stars  which  are  exceptional, 
either  on  account  of  their  hriUiancy,  or  the  largeness  of  their  proper 
motions.  The  presence  of  these  exceptional  features  in  a  star  is 
^btless  a  prima  facie  presumption  that  the  star  is  comparatiyely 
iiear  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  hut  be  observed  that  the 
brightest  star  (t.e.  Sirius)  appears  to  have  a  parallax  of  only  0"'2d2,^ 
while  for  the  star  Oroombridge,  1830,  which  has  the  enormous  proper 
motion  of  7"'05  annually,  Briinnow  has  found  a  parallax  no  greater 
^um  0"'O9O.  The  presumptions  of  nearness  founded  on  great  bril- 
liancy or  great  proper  motion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  justified  by  the 
^tBolts  of  ohservation. 

^  From  Houreau*8  invaluable  Repertoire  de»  Corutantet  de  VAttronwnie  I 
extract  the  foUowing : — "  Jacq.  Casslm,  by  the  method  of  absolute  altitudes  in  1717, 
foond  a  rnyli^'g  of  6"  for  SiriuB.  Piam,  by  the  same  method,  in  1805  reduced 
tUs  to  4  .  Henderson,  in  1840,  from  the  meridian  altitudes  at  the  Cape,  found  the 
niae  0"'23.  Gyld^n,  in  1864,  from  the  altitudes  found  by  Maclear,  at  the  Cape, 
in  1836-7,  deduced  a  parallaz  of  0"-193.  Abbe,  in  1868,  from  the  altitudes  at  the 
Cape,  in  1856-1863,  deduced  the  parallax  0"*273.  A  mean  of  the  three  hist 
^eteimiiurtions  is  the  value  given  alx^.*' 
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The  qaestion  then  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  any  additional 
presumpboiiB  irhlch  may  guide  the  parallax  eeeker  in  chooang  tk 
Btars  to  obseire.     I  will  mention  two. 

In  Ur.  0.  J.  Stoney's  memoir  on  the  "  Physical  Constitation  of 
the  Sun  and  Stars,"  Proeeedingi  of  the  Soyd  Soeiety,  'So.  105,  1868, 
p.  49,  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  minnte  crimson  stars  which  are  met  with  here  and  there  in 
the  sky  seem  to  be  either  very  small  stars  or  stars  euormously 
distended  by  heat.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  proper  motion  and 
parallax  of  these  bodies  shonld  be  inquired  into  when  practicable,  on 
the  chance  that  some  of  them  may  be  found  to  owe  ttieir  colour  to 
being  very  BmaJl,  and  therefore  very  close  to  us." 

There  is  also  a  certain  presumption  that  some  of  the  variable  star? 
are  really  small,  and  that  therefore,  as  we  see  them,  they  must 
be  comparatively  near  «s. 

Before  commencing  the  observations  now  about  to  be  described,  a 
working  list  was  formed,  containing  Ked  Stars,  variable  stars,  stars 
with  large  proper  motion,  and  several  other  stars  which  were  chosen 
on  different  grounds.  The  observations  of  these  stars  are  directed  with 
the  special  object  of  seeing  whether  any  of  them  have  a  large 
parallax.  My  present  purpose  is  to  place  on  record  the  observatianj 
of  forty-two  d^erent  objects  selected  from  this  working  list.  In 
almost  every  case  here  described  the  observations  have  been  euffident 
to  convince  me  that  the  parallax  is  eertai»ly  Itu  than  one  teeond  of  trt, 
and  nuut  probably  doet  not  exceed  half  a  second.  It  will,  therefore,  bir 
understood  that  the  results  of  the  reconnoitring  observations  which 
are  here  set  forth  are  merely  negative  so  far  as  the  immediate  objert 
in  view  is  concerned ;  and  as  they  do  not  suggest  the  existence  of  anv 

Sarallax  worth  f(dlowing  np,  I  do  not  intend  to  observe  the  objects 
erein  named  any  further.  The  time,  therefore,  seems  to  have  ornved 
when  these  observations  maj  be  published. 

We  have  now  to  desonbe  the  principle  upon  which  the  recon- 
noitring observations  have  been  conducted.  The  effect  of  annus) 
parallax  npon  a  star  is  to  make  the  apparent  place  of  the  star  describe 
a  minute  ellipse,  of  which  the  mean  place  of  the  star  occupies  the 
centre.  In  the  reconnoitring  observations  the  star  is  observed  twice; 
at  the  first  observation  the  star  la  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  tht 
major  axis  of  the  ellipse.  The  second  observation  ia  mode  after  as 
interval  of  six  mouths,  during  which  time  the  star  baa  moved  to  that 
part  of  the  ellipse  which  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  major  axis. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  two  observations  are  so  arranged  that  in 
each  case  parallax  shall  have  the  greatest  effect  it  is  capoble  ol 
producing. 

When  a  star  undergoes  the  greatest  displacement  from  parallax  it 
must  be  at  a  distance  of  90°  from  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  a,  a',  and 
S,  8',  be  the  right  ascension  and  declension  of  the  star  and  the  son, 
respectively,  then,  at  the  time  of  greatest  parallactic  displacement, 

tan  S  tan  S'  =  -  cos  (a'  -  a). 
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S7  the  aid  of  this  fonnnla  the  working  list  was  arranged.  For  a 
giren  date  the  values  of  a\  S'  are  known,  and  the  above  formula  gives 
a  relation  between  a  and  8.  Taking  lengths  proportional  to  a,  8  as 
abscissae  and  ordinates,  respectively,  twenty  curves  were  plotted  on  a 
plane  corresponding  to  dates  uniformly  distributed  over  the  year. 
These  curves,  of  course,  agree  in  passing  through  the  point  which 
coiresponds  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  By  the  aid  of  these  curves, 
when  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an  object  are  known,  it  is 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  when  the  object  is  90°  from  the  sun.  The  two 
critical  dates  were  thus  found  for  each  of  the  objects  in  the  working 
lii^t,  and  the  observations  were  always  made  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
these  critical  dates. 

The  instrunaent  employed  was  the  South  Equatorial,  with  the 
Piftor  and  Martin's  micrometer.  The  mode  of  observation  was 
almost  identically  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Briinnow  in  his  observations  of 
a  Lyne  and  its  companion  (see  Dunsink  Observations,  Fart  I.).  The 
ioUowing  is  the  method  by  which  the  observations  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  different  corrections  applied : — 

We  shall  denote  the  two  stars  by  8,  S',  the  two  wires  of  the 
micrometer  by  /,  //,  and  the  two  possible  positions  of  the  micrometer 
^  A,  B:  then,  the  expression,  AIS\  for  example,  denotes  the 
r^idmg  of  the  screw  I.  when  placed  upon  the  star  8',  the  micrometer 
having  the  position  A,  A  complete  measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
two  stars  is  obtained  by  placing  one  wire  on  each  star,  reading  off  the 
screws,  then  interchanging  the  wires,  and  reading  again.  A  complete 
series  of  measures  confiists  of  four  such  pairs,  two  being  taken  in  the 
position  Af  and  two  in  the  position  JB.  Each  of  the  four  complete 
measures  are  computed  separately,  the  two  first  by  the  formula 

^  {AI8  -  AIS')  +  ^  {AIIS'  -  AIIS), 

^e  two  last  by  the  formula 

^  {BI8'  -  B18)  +  ^  {BII8  -  BU8'\ 

^\i  T\  denote  the  values  of  a  revolution  of  screws  I.,  II.,  respectively, 
^^xpressed  in  seconds  of  arc.  These  values  have  been  computed  from 
the  expressions  found  by  Dr.  Briinnow — 

r,  =  1001337  r„ 

n  =  8"-9927  -  0".0002922  (t  -  50°), 

vWe  t  is  the  temperature  Fahrenheit.  In  each  observation  the 
f^peratore  is  read  off  upon  a  thermometer,  which,  for  convenience, 
u  screwed  to  the  finder  of  the  telescope,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
^g  sixteen  inches  distant  from  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  For 
<^Tenience  in  reducing  the  observations  a  table  is  used,  which  gives 
^  f\  -  log  2  and  log  rj  -  log  2  for  each  degree.  'X05*»U"'    j 

The  direction  of  the  daily  motion,  or  the  ''parallel,"  was  deter- 
ged as  follows : — ^Wire  /  was  set  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  the 
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micrometer  was  tamed,  approximately,  to  the  right  podtios,  and 
clamped;  the  dnTing  clock  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  star  was 
brought  by  the  slow  motions  to  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  / 
and  tiie  fixed  wire.  The  dock  was  then  stopped,  and  the  micrometer 
was  adjusted  by  the  tangent  screw  so  that  the  star  ran  along  the  fixed 
wire.  In  a  second  obsenration  care  was  taken  that  the  tangent  screw 
was  turned  the  opposite  way  when  making  the  final  adjustment. 
The  observations  of  position^  were  then  made,  and  at  the  close  (rftho 
series  two  more  observations  of  the  parallel  were  made,  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before,  but  with  the  micrometer  180^  from  its  position 
in  the  first  set.  The  mean  of  the  four  observations  was  adopted  as  the 
**  parallel."  On  referring  to  the  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  cm 
many  occasions  the  set  of  parallel  observations  was  not  so  complete 
as  is  here  described.  Such  care  in  determining  the  parallel  as  is 
necessary  when  the  stars  are  three  or  four  minutes  apart  would,  of 
course,  be  thrown  away  if  the  stars  were  comparatively  close  together. 

In  observing  the  position,  the  micrometer  was  turned  until  the 
fixed  wire  was  placed  over  the  two  stars,  and  the  final  adjustment 
was  made  with  the  tangent  screw.  This  observation  was  then  re- 
peated, the  head  of  the  screw  being  turned  the  opposite  way  on  the 
second  occasion.  The  micrometer  was  then  turned  through  180^, 
and  two  more  observations  were  made,  with  similar  precautions. 
Thus,  a  complete  determination  of  the  position  angle  involves  four 
readings  of  the  parallel  and  four  of  the  position. 

The  observations  thus  made  have  to  be  corrected  for  the  effects  of 
refraction,  aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  We  shall  consider 
them  separately. 

Let  D  be  the  distance  of  the  two  stars,  and  let  p  be  the  position 
angle ;  then,  if  s  be  the  zenith  distance,  17  the  parallactic  angle,  and  k 
the  coefficient  of  refraction,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  ap^- 
rent  distance  for  refraction  is 

kD{l  ■\-  tan*«  cos*  (p  -  1;)), 

where  k  is  the  coefficient  of  refraction  taken  from  Bessel's  Tables, 
Ast,  Uht  Bd.  I.,  p.  198.  To  facilitate  the  calculation  of  s  and  17, 
the  table  suggested  by  Bessel  has  been  computed,  which  gives  the 
values  of  m,  and  log  cot  n  for  each  minute  of  hour  angle  in  the  latitude 
of  Dunsink,  53^  23'  13".  We  can  then  readily  compute  z  and  17  from 
the  f  ormulfiB— 

tan  17  =  cot  fi  sec  (8  +  m), 

tan  8  =  sec  1;  cot  (8  +  w). 

In  using  these  expressions  it  is  supposed  that  eastern  hour  angles  are 
negative ;  cot  n  has  the  sign  of  the  sine  of  the  hour  angle,  and  m  has 
the  sign  of  the  cosine  of  the  hour  angle. 

In  applying  the  correction  for  refraction  to  the  observation  of  the 
position  aoglc,  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  the  reading  of 
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the  parallel  is  also  affected  by  refraction :  we  have  thns  the  expres- 
sion 

3438  k  tan's  cos  j9  sin  (217  -  j?) 

to  denote  the  correction  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc,  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  obsenred  position  angle  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the 
effects  of  refraction. 

The  distance  of  the  two  stars  is  also  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by 
aberration.     The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  distance  is 

2)  sin  1"  (f  sin  8  -  A  cos  (Jr+  a)  cos  8), 

vhere  t^,  h^  H^  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  day  in 
^juestion.  ^When  this  correction  has  been  applied  to  the  observed  dis- 
tance of  the  two  stars,  we  obtain  the  distance  between  the  mean 
places  of  the  two  stars  for  the  preceding  1st  January. 

The  position  angle  of  the  two  stars  is  also  affected  by  aberration, 
and  the  correction  to  be  applied,  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc,  is 

-  —  sin  (jff"+  a)  tan  8. 

On  account  of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  arising  from  precession  and  nu- 
tation, there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction  of  the  parallel, 
and  therefore  a  change  in  the  position  angle ;  the  correction 

-  Jtt  sin  ( 6?  +  a)  sec  8 
60 

▼ill  make  the  position  angle  what  it  would  have  been  when  referred 
to  the  position  of  the  pole  on  the  preceding  January  1.  The  quanti- 
ties y,  (?,  are  those  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  each  day. 

Aa  the  observations  are  all  reduced  to  the  epoch  January  Ist, 
1^75,  a  further  correction, 

-  0-3342  {t  >  1875)  sin  a  .  sec  8, 

mnst  be  applied  to  the  position  angle  observed  in  the  year  t. 

Corrections  must  also  be  sometimes  applied  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  proper  motions  of  the  two  stars.    Let 

{t  -  1875)  Aa  and  {t  -  1875)  A8 

be  the  corrections  arising  from  the  proper  motions  of  the  principal 
star  relatively  to  the  other  star,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  principal  star  to  bring  the  place  to 
tbe  date,  January  1st,  1875.  Then,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  distance  is 

cosp^S  (1875  -  0  +  <^os  ^  sin/^Aa  (1875  -  t), 

while  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  minutes  of  the  position 

angle  is 

A8  Aa 

3438  mnp  -^  (1878  -t)-  3438  cos  8  eoBp  ^  (1875  -  t). 
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By  the  applicstion  of  these  aeveral  corrections,  the  observed  du- 
tance  and  position  angle  of  the  two  stars  is  transformed  into  the  int 
distance  and  position  angle  when  the  atan  are  dtnated  in  their  mesa 
positions  on  Irt  Janoary,  1875, 

The  following  catalogne  contains  the  results  of  these  observatioiu 
for  forty-two  different  objects  selected  from  the  working  list,  of 
which  the  constraction  has  been  already  explained.  The  first  column 
of  the  catalogue  contains  the  number  of  the  object  for  convenienot 
of  reference.  The  second  colnmn  gives  the  designation  of  the  object. 
Frequent  reference  it  here  made  to  the  list  of  Ked  Stars  compiled  by 
Schjellerup  (Vierteljahrechrift  der  Astronomischen  Qeselischaft  n. 
Jahrgang),  llus  catalogue  is  referred  to  by  the  abbreviation  "  Sclij." 
(Bed).  In  other  cases  (as,  for  example,  No.  vi.)  the  reference 
(+  27°,  1270)  is,  as  usual,  to  the  "  Durchmustening,"  vols.  iii.,iT.,T.. 
of  the  Bonn  Ohttrvation*.  No.  xxxi.  is  a  Red  Star  from  Mr.  Bir- 
mingham's Catologae  {TranuKtiont  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol. 
xxvi.,  pp.  249-354). 

The  third  column  gives  the  date  of  the  observatian,  which 
is  always  aa  near  as  possible  to  one  of  the  two  critical  dates 
already  referred  to.  In  connexion  with  these  critical  dates,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  they  hare  been  chosen  without  reference 
to  the  comparison  star,  and  therefore  are  not  generally  the  pre- 
cise dates  at  which  parallax  would  make  the  maximum  derange- 
ment of  either  the  distance  or  the  position  angle.  They  are  onlj 
the  dates  at  which  the  star  is  situated  at  the  apses  of  the  paral- 
lactic ellipse.  If  the  comparison  star  happened  to  be  situated  in  the 
direction  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  parallactic  ellipse,  there  would  be 
no  paraUactio  change  in  the  distance  at  the  two  dates,  but  therv 
would  be  the  greatest  change  possible  in  the  position.  On  the  oth^r 
hand,  if  the  comparison  star  were  situated  on  the  major  axis  of  \h.ii 
parallactio  ellipse,  there  would  be  the  greatest  change  possible  in  the 
distance.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  better,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  chosen  the  dates  so  that  absolutely  the  maximum  alterations  of 
distance  and  position  shonld  have  been  secured,  but  this  would  bare 
involved  more  time  than  I  cored  to  devote  to  work  which  might  pro- 
bably lead  only  to  a  negative  result.  This  method  would,  gener^y, 
have  required  five  observations.  The  first  of  these  would  be  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  comparison  star,  and  a  determination  of 
iti  place ;  then,  from  these  results  the  four  dates  of  mezimum  and 
minimum  derangement  of  distance  and  position,  respectively,  wonld 
have  been  determined,  and  the  observations  would  have  to  be  renewed 
at  or  near  these  dates.  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  simpler  method. 
which  only  requires  two  observations,  these  being  generally  about  the 
dates  vhen  the  star  is  at  its  greatest  distance  on  one  aide  or  the 
other  of  its  mean  place. 

The  fourth  column  gives  the  corrected  distances,  and  the  fifth 
column  contains  the  corrected  values  of  the  position  angles. 
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No. 


Object. 


Date. 


Corrected 
Distance. 


Corrected 
Position. 


n. 


m. 


IT. 


T. 


TL 


Tn. 


Tm. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


xn. 


xm. 


XIV. 


XT. 


Schj.  (red),  3,  .  • 
Schj.  (red),  3a»  . 

Sclij.  (red),  28,  . 

Schj.  (red),  29,  . 

Schj.  (red),  64,  . 

+  2r,  1270,  .  . 

+  26-,  1694,  .  . 

53  Gezninor,  . 
Schj.  (red),  94  a, 
+  28%  1632,  . 
■k-  28«,  1632,  . 
Schj.  (red),  115, 


Schj.  (red),  120,  . 


B.  LeoniB  =  Schj. 
(red),  123, 


B.  Leonis  »  Schj. 
(red),  123, 


12  Aug., 
31  Jan., 

1  Aug., 

12  Jan., 

19  Dec., 

17  Feb., 
31  Aug., 

20  Feb., 
31  Aug., 

9  Oct., 
5  April, 

28  Mar., 
1  Oct., 

28  Mar., 
27  Sept., 

11  Oct., 

5  April, 
16  Oct., 

6  April, 

16  Oct., 

27  Mar., 

13  Not., 

27  Mar., 

13  Not., 

26  Not., 

27  Not., 

17  April, 

21  April, 

7  May, 
17  May, 
10  Dec., 

27  Not., 

8  Dec., 

12  Dec., 
17  May, 

27  Not., 

14  Dec., 
17  May, 


877, 
878, 

876, 
877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

876, 
878, 

877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

877, 
877, 

876, 
876, 
878, 
878, 

877, 
877, 
877, 

876, 
876, 
876, 
877, 

876, 
876, 
877, 


183" 
183 

91 
91 
91 

332 
332 

229 
229 

263 
263 

169 
169 

106 
105 
105 

209 
208 

100 
100 

242 
243 

185 
185 

183 
184 
183 
183 

122 
121 
122 

268 
258 
268 
257 

276 
276 
274 


733 
079 

286 
336 
560 

919 
135 

778 
801 

831 
677 

368 
163 

799 
985 
873 

369 

886 

363 
170 

772 
248 

079 
066 

888 
758 
638 
565 

•463 
752 
602 

247 
374 
708 
719 

722 
120 
241 


316^  6' 
316  16 

68  34 
68  11 
67  53 

236  6 
235  37 

86  16 

86  10 

191  49 
191  32 

218  50 
218  44 

87  11 
87  8 
86  59 

316  46 
316  62 

182  40 
182  27 

293  20 
293  27 

345  4 

346  24 

226  0 
226  16 

225  32 

226  37 

170  16 
170  2 
170  41^ 

268  20 
268  33 
268  26 
268  26 

224  32 
224  41 
224  37 


76 
87 

64 
00 
44 

46 
80 

90 
26 

17 
33 

86 
06 

30 
93 
18 

93 
76 

66 
34 

83 
28 

02 

61 

67 
27 
70 
31 

80 
94 
00 

64 
20 
44 

19 

44 

80 
69 
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Scltj.  (nd),  lie, 
Scfaj.  (i«d),  IGG, 
Bcbj.  (red],  ISS, 
Scbj.  (red),  163, 
Bchj.  (Ted),  163, 
+  IS',  28S1,     . 

Schj.  (nd),  182, 

Schj.  (red),  ISfi, 

Bchj.  (red),  186, 
+  *6*,  2194,  . 
SdiJ.  (red),  199  a, 
Schj.  (red),  211  («), 
+  23*,  3316,  .  . 
+  24'',  3400,  ,  . 
+  24°,  3406,  .  . 
+  36°,  3188,  .  . 
Schj.  (red),  221  (a). 


18  Feb.,  1877, 

1  Aug.,  1877, 
28A11B.,  1377, 

9  Jan.,  1877, 

16  Feb.,  1877, 
29  July,  1877, 

4  Hu.,  1877, 

17  Mm.,  1877, 

2  Aug.,  1877, 
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No. 

1 

Object. 

Date. 

Corrected 
Distance. 

Corrected 
Position. 

xxxm. 

Sdij.  (red),  221  (a). 

14  Oct., 
17  May, 

1876, 
1877, 

122"059 
121  '394 

121"»2r'33 
121  40  -67 

XZXIT. 

1 

Bchj.  (red),  226,  . 

23  May, 
8  Oct., 
6  May, 

1877, 
1877, 
1878, 

48  '677 

47  -832 

48  '386 

82  32  -26 
82  59  '96 

XXXT. 

4  «2%  3660,     .     . 

3  Sept., 

1877, 
1877, 

266  '704 
256  '231 

264  44  '96 

264  40  -47 

nxTi. 

+  86%  3985,    .     . 

26  May, 
6  Not., 

1877, 
1877, 

68  -693 
68  -623 

97  14  -86 
97  29  -62 

XXX¥1I. 

+  36%  4001,     .    . 

17  Not., 

17  Nov., 

4  May, 

26)Cay, 

1876, 
1876, 
1877, 
1877, 

60  '430 

61  '497 

62  019 
61  -418 

330    6  '20 
330    6  '40 

329  47  '31 

330  1  '93 

xxxTm. 

+  36%  4001,     .     . 

17  Not., 
26  May, 

1876, 
1877, 

86  '466 
86  -646 

182  10  •68 
181  36    05 

XZZIX. 

T  Cjgni,      .    .    . 

16  Nov., 
26  May, 
12  June, 

1876, 
1877, 
1877, 

186  '676 
186  -788 
186  -338 

78  12  -88 
78  24  -42 
78  37  '70 

XL. 

Scbj.  (red),  244,  . 

29  Nov., 
19  May, 

1876, 
1877, 

124  -266 
123  '662 

8  10  -20 
7  34  '88 

xu. 

+  41%  4114,    .    . 

12  Dec., 
27  May, 
16  June, 

1876. 
1877, 
1877, 

211  -621 
211  -614 
211  -434 

97    2  '32 
97  10  -24 
97  10  '39 

XLn. 

+  41%  4117.     .    . 

27  May. 

16  June, 

7  Nov., 

1877, 
1877, 
1877, 

211  -096 

210  -923 

211  '286 

67  40  -43 
67  45    16 
67  61  '31 

It  then  became  necessary  to  sift  these  observations  with  the  view 
of  seeing  whether  they  afford  any  traces  of  parallax.  A  discrepancy 
l>etween  the  distances  or  positions  at  the  dates  of  the  two  observations 
must  be  attributed  either,  firstly,  to  the  accidental  errors  of  observa- 
tion ;  or,  secondly,  to  the  proper  motion  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  stars ;. 
or,  thirdly,  to  the  parallax  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  stars;  or^ 
fourthlT,  to  the  joint  effect  of  various  causes.  It  will  be  convenient,, 
in  considering  the  effect  of  parallax  upon  the  position  angle,  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  the  distance  by  multiplying  the  actual  correction 
to  the  position  angle  by  the  sine  of  the  distance.  If  ir  be  the 
parallax,  and  if  the  effect  of  parallax  upon  the  distance  be  ir  cos  By 
then  the  effect  of  parallax  upon  the  position  angle  will  be  ^  sin  ^. 
It  follows  that^  when  the  object  is  observed  at  the  apses  of  its  paral- 
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lactic  ellipM,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  distances  will  be  2t  coe  0, 
and  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  position  angles  Till  be  2>'  ain  0. 
These  quantities  cannot  be  both  less  than  vv^2.  If,  therefore,  ire 
retain  lor  discossion  every  case  In  which  the  discrepancy  in  the  two 
distances,  or  the  two  position  angles,  amounts  to  a  sin^e  seocmd  of 
arc,  every  case  in  which  the  parallax  could  amount  to  0"-70  will  be 
certainly  included.  On  examining  the  list  of  observations,  it  will  U- 
seen  that  in  twenty-seven  cases  there  is  not  a  discrepancy,  either  in 
the  angle  of  position  or  in  the  distance,  which  amounts  to  a  angle 
second  of  arc.  In  these  cases  there  is,  therefore,  no  enggestion  that 
the  parallax  reaches  anything  like  the  limit  named  :  if  any  appredablo 
paraUax  exists,  it  is  masked  in  the  errors  of  observation,  which  are, 
of  course,  under  little  control  when  the  number  of  observationa  is  $o 
few. 

There  are,  however,  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  discrepancy  does 
amount  to  a  second  of  arc.    Thus,  so  far  as  the  distance  is  concerned, 


"■7 

ivm,               „ 

■8 

xin.                 ,, 

■0 

XIVl. 

xxxn.               „ 

■1 
■1 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  the  discrepancy  in  the  two 
position  angles  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a  second  of  arc : — 

in.,  v.,  II.,  xn.,  xin.,  xvm.,  xiiv.,  ixv,,  xivi.,  xxvn.,  rxxi.,  xi. 

In  the  case  of  xvm.  and  xxvi.,  ws  have  a  discrepancy  amounting  to 
over  a  second  both  in  the  distance  and  the  position  an^e. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  of  these  fifteen  cases  a  large  proper 
tion  will  be  found  where  the  observations  have  been  more  or 
less  Incomplete,  and  where,  consequently,  the  errors  of  observation 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  greater  than  in  the  cases  where 
the  observations  are  complete.  We  shall,  however,  inquire  as  to  how 
far  the  discrepanciea  are  capable  of  being  subdued  or  removed  by  the 
supposition  of  annual  parallax.  Por  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  effect  of  annual  parallax  on  each  of  the  objects,  sepa- 
rately, by  the  well-known  formulie.  In  order  to  reduce  the  olwerved 
distance  between  a  star  which  has  parallax  «-,  and  an  adjacent  star 
which  has  no  parallax,  to  the  distance,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  a  cor- 
rection must  be  upplied  equal  to 

-  mirR  cos  (0  —  M), 

where  R  is  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  where  O  ^ 
the  sun's  longitude,  m,  M  being  constants  depending  upon  the  object 
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The  corresponding  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  position  angle  of 
the  star  which  has  no  parallax,  measured  from  the  star  which  has 
parallax,  is 

-  m'lrE  cosec  i>  cos  (©  -  M^), 

where  D  is  the  distance  of  the  two  stars.  The  four  quantities,  m,  m', 
Mf  IT,  have  been  computed  from  the  well-known  formulsB. 

It  is  also  sometimes  useful  as  a  check  to  calculate  the  effect  of  par- 
allax on  the  distance  and  position  by  the  other  method,  which  is, 
indeed,  much  shorter  than  the  general  method  just  referred  to,  when 
only  one  or  two  observations  have  to  be  reduced. 

Let  a%  Sff  be  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  sun  at  the 
time  of  the  obserration,  then  the  following  formulas  are  computed : — 

p  cos  cr  =  sin  8^,  X  cos  /a  =  cos  8'  sin  (a'  -  a), 

p  sin  <r  =  cos  (a'  -  a),  X  sin  /*  =  p  cos  (o*  +  8). 

The  correction  to  the  distance  is 

+  vB\  sin  (i?  +  ft). 

The  correction  to  the  position  is 

+  irJRX  cosec  2)  sin  Cp  +  /a). 
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The  result  fd  the  CBlimlatioas  is  given  is  tlte  following  Table :— 


Reft- 

Object. 

Date. 

AdhuiI  Pumllai  >. 

)ir.9I9  +  o-JWIw 
jji  .iiS-ci.9i4r 

Aiuual  FuilUiT. 

.. 

Sch].(ted),rt,.    . 

an.  Feb.  17. 

136- 6-^5+  y^'- 

.35  37-80-  j.!l. 

•• 

Scij.I«d),64..    . 

i»76.0ct.9. 
.8,8.  Aprirs. 

•6j  .Sji-o  J17T 
»6j  .6)7  +  0  -iji' 

>9I  3»'jJ  +  ii*> 

"■ 

+  •»•,  I53».  ■     ■     ■ 

■»7J-  M«.  .,, 

rtS  j>7«  +  0  45iir 
.85  ..J6-0.MIT 

j4Si4*i  +  >i-l> 

«i. 

Sdd,  (r«dl.  .15,    . 

.876.  Not.  .5. 
,iia.  April  ■;'. 

<8i.s«I  +  t..S04' 

nsU  :%+!S:i' 

ml. 

Scbj.  nd), .».     . 

1877.  UnT  J. 

isS;:S 

.70  IS  *>  +  .S.6. 

X.. 

R  L«oii».    .    .    . 

1876.  Not.  >7. 

.7S-7tl-0.4ti«- 
.76  ■■"-■•  -JJ6- 
174  .141+0  434" 

n4)»-44->o.9 

""■ 

Scbj.  (real.  .56.    . 

■rj:«'/.. 

JM->j6-|-SSj; 

JS'SSiSS 

""■ 

Scl>j.(r<d),>b,    . 

.877. 1".* 

39.  JSis-o^tOT 

JS:J"+r.7«- 

s'iilitls' 

""• 

S.hj.(«d)..«.    . 

1B77.  M.rcb4, 
.,     Aug.*. 

;si;n:.ti.': 

9J.  J64m.«7 

"•• 

+  46*."»4.  •    •    . 

1877.  FA.  .*. 
..    A-g.jo. 

"jj  ■W  +  "  ■'*" 

,1  >8  j6+  oJi4 
9.  4S  -  -    .  JS 

XXVI. 

Sdii.(«d),.99(-). 

S:ffi;f 

187  .3S«-0.7JI- 

igi    9  ^-   4.47' 
•90    7  -TO  +   7  J' 

""'■ 

Sdii.(twl(,.iM-). 

■•r'fc!" 

.6s.ioi+o.6Mir 
.64.866-o.Sj.- 

143  49 -73  -IS  A" 
'4J     J  *7  +  I7*J> 

"■ 

+  Jfr.li68.  .    .    . 

S;i:&t„ 

!«:7J«+«'-^» 

3SS  .4  ^1  -  «  .  e. 

""■■ 

Scbj.[«d),«wU), 

KiS?,;;: 

:^:^usr7: 

1. 40 .«  -  la .  J 

XL. 

Sd.j.(™dl..M.     ■ 

K:a:;S 

;n-.lSTo-i?4: 

;ss;;;;!: 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  results  prononnce  emjibat 
colly  against  the  supposition  of  a  parallax  large  enough  to  be  detect* 
amid  the  errors  of  observation  which  are  inseparable  from  the  metk 
which  has  been  adopted.  In  no  esse  do  they  afford  reliable  isdici 
tions  of  a  parallax  large  enough  to  be  detected  by  the  method  1 
ificonnoitring. 
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XXXYII. — SpBciriATioirs  on  the  Soxtbce  of  Meieobites.  By  Bobsbt 
S.  Ball,  LLJ).,  E.E.S.,  Boyal  Ajstronomer  of  Ireland. 

[Read  January  13, 1879.] 

I  HATE  recently  read  M.  G.  Tschermak's  most  interesting  memoir 
''Die  Bildung  der  Meteoriten  und  der  Ynlcanismus." ^  I  am  not 
competent  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  mineralogical  questions  involved 
in  his  discnssioii,  but  the  numerous  arguments  he  has  advanced 
appear  to  me  to  justify  his  conclusion,  that  **  the  meteorites  have  had 
a  Yolcanic  source  on  some  celestial  body.'*  These  arguments  are 
briefly  as  follows : — 

Meteorites  are  always  angular  fragments,  even  before  they  come 
into  our  atmosphere. 

Most  meteoric  irons  have  a  crystaUine  structure,  which,  according 
to  Haidinger,  requires  a  very  long  period  of  formation  at  a  nearly 
constant  temperature.  This  condition  could  only  have  been  fulfilled 
in  a  large  mstaa, 

Hany  meteoric  stones  show  flutings  resembling  those  seen  on 
terrestrial  rocks,  and  which  are  due  to  the  rubbings  of  adjacent 
masses. 

Other  meteorites  have  a  structure  produced  by  the  union  of 
seTenI  fragments,  so  as  to  be  analogous  to  breccia. 

Many  meteorites  are  composed  of  very  small  particles  analogous 
to  Tolcanic  tufas. 

After  glancing  at  the  old  theory  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon,  and 
tejecting  as  untenable  the  hjrpothesis  that  meteorites  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  ordinary  e&ooting  star  showers,  Tschermak  con- 
cludes, **  We  may  suppose  that  many  celestial  bodies,  of  considerable 
dimensions,  are  still  small  enough  to  admit  of  the  possibility  that 
projectiles  driven  firom  them  in  volcanoes  shall  not  return  by  gravity. 
Th^  would  really  be  the  sources  of  meteorites."  Similar  views 
having  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  Laurence  Smith  and  other 
^thorities,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  dbcuss  the  following 
problem : — 

If  meteoritea  have  been  projected  from  volcanoes,  on  what  hotfy  or 
UiM  m  the  Universe  must  these  volcanoee  have  been  located  f 

Let  ns  first  take  up  a  few  of  the  principal  celestial  bodies  seriatim^ 
and  consider  their  claims  to  the  parentage  of  the  meteorites.  We 
^in  with  the  sun.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  exists  upon  the 
Bon  tremendous  explosive  power.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  the 
power  wotOd  be  sufficiently  great  under  certain  circumstances  actually 
to  driye  a  body  from  the  sun  never  to  return.  We  might,  therefore, 
^d  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun  adequate  explosive  power  for  the 
volcano,  but  the  projectiles  are  here  the  difficulty.     There  are  a 

^  Sitzunffsberichte  der  MathematiBch-Natiirwisseiiflcluiftlichen  Classe  der  Kaiser- 
hchen  Akademie  der  WinenBchaften,  Wien,  1876.  Band  Izzi.,  Abtheilung  2, 
P?-WU74. 
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number  of  circnmstanceH  (aotablT  the  breccia-like  appearance  of  lomi 
meteorites)  which  show  conclanrely  that  the  meteoritea  hare  bee 
torn  from  rocks  which  were  already  nearly,  if  not  quite,  solid;  and  a 
it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  rocks  of  this  nator 
should  exist  im  the  sun,  we  may  conclude  that  the  sun  has  not  bee 
the  source  of  the  meteorites. 

Can  the  meteorites  have  come  from  the  moon  1  Owing  to  th 
small  mass  of  the  moon,  the  explosive  power  requisite  to  carry  s  W; 
away  from  the  moon  may  no  doubt  be  comparatively  small ;  but  can 
body  which  has  been  projected  from  a  volcano  in  the  moon  tombl 
upon  the  earth  ?  7b  nmplify  guMtioru  of  (hit  kind  we  thall  lufpoi 
varioui  dittwhing  infiiUHCM  abttHi.  We  ^all  suppose  that  the  pn 
jectile  is  discharged  from  the  moon  with  sufficient  velocity  to  cany  i 
completely  therefrom.  We  shall  then  omit  all  account  of  the  dL 
turbing  influence  both  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  the  projectile,  an 
we  shall  suppose  that  the  projectile  is  really  revolving  round  tb 
earth  as  a  aatellite.  This  projectile  will  fall  upon  the  earth  if  il 
distance  from  the  earth's  surface  when  in  perigree  be  less  than  ik 
radius  of  the  earth  (augmented  perhaps  by  the  thickneaa  of  tt 
earth's  atmosphere).  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  ■/  ti 
projteiil*  onee  neaped  the  earth,  il  would  never  fall  thereon;  hence  U 
questiDU  as  to  whether  the  moon  can  be  the  source  of  the  meteoriti 
now  falling  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  question  as  to  whethi 
the  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  active.  Bnt  it  is  generally  believed  thi 
the  lunar  volcanoes  are  not  now  active  to  any  appreciable  extfi 
(even  if  the  suspected  indications  of  reoent  change  were  thorough] 
established).  It  follows,  that  even  if  the  moon  has  been  a  source  i 
meteorites  in  ancient  times,  we  no  longer  receive  a  supply  from  thi 
quarter.  There  is,  of  course,  just  a  possibility  that  projectilee  fro: 
Uie  moon  in  past  ages,  which  have  hiUierto  escaped  colli^on  with  tt 
earth,  may,  under  the  inflncnce  of  the  dUtwbing  comet  prtviow 
exerted,  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth  as  a  meteorite. 

Passing  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  let  us  now  bring  und< 
review  some  of  the  other  celestial  bodies,  and  see  how  far  they  vri 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  question,  Is  it  possible  that  the  metootit 
can  have  been  projected  from  the  surface  of  a  planet?  In  order  i 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  great  initial  velocity  which  would  1 
necessary  to  overcome  the  gravitation  of  a  large  planet,  it  seen 
natural  ta  inquire  if  a  volcano  placed  upon  one  of  the  small  plane 
could  accomplish  the  task. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  that  a  projectile  from  any  source  shou 
ever  fall  on  the  earOi,  unless  the  orbit  of  the  projectile  cuts  the  plai 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  narrow  ring,  something  over  8000  miles  wid 
which  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  trace  out  on  the  ecliptic ;  but  if 
meteorite  with  an  elliptic  orbit  round  the  sun  intersect  this  ring,  thi 
in  the  lapse  of  time  it  may  happen  that  the  earth  and  the  met«on 
will  meet  at  the  point  where  their  orbits  intersect ;  the  meteorite  vi 
then  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  its  long  travels  wiU  be  at  an  end. 
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We  shall  therefore  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  volcano  on  one  of  the  minor  planets  (for  example, 
Ceres)  to  discharge  a  projectile  so  that  the  projectile  shall  intersect 
the  ecliptic  in  the  ring  we  have  just  referred  to.  As  the  mass  of  the 
planet  is  small,  the  initial  Telocity  which  would  be  required  to  carry 
a  projectile  away  from  the  planet  presents  no  difficulty,  perhaps  an 
ordmary  cannon  would  be  sufficient,  9ofar  as  the  mere  gravitation  to 
tispkmet  is  eoneemed,  £ut  when  we  consider  that  the  projectile  must 
be  driven  through  the  ring  we  have  been  considering,  a  vastly  more 
powerful  instrument  would  be  required. 

Ceres  is  moving  in  an  orbit  (supposed  circular  and  in  the  ecliptic) 
with  a  velocity  of  about  eleven  miles  per  second.     A  projectile  dis- 
charged from  Ceres  wiU  have  an  actual  velocity  which  is  compounded 
of  the  velocity  of  Ceres,  with  the  velocity  which  is  imparted  by  the 
yolcano.    But  simple  dynamical  considerations  show  that  if  the  pro- 
jectile have  an  initial  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  y  differ- 
ing much  from  eight  miles  per  second,  it  can  never  intersect  the  ring, 
no  matter  in  what  direction  it  be  discharged.'    The  volcano  on  Ceres 
must  therefore  be  adequate  to  the  abatement  of  the  velocity  perpendi- 
cular to  the  radius  vector  from  eleven  miles  per  second  to  eight  miles 
per  second,  i.e.^  the  volcano  must  he  at  the  very  least  adequate  to  produc- 
(Rf  sn  initi4U  'Velocity  of  three  miles  per  second.     As  this  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  additional  volcanic  power  requisite  to  carry  the 
projectile  away  from  the  attraction  of  Ceres,  it  is  obvious  that  after 
all  there  may  be  but  little  difference  between  the  volcano  which 
would  be  required  on  Ceres,  and  that  (of  six-mile  power)  which 
would  project  a  body  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  ever. 

Admitting^  however,  that  a  volcano  of  sufficient  power  were  placed 
upon  Ceres,  woidd  it  be  likely  that  a  projectile  driven  therefrom  would 
ever  cross  the  earth's  track  ?    This  is  a  question  in  the  theory  of  pro- 
babilities, and  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  problem  very  definitely.     If 
the  total  velocity  with  which  the  projectUe  leaves  the  orbit  of  Ceres 
be  less  than  eight  miles  per  second,  then  the  projectile  will  fall  short 
of  the  earth's  track ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  total  initial  velocity 
exceeds  sixteen  miles  per  second,  the  orbit  in  which  the  projectile 
moTes  will  be  hyperbolic,  and  though  it  may  cross  the  eartii's  track 
(ii^ce,  it  will  never  do  so  again.    Taking  a  mean  between  these  ex- 
treme velocities  we  may  investigate  the  following  problem : — Suppose 
that  a  projectile  is  discharged  ^m  a  point  in  the  orbit  of  Ceres  in  a 
rsniom  direction  with  the  total  initial  velocity  of  twelve  miles  per 
B^^cond,  determine  the  probability  that  the  orbit  of  the  projectile  shall 
cross  the  earth's  track.    When  this  problem  is  solved  in  accordance 
^th  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  it  is  found  that  the  chances  against 
^c  occurrence  are  about  50,000  to  1,  i.e.,  out  of  every  50,000  pro- 
jectiles discharged  at  random  from  a  point  in  the  orbit  of  Ceres,  only 
3  smgle  one  can  be  expected  to  cross  the  earth's  track. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  there  are  two  objections  to  Geres  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  minor  planets)  as  a  possible  source  of 
the  meteorites.  Firstly,  that  notwithstanding  the  small  mass  of 
Ceres,  a  very  powerful  volcano  would  be  required ;  and  secondly,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  for  each  meteorite  which  could  ever  fall 
upon  the  earth,  at  least  50,000  must  have  been  ejected. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  the  meteorites  have  been  originally  driyen 
from  any  planet  of  the  solar  system,  large  or  small,  the  volcano  must, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  be  a  very  powerful  one. 

There  is,  however,  one  planet  of  the  solar  system  which  has  a 
special  claim  to  consideration.  On  that  planet  it  is  true  that  a  vol- 
cano would  be  required  which  was  capable  of  giving  an  initial  velodty 
of  at  least  six  miles  per  second ;  but  every  projectile  launched  from 
that  volcano  into  space  would,  after  accomplishing  an  elliptic  orbit 
round  the  sun,  dash  through  the  track  of  the  earth,  and  again  pa&> 
through  the  same  point  at  every  subsequent  revolution.  It  is  not 
here  a  case  of  one  solitary  projectile  out  of  50,000  crossing  the  earth's 
track,  but  every  one  of  the  50,000  possesses  the  same  property.  The 
planet  of  which  we  are  speaking  is,  of  course,  the  earth  itself.  If  in 
ancient  times  there  were  colossal  volcanoes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  had  sufficient  explosive  energy  to  drive  missiles  upwards  with 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  them  away  from  the  earth's  surface,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  these  missiles  would 
then  continue  to  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun,  crossing  at  each  revolu- 
tion the  point  of  the  earth's  track  from  which  they  were  originally 
discharged.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  doubtless  there  are  now 
myriads  of  these  projectiles  moving  through  the  solar  system,  the 
oidy  common  feature  of  their  orbits  being  that  they  all  intersect  the 
earth's  track.  It  will,  of  course,  now  and  then  happen  that  the  earth 
and  the  projectile  meet  at  the  point  of  crossing,  and  then  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  the  descent  of  a  meteorite.  The  theory,  that  the 
meteorites  have  originated  in  the  earth,  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Fhipson.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  in  a  letter  I  n^ 
ceived  from  him  some  months  ago,  inclines  to  the  same  view  as  at  aL 
events  one  of  the  probable  sources. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  the  great  diffierence  between  the  lunar 
theory  of  meteorites  and  the  terrestrial  theory.  For  the  lunar  theory 
to  be  true  it  would  probably  be  necessary  that  the  lunar  volcanoes 
should  be  still  active.  In  the  terrestrial  theory  it  is  only  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth  once  possessed  sufficient  ex- 
plosive energy.  No  one  supposes  that  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth  at 
present  eject  the  fragments  which  will  constitute  future  meteorites, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  earth  may  be  now  slowly  gathering 
back  in  these  quiet  times  the  fragments  she  ejected  in  an  early  itcg^ 
of  her  history. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  meteorites  have  had  a  ^tfon-volcanic 
origin  on  some  considerable  celestial  body,  I  am  led  to  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  most  probably  that  body  is  the  earth. 


I 
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XXXYIII. — As  East  Mode  of  obtainino  the  cohplete  Diffebential 
EaxTAnoKs  of  Motion  of  ak  Ocean  bubbounding  a  Solid  Nucxetts, 

AHD  SUBJECT  TO  ANT  DiSTUBBINO  FoBCBS  (tHE  NvCLEUS  ITSELF 
BETOLTINO  ON  A  FiXED  Axis);  WITHOUT  CALCULATION  OB  TbANS- 
FOBXATION     OF     Co-OBDINATES  ;      FBOH     9DCPLE    GeOHETBICAL    AND 

Mechanical  Pbinciples.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hauohton, 
M.D.,  Dubl. ;  D.C.L.,  Oxon. 

[Bead  April  14, 1879.] 

Tee  complete  differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  the  sea  or 
atmosphere,  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates,  are  regarded,  justly,  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  residts  that  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Laplace ; 
^d  yet  they  are  found  to  be  a  ''  stumbling-block '^  in  the  way  of 
Toimg  mathematicians^  from  the  hideously  repulsive  form  in  which 
they  are  deduced,  by  transformation,  from  fixed  rectilinear  co- 
ordinates, by  Laplace  himself,  and  by  his  followers. 

Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  write  down  these  equations  at  sight, 
from  clementsGy  geometrical  and  mechanical  principles,  will  be  re- 
garded as  useful. 

Accoiding  to  the  self-evident  principle  of  D'Alembert,  all  prob- 
lems of  Dynamics  are  reducible  to  problems  of  Statics,  by  intro- 
ducing velocities  and  accelerating  forces,  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
existing  velocities  and  accelerating  forces. 

Now,  the  most  general  equations  of  equilibrium,  of  any  system, 
'^  the  following,  six  in  number — 

X  =  0,     F  =  0,    Z  ^  0, 

Z  =  0,    If  =  0,    N=  0,  (1) 

vKere  X,  F,  Z,  are  the  sums  of  the  external  forces  resolved  along 
three  rectangular  axes ;  and  X,  Jf,  i^,  are  the  sums  of  the  Couples  (or 
Twists)  of  those  forces  round  the  axes  of  X,  F,  Z,  respectively. 
The  corresponding  dynamical  equations  are — 

X  -  —  -0 

F  -  ^  =  0, 

^-g  =  0,  (2) 


Z   - 


dt 


--       d    (  dz        dx\ 


dt 
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These  eqoatioiu  become,  in  the  case  ot  an  iscompremble  fluid— 
dp  d'x 

rf«  de' 

where  p  is  the  common  preganre  ot  the  fluid  (eqnal  in  all  directioiu 
at  any  point  (x,  y,  i). 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  last  three  equations  of  (2),  dependingo 
couples,  disappear;  because,  in  consequence  ot  the  mobility  of  tb 
particles  of  the  fluid,  inter  te,  internal  couples  or  twiata  hecaa 
impossible. 

The  Laplacian  eqnatione  of  motion,  in  polar  co-ordinates,  ai 
usnally  deduced  from  (3),  by  transformation  of  the  co-ordinates,  froi 
X,  V,  *i  referred  to  fixed  axes,  where  the  axis  of  x  is  the  axis  of  rob 
tion  ;  that  of  y  an  axis  perpendicular  to  x,  and  fixed  in  space  ;  an 
that  of  I,  an  axis  perpendicular  to  those  of  x,  y;  to  r,  ff,  tfi',  where 
is  the  radius  vector,  ff  is  the  north  polar  distance,  and  ^'  is  tii 
angular  distance  from  the  plane  of  x,  y,  of  the  meridian  of  an 
moving  particle. 

Instead  of  referring  the  forces  to  fixed  co-ordinates,  I  refer  thei 
to  the  following  moveable  rectangular  co-ordinates : — 

Axiio/a^. 

Let  Ji  denote  the  sum  of  the  forces  at  any  point,  acting  along  ih 
radius  vector  (wyafttv  towards  the  centre,  and  potitief  from  it.) 

Axis  o/y'. 

Let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  forces  at  any  point  acting  in  th 
meridional  moving  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  r  {pontive  towards  th 
equator,  and  negative  towards  the  pole.) 

Axit  oft. 

Let  T  denote  the  sum  of  the  forces  at  any  point  acting  perpendicn 
larly  to  the  two  former  directiona,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  tangen 
to  the  smalt  circle  of  latitude  {negative  against  the  rotation,  am 
potitive  with  it.) 

Let  r,  ff,  tft',  denote  the  polar  co-ordinates  in  their  most  genera 
form.  The  alteration  in  pressure  produced  by  a  change  in  r  is  simila! 
to  that  produced  by  a  change  in  x,  y,  ss,  of  the  first  three  of  eqiu- 
tions  (2)  (because  they  are  all  linear  magnitudes),  and  denotes  afiirci 
acting  to  or  from  the  centre ;  bat  the  alteration  in  pressure  produce: 
by  a  change  in  angular  direction  by  a  change  in  ^  or  ^'  is  no  loaget 
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a  foree^  but  a  coi^le,  tending  to  turn  the  fluid  round  the  centre. 
Thus, 

^  is  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector ; 
or 

dp 

-^  is  a  eowple,  acting  always  in  the  moving  meridional  plane,  and 

whose  axis  moves  perpendicular  to  that  plane ; 

^y  is  a  couple,  acting  always  round  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
parallel  to  the  equatorial  plane. 

It  is  evident  that  if  D'Alembert's  equations  (2)  are  satisfied — 

1^.  VoT  forces  acting  along  the  radius  vector ; 

2°.  For  couples  acting  in  the  meridional  plane  in  every  possible 

position  of  that  plane ; 
9^.  For  couples  acting  always  round  the  axis  of  rotation ; 

complete  Dynamical  Equilibrium  will  be  secured. 

We  may  discount  all  the  mechanical  consequences  of  the  rotation 
by  introducing  the  centrifugal  force,  leaving  only  the  geometrical 
consequences  of  the  rotation^  in  the  problem. 

The  geometrical  effect  of  the  rotidion  is  expressed  by  writing 

where  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

The  components  of  the  velocity  of  any  particle  along  ^,  8,  T, 

dr  d&  .    ^  /         <^'\ 


in^'fn 


de    '  dr    '  °"^  '^  V     ^J 

The  centrifugal  force  affects  the  directions  JRy  8,  only,  and  does 
not  enter  into  T. 

The  centrifugal  force  in  the  direction  of  R  is,  obviously, 


d^" 


("  ^  1) 


From  this,  and  from  the  first  three  equations  (2)  we  find,  at 
aight^- 


dp      ^     d^     rd$^ 


in^^(n.fj.  (A) 
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The  centrifugal  force  in  the  direction  of  S  U,  obvioualy, 

The  rixth  of  equations  (2)  therefore  becomes,  remembering  tint 

^   dt         dt  dt' 

and  equating  couples  in  the  meridional  plane — 

If  TO  now  equate  the  couples  in  the  equatorial  plane,  we  Gcd, 


itt     '  dt 


elementi 
jntial  eqi 


Tho  three  equations  just  found  from  elementary  principles  ai 
exoH  equivalmU  of  the  Laplacian  differential  equations,  which  ai 
thus  expressed  by  Airy' ; — 


-i»--^'^»^*'*  jf^f  it\r m) 

+  H  Bin  ^  COB  fl*  [».  +  ^'Y,       I 

|  =  ^-r.->*B...f,.^') 

-  2^  Bi.  »■  to.  «•  ^  (n  +  ^V -^  •»■ «- ^'- 
dt\  Ml  dP 


'  "Tides  and  'Wavea,"  p.  264. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  differential  equations  of  motion,  the 
geometrical  equation  called  the  ''  Equation  of  Continuity  "  has  to  be 
found. 

I  here  give  it  bj  means  of  an  investigation  more  general  and  more 
simple  than  that  uaed  by  Laplace  and  Airy. 

Let 


u  s  the  linear  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  yector ; 

V  s  the  angular  yelodty  in  latitude  in  the  plane  of  the  moying 
meridian; 

10  s  the  angidar  Telocity  in  longitude. 

If  we  imagine  a  prism  erected  on  a  trapetoiddl  base  whose  four 

corners  are 

(1).*',*';  (2).  e^+iW,^'; 

(8).  d'.^'  +  i^';  (4).  fl'  +  iW,  ^'  +  <^'; 

the  sides  (1,  2)  and  (3,  4)  are  equal,  and  each  rdff ;  but  the  sides 

(1. 3)  and  (2,  4}  are  not  equal ;  the  first  being  r  sin  O'dfj/,  and  the 
second  being  r  sin  («'  +  dff)  i^\  or 

r  (sin  0^  +  cos  0'iW')  df<A'. 

If,  now,  s  denote  the  variable  depth  of  the  sea,  the  quantity  of 
water  passing  in  the  time  diy  through  the  wall  of  the  prism  (1,  2),  will 

be 

8  X  rdff  X  r  sin  ffwdt. 

The  quantity  of  water  passing  in  the  same  time  through  the  wall 

(3. 4)  will  be 

The  difference  of  these  quantities  is 


w. 


1*  An  9 d»  iil  di^-^.  (a) 

0^ 


The  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  the  time  dt  through  the  wall 

(1,  3)  18 

8  X  r  sin  Vd^*  x  rodt^ 
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nd  in  the  same  time  there  passes  tbioagfa  the  vail  (2, 4)  the  qnmlity 
(.  ^  ^  *»■)  X  H^' rfi  .  (.  sin  »- -.  ^^^^W} 
The  difference  of  these  quantities  is 

t*^i^'  rf(  (a  sin  e'  ^  +  ic  cos  #-  +  «  sin  ff*  ^\ 

'hich  is  equivalent  to 

f*  An  ff  dff  ^! dt\^^  ^  v%c(itff\  {h) 

The  sum  of  (a)  and  [h)  is  the  excess  of  infloir  or  outflow,  in  tlie 
me  dt,  through  tiie  four  walls  of  the  trapezoidal  prism.  ISaw,  as  the 
attom  of  the  sea  is  fixed  and  allows  no  inflow  or  outflow,  the  sum  d 
i)  and  {hi)  must  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  trapezoid,  multiplied  b; 
le  rise  or  fall  of  the  surface  (taken  with  its  proper  dgii). 

This  Tolnme  will  be 

H  sin  ffdffd^'  dtxM,  {t] 

Hence,  adding  (a),  (i),  and  (e)  together  (with  a  proper  ngn  for »), 
e  obtain 

,,^,^^),„„.,=..  („, 

This  b  Laplace's  famons  Equation  of  Gontinnity,  and  is  identical 
ith  that  given  bjr  him  (Mie.  Cel.,  vol.  i.  p.  104),  when  the  notatioi 
I  changed  into  bis  notation. 

Equation  (D)  may  be  thus  written :— 


"^'Y  ["%*'%)■"■ 


The  second  part  of  this  eqnation  vanishes  when  the  B«a  has  a  con- 
:ant  depQi ;  in  which  case  the  Equation  of  Continuity  reduces  \a  tli( 
irm 

«*<|*^  — «■)  =  ».  (»: 

'tiere  8  is  the  constant  depth  of  the  sea. 

Every  conceivable  problem,  in  tidal  motion  and  oceanic  cnrrenl 
jculation,  is  theoretically  solved  by  equations  A,  B,  C,  and  D\ 
nd  the  only  further  difficolties  are  practical,  arising  from  tiie  imper- 
tction  of  OUT  mathematical  knowledge. 
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XXXIX. — On  a  Ctlindbical  Mass  op  Basalt  bxisiiko  at  Corthah 
Head,  Mook  Bat,  Coast  of  Airrani.  By  Joseph  P.  CReillt, 
C.E.,  Central  School  of  Paris;  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mine- 
ralogy, Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.    Plates  8  and  9. 

[Bead  May  12,  1879.] 

^SEv  engaged  in  studying  the  forms  of  columnar  basalt  at  the  Giant's 
Caaseway,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  and  to  take  sketches  of  a  very 
remaikable  cylindrical  form  of  that  rock,  which  occurs  at  the  N.  W. 
point  of  Moon  Bay,  marked  Contham  Head  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and 
situated  at  about  two  miles  distance  east  of  the  Gianfs  Causeway. 

When  first  observed  by  me  in  1875, 1  was  quite  unable  to  explain 
its  origin  and  connexion  with  the  containing  rock ;  but  having  subse- 
quently revisited  the  locality,  for  its  further  examination,  and  the 
making  of  a  few  sketches,  I  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  certain  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  form,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  the  Academy. 

Contham  Head  is  a  small  promontory  or  spit  of  basaltic  rock,  ex- 
tanding  out  into  the  sea  about  250  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  water  level 
being  about  200  feet.  There  is  a  central  rib  rising  above  the  under- 
lying basalt  bed,  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  at  most,  having  a  length 
of  about  150  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  about  fifty  feet. 

This  low,  narrow,  and  relatively  short  promontory  is  only  acces- 
sible from  the  cliffs  by  a  narrow  and  precipitate  pathway,  used  prin- 
cipally by  the  kelp-gatherers,  but  decidedly  uninviting  for  those  not 
accustomed  to  such  ground.  Such  a  point,  quite  out  of  the  usual 
track  of  tourists,  is  but  rarely  visited,  and  I  should  not  have  had  any 
biowledge  of  it  had  I  not  chanced  to  observe  the  remarkable  cylin- 
^cal  fonn  when  passing  quite  close  to  the  shore  in  a  boat,  catching 
tliUB  the  bold  outline  presented  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock  form. 

The  cylindrical  mass,  known  among  the  boatmen  as  the  ^^milU 
^^,"  occurs  at  the  point  of  the  promontory  where  the  narrow  spit 
joins  the  mainland.  It  here  extends  across  the  spit  in  an  E.-W.  di- 
rection, having  a  horizontal  length  of  about  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 

The  section  is  not  quite  circular,  being  rather  oval.  The  greater 
^J*nieter,  the  horizontal  one,  is  about  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  feet, 
sod  the  vertical  one  about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  It  presents  a 
series  of  apparently  concentric  joints,  irregularly  distributed  as  regards 
^istancc  from  the  centre,  and  is  furthermore  broken  up  by  radial  joint- 
^?.  also  irregularly  placed,  and  giving  rise  to  blocks  of  forms  very  simi- 
lar to  those  observable  at  the  Causeway.  The  mass  rests  upon  and  is 
?iitially  enclosed  by  an  amygdaloidal  basalt  of  the  rich  violet  colour  so 
f^iuaikable  in  many  of  the  beds  along  the  coast,  and  characterized  by 
the  piesence  of  masses  of  scarlet  jasper  wherever  in  contact  with  the 
sea  water.    This  amygdaloidal  basalt  is  much  corroded,  and  is  being 
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eaten  away  by  the  sea  and  atmospheric  action,  while  the  cylindrical 
mass  seems  to  be  of  a  much  more  durable  material,  and  therefore  to 
resist  much  better  those  corroding  agents,  although  so  extremely  ex- 
posed by  its  advanced  position. 

Spherical  and  cylindrical  forms  in  basalts  and  trachytes  have  been 
observed  and  described  already.  The  cylindrical  form,  however,  is 
the  less  frequent  and  less  generally  known.  The  spherical  form  has 
generally  been  explained  to  be  due  to  hydration  of  the  rock  from  the 
outside  inwards,  with  consequent  softening  and  final  disintegration. 
The  onion-shaped  masses  which  occur  in  so  many  places  about  the 
Causeway  and  the  coast  afford  excellent  examples  of  this  action. 

The  cylindrical  form  has  not  as  yet  been  equally  clearly  accounted 
for.  The  only  information  or  observation  that  I  have  met  with  rela- 
tive to  this  form  is  contained  in  the  remarkable  Paper  by  Eegnanlt, 
published  in  the  Atmales  de»  Mines  for  1832  (3rd  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361.] 
It  is  entitled,  '^Sur  les  formations  volcaniques  du  bord  du  Rhin, 
par  M.  Jean  Eegnault,  Ing6nieur  des  Mines."  Speaking  of  the 
Wolkenberg,  he  says : — ''  Au  milieu  de  la  masse,  ou  trouve  de  vastes 
colonnes  verticales  de  50  4  60  pieds  d' elevation  qu'on  ne  saurait 
mieux  comparer  qu'  d  des  troncs  d'arbres ;  le  trachyte  se  delite  en 
feuillets  minces  et  contoumes,  autour  de  I'arbre,  comme  une  veritable 
ecorce ;  4 1'instant  ou  nous  avons  visits  la  carri^re,  trois  de  ces  colonnes 
tr^s  distinctement  degagees  d  moiti6,  s'el^vent  sur  toute  la  hauteur 
de  I'escarpement." 

Page  370.  He  mentions  a  lode  or  dyke  of  basalt : — ''  ayant  sur  les 
bords  toute  I'apparence  de  trachyte." 

Page  371.  ' ^  Vers  la  limite  septentrionale  du  Siebengebirge  on  ren- 
contre une  grande  formation  de  basalte  courant  4  peu  pr^s  parallele- 
ment  au  Ehm,  et  qui  forme  une  crSte  de  pr^s  d'une  lieue  de  longueur, 
son  6tendue  et  sa  direction  offrent  quelques  rapports  avec  les  filons  de 
basalte,  N.  et  N.  E." 

He  describes  the  form  of  the  Langenberg,  and  states  that  the 
basalt,  ^^  est  trSs  dur,  tr^s  resistant,  fi*equemment  cavemeux,  avec 
g6odes  de  calcite  et  arragonite."  He  continues : — ''  Mais  la  disposi- 
tion g6n6rale  qu'il  affecte  offre  une  singularity,  dont  on  ne  trouverait, 
je  crois,  que  peu  d'exemples;  tout  le  Langenberg  n'est  qu'un  fragment 
d'une  vaste  boide  qui  se  delite  concentriquement  par  rapport  el  on 
noyau  globulaire,  qu'on  voit  dans  une  carriere  situee  pres  d'Obercassel. 
La  carriere  offre  ce  noyau  avec  toutes  ses  enveloppes  sur  une  hauteur 
de  plus  de  100  pieds,  et  audessus  et  audessous  dans  la  montagne  et  la- 
teralement  d  de  grandes  distances,  on  voit  les  strates  de  basalte  pre- 
senter la  meme  connexion  autour  du  centre  conmiun;  ce  centre  n'a 
avec  la  forme  g6nerale,  aucun  rapport  g6om6trique.  II  n'est  pas 
inutile  de  f  aire  remarquer  que  la  courbure  n'est  pas  celle  d'une  sphere, 
mais  celle  d'un  ellipso'ide  aplati." 

Page  387.  He  duscusses  the  probable  existence  of  transitions  or  pas- 
sages between  the  lavas,  the  basalts,  the  trachytes,  and  even  the 
porphyries. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  of  the  two  examples  thus  described,  the 
one  is  a  vertical  form  in  a  trachyte  rock,  whilst  the  other  is  a  hori- 
zontal form  in  a  basalt;  moreover,  its  direction  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  basalt  dykes  of  the  district. 

M.  Regnault  attributes  the  cause  of  the  forms  to  alterations  of 
the  rock  mass,  with  accompanying  exfoliation,  but  does  not  exa- 
mine the  question  whether  the  rock  was  or  was  not  originally  homo- 
geneous, and  how  far  the  absence  of  homogeneity  in  the  basaltic  and 
trachytic  masses,  and  the  consequent  different  rates  of  cooling  and 
solidification  which  must  have  depended  on  that  absence  of  homo- 
geneity, induced  subsequent  jointing  along  certain  lines. 

Now,  no  mass  of  molten  or  fluid  matter  when  in  movement,  and 
in  contact  with  bodies  differing  from  it  in  temperature  and  in  com- 
position, can  remain  quite  homogeneous  or  have  all  its  parts  equally 
warm,  and  therefore,  so  long  as  it  remains  fluid  and  in  movement, 
there  must  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  regulurly 
handed  structure,  which  would  guide  and  even  assist  subsequent  alte- 
ration of  the  rock,  particularly  by  the  action  of  water. 

It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  I  propose  to  base  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cylindrical  form  in  question. 

When  columnar  basalt  is  carefully  examined  on  the  cross  section, 
lines  or  bonds  of  structure  may  be  frequently  observed,  generally 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  block,  but  not  unf  requently  whorl-shaped 
or  vavy.  This  structure  may  be  mainly  due  to  hydration,  but  it  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  original  fluid  state  of  the  mass,  and  with 
the  relative  rates  of  solidiflcation  of  the  different  parts.  We  have  as 
an  example  the  flow-lines  in  large  masses  of  cut  glass. 

As  regards  the  basalt  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  we  have  every  reason 
to  assume  that  they  came  up  to  surface  in  the  joints  resulting  from 
preYions  dislocation,  and  thence  spread  into  and  on  the  adjacent  rocks. 
Those  joints  traverse  rocks  of  various  constitutions,  representing  lavic, 
crystalline,  and  sedimentary  series.  These  rocks  vary  amongst  them- 
flelves,  as  regards  thickness,  constitution,  and  states  of  aggregation. 
They  were  differently  affected  by  the  force  having  produced  the  joint ; 
aod  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  joint  varied  in  outline  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed. 

When,  therefore,  the  basaltic  dyke  mass  was  fluid  and  in  movement, 
it  was  continuously  in  contact  with  those  containing  rocks,  and  was 
acted  upon  by  them  in  three  ways : — 

1.  By  the  cooling  of  the  basaltic  fluid,  from  the  sides  towards  the 
central  axis,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  banded  structure  thus 
induced. 

2.  Ey  the  mechanical  derangement  of  the  conditions  of  regular 
flow,  wherever  an  enlargement  or  a  contraction  occurred  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  joint,  and  by  the  retardation  of  the  flow  along  the  walls. 

3.  By  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  between  the  fluid  mass 
^  such  beds  as  were  capable  of  being  acted  upon. 
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U  the  breadth  of  the  joint  remained  quite  iinifonii  and  unacted 
ipon,  the  only  aetion  of  the  walls  on  the  fluid  mass  would  be  that  of 
i^ucing  the  temperatore  (wherever  that  temperature  had  not  already 
ittained  that  of  the  baaalt).  The  differences  of  temperature  thus  pro- 
luced  should  give  rise  to  banding  more  or  less  defined  and  regular. 
Wliere,  however,  the  section  of  joint  presented  an  enlargement  or  g 
»>ntractioD,  there  not  merely  banding,  but  the  formation  of  whoric, 
must  have  to  some  extent  resulted,  the  fluid  mass  continuing  in  move 
nent.  Where  the  enlargement  or  contraction  was  very  marked  anij 
tudden,  then  such  whorls  would  have  been  most  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
ihould,  if  formed,  present  a  direction  parallel  to  uie  intersection  ol 
the  joint  with  the  direction  of  the  bedding.  As,  however,  bandingif 
issumed  to  hare  been  going  on  simnltaneously,  the  whorl  shoold  pre- 
sent, when  solidified,  lines  indicative  of  that  banding,  the  final  eoolini 
and  solidification  giving  rise  to  the  radial  jointing.  Those  wborii 
would  have  tended  to  increase  in  diameter  or  number  of  bands  witt 
the  permstence  of  the  flow,  and,  moreover,  would  tend  to  nplift  thi 
itrata  or  beds  traversed  by  the  joint,  and  at  least  to  o^n  the  planer 
of  bedding  limiting  such  beds.  Injection  of  the  flnid  basalt  intt 
those  planes  of  bedding  would  thus  be  set  up,  and  might  contlnQe. 
sccordmg  to  the  conditions  of  pressure  and  of  fluidity.  There  woolii 
thus  be  established  a  connexion  between  the  dykes,  their  directioc, 
the  whorls,  and  the  intercalation  of  beds  of  basalt  between  the  pie- 
riously  existing  beds  traversed  by  the  joint.  Such  a  connexion  is  It 
some  extent  implied  by  the  description  given  by  Begnault  of  tlie  Bhine 
basalt  moss  of  Langenberg.  It  really  exists  in  the  case  which  I  an 
discussing,  since  the  direction  of  the  cylindrical  mass  is  that  of  tbe 
coast  line,  itself  dependent  on  the  jointing  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  further  and  very  interesting  consideration  in  connestoo 
with  this  whorl  form,  if  it  be  admitted  to  have  been  formed  as  sug- 
gested. It  is  that  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  correlatiTe  dep^ 
from  surface  at  which  the  whorl  was  formed.  Admitting  for  the  fluid 
basalt  a  very  slow  movement,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  formation  of  the 
whorl  wonld  be  equally  alow,  and  even  might  be  slower,  and  that  th« 
cooling  should  have  been  very  slow  indeed  to  allow  of  the  continuous 
formation  of  one  of  those  cylindrical  masses.  Such  a  condition  of 
temperature  wonld  best  be  satisfied  by  the  action  having  taken  place 
at  a  relatively  great  depth,  that  is  to  say,  a  depth  corresponding  to 
that  at  which  basalt  melts,  which  may  be  taken  at  700°  or  800°  C.  st 
least.  Or,  by  supposing  that  the  flnid  mass  had  remained  in  the 
joint  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  commnnicate  to  the  sides  an  amoont 
of  heat  BufflcieDt  to  allow  of  a  continuous  movement  in  the  mass  with- 
out rapid  cooling  and  solidification  ensuing.  In  any  case  a  certain 
depth  from  surface  may  be  assumed  as  having  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tioDB  attending  tbe  formation  of  the  cylindrical  mass  in  question. 

That  the  coast  of  Antrim  has  at  some  time  been  under  the  piesest 
level  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  geological  strata  exiatang  there. 
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Tliat  there  liave  been  many  oscillatory  vertical  moTements  i&  more 
than  probable,  and  every  fact  tending  to  prove  those  oscillations  is  of 
interest  geologically. 

I  naturally  sought  for  farther  confirmation  of  my  views  as  regards 
tbe  mode  of  formation  of  those  cylindrical  forms  and  their  connexion 
with  the  basalt  dykes,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  bold 
mass  of  rock  which  rises  from  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  Fortroon 
Creek,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  which  I  have 
sketched,  affords  such  a  confirmation.  The  dyke  is  perfectly  distinct, 
with  its  transverse  columnar  formation,  and  presents,  in  my  opinion, 
a  whorl  or  cylindrical  mass  immediately  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
difitinetness  of  the  form  is  not,  however,  so  evident  as  to  allow  of  my 
comparing  it  with  the  mass  at  Gontham  Head,  but  merits,  however, 
being  recorded  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
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XL. — Notes  op  sohe  Obsbktatiofs  oy  Nitkiticatioh.  By  Eninn 
W.  Batt,  a.  If.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Poreiuic  Medicine,  B07 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  etc. 

[Besd,  Kaj  12,  1S79.] 

A  GOOD  deal  of  attentiqji,  on  tbo  part  of  clionuftfl,  has  of  late  he* 
given  to  the  subject  of  nitrification,  or  the  fonnation  of  nitrit«s  u 
nitrates  under  different  circamstancea.  Thi^  has  arisen,  in  a  gm 
measure,  from  the  observatians  of  UU.  Schlcesing  and  Uiinti 
which  were  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Prance  about  two  years  a% 
From  the  researches  of  those  gentlemen,  Uiey  arriTed  at  the  concli 
sion  that  nitrification  was  due  to  an  organised  ferment,  and  that  it  vi 
probably  the  office  of  some  of  the  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  to  produi 
those  oxides  of  nitrogen  under  difierent  circumstances.  And  Uie  snl 
sequent  investigBtiouB  of  Warrington,  Storer,  and  of  other  chemist 
would  appear  to  go  far  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  their  theory  < 
nitrification,  at  least  under  the  conditions  in  which  their  experimen 
were  made.  Though  there  exists,  no  doubt  in  many  cases,  an  int 
mate  relation  between  the  formation  of  mtritee  and  nitrates,  and  tl 
development  of  certain  organized  germs,  still  as  far  as  my  obsem 
tions  go,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  auffldent  proof  to  show  th: 
their  development  in  such  instances  is  the  cause  of  nlbifieatton,  as 
not,  rather,  one  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  that  process. 

Uy  experiments,  however,  were  made  not  with  a  view  to  detei 
mine  that  question,  but  in  reference  to  the  detection  of  animal  in 
purities  in  potable  waters,  and  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  whic 
were  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  fonnation  of  nitrites  and  nitrab 
in  waters  which  were  so  polluted,  as  the  presence  of  such  salts  i 
generally  regarded  as  indieatiug  previous  sewage  contamination,  bd 
the  drinking  of  water  with  such  pollution  is  not  only  injurious  to  th 
health  of  those  who  thus  employ  it,  but  there  exist  strong  grouDd 
for  the  opinion  which  is  now  very  generally  entertained,  that  sue 
water  frequently  becomes  the  means  of  couTeying  the  germs  of  cei 
tain  formidable  diseases,  especially  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera 
from  its  containing  the  fecal  and  other  emanations  of  individual 
labouring  under  those  maladies,  and  thus  disease  and  death  are  ofte: 
insidiously  brought  into  many  homes  when  such  diseases  are  prevaleo 
in  different  localities. 

Besides,  as  the  formation  or  production  of  nitrates  ia  one  of  grca 
industrial  and  agricultural  importance,  any  facta  which  might  directl; 
or  indirectly  enable  us  to  faciutate  or  hasten'  that  process  would  be  0 
much  praohcal  value. 
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As  human  urine  and  feculent  matters  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  offensive  and  dangerous  ingredients  of  sewage  in  general, 
my  experiments  have  been  confined  to  those  matters,   and  were 
princiimlly  made  on  urine,  which,  from  its  containing  different  nitro- 
genous substances,  readily  susceptible  of  decomposition,  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  study  of  the  nitrification  of  animal  matters.     By  mix- 
ing this  liquid  with  various  proportions  of  water,  and  placing  the 
mixtures  under  different  circumstances,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain those  that  were  favourable  or  otherwise  to  their  nitrification ; 
and  to  determine  some  points  connected  with  that  process  which 
required  further  investigation.     I  should  here  observe  that  in  detect- 
ing the  occurrence  of  nitrification  I  have  principally  used  the  well- 
known  test  of  Price  for  nitrites,  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  water 
or  mixture  a  thin  solution  of  starch,  containing  a  little  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  acidifying  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  blue 
reaction  from  the  liberated  iodine  will  be  immediately  produced, 
should  a  very  minute  quantity  of  a  nitrite  be  present.     And  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  production  of  nitrites  precedes 
that  of  nitrates  in  the  nitrification  of  organic  matters  in  solution,  and 
the  detection  of  the  former  is  much  more  easily  effected  than  the 
latter,  at  least  under  the  conditions  existing  in  my  experiments, 
1  was  satisfied  in  most  cases  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
nitrites  by  the  employment  of  the  test  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

The  experiments  of  Warrington'  have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
darkness  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  development  of  those  low 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  which  are  supposed  in  many  instances  to  give 
rise  to  nitrification. 

This  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficidt  to  determine  decisively 
one  way  or  the  other,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  having  with  us 
continuous  daylight  to  operate  with.  Still  I  think  we  may  arrive  at 
an  approximative  conclusion  on  this  point,  by  making  comparative 
experiments  on  similar  mixtures,  kept  altogether  excluded  from  the 
light,  and  on  those  exposed  to  its  full  influence,  and  then  determin- 
ing  the  amount  of  nitrification  which  had  taken  place  in  each,  after  a 
given  time ;  and  if  darkness  be  so  essential  to  that  process,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  in  the  mixtures  exposed  to  its  continuous  influ- 
ence there  would  be  an  earlier  and  a  greater  development  of  nitrifica- 
tion, than  in  those  which  had  been  placed  under  it  for  about  one-third 
or  one-half  the  time,  each  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

From  the  results  of  several  comparative  experiments  made  in  this 
vaj,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  of  light  or 
darbiess  exercise  but  little  influence  one  way  or  the  other  in  this 
process,  at  least  under  the  circumstances  existmg  in  my  experiments, 
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which  consisted  in  placing  different  portions  of  the  same  mixtures  in 
similar  bottles,  some  of  which  were  surrounded  with  black  cloth  or 
velvet  to  exclude  light,  whilst  others  were  left  uncovered,  and  all  of 
them  were  suffered  to  remain  open  or  uncorked.  On  examination 
after  a  few  days  there  was  but  little  difference  as  to  the  amount^  of 
nitrification  that  had  taken  place  in  each— indeed  in  some  of  my  ex- 
periments it  had  progressed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  uncovered  than 
in  the  covered  bottles ;  and  in  all  made  on  this  subject  (except  tho*e 
to  determine  this  point  as  to  the  necessity  or  not  of  darkness], 
the  mixtures  were  left  exposed  to  the  light,  and  some  to  the  full 
influence  of  strong  sunshine,  yet  still  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrii* 
cation  took  place  in  each.  Besides,  in  nature  much  of  the  nitrat^r^ 
which  occur  in  the  surface  soils  of  different  localities  must  have  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  more  or  less  daylight;  all  of  whiih 
facts,  I  conceive,  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  necessity  of  darkness 
in  this  process. 

Another  point  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  clearly  establishttl 
at  least  as  regards  nitrification  occurring  in  water  contsoning  organiv 
matters,  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  air  or  free 
oxygen  to  carry  on  the  process ;  this  I  have  proved  in  the  following 
very  simple  manner: — To  water  which  had  been  kept  boiling  for  some 
timo  to  expel  its  contained  air,  I  added  a  small  quantity  of  freshly 
voided  urine  (the  proportion  employed  being  about  one  part  of  urine 
to  sixteen  parts  of  water,  such  a  mixture  having  been  proved  to  bi 
very  suitable  for  nitrification),  and  then  repeated  the  boiling  to  ensure 
the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  any  dissolved  air.  Several  bottlc:^ 
which  had  been  kept  immersed  in  the  boiling  mixture  were  then 
filled  completely  with  it,  corked,  and  sealed  with  sealing-wax,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air.  Some,  however,  of  them  containing  this 
mixture  were  left  open  for  comparison.  After  leaving  the  bottles  for 
a  day  or  two  in  the  same  place,  I  first  examined  the  open  ones  for 
nitrites,  and  when  the  test  indicated  the  abundant  formation  of  those 
salts,  I  opened  one  of  those  sealed,  when  not  a  trace  of  nitrites  was 
discoverable  in  its  contents;  the  remaining  sealed  ones  were  opened  at 
different  periods  subsequently,  with  the  same  results.  Other  compa- 
rative experiments  were  made,  where  the  temperature  of  the  mixtures 
was  artificially  kept  at  a  heat  very  favourable  to  nitrification,  but,  in 
every  instance  where  the  access  of  air  had  been  excluded,  no  trace  of 
nitrites  could  be  detected — clearly  proving  the  necessity  of  more  or 
less  air  or  free  oxygen  for  their  formation.  But  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  commence,  at  least,  the  process  is  small,  for  I  found  where 


*^  In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  nitriiication,  the  indigo  process  as  described  by 
Sutton  in  his  "  Volumetric  Analysis  '*  was  employed,  wmch  served  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  collectively ;  s^d  though  it  may  not  be  quite  90 
accurate  as  some  other  methods,  was  sufficiently  so  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  only 
the  comparative  amounts  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  formed  under  the  different  ciremu' 
stances  of  the  experiments  that  I  wanted  to  determine. 
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mixture  had  not  been  boiled  previously  to  the  complete  filling, 
ridng,  and  sealing  of  the  bottles,  that  the  air  dissolved  in  the 
laid  was  sofficient  to  cause  the  production  of  nitrites  to  some 

tent. 

The  quantity  of  animal  matter  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
Vater,  I  find  exercises  a  considerable  influence  over  nitrification ;  for 
Irlere  it  occurs  in  very  large  proportion,  there  the  process  either  does 
Bot  take  place  at  all,  or  is  carried  on  much  slower  than  in  the  more 
lilute  solutions.  This  I  have  proved  by  comparative  experiments 
Tith  water  mixed  with  different  proportions  of  the  same  sample  of 
oiine,  or  of  solution  of  excrementitious  matter,  where  I  found  that 
nitrification  occurred  first  in  the  more  dilute  mixtures ;  and  that  where 
there  was  much  organic  matter  present,  that  the  nitrites  which  might 
ultimately  be  formed  soon  afterwards  disappeared  again  by  their 
^cli^nent  change  or  decomposition,  whereas  those  that  had  been 
produced  in  more  dilute  solutions  have  remained  unchanged  for  a 
(oimderable  time. 

But  the  circumstance  which  I  have  found  to  exercise  the  greatest 
iriuence  over  nitrification  is  that  of  temperature ;  for  I  have  observed 
that  in  cold  weather  it  is  very  slow  in  taking  place,  whilst  in  warm 
it  is  much  quicker,  and  that  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  the 
process  can  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  correctness  of  this  observa- 
tion is  bome  out  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  it  is  from  the  soils  of 
<liSerent  hot  climates  that  we  obtain  our  chief  supply  of  nitrates. 

As  to  what  may  be  the  most  favourable  temperature  for  this  pro- 
^«s,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  as 
I  am  drcnmstanced,  in  maintaining  continuously  the  same  degree  of 
.'itificial  heat ;  but  I  have  found  that  where  the  mixtures  were  placed 
where  they  were  kept  at  a  temperature  which  varied  from  about  70° 
to  80°  F.,  that  there,  the  process  was  carried  on  very  quickly,  and 
that  nitrites  were  soon  abundantly  formed,  whereas  in  similar  mix- 
tures maintained  at  lower  degrees  of  heat,  or  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
^,  not  a  trace  of  those  salts  could  be  detected  in  the  same  time, 
^d  that  their  presence  was  not  discoverable  till  after  a  much  longer 
period. 

The  foregoing  observations  have,  I  conceive,  some  important  bear- 
^  as  regards  the  contamination  of  water  with  sewage,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  such,  derivable  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  nitrites  and 
nitrates.  For  though  the  presence  of  those  salts  is  undoubtedly  in 
many  instances  an  indication  of  previous  sewage  pollution,  still  their 
absence,  taken  by  itself,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
^eedom  of  the  water  from  such  contamination.  For  the  circum- 
''tances  present  may  have  either  been  unfavourable  to  the  formation 
^^  ni^tes  and  nitrates,  or  have  produced  their  subsequent  rapid  dis- 
'^ppearance — ^thus,  for  instance,  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  of  the 
vater  may  have  prevented  their  formation,  or  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  present  may  have  interfered  with  their  development,  or  have 
M  to  th»r  subsequent  change  and  disappearance.      Such,  amongst 
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other  circnmBtances  mfiuencing  the  presence  of  those  salts  in  wtte 
conteinuig  animal  matters,  will  at  once  be  evident ;  and  their  Bbsencf 
onleu  accompanied  by  other  indicatiosB  of  pnrity,  cannot  be  relied  o] 
as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  from  snch  contamination. 

Sef  ore  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  fiact,  whid 
I  have  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  viz.,  the  rapidity  wit 
which  nitrites  are  sometimes  formed  in  waters  contaniiiuit«d  wit 
sewage  impnrities.  This  is  a  subject  of  consideTable  importance  i 
an  analytit^  point  of  view,  as  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

It  is  well  Known  by  those  who  have  analysed  potable  waters,  Uu 
the  method  which  chemists  now  principally  employ  to  ascertain  thei 
purity  or  otherwise  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  ammonia  a  give 
amount  of  the  water  will  yield  on  distillation,  both  before  and  afb 
the  addition  of  a  strongly  allialine  solution  of  permanganate  of  potael 
The  first  obtained  is  termed  the  free,  and  the  second  the  albuminoi 
ammonia.  The  former  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  nitn 
gcnons  organic  matters  previously  existing  in  the  water,  which  hut 
undergone  more  or  less  decomposition,  whilst  the  latter  is  product 
by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  permanganate  on  those  substances  sti 
present  in  thewater.  Consequently,  the  less  of  each  that  is  fnmisht 
by  a  sample  of  water  when  so  treated,  the  purer  oi^anically  is  it  n 
glided,  and  the  safer,  other  circumstances  being  similar,  would  it  t 
for  potable  purposes.  When  lately  analysing  a  sample  of  water  tbi 
had  been  contaminated  with  sewage,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sac 
pollution,  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  an  important  legsl  ii 
quiry,  in  my  first  trial  I  found  that  the  water  yielded  a  quantity  i 
free  ammonia  which  was  equivalent  to  0.970  parts  of  a  grain  pi 
gallon,  but,  on  repeating  the  determination  a  few  days  afterward 
it  was  discovered  that  it  had  fallen  to  0.186  parte  of  a  grai 
for  the  same  quantity  of  water,  or  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  tt 
former  amount ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  albnminoid  ammon: 
yielded  had  sUgjitly  increased.  This  result  as  to  the  great  di 
crease  of  free  ammonia,  which  at  first  rather  surprised  me, 
ascertained  was  due  to  the  formation  of  nitrites,  which  had  bet 
developed  to  a  large  extent,  in  so  short  a  time,  at  the  expense  ' 
the  free  ammonia.  Such  being  the  case,  if  the  water  had  not  be« 
examined  till  the  date  of  the  second  analysis,  and  if  the  nitrites  hs 
not  been  taken  into  account,  this  water  would  have  been  regarded  i 
containing  much  less  free  ammonia  than  it  did,  and  consequent! 
that  the  previous  sewage  contamination  was  less  than  it  really  wai 
this  point  is  therefore  one  of  some  analytical  importance. 

It  is  right  for  me  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  latter  fact,  i 
the  decrease  of  free  ammonia  in  waters  by  keeping,  that  long  after 
had  made  that  obserration  I  met  with,  in  the  Chmieai  Newt  fc 
March  2nd,  1877,  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Fattison  Ifuir  t 
Owen's  College,  in  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  chemists  to  som 
observations  his  brother  had  just  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni 
versity  at  Sytlney,  in  which  he  had  noticed  that  the  amount  ot  in 
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ind  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  as  detennined  by  Wanklyn's  process, 
yaried  very  considerably  with  the  time  the  sample  of  water  had  been 
kept ;  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  has  offered  (in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to)  any  explanation  of  the  fact,  further  than  that  Professor 
F.  Muir  tiirows  out  the  soggestion,  in  the  case  of  the  increase  by  keep- 
ing of  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  that  possibly  it  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  germs  which  have  escaped  decomposition  by  the  per- 
manganate, undergoing  a  gradual  decomposition  in  the  water,  and  that 
ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  this  process.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
haTe  satisfied  myself  that  the  loss  of  free  ammonia  is  often  due  to  the 
formation  of  nifaites  or  nitrates,  which  are  very  rapidly  formed  under 
different  circumstances.  And  as  regards  albuminoid  ammonia,  the 
very  slight  increase  which  I  observed  in  my  experiment  was,  I 
thou^t,  very  easily  accoimted  for  by  my  having  in  the  second  deter- 
miiiation  carried  on  the  process  of  distillation  somewhat  further  than 
in  the  first  trial,  and  in  this  way  the  amount  might  be  very  naturally 
increased. 

Finally,  my  obseftrations  t&at  nitrification  is  greatly  promoted  by 
warmth  might,  I  conceive,  admit  of  some  practical  application  in  the 
mannfacture  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  artificial  nitre  beds, 
espedally  in  those  of  cold  countries ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  heat 
bas  hitherto  been  anywhere  artificially  applied  to  hasten  or  promote 
that  important  manufacture. 
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XLl. — Ok  Recekt  Bt»klbchbs  eespectdig  the  Unrnnni  Vinsix  u 
THE  MiCBoecoPE.  By  C.  E.  Bdhtoh. 
[Bead,  May  26,  1ST9.] 
IiTTESTioATioira  for  the  detenniiiatioii  of  the  magnitude  referred  to  ii 
the  title  of  this  paper  have  been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Boyston  Pigott 
and  by  Professor  Abb£  of  Jena.  Dr.  Pigott  has  accninnlat«d  a  noin 
bcr  of  data  relating  to  the  separability  of  details  in  the  images  o 
ilistant  objects  formed  by  any  combination  of  lenses  which  is  botl 
aplanatic  and  achromatic  for  the  conjugate  foeal  distances  employed 
and  also  of  short  focus,  when  thono  images  are  viewed  by  a  simitarl: 
corrected  compound  microscope,  the  optic  axes  of  both  systems  bcin; 
carefully  adjusted  to  coincidence. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  oaBume  that  the  light  proceeding  from  th 
distant  object  to  the  focus  of  the  image  forming  combination,  whici 
combination  wc  will  designate  as  A,  pursues  its  course  in  stric 
accordance  with  the  law  of  refraction,  and  with  it  alone,  that  we  cai 
very  readily  determine  the  linear  magnitude  of  any  detail  in  the  ima^ 
found  by  A,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  corresponding  detail  in  th 
objoct  used  (meshes  of  gauze,  window  bars,  4c.),  the  rate  of  object  t 
imago  being  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  conjugate  foca 
distances  respectively.  Dr.  Pigott  has  published  measurements  which 
upon  the  assumption  just  stated,  would  prove  that  linear  magnitude 
of  less  than  T„s^„th  of  an  inch  could  bo  distinctly  discrancd,  sdi 
yet  further,  that  linos  could  be  separately  distinguished  when  thei 
reduced  interval  was  approximately  equal  to  i.-ru^.oo-u-th  of  an  inoh. 

I  have  repeated  Dr.  Pigott'a  eiperimonts  with  Rome  slight  modi 
fieationa,  and  have  found  that  with  two  opposed  objectives  the  eqni 
valent  foci  of  which  were  respectively  ith  and  ^th  of  an  inch,  tha 
the  image  of  a  fine  line  at  a  considerable  distance  was  still  visibli 
when  reduced  to  a  magnitude  equal,  on  the  above  supposition  of  i 
strictly  geometrical  reduction,  to  over  a  hundred  and  forty  thousandtl 
of  an  inch.  Using  a  iVth  iDy  Boas,  and  i^th  by  Hartnack,  as  th 
image  forming  and  examining  objectives,  the  fine  lino  used  as  objcc 
was  visible  aa  a  geometrical  magnitude  =  a  two  hundred  and  eight; 
thouaandth  of  an  inch,  and  appeared  sensibly  as  distinct  as  when  viewe< 
under  the  same  visual  angle  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  deductions  just  made  as  to  the  linear  magnitude  of  the  image 
of  the  distant  fine  line  are,  however,  shown  to  be  untenable  when  w 
consider  that  we  have  no  means,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  of  ascer 
taining  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  details  of  on  image  produd* 
in  the  manner  above  described,  other  than  the  optical  examination  o 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  system  of  lenses  which  would  produce  a  preciscl 
similar  effect  on  the  rays  from  the  object  if  placed  in  a  simUar  po.^ 
tion  to  that  occupied  by  the  image  forming  system  A.  Let  th' 
examining  system  be  designated  B.  Then  the  rays  which  have  beei 
converged  by  j<  to  any  area  in  the  common  focal  plane  of  the  two  ob 
jcctives  will  diverge  again  symmetrically  from  Uiat  area  to  B,  aiii 
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supposing  both  combinations  to  be  perfectly  corrected,  would  form  an 
image  of  the  object  precisely  similar  to  it  in  the  rear  of  B. 

The  effect  of  any  interference  or  of  diffraction  in  the  convergent 
cone  from  A  will  be  undone  in  the  divergent  cone  whose  base  is  the 
front  lens  snrface  of  £. 

Therefore,  whatever  be  the  actual  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  common  focal  plane  of  A  and  B,  the  resultant  after  passing  B 
will  be  identical  with  the  originant,  «'.  e,  the  object  of  ^.  In  other 
words,  B  merely  restores  the  rays  to  the  identical  mutual  relation 
which  they  possessed  before  entering  A, 

The  existence  of  any  aberration  in  either  or  in  both  of  the  ob- 
jectives or  combinations  of  lenses  used,  A  or  B,  disturbs  the  relation 
of  symmetry  between  the  convergent  and  divergent  luminous  cones, 
and  consequently  renders  the  restoration  of  their  components  to  their 
primary  condition  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  final  image  thus  be- 
comes indistinct  to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  method  of  Dr.  Pigott  approves  itself  as  an  extremely  sensitive 
detector  of  aberrations  outstanding  in  the  opposed  systems. 

But  it  is  evident  that  no  information  as  to  the  separability  of  ma- 
terial lines  as  distinguished  from  focal  images  can  be  obtained  by  the 
method  just  described.  In  the  case  of  material  objects,  the  light 
which  renders  them  visible  has  undergone  verv  different  treatment 
from  that  adverted  to  above.  Every  system  of  material  points,  the 
intervals  of  which  are  comparable  in  dimensions  to  the  length  of  a 
wave  of  light,  acts  as  a  more  or  less  regular  diffraction  grating  when 
a  pencil  of  rays  is  transmitted  through  it,  and  the  pencil  is  redistri- 
buted in  the  process  of  transmission  into  a  direct  pencil,  and  a  varying 
number  of  diffracted  pencils  dependent  upon  the  number  of  regular 
diffracting  systems,  of  which  we  may  conceive  the  assemblage  of  ma- 
terial points  to  be  composed,  and  divergent  from  the  axis  of  the  un- 
diffracted  pencil  at  angles  which  are  determined  by  the  degree  of 
closeness  of  the  several  imaginary  component  gratings.  The  angles 
of  divergence  of  diffracted  pencils  increa^  with  the  fineness  of  the 
details  producing  diffraction  until  they  approach  equality  (for  direct 
light)  to  a  wave  length  of  that  light  when  the  divergence  becomes 
equal  to  90^,  or,  in  other  words,  diffraction  ceases. 

If  the  angular  aperture  of  the  observing  objective  be  sufficiently 
wide,  it  will  receive  one  or  more  of  these  diffracted  pencils  besides  the 
direct  pencil. 

Professor  Abbe's  researches  have  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
representation  of  minute  detail  of  an^  kind  is  dependent  on  the  ad- 
mission of  rays  from  these  spectra  to  the  final  image  in  tlio  focus  of 
the  eye  lens  of  the  microscope,  and  that  if  these  diffracted  pencils 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  final  image  no  detail  at  all  will  be 
shown,  but  merely  the  outline  of  the  object  viewed,  e.  y.,  the  edge 
and  midrib  of  a  diatom ;  its  markings,  so  called,  being  invisible.  Fur- 
thermore, Professor  Abb^  has  proved  that  the  fine  details  of  an  object 
will  be  shown  more  nearly  as  they  exist,  the  greater  the  number  of 
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the  diffracted  pencils  admitted  b^  the  objective.    If  the  &dmisstoi 

these  apectra  ia  interfered  with  either  by  the  limitation  of  the  angi 
aperture  of  the  objective  used  from  ita  original  constnictioQ,  or 
intentional  screening  off  of  any  of  the  diffracted  pencils  which  wo 
otherwise  reach  the  final  image  of  the  object,  the  apparent  detail  t 
bo  modified  in  a  corresponding  manner.  These  facts  may  be  t 
readily  and  simply  demonstrated,  when  a  microscope  furnished  « 
an  objectiTe  of  one  qaarter  of  an  inch  equivalent  focus  is  direc 
upon  a  valve  of  PUuroiigma  Salticvm,  for  example.  If  the  ob; 
tive  has  on  aperture  of  90°  or  thereabouts,  there  will  be  seen,  a 
focuaing  and  removing  the  eye-piece  in  order  to  look  down  the  tub 
the  inatrument,  a  brilliant  image  of  the  mirror  or  source  of  ilium: 
tion,  and  symmetrically  disposed  round  this  direct  image,  if  it  m 
pies  the  centre  of  the  tube,  four  similar  -but  much  fainter  ima] 
coloured  rod  at  their  outer  and  fringed  with  blue  at  their  inner  edj 
if  white  light  he  used. 

These  faint  images  are  the  diffraction  images  of  the  source  of  li) 
each  being  composed  of  separate  monochromatic,  and  individui 
accurate,  representations  of  the  luminous  origin,  which  are  distribn 
along  a  radius,  commencing  at  the  direct  image,  and  arranged  in  oi 
of  increasing  wave  length.  The  composite  image  is  therefore  soi 
what  distorted,  being  elongated  in  a  radial  direction,  and  frin 
with  colour  as  above  described,  from  the  overlapping  of  the  cxtn 
images. 

If  the  luminous  source  be  a  narrow  slit  allowing  a  snfficiei 
bright  pencil  to  pass  through  a  system  of  diffracting  lines  paralle 
itself,  some  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  may  be  seen,  if  solar  light 
employed,  especially  if  the  eye  be  assisted  hy  a  magnifying  g. 
focused  on  the  diffraction  images. 

If  now  we  conceal  any  two  opposite  spectra  by  appropriate  scre< 
and  replace  the  eye-piece,  we  shall  find  that  oue  of  the  systems  of  li 
with  which  the  object  is  apparently  marked  has  disappeared,  nami 
that  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  concealed  sped 
If  while  we  still  hide  the  same  two  spectra  we  also  block  out 
direct  beam,  the  system  of  lines  last  mentioned  will  be  replaced 
another,  the  components  of  which  are  at  half  the  distance  of  th 
just  described,  and  twice  as  numerous. 

This  fact  points  tho  way  to  the  explanation  of  the  varying  phe 
mena,  which  attributes  the  visible  systems  of  lines  seen  in.  the  im 
of  such  an  object  as  we  have  chosen  to  the  interference  of  the  r 
from  the  images  of  the  source  of  light  formed  in  the  upper  focal  pL 
of  tho  objective,  where  they  meet  within  the  eye-piece. 

The  process  of  production  of  these  interference  strin  is  as  follov 
tracing  the  course  of  the  light  rays  from  the  ori^n  upwards,  s 
assuming  them  to  be  parallel. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (1),  let  a,  h  be  the  incident  beam  folli 

'  Viik  Koto  added  in  Press. 
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perpendicolarly  on  two  elements  of  a  grating  which  are  represented 
in  transTerse  section  by  the  thick  short  lines  e  d.    The  lines  f  f  xe- 
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present  the  principal  focal  planes  of  the  objective  employed,  and  e  e' 
the  infinitely  thin  lenses  which  wonld  prodnce  refractions  of  the 
transmitted  light  eqniyalent  to  those  actudly  cansed  by  the  objective 
itself ;  p  is  the  point  at  which  the  light  transmitted  directiy  through 
^e  grating  is  brought  to  a  focus.  A  bright  line  is  consequently 
produced  there  if  the  source  of  light  be  a  slit.  But  there  will  also  be 
lateral  dilEracted  rays,  one  of  wlach  is  shown  pursuing  its  course  to 
a  focal  point  in  ^.  U  a  «,  the  difference  in  tiie  length  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  beam,  be  equal  to  a  whole  wave  length,  the  two  sides  will 
reach  ^  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  result  at  q  will  be  a  bright  line. 
If  the  difference  in  length  of  path  be  equal  to  only  half  a  wave  length, 
the  result  at  q  wiU  be  a  dark  line.  In  general,  where  the  difference 
in  length  of  path  equals  an  even  multiple  of  a  half  wave  length,  a 
bright  line  will  be  found  in  the  plane  of  /;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difference  equals  an  uneven  multiple  of  the  wave  length,  the  result 
will  be  darkness. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  diffracted  ray,  X  its  length 
of  wave,  and  a  b  the  breadth  of  the  successive  intervals  of  the  grating, 
then  we  have  for  the  first  bright  line  sin  a  »  X  -r  0  5 ;  for  the  second 
bright  line,  sin  a  =  2X  ~  a  5i  and  so  on.  If  light  of  a  higher  refran- 
gibility,  t .  e.,  of  shorter  wave  length,  be  used,  q  and  q'  will  be  found 
nearer  to  p  than  before,  because  a  i  will  have  been  diminished,  and 
thns,  if  white  light  be  employed,  the  image  of  the  source  formed  at  q 
and  ^  will  be  impure,  and  will  appear  fringed  with  colour,  blue  at 
the  inner,  and  red  at  the  outer  edges. 

If  also  the  source  of  light  be  of  sensible  magnitude,  the  ravs  of 
each  colour  will  form  an  infinito  number  of  apposed  images  of  the 
elements  of  its  surface  in  and  near  q  and  q*,  composing  thereby  per- 
fect images  which  will  overlay  one  another,  and  appear  at  each  side 
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B  colonred  edge*,  as  pravkm^ 


tlie  visible  image  in  the  plane  /* 
mtioned. 

■We  will  now  inves- 
^te  the  inflnence  of 
eae  images,  direct  and 
Iracted,  formed  in  the 
per  foeaJ  plane  of  the 
jectiTe,  upon  the  image 
the  ofy'eet  formed  in  the 
oiB  of  the  eye  lena  of 
i  microscope,  by  the  aid 
diagram  (2),  in  which 
indicates  the  place  of 
)  real  image  of  the  oh- 
:t.  Let  a  and  a*  be  the 
■ect  and  one  of  the  first 
ler  of  diffracted  images 

the  source  of  li^t. 
e  rays  emitted  from  a 
iff*  will  interfere  at  5, 
1  if  the  dietanceB  a  B 
\<i  B  differ  by  a  whole 
,Te  length  a  bright  line 
U  be  produced  ;  if  the 
Ference  be  half  a  wave 
igth  darknesB  will  re- 
,t.  From  centre  a 
ike  two  arcs,  one 
roagb  B,  the  other 
■ongh  a  point  distant 
m  ^  by  a  wave  length, 
am  el  describe  a  third 
!  through  the  point 
thin  B.  The  crossing 
nt  P  of  the  two  arcs 
rks  where  the  undula- 
Ds  starting  from  a  and 
ire  found  to  differ  by 
rhole  undulation,  end 
isequently  where  the 
it  bright  diffraction 
B  is  situated.  The 
M  of  the  small  triangle  whose  apex  is  in  P,  though  arcs  of 
lies,  are  so  short  that  they  may  be  considered  striiight  Unee,  and  as 
B  triangle  is  similar  to  the  triangle  a'  aB,  we  have  the  relation 

BP-.X'^aB-.aa'; 
BP=Ba.\^a(^. 
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Now  Ba  is  =  the  conjugate  focal  length  j/  less  the  principal  focal 
lengthy^  OTf/-f,    Bef erring  to  diagram  (1),  we  see  that 

a  a'  QT  pq^sm  a./. 

Since  for  the  first  diffracted  pencil  sin  a  =  X  -^  <^,  <^  being  the  distance 
of  the  Btriae  in  the  object,  the  above  formnla  becomes 

or,  since 

p'  -f^f^  the  magnifying  power  m\ 

t. «.  the  distance  of  the  visible  strise  in  the  real  image  of  the  object 
is  eqnal  in  this  case  to  the  distance  of  the  actnal  difEracting  elements 
of  the  object  multiplied  by  the  magnifying  power  of  the  objective. 

If  the  direct  ray  A  is  screened  off,  then  the  first  of  the  equations 
just  given  l>ecomes 

BP^Ba,\^a'a", 

that  is  to  say,  since  a^  i^*  =  2  aaf,  BPib  halved,  or  strise  will  be  seen, 
the  intervals  of  which  are  half  the  intervals  of  the  set  seen  in  the 
first  case.  The  reduction  of  the  intervals  of  the  vipible  striae  may  be 
earried  further  by  screening  off  all  the  spectra  of  the  first,  second,  &c., 
oiders. 

It  has  been  shown  in  treatises  on  Interference  Phenomena  that 
TOWS  of  dots,  individually  of  any  form  whatsoever,  will,  if  of  sufficient 
nunnteness,  behave  as  if  they  were  actual  strise,  both  species  of  inter- 
cepting systems  producing  identically  the  same  phenomena.  It  mat- 
ten  not  whether  the  dots  in  question  consist  of  actual  absorbing 
particles,  of  transparent  elevations  or  depressions  in  a  uniform  mem- 
brane or  shell,  or  of  mere  differences  of  refractive  powers  between 
adjoining  portions  of  the  same  substance,  the  effect  on  the  luminous 
luidulations  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of  similar  arrangement.  All  the 
ouirldngB  seen  on  different  species  of  diatomacese  for  instance  might 
bare  been  previously  drawn  by  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  diatom 
m  the  microscope,  had  the  grouping  and  distance  inter  se  of  the  spectra 
seen  at  the  upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective  been  communicated  to 
bim.  The  diffracting  obstructions  originating  the  known  appearances 
Biay  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  just  enumerated,  but  we  do  not 
blow,  and  we  never  shall  know  ^  mere  microscopical  inepecHon,  what 
tbe  difiractive  structures  really  are. 

Lastly,  it  is  easily  seen  that,  as  the  visibility  of  minute  detail  de- 
pends on  the  difbaction  spectra  produced  thereby,  the  limit  of  visibility 
is  attained  when  diffraction  ceases,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  angle 
a  becomes  equal  to  90°  for  spectnra  of  the  first  order.  Bef  erring  to 
diagram (1),  we  see  that  this  occurs  when  ah  =  ai  =  \  of  the  Hght 
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iployed,  it  homogeneous ;  alirays  snppoeing  that  the  apettore  of  tbe 
jecbve  used  eqnals  180°. 
It  is,  fmihenaoTe,  easy  to  show  that  if  the  inddent  light  ie  as 

liqae  as  poasible,  the  limit  (A  viBibility  becamea  =  „,  or  about  00003 

llimeter,  approximately  =  one  one-hnndred  and  twenty-five  thon- 
idths  of  on  inch.  Photography  enables  na  to  advance  a  Uttle  fuither 
x>  the  unknown  along  this  path,  but  the  advance  thus  made  is  com- 
ratively  small. 
FinaUy,  Ihave  to  apologise  for  presenting  to  the  Academy  so  roDgb 
laraphraae  of  the  work  done  in  reference  to  this  subject  by  Professor 
)bJ,  and  by  MM.  Ifiigeli,  and  Schwendener :  my  excuse  is,  that  per- 
ps  that  work  may  thus  be  made  known  to  some  earlier  than  it 
lerwisc  would  be. 


NOTES  ADDED  IS  THE  PEESS. 

I. — ^The  diagrams  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  text  are  copied  from  Pignm 
S  and  128,  at  pages  222  and  226  of  the  2nd  German  edition  of 
hwendener  and  Kageli's  work  on  the  Theory  and  Use  of  the  Uicio- 
>po.    Published  by  Engelman,  Leipzig,  1877. 

II. — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  incapacity  of  the 
rect  pencil  for  representing  minute  detail  should  be  explained  ia 
w  words,  as  the  explanation  has  been  omitted  by  the  writers  men- 
med  above.  An  object  can  give  rise  to  a  visible  shadow  only  when 
B  portions  of  the  luminous  wave  which  spread  into  the  geometrical 
adow  destroy  each  other  wholly  or  in  part  by  interference,  in  consc- 
ience of  the  length  of  their  paths  differing  by  an  uneven  multiple 

half  an  undulation.  As  the  light  which  passes  by  the  edges  of  a 
ren  microscopic  object  proceeds  from  the  luminous  source,  it  ia  in 
e  same  phase  of  nudulation  throughout  at  that  passage,  and  conse- 
lently  the  secondary  waves  which  bend  into  the  geometrical  shadow 
nnot  interfere  to  produce  a  real  shadow,  unless  the  difference  of  tbc 
igth  of  the  lines  imagined  to  be  drawn  from  the  edges  of  the  object 
any  point  of  its  geometric  image  be  at  least  half  an  undulation  of 
e  bght  employed.  If  it  is  less  than  that  quantity,  the  whole  of 
e  geometric  shadow  will  be  filled  with  light,  and  the  object  will  be 
risible.    This  applies  to  objects  of  any  form  or  magnitude  disposed 

any  manner  whatsoever,  and  to  ordinary,  as  well  as  to  assiated 
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1.  The  Tara  Brooch.     2.  The  Soisoel  Molaise.     3.  The  Domnach  Airgid. 

IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS. 

THE  accurate  study  and  critical  investigation  of  the  ancient  literary  and  his- 
toric monuments  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
fae -similes  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Irish  Manuscripts. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  this  acKuowledged  want,  and  of  placing  beyond  risk 
'>f  desthiction  the  contents  of  Manuscripts,  the  Academy  has  underti^en  the  pub- 
lication of  carefally  collated  lithographic  copies  of  the  oldest  Irish  texts  still  ex- 
tant.   These  can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  only. 

In  folio,  on  toned  paper. — Subscription,  £3  8s.     Edition  limited  to  200  copies. 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI :  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
Irish  language,  transcribed  about  a.  d.  1100 ;  the  oldest  volume  now  known 
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Xm. — NOTB    OK   THB  MbTEOBS  OOHITXCTED  WITH  THS  FrSSI  CoKET  OV 

1870.    By  J.  L.  £.  Dbetbb,  M.  A. 

[Bead,  June  23, 1879.] 

Ik  Norember,  1873,  I  published  in  the  Astronamuehe  JVaeAriehten, 
Tol.  IxYxii,  No.  1963,  a  note  on  some  minor  radiant  points  of  shoot- 
ing stars  which  are  in  actiyity  during  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  first  comet  of  1870.  For  this 
comet  I  had  the  year  before  computed  the  orbit,  based  on  a  discussion 
of  all  the  available  observations,'  and  from  this  orbit  I  found  the  ra- 
diant point  of  the  comet  to  be 

a  =  27°  51',     8  =  +  48°  24', 

while  the  comet  in  its  descending  node  (which  the  earth  passes  on 
August  14)  was  only  0'014  distant  from  the  ecliptic,  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  unity. 

This  note  has  apparently  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  committee 
on  luminous  meteors  of  the  British  Association,  as  the  radiant  of  the 
comet  I.  1870,  in  the  "Beports"  for  1874,  1875,  and  1878,  is  given 
S8  a  =  43°-5,  3  s  +  53°,  which  position,  as  well  as  the  date  (August 
12),  is  unquestionably  wrong.'  The  conclusions  based  on  this  erro- 
neous radiant  point  are  therefore,  of  course,  also  wrong.  In  my  note 
in  the  Aatron,  Nachr.  I  had  only  mentioned  the  following  three  actu- 
ally observed  radiants  of  meteors  as  being  in  pretty  good  accordance 
inth  the  computed  radiant  of  comet  I.  1870  : — 

August    3       a  =35°    8  =  +  44°    Zezioli,        No.  132 
,,       11  24  58  „  „    141 

„         3-12       31  55      J.Schmidt,    „     46 (A.N.  1756). 

Since  then,  however,  the  following  positions  of  radiant  points  have 
been  published  in  the  '*  Beports  "  of  the  British  Association : — 

Aug.  10        (1868)    a  =  SS*,    »  «  +  69»    (Porbee,  "  Eep.,"  1874,  p.  884). 
9-12  (1872)  33  67     (Italian  obs.— flee  The  Observatory, 

Yol.  ii.  p.  166). 
8-11  25  69     (Lorenzom,  "Bep.,"  1876,  p.  160). 

„    10       (1876)  33  66     ("Beport,"  1876,  p.  164). 

(1876)  31  69     (Demung,  "Bop.,^  1877,p.  176). 


»» 


}> 


»> 


The  cluster  x  Persei  (33°  +  56°)  is  often  mentioned  as  a  radiant  of 
meteors— ♦.  e.  by  Mr.  Clark  of  York  (**  Beport "  for  1877,  p.  158),  and 
by  Mr.  Denning,  who  finds  a  group  of  stationary  meteors  at  32°  +  57°.' 

Whether  the  above  radiants  are  all  identical  or  not,  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  phenomenon  entirely  distinct  from,  though  similar  to,  the 
great  annual  star-showers  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Perseids,  and 

'  Adrenomieeke  Naekriehien,  Yol.  bcxx.  No.  1910. 

^  In  a  wparate  copy  of  the  B^Dort  of  the  committee  on  luminoua  meteors  for 
1878  (placed  in  my  hands  by  Dr.  Sail),  Prof.  Herschel  has  corrected  the  position  to 
2d*'5  -K  460,  which  comes  nearer  to  Uie  true  position. 

'''Vonthly  Notices,"  B.  A.  S.,  zzziz.  p.  407. 
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move  in  the  same  orbit  as  the  great  comet  III.  1862.  The  orbit  of  the 
comet  I.  1870,  appeared  at  fint  very  like  that  of  the  lapt-named comet; 
but  my  final  determination  of  the  orbit  gave  elements  less  like  thoae  of 
the  Perseid  comet.  All  the  same,  it  is  very  interestiiig  that  the  two 
cometa  show  their  meteors  almost  on  the  same  days,  and  tbe  aphelia 
being  pretty  near  each  other,  the  whole  system  of  cometa  and  meteors 
form  one  of  those  "  comet  families,"  of  which  the  researches  of 
U.  Hoek  have  found  so  many  instances.* 

Subordinate  radianta  do  not  only  appear  in  the  case  of  the  Perseids: 
there  are  a  good  many  such  groups  of  radiants  known.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  such  neighbouring  radiants  may  have  originated: 
either  a  great  accumolation  of  meteors  moving  in  the  track  of  a  comet 
may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  earth  at  some  distaiice  from  it — grtat 
enough  to  prevent  the  swarm  from  being  scattered,  and  yet  small 
enough  to  make  it  move  in  a  new  orbit; — or  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
on  the  single  meteors,  which  pass  us  closely,  may  make  the  orbit  have  a 
numberof  radiants  instead  of  a  single  one.  Xbecurve,  which  a  meteor 
will  describe  round  the  earth,  is  a  hyperbola,  the  asymptotes  of  which 
are  two  lines  in  the  directions  in  which  the  meteor  approaches  and 
leaves  tbe  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  earth.  When  we  pass  through  a 
enarm  of  meteors,  the  earth  is  therefore  perfectly  enveloped  by  Ea<^ 
hyperbolas,  along  which  the  meteors  will  move  in  all  directions, 
instead  of  going  in  parallel  orbits,  as  they  did  before  meeting  the 
earth.  Once,  therefore,  a  certain  meteor  has  passed  close  by  tbe  eartii, 
it  cannot,  if  tbe  orbit  is  a  closed  curve,  and  yie  meet  it  a  second  time, 
appear  to  come  from  exactly  the  same  point  in  the  heavens — in  other 
words,  tbe  radiant  will  be  slightly  different.  According  to  Oppolier, 
the  time  of  revolution  of  the  great  comet  of  1862  is  121  years.  If, 
then,  the  Perseus-meteors  are  particles  which  gradually  nave  been 
separated  from  the  main  body  or  nucleus  of  tbe  comet  by  evaporation  of 
tbe  parts  nearest  to  tbe  sun,  and  by  the  subsequent  condensation  of  these 
-vapours  into  a  number  of  small  bodies,  tbe  main  stream  of  these 
would  be  surrounded  by  a  number  of  scattered  bodies,  moving  in  orbits 
mor«  or  less  different  from  that  of  the  main  stream,  and  these  straying 
meteors  would,  it  appears,  produce  the  phenomena  of  secondary  radi- 
ants. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  likely  that  the  meteors,  which  radiate 
from  a  point  near  x  Pereei,  have  originated  in  this  way.  As  the  radi- 
ant is  so  near  that  of  the  comet  I.  1870,  the  elements  of  which 
are  not  a  little  different  from  those  of  the  comet  of  1862,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  two  met«or-shower8  are  independent  of  one  anotehr, 
each  being  composed  of  matter  left  behind  by  its  mother-comet.  £at, 
besides  the  meteors  from  near  x  Pereei,  there  are  many  other  Circnm- 
Perseid  meteor-showers,  as  amply  shown  by  Hr.  Denning  (Brit.  Au. 
"Beport,"  1876,  p.  344);  and  it  appears  likely  that  at  least  some 
of  these  have  arisen  from  the  pertnibations  caused  by  the  earth,  w 
described  above, 

*  "  Hoathly  Notices,"  B.  A.  8.,  zxv.,  xxvL 
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XUII. — CoKTRTBUnONS  TO  THE  StUDY  OP  NeBYE- ACTION  IN  CONNEXION 

WITH  THE  Sense  or  Taste.    I. — ^Function  op  the  Tbioekinus.    By 
Geoegb  SieisBsoN,  M.  D.,  Gh.  M.,  F.  L.  S. 

[Read,  June  23,  1879.] 

It  id  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whilst  the  study  of  some  of  the  special 
senses,  such  as  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  has  made  great  progress, 
that  of  the  sense  of  taste  remains  still  in  a  very  imperfect  condition. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  elucidation  are  evidently  consider- 
able, for  we  find  that  contradictory  results  have  been  arrived  at  by 
various  observers  of  repute.    TJi^questionably  much  advance  has  been- 
made  since  the  physiological  doctrine,  as  stated  by  Boerhaave  and 
Dnvemey,  was   in  unison  with  popular  opinion,  in  regarding  the 
tongue  as  the  only  seat  of  taste.     De  Jussieu,  disturbing  that  con- 
cordance, placed  physiology  on  the  true  path  of  research  when  he 
pointed  out  that  taste  was  still  preserved  after  the  excision  of  the 
tongue,  and  that  it  was  present  in  those  from  whom  the  tongue  was 
congenitally  absent.     These  pathological  facts  proved,  not  of  course 
that  the  tongue  was  devoid  of  this  special  sense,  but  that  other  parts 
within  the  buccal  cavity  possessed  the  power  of  distinguishing  sapid 
impressions.     When,  however,  it  became  a  question  of  difPerentiating 
and  localising   the  taste-power,  the  difficulties  increased  with  the 
accmnulation  of  facts.     Hence,  even  at  the  present  day,  most  points 
of  importance  in  connexion  with  this  subject  should  be  looked  upon 
as  still  in  dispute,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  embodied  in  the 
most  recent  edition  of  a  standard  physiological  work.       Professor 
Hermann^  of  Ziirich,  having  mentioned  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  taste-sense  from  simultaneously  evoked  odorous  and  tactuid  sen- 
sations, and  to  strictly  localise  the  test-fluid,  makes  the  following 
statement : — "  The  special  seat  of  the  gustatory  sensibility  has  there- 
fore been  very  differently  stated.     Undoubtedly,  the  root  of  the 
tongne  plays  an  important  part,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  alone 
(Bidder,  Wagner),  or  also  the  tip  and  the  borders  of  the  tongue 
(Schirmer,  Klaatsch,  Stich,  and  Gamerer),  the  soft  palate  (J.  Miiller, 
Brielsma),  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  (Schirmer,  Klaatsch,  and  Stich)^ 
or  even  Uie  hard  palate  (Drielsma;,  are  seats  of  gustatory  sensa- 
tion." 

The  method  of  research  by  means  of  physiological  experimentation 
on  animals  affords  us  only  a  limited  assistance ;  for,  as  animals  cannot 
give  UB  an  intelligible  expression  of  their  sensations  in  this  matter, 
the  results  obtained  are  often  unsatisfactory,  and  have  sometimes 
proved  misleading.  Undoubtedly  many  valuable  facts  have  thus  been 
^qriired,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible,  by  this  method,  to  distin- 


^  Eennann,  EUmetUa  of  Human  Fhysiology^  p.  458,  London,  1878. 
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gaiBb  properly,  for  uutanoe,  between  degrees  of  impurment  in  the 
taste-Rensationi  of  different  sapid  substanceB. 

Disease  is  the  most  skilful  Tivisector.  It  can  stimnlate  to  excrat 
a  given  nerve,  and  enable  us  to  observe  the  result ;  or,  by  panlysng  it, 
disease  can  render  the  nerve  wholly  inactive,  and  thus  withdisw  a  fac- 
tor, leaving  us  to  determine  its  function  by  observing  the  contequencM 
of  its  absence.  In  presence  of  so  complex  a  problem  as  that  before  ns, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Bonrces  of  possible  eiror  of  obeervation  ore  maoy. 
Hence,  unless  where  the  attention  of  the  observer  has  been  speciallj 
directed  to  determining  the  topography  of  taste,  it  is  impossible  ts 
accept  the  recorded  results  as  satisfactory.  Thus,  frequently,  if  not 
generally.  In  ordinary  practice  the  patient  is  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
tongue  before  signifying  whether  or  not  he  perceives  a  taste.  In  such 
cases,  we  can  come  to  no  conclusion  against  a  localised  abolition  of 
tJie  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  tongue,  and  its  subse- 
quent motion  within  the  buccal  cavity,  will  bring  the  sapid  substance 
in  contact  with  regions  where  the  taste  sensation  is  stUl  preserved. 
Where  precautions  have  not  been  token,  with  special  reference  to 
such  dangers,  the  statement  of  a  positive  result  cannot  be  taken  as 
really  excluding  the  presence  of  a  localised  paralysb  of  taste — say, 
for  instance,  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  tongue.  Or,  if  the  sub. 
stance  be  aromatic,  its  presence  may  be  recognised  (ex  hypothetd)  by 
the  olfactory  sense  alone,  and  yet  the  patient's  declaration  that  be 
tastes  it  may  be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  the  conservation  of  the 
gustatory  sense.  Non-attention  to  these  sources  of  error  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  reception  of  many  of  the  contradictory  results  whicli  help 
to  obscure  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Hence,  a  simple  enumeration  of  recorded  results  does  not,  of 
necessity,  increase  the  weight  of  evidence,  with  reference  to  disputed 
points,  unless  it  be  manifest  that  the  observers  who  recorded  them 
bad  their  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  elements  of  the  proV 
lem.  8uch  examples  have  on  exceptional  interest,  and  are  of  great 
utility,  when  employed  to  control  and  verify  the  results  of  a  physio- 
logical experimentation  on  fuiimals. 

With  the  desire  of  adding  something  to  the  exact  study  of  this 
important  question,  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  observations 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  action  of  some  nerves,  and 
indirectly  serve  to  elucidate  the  function  of  others. 


1.  Ftmetion  of  Palalint  Nertti. — The  facts  which  I  have  observed 
relate  to  the  soft  palate.  The  innervation  of  this  region  is  aomewbst 
complex.  The  anatomical  investigations  of  U.  Debrou,  and  the  phy- 
mological  experiments  of  Dr.  Toltmann,  go  to  prove  that  it  receives 
branches  from  the  glosso-phamigeus,  which  supplies  the  levatores 
palati  and  the  azygos  uvulte.  lliis  is  a  mixed  nerve,  and  its  galvani- 
zation demonstrated,  by  inducing  contraction  of  these  muscles,  that 
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it  fmnifihed  them  with  motor  twigs.    It  is  presumed  that  sentient 
fibres  are  sent  to  the  mucous  membrane.    The  circumflexus  or  tensores 
palati  recelTe  motor  twigs  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  trigeminus, 
contracting  when  it  is  stimulated.    Again,  stimulation  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  a  mixed  nerre,  induces  contraction  in  some  of  the  pala- 
tioe   muscles   (Bischoff  and  Beid).    From  Meckel's  ganglion,  the 
Bpheno-palatine  (which  receives  its  sensory  supply  from  the  superior 
maxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  trigeminus),  some  branches  proceed 
to  supply  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  uvula.     Of  these  the 
anterior  palatine  branches  are  described  as  sensory  (Kobin),  whilst  the 
posterior  are  mentioned  as  destined  for  the  levatores  palati  and  azygos 
uvulae.    A  pterygo-palatine  branch  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
region.      The   otic  ganglion  (Arnold's)  receiving  a  root  from  the 
inferior  maxillary  (said  to  be  its  motor  supply),  receives  also  in  its 
long  slender  root  (Arnold's  minor  superficial  petrosal  nerve)  a  supply 
from  Jacobson's  nerve  which  brings  the  glosso-pharyngeus  into  com- 
munication with  the  trigeminus.    It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the 
branches  given  off  from  this  ganglion  (which  they  merely  pass 
through)  come  from  the  motor  portion  of  the  trigeminus;  they  supply, 
according  to  Bobin,  the  levator  palati,  the  internal  pterygoid,  and 
tensor  tympani.     It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  demonstrated  that 
only  motor  branches  are  given  off  to  the  palatine  region.     Professor 
Hermann,  having  stated  that  the  otic  ganglion  gives  off  two  branches, 
one  to  the  tensor  tympani,  and  another  to  the  tensor  palati,  remarks : 
"The  physiological  importance  of  this  little  centre  is,  however,  in  all 
probability,  much  greater  than  one  would  conclude  from  the  fact  of 
its  merely  giving  off  these  two  small  muscular  branches,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably through  it  that  the  fibres  of  the  facial,  contained  in  the  small 
sap^rficial  petrosal  nerve,  make  their  way  to  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve  (5th),  and  thence  to  the  parotid  gland,  for  which  they  are  most 
probably  secretory.     Further,  it  is  probable  that,  through  the  otic 
ganglion,  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  derived  from  its  tympanic 
branch,  make  their  way  to  the  facial  nerve." 

Incidentally,  the  importance  of  this  ganglion,  as  a  connecting  junc- 
tion, will  be  illustrated  by  the  facts  of  the  cases  which  f oUow.    In  the 
first  case,  a  patient  affected  by  a  pontine  lesion  had  complete  facialis 
paralysis  on  the  left  side  of  the  face.     On  that  side,  however,  the 
sense  of  hearing  remained  perfect,  and  the  sense  of  taste  was  left  intact 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  facial 
nerre  shared  in  it.     On  the  right  side  there  was  paralysis  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus.    There  was,  consequently, 
absence  of  sensation  in  the  extemcd  ear  and  integuments  of  the  lower 
jaw.    Thus,  owing  to  the  anaesthesia  and  analgesia,  the  patient  did 
not  feel  the  razor  whilst  shaving,  and  sometimes  cut  his  cheek  with- 
^t  his   attention   being    aroused  by  pain.     There  was  a  certain 
^gree  of  diminution  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch  observed  on  the 
right  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  the  cause  of  which  I  shall  discuss 
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farther  on.  Beaides  the  nnpleaBant  Bensation  of 
the  patient  called  it,  which  affected  the  extemc 
the  meatus,  there  was  marked  lo«s  of  auditory  p 
he  should  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  it  was  ueci 
be  applied  close  to  the  ear.  This  defect  came  on 
the  anesthesia  of  the  inferior  maxillary  uerre,  an 
letter  began  to  improve.  The  progress  was  diff< 
tained  where  the  auditory  nerve  was  itself  affect 
sible,  therefore,  not  to  connect  these  two  facta 
and  effect;  the  paralysisof  the  inferior  division  ol 
inducing  a  degree  of  deafness  corroborates  the 
who  states  that  the  motor  branch,  derived  fn 
through  the  otic  ganglion  to  supply  the  intt 
malleus. 

This  connexion  being  made  clear,  I  pass  to 

this  instance,  a  young  patient  came  to  me,  co 

the  same  tenon,  of  dea&ees  and  unpleasant  nnmb 

It  was  necessary  that  the  watch  should  be  quib 

enable  him  to  hear  it  ticking.     Sensation  was, 

the  face.    On  examining  the  throat  I  at  once  p< 

of  the  palatine  muscles  on  the  same  side ;  and 

that  I  had  before  me  a  strictly  localised  paralynt 

branches  which  proceeded  from  the  otic  gangllo 

on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  palate  on  the  other. 

nerves  could  be  excluded,  for  the  region  suppli 

branches  (described  as  senaoTy)  was  not  affect 

there  seems  no  probability  (nor  does  it,  indeed,  m 

that  the  posterior  mnscular  branches  were  affect* 

This  localised  paralysis  afforded  an  opportun 

changes,  if  any,  resulted  in  the  palatine  reg 

nerves  affected.     As  one-half  only  of  the  soft 

an  immediate  comparison  cuuld  be  made,  in  I 

between  the  results  of  t«sta  applied  on  both  sides 

It  was  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  moto: 

supplied,  and  were  paralysed :  but  is  the  statem 

nerve-Bupply  is  purely  motor  P    That,  I  may  sa] 

a  somewhat  gratuitous  assertion,  considering  the 

ganglion.     The  pathological  facts  observed  in  tl 

consequentie  of  this  localised  paralysis  were  the  1 

1°.  Motor  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  superv 

2°.  There  was  loss  of  heat-sense — the  patie 

detect  the  heat  of  a  warm  gai^Ie  on  the  affected  i 

3°.  There  was  marked  loss  of  the  sense  of  toi 

4°.  Sense  of  pain  woe  very  greatly  diminishei 

5°.  Finally,  as  regards  the  sense  of  taste,  th 

in  the  soft  palate  some  have  contested,  I  found  tl 

was  present  on  the  healthy  side,  and  that  it  was 

abolished  in  the  paralysed  hcdf  of  the  palate 
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▼bich  were  not  perceived  on  this  sLde,  were  drawn  across  the  mesial 
line,  there  was  an  immediate  contortion  of  the  face. 

It  follows,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  nerve-supply  pro- 
ceeding from  the  otic  ganglion  is  sensory  as  well  as  motor ;  sentient 
filaments  of  the  fifth,  and  possihly  loan-fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeus 
accompany  the  motor  nerves  to  the  palatine  region. 

II. 


Funetion  of  the  Lingual  Nerve — The  function  of  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  trigeminus  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  especially  since  Pan- 
nizza  of  Pavia  denied,  in  1834,  its  connexion  with  the  sense  of  taste, 
▼hich  he  considered  to  be  under  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeus.    According  to  his  view,  the  lingual  was  solely 
ooncezned  with  the  tactual  sensibility  of  the  tongue.     Magendie,  five 
years  later,  propounded  a  doctrine  which  was  the  exact  contradictory 
of  this  opinion;  for  he  maintained  that  the  lingual  is,  and  is  ex- 
duaively,  a  nerve  of  taste.    Against  this  it  is  asserted  that  he  must,  in 
operating,  have  mistaken  a  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
for  the  glosso-pharyngeus,  and  that  he,  consequently,  drew  his  con- 
elnsions  from  faidty  premisses.    More  trustworthy  testimony  against 
the  contention  of  Pannizza  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  of 
J.  Miiller,  and  especially  in  the  later  experiments  of  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Schiff,  of  Geneva.     The  result  of  their  researches  goes  to  prove 
that  taste  is  not  quite  abolished  when  the  glosso-pharyngeus  is 
divided,  though  it  is  greatly  diminished.     It  is  true  that  the  animals 
operated  on  (dogs  and  cats)  did  not  refuse  to  lap  nulk  with  which 
colocynth  had  been  mingled ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  pure  milk 
was  placed  alongside  of  milk  so  prepared  with  a  bitter,  they  displayed 
a  distinct  preference  for  the  former.     This  would  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  the  trigeminal  nerve-supply  is   capable    of  conveying 
gustatory  sensations  of  some  kind.     Hirschfeld  and  Valentin,  how- 
ever, have  supported  the  opinions  of  Pannizza  on  anatomical  grounds. 
Marions  experiments  have  shown  that,  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  the  dorsum  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  receiving  taste- 
impressions,   whilst  the   edges  and   point   are   sensitive   to   them. 
Hirschfeld  and  Valentin  maintain  that  the  difPerence  is  due  to  the 
anatomical  fact  discovered  by  them,  namely,  that  an  external  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeus  proceeds  along  each  margin  of  the  tongue  to 
^  tip.    Hence,  they  hold  that  Pannizza's  view  stiLl  remains  the 
ooirect  one,  asserting  that  the  glosso-pharyngeus  is  the  sole  nerve  of 
taste.    Their  adversaries,  however,  declare,  on  the  other  hand»  that 
as  the  lingual  nerve  sends  a  recurrent  branch  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  sensibility  to  sapid  impressions  existing  there,  which  has 
l^een  referred  altogether  to  the  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeus, 
must  be  claimed  for  the  lingual  nerve. 

I  may  here  point  out  that,  if  either  of  these  doctrines  be  accepted, 
^  it  be  granted  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  exclusive  appanage 
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of  one  or  other  of  the  nerree  named,  a  new  and  c 
would  arue.  Several  phTcdologuts,  atnoi^st  tli 
Admyraald,  Longet,  Neamann,  and  Boaenthal, 
menU  with  a  view  to  localiae  the  difierent  kinds 
The  general  result,  so  far  as  the  tongue  itself  is 
be  that  the  base  is  sendtive  to  bitter  impreasionB 
point  to  saline,  sweet,  and  acid  saTonrs  especiallj 
nerve  supply  both  regions,  it  is  obvious  that 
foresee  stuids  in  need  of  an  explanation.  Of  cot 
as  this  could  not  exist  if  we  accept  the  opinion 
Wagner  that  the  root  of  the  tongue  alone,  an 
point  also,  is  aensitiTe  to  taate-impresaions.  fi 
IS  in  contradiction  to  that  of  most  experimenters,  b 
experience,  it  would  only  displace  one  difficulty  i 
anoUier ;  for  if  it  be  hud  to  conceive  that  the  sc 
receive  a  bitter  savour  in  the  anterior  part  of 
does  perceive  it  at  the  base,  it  is  still  harder  t 
should  receive  all  taste-impressions  at  the  base, 
in  front. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  question,  in  whic 
is  yet  under  litigation,  I  venture  to  offer  for  cons 
ing  facts,  which,  I  hope,  will  help  to  elucida 
lingual  nerve.  Pathology,  in  this  instance  as  in 
assistance  to  experimental  physiology,  and,  hy 
enable  ub  to  understand,  by  tiie  consequences  of  i 
tion  which  it  fulfilled  when  in  activity. 

The  pathological  facts  were  obsETved  in  a  c 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  lesion,  was  exception 
present  them  with  clearness,  and  to  permit  of  c 
cation.  The  lesion  occupying  a  position  in  the 
pons  varolii,  complete  paralysis  of  the  facialis  n< 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  whilst  on  the  othei 
harmed.  Here,  however,  on  the  right  side,  I 
maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus  was  paral 
depriving  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  correap 
normal  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain. 

When  the  condition  of  things  in  the  interior 
is  considered,  it  will  be  remarked  that  a  rare  c 
Rented  of  ascertaining  the  functions  of  the  nerve 
the  facialis,  and  the  trigeminus,  inasmuch  as  tl 
nated  as  a  factor  from  the  left,  and  the  latter  £r 


*  FftUiology  Buppliea  facta  which  tend  to  Mceutotte  t 
tlie  cue  of  a  p&tient  affected  vith  apboni*,  sweet  mix 
"could  Dot  be  taken,"  whilit  bitten  were  readily  accep 
to  indicate  tliat  there  are  ipedal  fibrili  for  tho  conTejani 
prMdoni,  and  that  they  mav  beoome  aubject  to  hv] 
uutanoei  oould  be  given  la  which  intoleranoe  of  certain  tU 
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tiie  tongae.  Such  an  oppoitanity  was  desirable,  because  of  certain 
inferences  drawn  from  disturbances  of  taste  observed  occasionally 
in  cases  of  hemi-&cial  paralysis,  which  would  attribute  gustatory 
power  to  the  facialis.  It  was  of  considerable  interest,  likewise,  in 
connexion  with  the  much-debated  question  of  the  physiological  func- 
tion of  the  chorda  tympani ;  which  I  reserve  for  discussion  to  another 
occasion. 

Now,  the  result  of  the  paralysis  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
and  consequently  of  its  lingual  branch,  was  that  the  right  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue  were  distinctly  less  sensitive  to  touch  and 
taste  than  the  left.  Yet  as  there  was  complete  &cialis  paralysis  on 
the  left  side,  and  as  the  lesion  was  not  only  intra-cranial  but  intra- 
pontine,  there  is  every  probability  that  whatever  fibres  the  facialis 
gives  to  the  chorda  tympani  were  paralysed.  It  appears  to  follow 
from  this,  that  whatever  connexion  the  latter  nerve  may  have  with 
the  sense  of  taste  is  not  attributable  to  any  filaments  it  may 
receive  from  the  facialis.  This  goes  to  support  the  conclusion  of 
PrafesBor  SchifP,  who  holds  that  the  chorda  tympani  represents  loan- 
fibres  which  had  been  previously  borrowed  by  the  facialis  from  the 
tiigeminus. 

Another  question  is  suggested  here,  namely,  the  relationships  of 
the  lingual  and  chorda  tympani,  respectively,  to  the  senses  of  touch, 
pain,  and  taste.  Lussana  and  Inzani,  in  1869,  report  a  case  where, 
dter  section  of  the  chorda  tympani,  in  the  middle  ear,  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue  lost  their  sensibility  to  sapid  impressions, 
whilst  still  sensitive  to  touch  and  pain.  A  complementary  fact  is 
iotind  in  the  result  of  an  experiment  by  Professor  SchifP,  who,  on 
dividing  the  lingual  nerve  above  its  junction  with  the  chorda  tympani, 
observed  that  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
tongae  became  insensible  to  touch  and  pain,  whilst  some  sensibility  to 
taste-impressions  were  preserved. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  was  impairment  alike 
of  sensibility  to  touch  and  to  taste.  An  incident  occurred  which  served 
to  explain  the  reason  of  this  double  impairment,  and  to  furnish  a 
revelation  of  physiological  mechanism  of  great  interest.  Owing  to  a 
certain  want  of  care  on  his  part,  the  patient  got  an  attack  of  tonsil- 
litis; and  as  a  consequence  his  tongue  became  "loaded,"  covered  with 
white  fur.  In  due  time,  the  disoxder  gave  way  to  treatment,  and  then 
a  phenomenon  was  remarked  which  I  will  state  in  the  words  of  a  note 
made  at  the  period : — 

'*  Nov.  24.  Tongue  completely  loaded,  white  all  over. 
''  Nov.  25.  This  morning,  tongue  presented  nearlv  the  same  ap- 
'peaiance.  During  the  course  of  the  day,  the  left  half  became  clean 
and  red,  whilst  the  right  (trigeminal-paralysed)  half  remained  loaded. 
The  right  half  was  quite  loaded  from  tip  to  back,  when  I  saw  him  in 
the  evening,  whilst  the  left  half  was  quite  clean. 

**  Nov.  26.    Tongue  has  cleaned  still  more,  but  the  cleaning  has 
l^e  on,  from  left  to  right, — about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  has  now 
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oleaned  off  to  right  of  mesial  line.  This  may  1 
tningUng  of  twigs  of  left  trigeminus  Tith  twigs 
present,  there  would  not  be  bo  much  recuperat 
the  left  side,  where  only  (the  healthy)  one  pr 
on  the  right  side,  where  the  only  one  preBent  w 

The  whiteness  of  the  right  half,  comparing 
redness  of  the  left,  continued  for  two  or  three 
tongue  became  completely  clean. 

From  these  facta,  it  is  imperatiTe  to  conclnd 
the  tongue  depends  directly  on  the  activity  of 
the  trigeminus.  Where  this  activity  was  dimii 
plied  by  the  nerve  remained  loaded  for  a  cousid 
period  of  the  removal  of  the  fur  from  the  adjotui 
action  of  the  nerve  continued.  This  is  a  dlst 
trophic  influence  possessed  by  this  trigeminal  b: 
membrane,  and  papills,  to  which  its  filaments 
may  infer  from  what  precedes,  that  the  patha 
furred  tongue  is  due,  at  least  iu  a  great  measur 
of  the  lingual  nerve.  The  fact  that,  in  som< 
papillae  stand  out  as  red  points  over  the  white 
tradict  this  opinion,  but  rather  yields  it  euppc 
nerve  supply  being  greater  than  that  given  t 
they  would  thus  give  way  later.  Conversely,  it 
the  preceding  facts,  that  where  the  tongue  is  a 
unusual  excitation  of  the  nerve  in  question. 

Obviously,  impairment  of  taste  and  tonch  ii 
the  arrest  of  nonnal  trophio  change  over  the  e 
When  desquamation  does  not  take  place,  or  ta 
the  epithelial  scales  which  remain  interpose  a 
conveyance  of  impressions  ;  and,  whilst  remaini 
morbid  change.  The  loaded  tongue  cannot  pen 
well,  and  we  have  reason  to  presume  a  certain 
a  film,  of  effete  matter  unremoved  on  the  surfac 
ever  tbere  is  paresis  of  the  Ungual  nerve.  He: 
onr  guard  against  considering  (as  some  have  d 
ment  of  taste  which  follows  paralysis  of  this 
demonstration  of  its  gustatory  power. 

An  objection  to  my  statement  concerning  c 
nexion  with  the  production  of  for  may,  perhapi 
in  the  opinion  that  the  fur  which  appears  on  tb 
external  parasites.  Some  words  on  this  sub 
necessary.  Whilst  regarding  this  morbid  phent 
to  the  presence  of  altered  or  moulting  epithel 
course,  denied  that  minute  plants  may  he  fov 
cavity.  This  has  long  been  known;  and  it  maj 
appear  not  only  on  the  tongue,  but  on  the  gun 
have  not  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the  foi 
vhich  Bindfleish,  tho  distinguished  histologist, 
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called  '  fur  on  the  tongue '  is  merely  the  resnlt  of  a  considerable  de- 
sqnamation  of  the  epithelial  payement  cells  which  characterise  the 
mucous  membrane  of  that  region." 

A  different  view,  however,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bultin, 
F.  B.  C.  S.,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Lon- 
doD,' — ^the  object  of  his  essay  being,  as  he  states  it,  '^  to  show  that 
sehuomycetes  form  the  essential  constituent  of  the  fur,  and  to  show 
as  far  as  possible  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  the 
for."    His  theory  may  be  thus  summarised :  "  The  tongue,"  he  says» 
**  is  kept  dean  by  free  movement,  and  by  being  rubbed  against  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  gums,  and  teeth ;  but  fur  almost  always  exists 
on  the  sur&ice  both  in  health  and  in  disease.    The  fur  is  generally 
thickest  in  the  morning  before  food  is  taken,  and  during  illness,  when 
the  necessary  cleansing  is  not  properly  performed."     Observed  under 
a  microscope  the  scrapings  of  a  furred  tongue  show :  '*  1^.  debris  of 
food,  and  bubbles  of  mucus,  and  saliva ;  2°.  epithelium ;  8^.  masses 
irhich  appear  at  first  to  consist  of  granular  matter,  but  which  are  the 
gl<£a  of  certain  forms  of  schizomycetes."     These  gloea,  he  observes, 
are  so  closely  attached  to  the  hair-like  processes  that  these  come  away 
with  them,  and  where  they  are  found  '^  the  filiform  papills,  instead 
of  exhibiting  fine,  clear,  tapering  processes,  terminate  in  processes 
which  are  uneven,  tuberculated  or  beaded,  and  blunted  at  the  ends." 
This  alteration  in  appearance  he  considers  to  be  ^^  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  bodies." 

With  reference  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  replied  :  1^.  that  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  deformation  of  the  epithelial  pro- 
ccsBes  is  not  due  to  pathological  alteration,  rather  than  to  parasitic 
^wth.    Such  an  alteration  would  be  represented  by  what  my  dis- 
tmgnished  master.  Professor  Banvier,  has  termed  ''la  tum6faction 
trouble  des  cellules."    This  turbid  cell-tumefaction  takes  place  under 
like  conditions.     Whenever  a  slight  irritation  exists,  or  an  abnormal 
variation  of  the  nutritive  fluid  occurs  in  the  epithelial  tissues,  ''  the 
epthelial  cells  swell  and  become  filled  with  an  albuminous  flaid,  con- 
^<|uung  fine  granulations."    This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  alterations  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  case  of  furred 
tongue.    On  a  mucous  surface,  so  altered,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
parasitic  growth  should  soon  form,  because  the  ''vital"  resistant 
power  of  the  tissue  must  be  considerably  lessened.     It  may  be  added, 
that  if  the  formation  of  fur  were  due,  essentially,  to  the  proliferation 
of  parasites,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  understand  its  occasionally 
lapid  disappearance,  either  without  remedies,  or  on  the  exhibition  of 
Qedidnes  which  are  not  known  to  be  parasiticidal,  and  are  not  applied 
to  the  tongue.    It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  cleaning  of 
<>&e  half  the  tongue,  whilst  the  other  half  remained  loaded,  in  the 
^^  quoted,  if  we  take  the  view  of  Mr.  Bultin  as  correct. 


'"On  the  Katnre  of  Fur  on  the  Tongue/' by  Henry  Trentham  Bultin, 
If  tt.C.8.— iVcxwrfi»y#  of  the  Moyal  Society,  No.  195,  1879. 
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In  the  eecond  place,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
mechanical  vieir  of  the  cleaning  of  the  ton^e  wl 
embodied  in  these  words :  "  The  tongue  is  kept  < 
ment,  and  by  being  rubbed  against  the  inteiior  c 
and  teeth  .  .  .  the  for  is  generally  thickest  in  thi 
ing  illnes«,  when  the  necessary  cleansing  is  not  p 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  state  < 
much  in  disease,  and  that  even  in  the  couree  of 
typhoid  feret,  it  may  alter  considerably  in  app 
some  disorders,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  snpposi 
active,  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  abnormally  clean  a 

If  the  proposition  laid  down  were  correct,  the 
to  eee  the  tongue  furred  in  proportion  to  its  inai 

ever,  ie  not  so.    In  the  case  of  Mr,  L ,  that 

from  which  the  fur  first  cleaned  off  was  precisely 
paralysed  as  regards  movement,  and  owing  to  t1 
the  cheek  had  fallen  away,  flaccid,  and  did  not  pr 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  towards  the  tongue,  as  w 
the  ngbt  aide,  where  the  fur,  in  spite  of  all  fiii 
sistently.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  tongue  ie 
pletely  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  by  par 
should,  if  this  theory  held  good,  be  thickly  coated 
fact  is  that  the  active  tongue  of  (say)  a  scarlatina  pi 
loaded,  whilst  the  motionless  tongue  of  a  paral] 
at  least  present  no  abnormal  appearance.  In  li 
paralysis  the  tongue  remtuns,  at  a  certain  stage, 
as  I  can  testify,  it  is  not  necessarily  loaded. 
described  by  my  regretted  master.  Dr.  Duchenni 
debility  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  an  acci 
saliva,  as  he  observes,  but  he  distinctly  points  c 
less,  neiUier  redness  nor  any  alteration  whatev 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  remarked, 
cot,  in  his  great  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Kcrvons 
case  of  gloBso- laryngeal  paralysis,*  mentions  that 
longer  make  herself  understood,  the  only  sount 
being  a  nasal  grunt :  she  could,  indeed,  protn 
move  it  from  side  to  side,  but  she  could  neither 
apply  its  dorsal  surface  to  the  palate, — thus  sh 
Nevertheless,  the  tongue  appeared  quite  normi 
multiply  instances :  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  t 
removal  of  fur  does  not  depend,  to  any  marked  > 
greater  power  of  motion  possessed  by  the  tongue. 
I  have  already  indicated  that,  when  the  nen 
or  paralysed,  the  vitality  (so  to  speak)  of  the  coi 
lowered,  and  the  tissue  then  becomes  less  able  to 
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external  agents,  amongst  which  we  may  enumerate  parasites.    This 
statement  may  be  illostrated  by  the  facts  of  another  case,  which  was 
noted  down  in  1864,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Paper  by  the  late 
Professor  Gubler.     In  this  case,  the  symptoms  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, were  not  given  with  much  minuteness,  we  find  the  existence 
of  ansesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  mentioned,  as  supervening  upon 
another  disorder.    Sensibility,  consequently,  was  impaired  over  the 
left  side  of  the  face.     The  patient  having  complained  of  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  and  disagreeable  sensations  there,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  state  of  the  buccal  cavity.    On  examination  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  gums  and  inner  side  of  the  cheek  on  the  left  side  were  dis- 
tinctly dner  than  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  right.     In  addition, 
a  very  striking  phenomenon  was  observed.     On  the  left,  that  is,  the 
anaesthetic  side,  white  granular  patches  were  found  disseminated  over 
the  poflterior  gums,  the  genial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  angle  of 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillas.    Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  dis- 
coYered  on  the  right  side.     On  microscopic  examination  of  scrapings 
of  the  white  patches,  epithelial  cells,  spores,  and  numerous  long  fila- 
ments of  Oidium  albicans  were  found." 

This  case  supplies  an  interesting  and  instructive  corroboration 
of  certain  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  which  came  under  my 
petwnal  observation,  and  gives  us  some  additional  data  for  judging 
the  mechanical  cleansing  &eory.  Here  were  two  regions  perfectly 
identical  as  regards  their  motor  conditions,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  vhatever  friction  they  might  experience.  From  one  region,  how- 
erer,  the  influence  of  the  trigeminus  was  more  or  less  completely 
▼ithdiawn,  owing  to  its  paralysis,  and,  in  this  region,  parasitical 
growths  were  found  to  develop  on  the  surface  membrane,  whilst  no 
snch  phenomena  were  discoverable  in  the  region  where  trigeminal 
action  remained  intact. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude : — 
1°.  That  the  action  of  the  trigeminus  influences,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  nutrition  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tongue  and  other 
parts  to  which  its  filaments  are  distributed. 

2^.  That  diminution  of  its  action  is  followed  by  diminution  of  the 
desqnamation  process. 

3°.  That,  owing  to  this  arrest  of  elimination  of  effete  cells,  the 
KDses  of  Touch  and  Taste  become  impaired. 

4^  Diminished  action  of  the  trigeminus  results  in  diminished 
power  of  resLstance,  on  the  part  of  the  corresponding  surface  mem- 
^'lane,  to  the  action  of  pathological  alteration  in  its  anatomical  elements 
and  to  the  invasion  of  external  agents,  such  as  parasitical  growths. 

*  Prafenor  Ouhlet^s  attention  having  been  confined  to  the  phenomenon  of  dzy- 
I,  be  fuled  to  diK»m  the  zeal  cause  at  work.    He,  in  fact,  candidly  lecordB  his 
iiilBie. 
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WITH  THE  SknSK  of  TaMTK.    II. — FtTKCTIOltB  OF  THE  ChOIOI*.  Tr 

B7  Oeobob  SiaBBBOH,  M.D.,  Ch.  K.,  F.L.8. 

[B«ad,  Febrauy  9,  1880.} 

In  the  preceding  Paper  certain  fiicts  have  been  demonstrated 
respect  to  the  fanctions  of  nerves  supplying  the  ton^ae  and  I 
cavity.  From  these  facts  the  following  condnaions,  ftmongst  ( 
may  be  deduced : — 

The  so-called  gustatory  nerve  is  not  exclusively,  if  at  all,  a 
of  taste.     It  exercises,  as  I  have  proved,  a  remarkable  influenci 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tongue.     When  its  action  is  annul 
paralysis,  there  is  retardation  or  arrest  in  the  eliminatioD  of 
cells.     Hence  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  p: 
the  function  of  taste  are  disturbed  ;  a  film  of  eni 
other  circumstances,  vould  have  been  shed  ofi 
interposes  between  the  sapid  substance  and  the  i 
manner,  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  taste  mig 
diminished  to  a  considerable  extent,  after  paralysi 
nerve,  without  that  diminution  going  to  prove 
truth  a  nerve  of  taste.    Even  if  we  supposed  it  t< 
nerve  (which  I  by  no  means  affirm),  Uiere  would 
loss  of  taste,  if  paralysis  prevented  the  accompE 
work. 

The  continuance  of  the  power  of  tasting  in  tl 
the  tongue  after  paralysis,  and  even  after  sectioi 
lingual  nerve,  compels  us  to  regard  the  ohoi 
principal  nerve  of  taste  in  this  region.  The  que 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  it  can  1 
its  constitution  has  yet  been  definitely  demonstrat 
that  the  chorda  tympani  was  an  enigma  propooiu: 
physiologists.  Recently  fieclard  has  pointed  out 
suppositions  have  been  tnade  concerning  the  i 
nerve,  it  must  be  confessed  that  more  than  one 
be  cleared  up  in  connexion  with  it."  ' 

Again,  whilst  some  physialogists  consider  tha 
filaments  from  the  facialis  (thus  making  the  lal 
taat«),  others  maintain  that  the  fibres  so  obtai 
borrowed  by  the  facialis  from  the  glosso-pharyn 
nus.  Against  the  first-mentioned  opinion  I  addu 
a  case  of  absolute  facialis-paralysiB  of  one  side,  1 
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lesion,  taste  was  not  abolished,  nor  noticeably  diminished  in  the  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  tongue,  as  wonld  have  necessarily  happened  if 
the  facialis  had  famished  taste-filaments. 

Bellingeri  was,  it  would  seem,  the  first  to  attribute  an  active  role, 
in  the  function  of  taste,  to  the  chorda  tympani.  His  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Moos,  who  has  pointed  out  that,  in 
cases  in  which  compression  of  the  chorda  tympani  was  caused  by 
certain  operations  in  the  ear,  transient  loss  of  taste  supervened.  In 
the  case  of  a  patient  from  whom  one  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla  had 
been  removed,  together  with  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  facialis  at 
its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  the  gustatory  nerve  being 
preserved,  the  sense  of  touch  persisted  on  the  corresponding  anterior 
region  of  the  tongue,  but  the  sense  of  taste  had  disappeared.  This 
experiment,  however,  did  not  differentiate  the  function  of  the  chorda 
tympani  from  that  of  the  facialis.  When  the  chorda  tympani  is 
diTided,  in  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  obscured, 
▼hilst  the  sense  of  touch  remains. 

The  abstraction  of  a  factor,  though  it  may  suffice  to  solve  some 
problems,  is  not  capable  of  supplying  satisfactory  answers  to  the  com- 
plex questions  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  instance.    In  order 
to  understand  tbe  properties  of  the  nerve  in   question  with  some 
degree  of  completeness,  it  is  not  enough  to  observe  what  takes  place 
when  its  action  is  annulled,  by  whatever  cause ;  we  must  also  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  what  phenomena  happen  when  the  nerve  is 
stimulated  to  action.    Now,  this  experiment  may  be  performed  on 
^oinuds ;  but  as  animals  cannot  intelligibly  express  the  gradations  of 
perception  obtained  through  a  special  sense-organ,  the  result  must  of 
i&ecessity  be  unsatisfactory — ^more  especially  as  it  yet  remains  to  be 
shown  that  their  perceptions  of  sapid  impressions  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  those  of  man.     Hence,  with  respect  to  the  case  in  point,  it  is 
Teqnisite  to  experiment  on  man. 

The  agent  of  excitation  which  I  found  most  useful  was  volta- 
^sradaic  electricity,  following,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  my  late 
distingoished  master.  Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne).  Having,  there- 
fore, employed  faradisation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  the 
chorda  tympani,  on  at  least  two  hundred  occasions,  I  may,  I  trust, 
consider  that  the  opportunities  of  observation  have  been  sufficiently 
f^oent  to  reduce  the  risk  of  error  to  a  minimum.  One  of  the  rheo- 
phores  vas  placed,  immersed  in  water,  in  the  external  meatus ;  the 
other  was  usually  applied  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  time  occu- 
pied by  each  experiment  varied  from  five  to  twenty  minutes ;  the 
^x^OTi  of  both  currents  was  tested  separately ;  the  number  of  inter- 
ntptions  was  varied,  and  different  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the 
feeblest  to  the  strongest  that  could  be  borne,  were  employed. 

Finally,  in  order  to  clear  up  some  points,  and  to  determine  more 
?c<^Qntely,  if  possible,  the  several  phenomena  produced,  I  considered 
it  necessary  to  personally  undergo  the  experimentation. 

^  results  of  these  various  experiments  may  be  summarised  as 
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IoUowb:  Some  of  them,  I  may  mention,  are  confirm&toiy  of 
mentioQeii  by  Dr.  Bnchenne  (de  Boulogne),  vbilst  othen  are 
tionsl,  and  pertain  solely  to  my  own  observation. 

The  functions  of  the  chorda  tympimi,  then,  as  for  as  ca 
determined  by  the  resulta  of  faradaio  sUmuiation  of  that  nerve  i 
passage  in  the  ear,  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1°.  The  sensation  of  a  peculiar  taste  is  produced,  which  can 
be  described  as  "metallic,"  to  use  the  term  employed  by  Dr.  Dach 
This  taste  is  not  always  perceived  immediately  on  exoitatioQ  o 
nerve ;  oocatdoaally,  repeated  stimulation  is  necessary  before  tJni 
■ation  is  experienced.  Some  persons,  on  the  contrary,  notice  it 
and  constantly,  even  with  a  modenit«  intensity  of  excitatioa. 
different  degrees  of  stimnlation  are  required  to  caose  its  product] 
different  individnals. 

2°.  A  sensation  of  astringency  is  occasionally  experienced, 
has  been  perceived  several  times  by  persons  on  whom  I  have  ei 
mented.     When  experimenting  on  myself  I  observed  the  some  t 
tion,  and  recognised  that  it  was  due  to  a  peculiar  thrill  caosed  b 
stimulated  nerve. 

This  fant  has  not  hitherto  been  described. 

S".  A  sensation  of  dryness  and  roughness  oyer  the  correspoi 
region  of  the  tongue  is  frequently  noticed.  Here  I  have  t«  co 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Duchenue,  with  this  addition,  that  I  belie' 
may  attribute  the  prodaction  of  this  roughness  on  the  tongue  ti 
same  mechanism  which,  on  similar  stimulation,  prodnce  roughne 
the  cutaneons  surface  (commonly  known  as  "  goose-skin  ").  I  f 
that  the  power  of  setting  this  mechanism  at  work  was  loot 
surface-region  affected  by  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  ] 
especially  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  hand,  the  akin  was  smooth 
somewhat  parchment-like, 

4°.  A  sensation  of  prickling  and  numbness,  as  where  a  ner 
general  eencdbility  u  excited,  is  a  usual  consequence  of  the  stiE 
tion.  Dt.  Dnchenne  has  remarked  it.  In  my  experience  I  havi 
served  that  this  sensation,  although  generally  affecting  the  ant 
two-thirde  of  the  tongue  on  the  same  side  with  the  operation, 
nevertheless,  vary  in  extent  and  position  within  certaiii  limits.  8 
times,  for  instance,  hut  a  small  area  may  be  first  affected,  a 
gradual  enlai^ement  of  area  may  go  on  until  the  entire  of  the  o 
spending  region  be  included.  In  most  cases,  this  may  require  oi 
few  minutes ;  but,  in  some,  repeated  stimnlations  may  be  necesi 
In  one  case  I  observed  that,  whilst  on  one  side  the  ant«rior  two-t] 
were  affected  by  this  sensation,  on  the  other  only  a  drcumsci 
region  (eay,  the  middle  third  on  that  side)  was  affected:  the 
increased,  vnder  the  infiuence  of  repeated  stimulations,  but  n 
quite  advanced  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Lastiy,  in  another  instt 
Uie  result  of  the  stimulation  was  invariably  to  produce,  amongst  t 
things,  a  tickling  irritation  in  the  throat,  which  was  foUowed 
short  dry  cough. 

Can  we  explain  the  diversities  of  effect  described  by  supposi 
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certain   diversity  in   the    distribution  of  the  terminal    nerve-fila- 
ments? 

5°.  Stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
causes  a  flow  of  saliva  into  the  buccal  cavity  from  the  sub-maxillary 
glands.  This  phenomena  is  in  conformity  with  the  discovery  of 
Claude  Bernard,  that  section  of  the  chorda  determines  cessation  of 
secretion  in  this  gland — ^a  discovery  which  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a  filament  of  communication  with  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  which 
Cruveilhier  had  disputed.  Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne)  has  stated 
that  he  did  not  notice  this  salivation  until  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  Claude  Bernard's  experiment,  and  even  then  but  rarely. 
For  myself,  I  have  frequently  observed  the  occurrence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon (which  is  not,  however,  constant).  This  was  due,  in  part,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  I  found  it  possible  to  use  more 
stimulant  power  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing. 

6°.  Finally,    I   have   ascertained  that  excitation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  is  occasionally  represented  by  motion  in  the  region  of  the 
tongue  supplied  by  the  nerve  operated  on .   Care  was,  of  course,  taken  to 
exclude  idl   sources  of  error  from  involuntary  movements   of  the 
tongue.    This  phenomenon  was  not  discovered  by  Dr.  Duchenne  (de 
Boulog;ne),  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  slight  intensity  of  the  current  he 
employed  in  such  cases ;  nor  has  it  been  noticed  in  experiments  on 
auimals.     However,  after  having  carefully  studied  the  production  of 
slight  tremulation  in  the  case  of  others  (and  sometimes  a  certain 
alteration  of  shape  in  the  tongue),  under  the  influence  of  strong 
stimulation  of   the  nerve  in  question,  I  controlled  and  verified  the 
results  by  experiments  on  myself.    Consequently,  I  believe,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  that  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes  not 
only  sensations  of  taste,  astringency,  dryness,  roughness,  prickling, 
to  be  produced,  as  likewise  salivation,  but  that  it  also  causes  the 
production  of   a  certain  feeble  motion — in   other  words,  that  it  is 
not  only  a  nerve  of  special  and  general  sensibility,  and  of  secre- 
tion, but  also  that  it  possesses  iome  few  feeble  motor  filaments,  which 
nuiy,  in  fact,  be  derived  from  the  facialis,  from  which  it  obtains  no 
taste-filaments. 


>•  I*  A.  PKoc,  sra.  II.,  VOL.  ni. — bcixncx. 
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YT.V — The  AppuciTioif  of  SpBcninit  Axalto 
OF  Bile  uf  the  Benil  Sbcketiov  of  Pati 
Jaokdice.  Bi  F.  J.  B.  QDiiii.i]r,  M.D.,  Uki 
IHK  Kjno  LVD  Q.vbss'b  College  of  P&iaicui 
St.  YmcEHx'a  Hospital. 

[Baad,  Janaar;  28,  ISSO.] 

Foa  some  time  past  efforts  faave  been  made  by  ph; 
gists  to  introduce  into  their  respective  branches 
precision,  ia  Ueu  of  the  va^e  and  approximat 
unaided  eenacs ;  and  this  movement  has  led  to  ei 
action  o£  the  heart  is  now  recorded  graphically  b 
respiration  is  similarly  delineated;  the  rapioitj 
exactly  measured ;  and  albumen  or  diabetic  si] 
normal  constituents  of  the  urine)  are  expediti 
estimated  by  the  Jellett  saccharimeter — which  is 
class  of  instruments.  I  am  permitted  hy  the  kin' 
to  sabmit  to  your  consideration  what  appears  to 
tion  to  this  movement  in  the  form  of  a  simple  : 
detecting  the  presence  of  bile  (or,  at  least,  its  col 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  jaundice  j  and  o 
mating  its  increase  or  decrease  (according  as  the 
worse)  in  the  same  individual.  I  say  "  appro: 
individual,"  for  the  bile  is  not  a  secretion  of  defi. 
two'  pounds  of  it  are  secreted  daily  in  anordinar 
its  quality  varies,  not  only  in  different  persons,  b 
at  different  times.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  ei 
quantitative  formula ;  but  we  are  certainly  able 
or  decrease  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  urine  i 
patient.  The  qualitative  testa  at  present  most 
practice  are  those  of  Qmelin  and  of  Pettenkof 
peifectiy  reliable.  In  Q-melin's  test  a  drop  of 
on  a  thin  layer  of  the  suspected  urine,  which  hat 
upon  a  white  plate  ;  and  if  bile  be  present  an  ir 
beginning  with  green,  and  running  into  blue,  Ti< 
hut  this  will  also  occur  in  the  presence  of  the  i 
occasionally  found  in  the  urine  as  a  concomitant  of 
and  diseases  of  mal-nutrition.  Xn  Fettenkoffe 
violet  brown  colour  is  developed  by  the  action  > 
cane  sugar  upon  urine  containing  bile ;  but  even 
of  error  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of  alt 

'  BurdoD  SautidenoD,  1B79. 

■  Thij  uaed  to  be  suppowd  to  be  identical  with  tlie ' 
Indican;  but  Hoppe  Seylet  hu  ■hawn  that  it  is  rathei 
from  lodol  [CiQ,NJ,  and  its  formula  it  CtHiN  SOt  E. 
test  bw  been  described  by  Carter,  and  more  Tecenll;  by ' 
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certain  essential  oils.     It  will  thus  be  seen  tli^t  a  simple  and  reliable 
test  of  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  a  desideratum ;  and  the  one  I 
propose  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  this  colouring  matter  possesses  a 
power  of  selective  absorption  of  the  solar  spectrum,  commencing  with 
the  Tiolet,  and  extending  (according  to  the  quantity  present)  nearly 
as  far  as  Frauenhofer  Hne  D.     Further,  that  this  colouring  matter 
does  not  produce  any  absorptive  bands,  nor  interfere  with  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum.     After  many  trials  I  found  that  this  test  is  best  em- 
ployed by  placing  in  front  of  the  slit  a  stratum  of  fluid  of  Zmm,  in  thick- 
ness ;  a  tMnner  one  has  not  sufficient  absorptive  power,  and  a  thicker 
is  not  80  delicate — a  very  deep  stratum  (even  though  the  solution  be 
Teak  as  regards  bile)  produces  a  coarse  obscuration  not  suitable  for  the 
test.    So  many  skilled  observers  are  now  employed  in  every  branch  of 
medical  research,  especially  in  Germany,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  test  may  have  been  already  described  by  somebody  else.    I  do  not, 
however,  see  any  mention  of  it  in  Neubauer  and  Vogel  on  the  TJrine, 
ur  in  Ererichs  on  the  Liver ;  and  the  exhaustive  and  admirable  work 
on  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Guttmann  of  Berlin,  just  issued  by  the  Syden- 
ham Society,  is  equally  silent.     I  first  observed  it  some  years  ago 
when  examining  jaundiced  urine  with  a  small  spectroscope,  exhibiting 
two  conterminous  and  independent  spectra  lighted  &om  different 
sonrces ;  and  I  found  the  test  so  useful  for  clinical  teaching  purposes, 
that  I  procured  a  larger  instrument  specially  adapted  for  its  develop- 
ment.    In  fact,  with  a  Jellett  saccharimeter  and  this  instrument  a 
clinical  teacher  is  able  to  test  most  delicately  for  albumen,  diabetic 
sugar  or  bile,  and  to  estimate  the  two  former  exactly,  and  the  latter 
approximately — and  all  this  with  much  less  trouble  and  less  loss  of  time 
than  in  the  ordinary  coarse  clinical  procedures.     Returning  to  the 
hile  test,  I  wish  to  mention  that  it  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present 
(occasion  to  discuss  its  medical  value — a  subject  more  congenial  to  a 
purely  medical  society.     For  the  present  I  will  assume  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  physician  to  be  able  to  detect  bile  in  the  urine  in  jaun- 
<Uced  patients,  and  to  watch  its  increase  or  decrease ;  and,  having 
made  this  assumption,  will  describe  the  details  of  the  test,  and  respect- 
^7  invite  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  scientific  body  on  its  stnctly 
scientific  aspect.     The  instrument  is  a  single  prism  one,  the  telescope 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  fine  needle'  in  the  eye-piece,  and  revolves 
'with  a  coarse  and  fine  adjustment)  on  a  segment  of  the  ordinary 
'legree  circle — ^the  coUimating  tube  having  before  the  slit  a  means  of 
holding  a  thin,  flat  glass  test-tube  of  2mm.  in  thickness.     Minutes  as 
well  as  degrees  can  be  read  off  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  vernier.     I 
place  this  instrument  on  my  laboratory  bench,  in  front  of  a  window, 
iti  Buch  a  manner  that,  while  the  needle  is  resting  on  some  definite 
Franenhofer  line,  as  far  back  in  the  violet  as  possible,  the  zero  of 
the  vernier  may  point  exactly  to  some  degree.    In  the  present  instance 

'  This  needle  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  O'Reilly,  M.R.I.  A.,  of  the  College 
ot  Bocnce,  Dublin ;  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  any  of  the  usual  means  of 
^pwtnuA  measurement. 

x2 
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the  degree  pitched  upon  wu  51°,  and  the  Franen 
line  between  F  and  G,  vhich  I  designate  (littl 
either  fixed  the  instrument  permanently  to  the 
accurately  marked  out  ita  position,  a  permanent 
eBtablished ;  for  when  the  instrument  is  in  its  e: 
zero  reats  on  the  selected  degree,  the  obBcirer 
Then  working  by  artificial  light)  that  the  ne 
position  corresponding  to  g.  Should  the  obserT' 
strange  place,  and  without  sunlight,  there  is  a  bi 
on  the  violet  side  of  g,  which  will  give  an  equallj 
may  even  bo  made  by  a  previous  observation  to 
total  range  of  the  spectrum  of  my  testing  instrumeni 
to  £  in  the  red  is  3°  3S' ;  of  which  average  human 
leaving  1°  15' (or  a  small  fraction  more  than  one-th 
unaffected.  In  human  bile  the  golden  red  colouj 
as  Bilirubin  CitHmNjO]  predominates ;  but  in  that 
the  green  !Biliverdis  rC](Ua)I«']Ot,  or  according  ti 
is  in  the  ascendant,  sheep  bile  being  the  greener 
therefore  interesting  to  find  that  the  absorptive  c 
biles  exhibit  corresponding  differences — that  of  the 
and  that  of  the  sheep  2°  7',  as  compared  with  tj 
bile.  I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  effect  of  g 
bile  of  gradually  increasing  strength  ;  and  for  this 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  perfectly  fresh  humt 
used  fresh  ox  bile.  The  weakest  solution  which 
fectly  definitive  effect  on  my  instrument  was  5  pe 
of  a  very  pale  straw-colour,  and  exhibited  an  abst 
mittiug  solutions  of  gradually  increasing  strength 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  8'  for  every  5  | 
to  75  per  cent.,  when  the  solution  scarcely  diifere 
opacity  from  pure  bile,  and  produced  an  absorpti 
than  that  of  the  pure  secretion  (2°  13').  The  sha 
was  of  an  olive  greenish  bluck,  greener  than  that 
eball  presently  describe) ;  different  from  any  othei 
acquamted  with;  and,  in  my  experience,  pathognomc 
matter  of  bile.  And  I  may  add  that,  in  many  h 
observations  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  bile  m 
made,  has  been  most  useful  for  diagnostic  puipoi 
point,  however,  connected  with  this  test  is,  that  bil 
Bolutiou  up  to  absolute  purity,  does  not  exhibit  a 
tive  bands  or  touch  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum;  i 
of  this  point  I  will  presently  explain. 

To  establish  the  value  of  the  test,  however,  it  is 
whether  any  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  constitueol 
cept  bile,  possesses  this  special  absorptive  power 
long  and  carefully  into  this  question,  but  with 
Commencing  with  the  colloids,  albumen  has  no  eff 
bum,  aor  have  pus    or  mucus.      Blood  is  frequ 
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roduct,  in  the  urine;  and  its  spectram  rcqiiires  atten- 
uison.     Arterial  blood,  in  the  thin  layer  of  solution, 

portion  of  the  violet  end,  and  venons  blood  still  mare  ; 

blood  we  find  the  two  well-known  ozyhaemoglohin 
s  between  D  and  E,  and  in  renouB  blood  the  equally 
Dgle  dark  absorption  line  of  reduced  haemoglobin 
.  Blood,  moreoTcr,  baa  a  very  slight  but  distinct  ab- 
in  the  red  end.  Bile,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  only 
let  end,  has  no  separate  absorption  lines,  and  does  not 
xt  the  red.  The  microscopical  and  chemical  detection 
y ;  but,  even  with  the  spectroscope  alone,  there  is  no 
s  differentiation  ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  detected 

(either  arterial  or  venous)  in  instances  where  blood  - 
.tally  mixed  with  the  bile  in  the  process  of  removal, 
tion  (in  solations  of  equal  strength)  overlaps  the  blood 
ion ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  both  blood 
lame  specimen ;  for  accuracy,  however,  pure  solutions  of 
rable.  Diabetic  sugar  or  the  crystalloids  have  no  effect 
e  solar  spectrum. 

Sieved  by  physiologists  that  the  source  of  the  colouring 
jile  is  the  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  which 
the  spleen.  This  belief  is  principally  founded  on  the 
jeclion  of  haemoglobin  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living 
I  great  effusion  of  bile  colouring  matter  into  the  urine, 
he  quantity  of  Bilirubin  in  the  bile.    It  appears  to  me 

haemoglobin,  in  addition  to  its  characteristic  absorp- 
irbing  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  like  bile,  is  con&r- 

present  physiological  view  as  to  the  nature  of  bile 

lid  be  more  unlike  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  rich  in  prctelds, 
which  contains  cone ;  and  yet  it  has  always  appeared 
e  was  a  certain  similarity  between  the  golden- coloured 
Iden  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  yolk  ;  and  I  have 
both  were  derived  from  disintegrated  haemoglobin. 
ny  test  to  the  yolk,  emulsified  with  three  times  its 
}t  water,  I  find  it  has  an  absorption  nearly  identical 
lie.  The  yolk,  so  treated,  absorbs  2°  b'  of  the  violet 
itrum,  and  wittiout  absorption  bands.  Here  we  have 
chain  of  reasoning.  We  cannot  synthetically  make 
ve  can  do  so  indirectly  by  injecting  haemoglobin  int« 
iving  animal,  and  thus  produce  a  haemoglobin  deriva- 
Ll  absorb  the  violet.  Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  the 
ii  of  the  yolk  is  a  similar  haemoglobin  derivative  ? 
1  suggestion,  however,  in  a  purely  tentative  spirit,  and 
least  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  its  accuracy  or  other- 
communication  I  wish  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  my 
e  conclnsionB  which  appear  derivable  from  it  are  as 
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1.  That  an  eaay  and  reliable  qualitative  test  ot  the  presence  ol 
colouring  matter  of  bile  in  the  urine  ia  afforded  by  placing  a,  Z 
stntum  of  the  suspected  fluid  before  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope, 
observing  whether  the  special  absorption,  which  I  have  deacri 
takes  place. 

2.  That  no  other  normal  or  abnonnal  constituent  of  the  t 
affords  this  special  absorption. 

3.  That  to  so  examine  suoh  suspected  urine,  by  the  bedside  of 
patient,  with  one  of  the  small  but  effectual  spectroscopes,  whicl 
now  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
procedure  as  quick  and  easy  as  Qmelin's  test,  and  quicker  and  e 
than  Pettenk offer's.     I  believe  it  to  be  more  reliable  than  either. 

4.  That  the  daily  increase  or  decrease  of  the  absorption  (ii 
same  individual)  is  capable  of  approximately  indicating  the  inci 
or  decrease  of  the  biliary  colouring  matter  in  the  urine ;  and,  pre  t 
the  extent  of  the  excretion  of  bile  through  that  channel. 

6.  That  this  test  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  present  ph 
logical  opinion,  that  biliary  colouring  matter  is  a  haemoglobin  dis 
gration  derivative. 

Demonstrations  of  the  various  spectra  described  were  givra. 


NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Since  the  reading  of  this  Paper  Dr.  Charles  A.  UacVunn's 
irork,   "The  Spectroscope  in  Vedicine,"  has  come  to  hand. 
volume  abounds  in  original  research,  and  contains  information  i^ 
most  Valuable  and  practical  kind ;  it  does  not,  however,  describe 
particular  test  for  bile. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  G.  Sigerson,  U.R.I.A.,  the  author 
tried  whether  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  icteric  urine  altere 
[lecnliar  absorptive  power ;  and  he  finds  that  it  does  not. 
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BtMBHTB  lUDB   TO   DKTEBIOirB  THE  "  DkIO  "  '  OS  AlK  DFOII 

■  Watee  cpoh  Watkb  at  Low  VKLOCiTras.  By  the  Ret. 
AUOHTOV,  11.D.,  D.C.L.,   and  J.  Emessoh  Betsoliis, 

[Bead,  Febniair  23,  1880.] 

lU  of  gramte,  unpolished,  -waa  snapended  by  a  pianoforte 
wed  to  hang  freely ;  from  the  bntsa  collar  by  which  the 
aded  an  index  projected  on  each  side,  the  pointed  ends 

traverebg  a  graduated  horizontal  circle,  whoee  centre 
nth  the  line  of  euspenaion.  The  suspended  ball  was 
at«r  contained  in  tin  iron  tub. 

:  of  the  granite  ball  was  2245285  grams,  and  its  mean 
!5r46  millimetera.  The  length  of  the  wire  of  suspen- 
t  centimeters,  and  its  diameter  was  0889  millimeter, 
of  the  iron  tub  was  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  depth  of  water 

was  1  ft.  9  in. 
d  of  observation  was  as  follows :  the  indices  of  the  ball 

at  the  zero  of  rest,  the  ball  was  then  displaced  by  a 
ment  of  the. wire,  and  allowed  to  regain  its  position  of 
esion  of  vibrations  of  diminishing  amplitudes, 
ties  observed  were,  the  time  of  vibration  and  the  rate  of 
the  amplitude, 
ons  of  motion  of  the  apparatus  are  thus  found : — 


tangential  forces  of  torsion  and  "  drag"  acting  at  the 
point  2. 


coefficient  depending  on  torsion,  and  /  is  a  coefficient 
"  drag." 

n  "Drag,"   I  tmdentBncI  the  combined  effects  of  FrictiDa  and 
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It  ia  eaay  to  see  that  the  oomplete  integral 
motioD, 

miut  be  of  the  form 

X  —  «^  COB  tU  +  4^'  sin  lU, 

where  a  and  b  ore  aibitrary  constants,  and  when 
values 


If  we  reckon  the  time  from  the  commenceme 
equation  (4)  reduces  to 


mplitude  of  the  (i 
mplitude  of  the  &] 


If  we  introduce  into  this  equation  the  value  of  ^ 
we  obtain  k,  which  depends  on  the  torsion  only. 
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T  =  1-51  MrauTE. 
Detailt  of  Exptrimmtt  m  Air. 
ay,  1879 :— 


9  am. 

00°-0 

130°-0 

10     >. 

39-8 

99-0 

"     >. 

6B-0 

119-2 

fiS'G 

IP.M. 

169-0 

43-6 

e  data  I  find — 

t  hoar, /=  I  T 

>  hours, „ 

se    „        ,, 

r     „        „ 

Mean  of  all, -^  "  631 

'ay,  1879  :— 


5564 
6487 
6590 


Honr. 

« 

0 

00°0 

92°-00 

36 

i 

88-70 

7B 

i 

60-20 

119 

2 

38-90 

169 

l> 

30-50 

198 

7 

22  00 

238 

16-86 

278-2 

12-76 

ledatal  find — 


59S2 
6278 
6532 
6299 
6735 


Ueanof  all. 
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3.  Slrf  May,  1879  :— 


Hoor. 

" 

39-8 

79-6 

119-2 

l&B-O 

198-7 

From  these  data  I  find- 
One  hour,  .  .  . 
Two  hours,  .  . 
Three  „  .  . 
Four  „  .  . 
Five     „         .     . 

Heon  of  bU, 


4.  13^  Am,  1679:- 


Hour. 

1 

0 

00.-0          1 

1 

W-8 

2 

79-6 

3 

119-2 

4 

168  0 

Fnnn  these  data  I  find — 

One  hour,  .  .  .  . 

Two  hours,  ,  .  . 

Three   „  .  .  . 

Four     „  .  .  . 
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una,  1S79 :— 


Hoar. 

■ 

• 

oro 

lOC-OO 

39 -B 

74-26 

3'30 

99 '3 

47-26 

S'SO 

139-0 

36-60 

4-30 

179 -0 

26-00 

le  data  I  find — 

hotir, /=  1  V 

>  and  a-lutU  honn „ 

ee      „           11        „ 

r        „           ,,       „ 

M«nrf«" /=0^- 

iw,  1879  :— 


6007 
6087 
6027 


h™. 

- 

• 

0-00 

00--0 

lor-oo 

I-OO 

39-8 

73-76 

2-00 

79-6 

66-00 

S-00 

119-2 

39-00 

4-00 

15B-0 

29-00 

4-30 

179-0 

25-00 

M  data  I  find- 
hoar,  /= 

)  boors, 

X    „         

T  and  a-baU  hoan, 

Ueanofall, /= 


6876' 


doubt,  from  tKe  close  agreemeat  of  the  reenlts  of  each 
aenta,  that  the  differences  obserred  from  day  to  day  ars 
pend  npon  the  Taiyuig  tempemtare  and  pressure  of  the 

hot,  as  my  present  object  is  only  to  find  a  general  mean 
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value  for  the  "drag"  of  air  npon  lur,  I  shall 
dx  days,  which  give  as — 


1.  28th  May,  1879, 

2.  30th     „ 

3.  Slat      „ 

4.  13th  June, 

5.  14th    „ 

6.  16th     „ 


Mean  of  all, 


T  =  1-56MIKUTB.' 

BttaCU  of  ExperimmU  on  Vartry 

1.  Zrd  July,    1 879.— ObBcired  by   Dr.   E. 
readmgs  of  one  index  ; — 


" 

' 

0 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

llO'-OO 
95-00 
81  -00 
68  00 
68-60 
60-60 

e 

42   GO 

(0,«) 

7 

s 

9 
10 
11 

38-50 
31  -00 
2S-26 
22 'SO 
19-00 

16   00 

(0,  12) 

Mean,      ...     . 

■     ■■^  =  89 

amdEbtkolw — "Drag"  <(f  Water  upon  Water. 


H^,    1B79. — Observed  by  Dr.  SeTnoIds,    uBing  ainglc 
le  index : — 


• 

7 

86-00 
72-60 
62-60 
63 -SO 

46-00 

«-00 
34-00 
29-00 
26-36 

(0,6) 

3097 

21  -as 

IB    00 
16  00 
13 '00 
11-60 

(0,  10) 

3065 

10-60 
SOD 

(0,  15) 

307-9 

Heui,     .    .    .    . 

■'-^ 

' 
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le  thiee  obserrationB  with  eingle  readiiigB  is, 


[if  all  the  obeervatioiifl  made  with  amplitude  6„  nearly 


1B79. — Observed  by  Dr.  Uacalister  and  self,  oring 
with  both  indices : — 


• 

7 

346°-«N) 

(0,  16) 

3070 

298-000 

0     > 

310-7 

263-250 

h,  2) 

298-9 

mused 

186-500 

C.  *) 

302-6 

158  -670 

0     6 

299-7 

136  -STO 

(0   e 

302-3 

lis  -760 

(0>    7) 

301-6 

100-620 

(8,  13) 

306-7 

86-260 

(6,    9) 

307-4 

U  -260 

(6,  10) 

308-7 

63  -760 

{6,  U) 

308-3 

6* -600 

(o;  12 

304-0 

46  -875 

(0,  13) 

304-6 

40  -3TS 

(10,  H) 

307-7 

3S  -126 

(lo!  16) 

313-0 

,,...=  806-68  ±  07'1  (me«(a  probable  enor). 
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6.  9/hJtity,  1879.— Observed  by  Dr.  Kacall 
doable  reiuliiige  with  both  indices : — 


- 

c...^... 

346'-760 

0,18) 

206  876 

0,  15) 

254  '376 

0,  U) 

217  '500 

0,  11) 

187  -B25 

»>.  * 

180  -625 

0.  5) 

137  -375 

0,  e 

118-500 

0.  7 

102  500 

0,  8) 

88  -000 

5,  8) 

75 '750 

5,  10) 

84  -826 

5,  11) 

65  260 

0,  12) 

18  -125 

0,  13) 

*i  sn 

(10.  U) 

35  125 

(10,  IS) 

30  -000 

(10.  16) 

SOT'M  ±  0-41  (mean  piob 


The  mean  of  this  and  the  preceding  Table  is 


for  amplitadcB  ranpng  up  to  3 
experiments,  is  as  follows : — 


306-330 

0°.    The  mean  va 
1 

Vean  Talue  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  .     .     .     . 

Mean  value  of  5 

Ifean  value  of  6, 

Hean  of  all, 

From  the  preceding  value  of  /  we  can  det 
between  the  slope  of  a  water-surface  and  its  velt 
the  equation  of  moUon  of  the  surface, 
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as  the  force  of  gravify,  t  the  alope  of  the  surface,  and 
of  any  particle  from  the  origin  measured  in  the  direc- 
lOtion.  If  v  denote  the  velocity  of  a  particle,  eqoa- 
nes  at  once 


dt 


yfo  =  ff  Bin*';  (11) 


J  integration, 

«*(y  Bin  t  -Jv)  =  const,  (12) 

that  the  velocity  will  increase  from  zero  up  to  the 

y  sin  i-fi)  =  0,  (13) 

will  remain  constant  for  ever. 

onatant  velocity  given  by  equation  (13)  is 

V  =  ^-^  =  32-2  X  307-057  nn  ».  (14) 


the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  call  h  the  slope 
nd 

v=  lS726x  Aft.  per  second;  (15) 

aleut  to 

r  =  30-642  h  miles  per  day.  (16) 

,ter  has  proposed  to  explun  the  phenomena  of  ocean 
the  greater  height  of  the  water  at  the  equator  as  com- 
it  at  the  poles. 

the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  6000  miles, 
le  velocity  of  the  surface  current  towards  the  pole  to  be 
per  day,  we  find  from  equation  (16),  that  this  would 

of  water  at  the  equator 

A  =  195-80  feet 

fference  of  level  can  be  admitted  between  the  cquili- 
f  the  equatorial  and  polar  oceans. 
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Tbfl  Utert  aoounte  estimate  of  the  diffen 
Mr  •CroU,  -nt.,  ^  feet. 

This  head  of  water,  if  it  could  piodaoe  ai 
would  be  one  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  42-66 
would  occupy  700  jeara  to  paia  from  the  eqaab 
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J^^fsrfs  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  "  the  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  re- 
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^  original  MS.  in  the  Academy's  Library. 
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and  that 


(2w-2)(2»t-3)(2it-j) 


1.2.3,  '         '  1.2.3 

+  («+l).i.r , 

each  of  which  Beries  connrts  of  n  +  1  t«niis. 

CouTerselj,  the  anma  of  the  Beriei  (1)  and  (2)  are  known 
they  are,  reepectively,  A^  and  Aj,t,,  i.e., 

(.-"-^•■) +  (.-«, 

and 

Finally,  A.  is  expressed  under  another  form,  six. : — 
A.  =  p'.  A._,  +  r  .p- .  f .  A..„,  +  ^^  .j^^f* .  A..,-n 

which  may  be  expressed  symbolically  thns: — 


If  tr  =  ^, .«"-»  +  pt.xf-*  +  pt.x"-*  +  .  .  .  +  p„  to  e. 
X"  (»>«)  inform 

P, .«-- '  +  P,.a^-»  +  i'l.at"-'  +  .  .   .  +  J'.. 

A  particular  case  is  first  considered.    11  af  =  paf  -f  qsf  +  r 
to  express  :r"  in  the  form 

iV  +  G*»  +  JZ«  +  5. 

We  may  briefly  indicate  tlie  solution  thns : — 

Uultiplying  both  ndes  of  equation  «'  =  px*  +  ja^  +  rx  +  *  by  i 
ananging  the  terms,  we  shall  find 

a*  .  A,. a*  +  (yJ,  +  r)«»  +  (rA.  +  «)«  +  »J.. 
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B  prtx»Bs,  ve  ahall  find  by  the  application  of  (I) — 
A, .  a:*  +  (yi,  +  rAi  +  *) .  a:"  +  (cA,  +  «A,) .  a;  +  < .  A,, 

the  som  of  the  homogeneooa   prodncta  of   roots  of 

-1-  rr  4  *  of  n  dimensianB. 

IB  shown  bf  the  proceBs  of  Uathematical  Induction, 
«d  application  of  (I),  that 

A,.,.*"  +  (jA,.t+rA,..  +  ».A..,).«* 

+  (f  .A,.t  +  *.A,_,).*  +  t.K.,. 

b1  case  is  established  in  a  aimiliir  way — 

af  =  Pi. «"■'  +  Pi . a"-'  +  .  .  .  +  jj_. 

oth  sides  of  this  eqnation  by  x,  and  airasging  the 
01  find 

-*""'  +  Cl^Ai+i»i) -«--'+  .  .  .  +  (p— i.A]+^„).« 

+P.-K 

tliis  process,  ve  shall  find  by  the  application  of  (I), 

..*""'  +  O^A,+i>,S,+^,).»"-»  +. .  . 

+  (j'-.i-Ai+J'-A).*  *  Pmh- 

IB  shown  by  the  process  of  Mathematical  Induction, 
ted  application  of  (I),  that — 

J, .  »^'  +  pi .  «"^  +■■■■*  Pmt  then 
A.— ti.a:*"'  +  (^.A...+^.A,_',., +j>,.A,...»  +  . . 

+  Cft-*-«+^4-*-— 1  +  -  ■  ■  +i'- ■*.->-.»).«"-• 

+ +  (j>m.fK-.+P.-^-m-i)-X+P„.K~„ 

he  sDin  of  the  homogeneons  products  of  roots  of 

*■  =  Pi-"^''  +i>i.«""'  +  . . .  +J»« 

s. 

Z2 
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By  the  "  Bom  of  the  homogeneona  produ 
M  dimenaiotu"  is  meant  the  earn  of  all  tl 
dimensionB,  that  onn  be  formed  of  %,  oj,  .  . 

It  is  the  coefficient  of  ;^  in  the  develo] 

1 1__  1 

i  —  aiX     I-OiJr  1- 

i.  e.,  in  the  development  of 

(l+aiX  +  ai**'+  .  ,  .)(1  +a,t  +  oj'j;»+  ...).. 

We  notice  that  it  includes  the  poteen  of  a, 
often  expressed  more  fully  thus: — 

"The  snm  of  the  homogeneous  prodncts 
their  powers,  all  of  »  dimensiona." 

The  numW  of  homogeneous  products  of  n 
formed  out  of  oi,  og,  .  .  .  a_  and  their  poweri 
way  by  patting  oi,  «,,...  «_  each  =  1,  Bn< 
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THE    SATELLITE    OT    A    LeHE    UEETDTa    A    CuBIC.        By 

Wniux  B.  RoBERia,  H.  A. 

[Bead,  Apiil  12, 1880.] 

g  OS  the  diecnssioii  of  the  equation  of  the  satellite  and 
igent  at  the  three  points  in  which  a  given  line  meets  a 
>  found  convenient  to  premise  the  following  theorem : — 

>qaationB  of  two  cnrres  of  the  p*^  and  /*  order,  respec- 

(1).      *c*y«)  =  0, 

(2).        ^(^ya)   =   0. 

etric  functions  of  the  pq  values  which  simultaneoiisly 
•  equations.  Eliminating  xy%  hetween  (1)  and  (2), 
on  of  an  arbitrary  line  Zi:  +  my  +  in  =  0,  we  obtain  an 
.  p^  degree  in  /  m  n,  which  may  be  written 

')    =  A„,^,B^  +  ^„.„„o?'^-'w  4  .  .  .  &c. ; 

iave — 


&c.,  &c. 

these  fundamental  symmetric  functions,  the  formation 
nts  no  difficulty. 

'  be  the  equation  of  the  tangents  at  the  points  where 
f  VB  meets  the  cubic  U  =  x'4y*  +  B'  +  Sm^cys,  then 

T  =  S-U  -  KL^M, 

condition  that  L  should  touch  U  and  M=Wx-^  ii.'y  +  v's 
of  L.     For,  when  L  touches  U,  T  must  reduce  to  the 

anitiplied  by  a  numerical  factor  JT. 

conic  S  of  any  point  x'y'z'  on  T,  U,  and  L,  all  pass 

omon  point.     Hence  the  eliminant  of  S,  L,  ana  IT, 

9,  will  express  that  ar'y  V  lies  on  T.    Or, 

+  y.'  +  «i'  +  6ma;,yiB,)  (r,'  +  y/  +  s,'  +  6i»  .  a^jyjSj)  ; 
being  values  common  to  8  and  L.    It  will  be  sufBcient 
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for  oar  purpose  to  calculsta  the  coefficient  of  j 
equation  A  {S,  L),  and  patting  y'  -  i"  =  0,  n 

Xii,  =   -  2mii.vx', 

yiZi  +  *iyj  =  -2{;ti'  +  »i 
■i^  -^  ifT,  =      2f>tXf(^, 
'lyi  +  yi'i  =      2tnXv;r'. 
The  coefficient  of  y*  is  foond  to  be — 

ft*+  ►•-(2  +  32»^)/tV-  18wV 
-  24m'X/ii'(X»i-/i'  +  t^) -8i 

Now, 

2   =  X'  +  /  +  /-(2  +  32ffi')(XV  + 

Subfltractiiig  the  above  qaantitj  from  S,  ire  fii 
^X'X'  =  (l+8in')X'(X'-2X{^'  +  »' 
Hence, 

A"  =   (I  +  8m"), 

X'  =  X*-2X(^» +  )•')-  6m 
ft'  =  fi*  -  2f[  (X'  +  f")  -  6m 
v*   =   v*-2v0t>  +  X')-6Bi 

The   form   of   these    co-ordinates   at   once  b 
theorem : — 

The  eatellite  of  a  given  line,  meeting  a  sy 
through  the  inflexions  of  U,  pasaea  through  a  fi 
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SK  SntEcnoirs  ov  Mun  Ldixs  of  Joismia  obsebtablb 
icKB  AsocT  iHE  Bat  of  Bublik,  add  thzib  Kelahons 
sDiT  CoAOT  LmBS.  By  J.  P.  O'Eeillt,  C.E,,  FrofessoF 
and  Uineralogy,  Royal  College  of  Scieoce,  Ireland. 

[Bud,  FebroAry  23,  1S80.] 
iJDg  to  the  Academy,  in  January,  1 S79,  a  memoir  upon 
IB  of  linea  of  direction  on  the  Earth's  surface  (vide 
ol.  xztL,  p.  617),  I  expressed  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
a  series  of  observations  in  sapport  of  the  theory  therein 
t  taken,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  threo  kingdoms,  the 
lich  has  been  bo  thoroughly  worked  out  in  most  of  its 

last  two  summers  I  made  a  series  of  detenninationB  of 
lain  lines  of  jointing,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
ablin,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  eobmitting  to  the 
h  a  summary  of  the  consequences  which  I  think  are 
e  therefrom,  and  which  go  in  support  of  the  general 
lation  already  referred  to. 

the  first  plaoe  simply  detailed  the  measurements  and 
lade,  and  have  then  grouped  the  directions  of  jointing 
awing  their  relations  one  with  the  other  and  with  the 

ig  at  Blackrock,  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  the 
cklow  granites,  there  occur  on  the  shore,  just  beside 
nation,  patches  of  granite  which  extend  out  in  small 
0  a  S.E.  direction. 

of  this  rock  occurs  close  under  the  Blackrock  station, 
■e  part  of  the  sea  wall.     It  presents  the  constitution  of 

granitic  Breccia'  which  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
itiye  in  or  about  the  Dublin  coast.  It  evidently  re- 
lonsequences  of  a  fracture  having  token  place  in  the 
nity,  and  is  in  all  probability  related  to  the  cause  which 
J  northern  limit  of  the  DaUcey  granites.     This  is  to  & 

indicated  by  the  direction'  of  the  jointing  observed  in 


iction  in  a  rough  joint,       .... 

ng,   ■        -. 

rocks  at  Indite'  bathing-place,  under  Idrone- 

iting  in  the  lame  place,      .... 


Eer.  H.  Lloyd,  F.T.C.D.,  M.E.I.A.,  Froe.  Geol.  Soc.:  Dublin, 
I  are  magnetic.    The  nugnetic  variations  being,  for 
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P«opla'B  Paxk,  BlMokrook : — 

Joint  in  gramte  about  100  yud(  WMt  of  path  Dp 

to  Bock-road N"- 

Jojnting  further  wot, „ 

General  du«ctian  of  jointinf „ 

SMipolut : — 

To  the  west  of  the  HarteUo  Tower  and  opposte  the 
Terrace,  repeated  Tertica]  jointing  in  the  granite,       „ 


Skltbm:— 

At  it^n  between  Hartello  Tower  and  Siltliill 
Station,  well-marked  joint  panllel  to  Bailwaj, . 
About  ib  yards  north  of  the  itaii«. 
Jointing  just  beaide  bathing  place  at  SolthUI, 
„      further  to  the  north  at  thia  point,     . 

Klncatown; — 

Victoria  Baths,  Eurite  jdotiiig  at,         .        .         . 

,,          „     under  old  Battery, 
120  yarda  east  of  old  Battery 


100  yards  east  of  St.  Alban'i,       .... 

Sootchmkn's  Bay : — 

Between  St.  Alban's  and  Sandycore,  at  about  160 

yards  east  of  St.  Albon'i,  jointing,    . 


Sandyoowe : — 

Just  north  of  Battery, 

To  the  east  of  the  Battery,  Tertdcal  and  repeated,  . 

Under  Martello  Tower. 

About  100  yards  east  from  Tower, 

„      300      „  „  „  ... 

About  300  yards  west  of  Bullock  Harbour,  well- 
defined  gaping  joint,  


Nortb-cast  comer,  three  well-marked  joints,  . 
,,  „        well-marked  joint,    . 

„  ,,        northof  last,  a  well-marked  jmnt, 

„  ,,        another, 

At  end  of  yard,  to  enst  of  coal-yard  and  next  it, 
threat  open  joint,  2"'  broad  and  3"'  at  mouth; 
slight  dip  cost, 
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wn  an&TTy  at  Vlotorla  Bath*: — 

iria  Bathi,  qiurry  opponte  to,  two  lodes  or 

kea  well  mBrkad,  at  noiili-weM  comer,  .         .     N"-  Vf  Vf. 

■.iavaaephux. ,  6r-88°W. 

„  19°-2(rE. 

„        „ „  63'  W. 

nith-east  comer,  well-marked  fuse,  19»- l<H]g,      ,,  3S°-39°W. 

dug  here, „  41°-42°  E. 

,,    ineaitBlile, ,,  31'-33°  E. 

„            „             bT-5»'W. 

„  iZ'-U'W. 

<iumxry:— 

t  on  north  aide, , ,  48'-49°  W. 

»outh  ode, ,  63°-66°  W. 

„              „  48'' W. 

ut  end,  Eurito  Tein, ,,  Sr-GS^  E. 

„     Qiurti  Tein,  16  inches  vide,      .               „  3r-38''  W. 

guBiry  at  Trafalgar-raw,  jointing  in,      .               . ,  38'  W. 

,,              ,,              „                   -         -      ,,  ■42°  W, 


lelatKhyberPitu.joiiitatMUthsideoflUilwa]',  „  23°-26''W. 

„            at  about  10"-  west  of  this,   ,  „  2&°-26''  W. 

hare,  at  about  2G0  yard*  east  of  Dr.  H  'DonneU'a 

n«e, „  25°  W. 

•ted  ioinling, 28°  W. 

„  srE. 

'  repeated  cross  jointing  hen,          .         ■         .  „  31*  45'  E. 

ook:— 

ine  place,  extremely  well-msrlted  fointuur  and 

^      .      .             .             .             .  „  sr  30-  W. 

„              .,              ..              ,.              ,,       ■  „  29°30'W. 

■  jointing ,,  34°  E. 

ral  fiaraUel  joints,  well  marted,      .         .         .  „  28°  30'  W. 

B  jomting  repeated, „  33°  £. 

:e,  200  yards  east  of  Old  Telegraph,        .        .  „  18°  V. 

spresmon  to  eait  of  oM  Telegraph,           .  , ,  32°  30*  W. 
re«D  old  Telegraph  Hill  and  0  belisk,  well-tnarled 

ier,      .       '.        '.        '.                                  '.  ]'.  26°  w! 
„  18°  W. 
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XmilWT  EUl— MtHwrf. 


1,  gmenl  directioii, H"- 

On  Toaid  at  Killinef  House,  coaUct  of  graniU  and 

40  Tudi  vest  of  mlrance  to  Killiney  Castle,  ^reit 
Eurite  dfke,  Teitical  and  much  baiided,  ,, 


KlUlUT  Puk:— 

Contact  of  granite  and  ilate  rock,  fault  (ths  direction 
of  the  contact  line  runi  out  between  the  two 
Sugai-loareg), 

Joint  cutting  ok  the  bonded  granite  or  gneiaa  to 
the  east, 

Contact  of  granite  and  slate  rock  at  weitem  end 

Contact  direction  taken  on  a  line  4*"  from  face  of 
joint  and  parallel  to  it,  about  30  yards  long, 

EuriteieiD  on  west  side  of  Vaik,  apparent  direction, 
„        ,,  to  the  west,  near  the  new  QuBiiiee, 

Band  of  £uiitic  granite  here 

Face  of  granite  joint,  well  marked,  as  if  of  bedding 
{dip  south  at  62°), 

Eurite  bond  heie, 


East  of  Boat  Harbour,  repeated  rerticol  jointing.  . 
„  „  „        great  Euiite  vein,  vert'    ' 

0— eO-On-SO  thick, 
„  „  ,,        joint  further  east, 

„  ,,  ,,        set  of  joints, 

,,  „  „        big  joint   looking   towards 

Bailey  light-house, 

On  east  side,  north-east  point,  joint. 

Near  easteniinust  point,  two  joints  at  an  interral 

ot3"',      .         . 

North-east  point,  opposite  Mugtins,  set  of  quartz 

„         „         ,,    Eurite  vein  with  felspar  crystals, 
„         „         ,,     vertical  joint  at  ume  point. 
Near  rocking  stone  in  litOe  inlet,  Euiite  vein  0"- 
thick,  vertical,     . 
„        „         „      Eurite  vein  close  by. 
Jointing  parallel  to  south-east  coast  line, 
I.  Just  under  Battery,  Kurite  vein,  1''  thick  (a  series 

of  these  extending  to  the  couth-west  shore  line). 
Between  Martcllo  Tower  and  Battery,  jointing, 
:.  Under  Hartello  Tower,  jointing,  . 
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aawKT-.— 

BD  tho  two  brid^,  east  of  Sandycove  Staticni, 

lOrih  side,  TBitiaU  Jointing,         .        ,  N"'  7*-8°  W. 

Ige,  100  Tordi  ireet  of  Qlenageaiy  Churdl,  .  ,,  18°-23°  W. 

„  ,,        on  north  side  of   liiie, 

■marked  joint,  wilh  elight  dip  to  south,  „  23°  W. 
if  hiidse,  at  Glenagearf  Church,  repeated 

ting,  slisht  dip  to  eoit,        .        .                 ■  •,  39°  E. 

I.           .,           ,.           .,  ,,  se-E. 

.t            .,            .,            „  ,,  42°  E. 

da  Mat  of  bridge,  vertical  jointing,  ^    .  ,,  48' W. 


e  to  old  Quaniea,  Calkey,  north-weet  aide, 
great  &ce  of  rock,       .... 
Bouth-east  side,  great  face  of  rock. 
south-west  side,     ,,      ,,  „      .         . 


de  of  eastern  quarrj,  Teilical  face,     .  „  10'-12*  W. 

„           „       aootber,  vertical  face,  „  21*  W. 

„            „        general  directjon,  „  18°  W. 

a  quarry,  south -eastcorner,  great  vertical  face,  „  1B°  W. 
,,      20  yards  from  south-west  comer, 

■vortical  joint,  with  quartz  vein,  „  ie°-19°  TT. 

„       vertical  ciwa  jointing,  apparently,  ,,  bV-W  E. 

„      west  dde,  south  end,  great  face,   .  ,,  12°-13*  W. 

„            „         towards  middle      „      .  „  11°-12°  W. 

„            „         at  north-west  end,  face,  ,,  5°  W. 
„      cross  jointinf,  at  south  end,  tough 

■nd  broken ,,  64°-SG°  E. 

llowerQuaiTj,  north-east  side,  vertical  face,  „  21'~22*  W. 

,,          outcrop  on  ground,  „  21°  W. 
sou^-east  side,  great  vertical 

fiu3B,         .          .         .          .  „  12°-13'W. 
south-west  side,  great  central 

rib,  under  old  Telegraph,  .  „  18°  W. 
Eurite  vein,  on  continuation 

of  this ,  ir-18°W. 

■  ..  21°-22°W. 

„    „              .  „  17°-18'W. 
west  side,  joint  near  Eurite 

vein,  dip  east, .         .         .  „  22°-a*°  W. 

westsidej  Euritovein,  dipeast,  „  26'-26°  W. 
„    jcMjit  mora  to  west,  with 

same  dip,                 .  „  25°-26°  W. 
„     great  Euiitevein,0'°' 30 

thick,  dip  west,       .  „  21'-22°  W. 

,,     cross  jointing,    .  „  42°-*3°  E. 

,,     great  vertical  face,      .  „  17°-18°  W, 

north-weatpoint,Euritevein,  „  a6°-2r  W. 
Quarry,  great  Eurile  vein,  0°'-26  thick,  under 

old  Telegraph „  26°-27*  W. 

„       another  in  same  place,    .         .         .  „  13°30'-H''W. 
,,       gr^t  Eurite  vein,  2'>-50thick,  dip- 
ping east,  niumng  appioiimBt^r 

mdirectionofBlactrockP.Chutch,  „  28°  30' W. 
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DftllMy  ftiuuTtoB — ctntiniutl. 

Upper  Qunn7,   6-7  y«rd«  wert,   gnat   djke  of 

feldipathic  porphyry,         .  X"' 

I.              „          .,       quartzite  Tcdn,       .        .        .  .       „ 

i.              „          ,,       10  jude  west  of  this  jomt,  „ 

LoM'er  west  Qiurry,  north-wect  point,  joint,  ,, 

CftnrloknUiMS : — 
i.  Jtnnt  in  gnnite,  400  yarde  loat]]  of  Station,  in 

furze  field, ,, 

The  Slnrla : — 

I.  Jointing  of  rod  in,  on  east  tide „ 

K  On  vest  aide,  beaide  cottage,  croa  jranting,  .         .       . ,      < 

Curlokmlnea  ; — 

I^c,  nortJi  of  imoke  stark,  .         .         .         ■      „ 

'..  In  wood,  OD  eoat  Bide,  jointing  in  slate  rock,  ,. 

:.  Joiiitiiig  in  granite  face,  on  east  die,    .         .         .       „ 

Howth:— 

Bulscaddan  Bay,  quartz  vein  in  highly  aJlered  able 

rocks,  220  yards  east  of  batliing- 

>.  ,,  „    south  side  of  detached  lock  called 

"The  Stag," 

).  Puck's  Bocks,  voll-markod  joint  In,       .  .  .  ,. 

„  ,,       apparent  dyke  la  more  eaeterlyrack,  „ 

I.  „  „       joint  near  this,       .         .         .        .  „ 

I.  „  „       cross  jointing,        .         .        .         .  „ 

I.  Eiteitown,  joint  in  slate  rock,  in  recess  near  priTste 

Dung  Bill  (second  hill  Irom  west,  on  west  side,  op- 
posite pUntatioD],  apparent  jointing 
on  west  side  with  quarti  and  Eurite 
jointing.  . 


,,  „  north-west  Dxlremity  of,  iron  ore  lode 
well  marked  (corresponds  with  direc- 
tion of  lop  of  Ireland^B  Eye  and  west 
slope  of  limbay  Island),  . 
Red  Bock,  near  cottage,  in  entrance  of  a  well-nuuked 
depression,  250  yards  west  of  Candle- 
houBO,  well  marked  face  of  jointing, 

„        ,,      cross  jointing,  apparently,     . 

„       „     to  the  east  (rf  lliis,  in  deU,  jointing, 

„       „     this  boss  of  altered  slate  rock  tcsversed 
by  well-marked  vertical  joints,  . 

At  Cturickbrsck  Uouac,  at  bend  of  road,  joint, 
,,  ,,       cross  jointing, 

,,  ,,        well-marked  jointing  here. 
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vertical  jointing,  in  GuiitiF- 
lookingrocl,  with  much  quart;! 

icd  red  oiyda  of  iron,  .          .     K" 

6*W. 

on  top  of  rock,  quarti  yeinn, 
nearly  vertifal,  Euriticlook- 

inS""" 

sr-erE. 

«h  Dell,  jointing  running  acroes  dell ,           .       „ 

7r-73°W. 

,,      another  lyrtem  of  joints,                       „ 

37°  E. 

„      cli«  side  in  dell „ 

23°-24°  E. 

,.      jobting,    cutting   off   north-weM 

iMHnt  of  Huck  fiock  (pauea  over 

lummit  of   Ireland'i   Eve   and 

Lombay) 

37°-38°  E. 

0,  Dolomitee  at  Sutton  quny,  life-boat  elation, 

indl-roarkedvertital  jointing,.      „ 
„            „        at  another  poinl,      ., 

Sff'-ST"  E. 

41"-(2°  E. 

on  jUTface  of  Dolomite,      .         .       „ 

38°-39°  E. 

croM  jointing,   .         .         .         .       „ 

1°E. 

another  gysUim  of,     .         ,         .       „ 

68'-69°  W. 

3,'V. 

■■  _  ,      ."         ^"     .    .     "-        ■    -    ■       " 

B'-r  W. 

The  Dolomite  cut  off  and  abutting  agoinjit 

decompoaed    quartzitee,    50-60    jards 

w«at  <u  Coait-guard  Station. 
Coait-guatd  Station,  jointing  in  slate  rock, 

under  flag-rtaff  of,        ...         . 
little  promontoiyeaatofCoaBt-giuird  Station 

(near   Bottle   Quay),   the    slate   much 

broken  and  jointed  vertically, 
quarti  veining,  very  frequent  here,  CUta  pre- 

vioiuly  mentioned  joint  nearly  vertically, 

■igUn  ■    ■ 


vertical  joint  cutting  these, 
to  the  east  of  lai' 
marked,  fteque 


:)t  very  marked. 


the  east  of  last-mentioned  point 
frequent  and  vortiesl  jou 
further  east, 


jointing, 


260  j^rdi  west  of  Martelto  Tower,  great 
joint  in  slate  rock  Oiled  witb  quartz ' — ' — 
mdiatinct  in  the  tiue  alatea,  . 

about  100  yaida  west  of  Hartello  Towerj 
well-marked  quartxose  veins  in  the  slate, 
dipping  at  a  high  angle  north-east, 

frequent  and  vertical  jointing,  cutting  all 
these  green  slates 

Hartello  Tower,  maaa  of  quartiite,  on  which 
the  lower  built,  much  flasured,  west  dde. 


aide,  Hartello  Tower. 


tt  side,  12_yanli 


crew  jointing,  well 
and  vertical,  • 
CTMs  jointing,  well  marked, 
(forms  Uie  little  creek  just  under  Tower), 
60  jarda  east  of  tower  cave,  joint,    . 
IHl-lSO  yarda  east  of   Tower,  immeni 
jfnntiiif ,  giving  tiie  to  a  oave,      . 


24=  E. 

vw. 
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Howtb — euttittmd. 


„  „  ,,      Tertical  jointiiiB, 

cutting  ihore  here  iBu  distinctlj  marked, 

1 20  jtxdt  eut  of  Tower,  jirint  appaiently 
a  Isiilt  with  ore 

i'oO  yuili  rait  of  Tower,  verttul  jiuntiDg 
in  red  rock,  weU  marked, 
,,  ,,  „  „      jdntin 

GOO  yardi  eait  of  Tower,  jointing,    . 
„  ,,  cave  joint  on  bolt, 

great  joint  further  eaat,  V"  wide  in  pluea> 
having  caused  fall  of  surface  rocks,  distant 
from  prerious  joint  about  20-25  yards, 

about  b'lh  yatdn  eait  of  Tower,  cross  joint- 
ing, dipping  eaat,  .... 

a  nenes  <k  great  joints  occur  hare  at  ihoit 
intervals 

another  system  of  jointiiig,  well  marked, 
dipping  eait, 

cnst  of  Dnunleck  Point,  Little  Boat  Har- 
bour, frequent  and  well-marked  vertical 


jomQi 


it  Harbour,  to  the  east,  occurs 
a  great  open  joint,  cut  down  to  low  water, 
h  feet  broad  at  bottom,  fonned  by  pro' 
vious  jointing  with  another,  ■ 
about  260  yards  east  from  boat-houM, 
jointing  in  a  mau  of  quortfite, 

vertical  quarti  veina  in,   . 
ubout  400  yards  eaat  from  boat-honse, . . . 
quent  and  vertical  jointing,  indenting 

the  coast  line,       .... 
250  yards  aouth-weat  from  Tonsey  1 

frequent  vertical  jointing  here, 
about  SO  to  100  yaidi  east  from  this 

great  fault  diilocatiiig  the  ground,  dip 

east  at  7fi°-80-.    .... 

Iby 


crossed  by  jointing,   (accompani 
bond  of  decomposed  trap  rock), 

"Sheep-hole"  cave  and  little  inlet,  the 
cave  apparently  on  a  greengtooe  dyke, 
dipping  «ast,         .... 

creek  to  east  of  "  Sheep-hole,"  Terizi 
lode  or  jtunt  on  west  aide  of,  0°>'60 
ground  surface 

west  aide  of  Drumteck  Fmnt,  at  about 
60-60  yards  east  of  previous  pront,  weU' 
marked  jointing,  dipping  east,  at  angll 
of60'-70°, 

vertical  jointing  in  quartzite,  to  the  east 
of  this  point,        .... 

jointing  in  this  quartiite, 

croM  jninHng  frequent  *Tii1  verticaL 
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th  nde,  out  of  bathiog -place,  at  point  called  the 
"  Wom-hole,"  vertical  quarti  veins, 
very  diitinct  with  punllel  miea,  . 
nipoailB  dwelling-liouw,  joint  dipping  eMt, 
about  350  to  400  ^arda  east  of  bathing- 
place,  great  vertical  jrant,  3  feet  broad 
m  an  apparently  altered  nek,  gieatt; 
ireatheied 

mkck  Pdnt,  eatt  of  great  flnure  in  greeoitone 
«ck,   - 

Bay,  west  side  of,  vertical  j<Hnt, 

"Broad  Strand,"  immense  face (rf  jointing 

on  east  aide  i^  bay,  extendiiig  from  top 

to  bottom  of  cliff,        .... 

"  lion's  Head,"  little  promontory  near 

the  Bailey  Liight,  .... 


■«Hyer- 

It  in  ilate  rock,  towards  tootli-east  point. 

Math-east  point,  in  black  mica  slates  (Thulla 

■outh-eaat  aide^  joat  south  of  flist  creek,  in  alate 

lehs,  jdnting  in, 

west  sido  of  ^st  creek  and  east  side  of  the 
jtached  rock  called  "  The  Stag,"     . 
th  of  Bowan's  Socks,  in  little  creek  on  east  side, 
■auB  jointing  at  the  entrance,   .... 
Lting  running  across  the  mouth  of  same,  necitly 

t  side,  apparent  contact  of  qnsrtnte  with  dsjk 

■alee  (Sunphire  Hole), 

iamphire  Hide, 

«". 

th-east  ptnnt,  well-marked  vertical  jointing  m 

quartiite  under  "  Stags," 
veitical  joint  frequent  and  well  marked, 

^paientlT  parallel  to  oiis  of  guthetwe«n 

die  of  Island,  to  the  north,  jointing  in  boss  of 

white  qnartiite 

yard*  eant  ca  Maitello  Tower,  well-marked 
vertical  joint,  with  slight  dip  to  west  in 

quartxite, 

„  well-marked  cross  jointing, 

running  towards  Tower,  .        . 

well-marked    jointing,    running   towards 

Skemea 

latent  rantact  face  of  qooitzites  with  tJteied 
shales,  100  yards  north  of  St.  Keasan's 
Church 


trench  opened  on  joiiUing, 
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The  foregoing  obBeiratioDB  having  been  grouped  rdative 
direction,  the  mean  trae  direction  coirespoiiding  to  each  gronp  h 
been  taken,  and  a  clasnfication  according  to  freqaencr  of  occnmi 
each  direction  baring  been  made,  there  resulted  the  following  Tabl 

>  KKDrCED  TO  Ti 


EUTIRLT. 

w«™.. 

r,^u°n„ 

DicKtl™. 

^■3 

T«. 

"^"           p.™^ 

J£=^ 

u 

r  66-  E. 

20 

1-  M'W. 

6 

11 

6'  *¥ 

16 

6°  26'  „ 

6 

12 
1 

10°  19' 

16'  23- 

28 

9 
21 
31 

9°  27'  „ 
14-  17'  „ 
21°  40'  „ 

10 

6 
3 

4 

21"  20' 

13 

2 

26°  62'  „ 

19 

29 

26 

25'  50' 
30°  08" 

, 

5 
22 
6 

29°  11'  „ 
34°  2r  „ 
sr  5T  „ 

12 
G 
12 

18 

36'  30- 

3 

43°  61'  „ 

14 

28 
26 

48"  30' 
66"  08' 

10 

s 

23 

iT  42-  „ 

60"  12*  „ 
69°  34'  „ 

10 
11 
G 

33 

81*  30" 

, 

27 

66*  15'  „ 

4 

19 
32 

72- 35' 
sr  45- 

12 
16 
17 

7<r  39'  „ 
78*  16'  „ 
84*  66'  „ 

7 
6 
6 

30 

85°  10- 

92 

7 

89°  46'  „ 

12 

Ranging  the  more  important  of  those  directaone,  Telatively  to 
frequency  of  occurrence,  we  hare  the  following  leries  : — 


I 

18°  23'  E. 

7 

89*  46-  W. 

I2oceiine) 

2 

26°  62-  W. 

19 

8 

60°  12'  W. 

11         >. 

S 

43°61'W. 

1* 

9 

9°  27'  "W. 

16 

4 

21°  20'  E. 

13 

10 

47*  *2'  W. 

10 

6 

2r  12'  w. 

12          .. 

11 

6"  43'  E. 

9 

6 

39°  69'  W. 

12 
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r  remaina  to  be  ebown  the  relatioDB  which  those  direc- 
he  coast  lines  on  the  east  side  of  Ireland  ;  and,  ftuther- 
lationA  with  the  lines  of  directions  correaponduig  to  the 
ntaiu  chains,  river  vallefs,  main  lines  of  jointing,  and 
s  of  boondoiy  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
e  first  direction,  16°  23'  E.,  the  mean  of  twenty-six 
tions  (but  not  necessarily  the  mean  of  all  the  eiiDilar 
ch  might  be  ohBcrved  in  Ireland),  it  will  be  found  that 
rection  of  the  coast  line  between  Cameoro  Point  and 
>d,  as  exactly  as  possible;  also  the  line  of  direction 
lel's  Point,  IT.  W.  "Wales,  and  St.  David's  Head,  8.  W. 
BO  represents  the  boundary  line  limiting  the  granite  of 
the  west  side,  between  Costledermot  and  Goresbridge, 
tral  direction  of  the  mountains  between  £ippuie  and 
mountains,  as  shown  on  Griffith's  general  map  of  Ireland. 
therefore,'  a  coast  line  and  a  line  of  mountain  direction, 
nts  a  band,  or  zone,  of  parallel  joints  which  must  extend 
irable  distance,  and  over  a  certain  breadth  of  country. 
:e  the  extension  of  this  direction  on  the  map  of  Great 
Jl  be  found  to  pass  through  the  Mull  of  Oaltoway, 
Toch  Bay,  to  pass  at  Ayr,  Ben  Mac  Dun  chain,  and 
at  Elgin — this  direction  being  that  of  the  north-east 
ind,  between  Pifeness  and  Peterhead.  The  continuation 
direction  passes  through  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  the 
parallel  to  their  general  or  longer  axis,  and  to  the 
indary  line  of  the  southern  promontory  of  Mainland 
be  further  examined,  with  reference  to  the  Great  Circle 
rms  a  part,  it  will  be  found  that  its  extension  traverses 
Ocean,  parallel  to  a  line  joining  Bremanger  Land  (the 
point  of  Norway)  with  Great  Ice  Cape  (the  north-east 
Zembla),  at  about  a  distance  of  3°  47'  from  those  two 
s.  It  then  crosses  Siberia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
rhere  it  emerges,  making  with  the  coast  lines  east  and 
'  about  70°.  It  traverses  the  North  Pacific,  crosses  New 
BCB  through  New  Zealand,  from  Mount  Cook  to  Dunedin, 
ate  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Bathnrst  to  Cape 
ve  compare  the  extent  of  land  traversed  to  that  of  ocean 
L  be  found  that  these  extents  stand  to  one  another  some- 
ttio  of  1:15;  that  is  to  say,  that  this  Great  Circle  is  one 
c  contraction  of  the  surface  towards  the  Earth's  centre, 
:  easily  recognised  that  there  are  not  many  other  Great 
iter  contraction.  Its  importance,  physically  and  geolo- 
lerefore,  a  certain  significance,  lying,  as  the  line  or  Great 
I  the  boundary  between  the  Old  and  New  World, 
d  direction,  25°  52'  W.,  is  remarkable  from  more  than 
view.  As  a  coast  direction  it  only  shows  itself  about 
esenting  the  axis  of  Dalkey  Sound,  and  the  depression 
first  and  second  HiUs,  or  between  the  Telegraph  and 
2A 
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Dalliey  Hills.  It  is  well  and  markedly  represented  by  the  Sc& 
by  the  Dingle,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Scalp.  It  is,  bowen 
marlced  in  the  Moume  Uountains,  as  shown  by  the  Survey  ma 
fairly  represents  the  nortb-east  coast  line  of  Ireland,  between 
Island  and  Rathliu  Island,  ooinciding  with  the  coast  line  h 
Donaghadee  and  Long  Bock,  Co.  Down.  This  joint  system  is 
everywhere  vertical,  and  in  some  places  very  distinct.  Its  ei 
northwards  is  very  remarkable,  passing  through  Iceland,  near 
according  to  a  direction  which  is  that  of  the  north-west  coast 
great  inlet  or  bay  called  Kunaflood,  or  Bear  Cub  Flood,  and  '* 
also  that  of  laaxij  of  the  inlets  between  Portland  and  Ingo] 
on  the  south-east  coast  line.  It  crosses  North  Western  Ameac 
Capo  Lyon,  on  the  north  side,  to  Mount  Fairweather,  on  the 
side;  passes  between  Honolulu  and  Woahoo  (Sandwich  Is 
passes  New  Zealand  to  the  east,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  azei 
islands:  through  Enderby's  Land;  cuts  the  south  coast  of  A 
Algoa  Buy ;  traverses  Africa,  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  I 
Good  Hope  with  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvez;  cuts  the  river  Co 
Stanley's  Tool,  that  is,  about  0°  30'  east  of  the  Ealulu  Falls ;  p: 
Algiers,  and,  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  enters  Spain  at  Tan 
crosses  the  Pyrenees ;  passes  at  Eochelle,  St.  Ualo,  Startpoint,  B 
Bay,  and  the  south-west  promontory  of  Wales.  If  the  line  b 
Beccby  Head,  in  the  south,  and  Cape  Wrath,  in  the  north,  b> 
us  about  the  longest  axis  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  aeeo  tl 
direction  of  this  axis  is  about  that  of  the  direction  under  conside 
it  will  indeed  be  found  to  represent  sufficiently  closely  the  line 
the  coast  of  Yarmouth  with  the  coast  line  at  Peterhead.  I 
therefore,  be  considered  as  having  a  representative  character. 

The  direction  43°  51'  W.  is  represented  by  only  short  stret 
the  eastern  Irish  coast  iine,  such  as  the  south  side  of  the 
Dublin,  and  the, line  between  Skerries  and  Balbriggan.  It  al 
responds  with  portions  of  the  Trap  dykes  north-east  of  Lougli 
wiUi  the  longer  axis  of  this  lough,  and  with  the  direction  of  tl 
dyke  marked  as  running  between  Moghery  Bay  and  Trawenag 
Co.  Donegal.  Outside  Ireland,  the  corresponding  Great  Circle 
through  a  number  of  very  interesting  points ;  but  it  may  be  su 
to  remark,  that  passing  through  Monmouthshire,  it  represent 
closely  many  of  the  numerous  faults  characterising  the  South 
coal-field,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  distr 

The  direction  21°  20'  E.  is  represented  by  parts  of  the  sou 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  outline  of  which  it  goes  to  form,  in  comb 
with  the  direction  16°  23'  E.  It  also  represents  the  direction 
Downpatrick  coast,  and  the  coast  line  extending  between  Co: 
Point  and  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  taken  as 
aenting  in  direction  the  longer  axis  of  Ireland — that  ruunin, 
Mizen  Head  to  Malin  Head,  and  thus  passing  through  Lough  1 
on  the  Shannon,  according  to  its  longer  axis,  and  defining  the  v 
limit  of  the  middle  carboniferous  limestone.     As  a  Great  Circle 
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rly  the  eame  interest,  and  pasBCB  through  the  some 
,  aa  the  direction  16°  23'. 

ler  directions  to  which  attention  mavbe  more  particn- 
the  directiona  89°  45'  W. ;  9°  27'  W. ;  and  5°  45'  E. 
D  89°  45'  W.  is  represented  at  Dublin  by  the  jointing 
>cks  vhich  occur  at  £lackrock,  and  which  are  the  most 
ps  of  the  rock.  Its  continuation  across  Ireland,  from 
gs  it  out  at  Galway,  and  there  corresponding  with 
of  the  granite  coast  line.  It  represents  the  line  of 
crossing  Ireland  from  east  t«  west,  and  is  roughly 
ler  south  by  the  line  which  would  pass  from  Camsore 
at  Blasket  Islands.  It  may  be  taken  aa  the  direction 
B  Liffey  valley. 

a  9°  27'  W.  represents  fairly  the  coast  line  between 
and  Dunany  Point,  in  the  Co.  Lonth ;  and  its  con- 

throngh  the  Mourue  Mountains,  along  a  portion  of 
Lough  Neagh,  and  comes  out  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
tory  of  Portrush.  The  angle  of  40°  with  this  gives  a 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 

direction  70°  with  the  canal  takes  in  Fifeness,  Sam- 
md  the  coast  line  between  Foulness  and  Yarmouth. 

rection 9°  27'  W. 

le  direction, 30^08^E. 

le  at  Ireland's  Eye),  an  intersection  of      39°  35' 

lirection  5°  43'  E.  represents  the  portion  of  the  coast 
ildoyle  and  Kush ;  but  more  particularly  represents 
the  Great  Circle  which  I  had  traced,  d  priori,  on  the 
JFett  Coatt  of  Portugal,"  and  which  is  represented 
faulting  in  three  or  four  places,  by  hill  direction,  and 
of  Rathlin  Island. 

he  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  it  maybe  fairly  advanced 
uted  by  directions  which  correspond  to  lines  of  joint- 
n  greater  or  lesser  number,  about  the  £ay  of  Dublin, 
I  follows : — 

ore  Point  to  Wicklow  Head,      .     .     .16°  25'  E. 
low  Head  to  Clogher  Head,  ....    9°  27'  W. 
;an  Point,  Carlingford  Longh,  to  t      ^go  „g,  ^ 
q's  Point,  Dundrum  Bay,      .     .      )   ' 
jhadee  to  Brace's  Castle,  Eathlin  Is.,    29°  11'  W. 

xections  are  not  the  more  frequently  occurring  in  the 
int  do  occur.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  direction 
nost  exactly  that  of  the  line  of  porphyritic  rocks  so 
the  geology  of  the  coun^  "Wexford. 
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As  regards  tlie  correlation  of  the  directions  ennmerated,  in  : 
«  vith  the  theory  laid  down  in  my  memoir  on  that  sol 
lold  part  from  one  or  other  of  the  Great  Circles  which  are  fc 
rerse  Ireland.  Notr,  as  the  number  of  coast-line  Great 
ceable  on  the  globe  has  not  been  worked  oat  so  as  to  br 
I  principal  coast  lines  available  into  the  Bysteni,  I  can  only 
sent  show  the  connexion  existing  between  ttiose  Great 
ich,  so  far,  I  have  fooni^  to  traverse  Ireland,  and  the  pi 
;s  of  direction  observed  by  me  abont  tiie  Bay  of  BabliiL 
The  three  Great  Circles  traversing  Ireland,  on  the  eastern  t 
noted,  are^ 

The  St.  Lawrence  Great  Circle  (No.  12),  cuts  meridian  Iff 
in  Lat.  52°  45'  N.,  at  angle  of  73°  45'  E.  of  8. 
,,    Caucasus  Uts.  Great  Circle  (No.  23),  cuts  meridian  10 
in  Lat.  52*=  30'  N.,  at  angle  of  81°  20'  W.  of  S. 

„    W.  Coast  of  Portugal  Great  Circle  (No.  15),  cuU  N( 
G.  C.  in  Long.  7°  2*'  W.,  at  angle  of  78°  S.  of  W. 

The  Wexford  coast  line  (16°  23'  £.)  makes  with  the  Ce 
nntains  Great  Circle  an  angle  of  70°  very  nearly.     Taki 
iTsection  of  this  Great  Circle  with  the  meridian  6°  W, 
!4°  E.  of  south,  this  represents 96°  "fl 

Now,  the  second  principal  direction  occurring  about )  n,o  c 
the  Bay  of  Dublin  has  been  shown  to  bo     .    .     .  | 

The  difference  therefore  is 70°  ( 

ifflciently  close  approximation. 

But  the   direction   25°  52'  W.,  and  the  direction  )  .j^ 
16°  23'  E.  intersect  at  angle  of J  4^  I 

As  the  angles  of  which  these  are  means  vary  by  more  thai 
vident  that  for  certain  values,  such  as  37°  £.  and  3°  W.  (mag 
angle  of  intersection  would  lust  be  40°. 
The  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  granite  mass  of  the  Co.  W 
»irly  represented  by  the  direction  30°  08'  E.  Now  this  dii 
LGB  with  the  St.  I^wrcnce  Great  Circle,  where  it  passes  i 
th  of  Tramore  Bay,  an  angle  of  80°  very  nearly. 

Taking  it  at 30°  0 

it  intersects,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eilliney  Bay, 
the  coast  line  lying  between  Wicklow  Head  and 
Clougb  Head,  of  which  the  mean  direction  is  taken 


The  angle  of  intersection  is  therefore 
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.e  reason  preTiously  cit«d,  is  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
agio  of  40°,  (Thia  direction  of  30°  08'  E.  is  very  re- 
Ireland's  Eye.) 

milar  intervalB  occur  between  the  directions  89°  45'  W., 
and  9°  27'  W. :  thus  we  have  39°  33',  and  40"  45'  as 
Is;  while  the  mean  of  the  four  values,  42°  15',  39°  35', 
40°  45',  is  40°  32',  which  sufflcientty  represents  the 
ion  adopted  by  the  theory. 

be  easy  to  multiply  the  number  of  cases  of  intersections 
lel;  approximating  to  the  values  80°,  70°,  40°;  bnt  there 
tnd  more  direct  proof  of  the  correspondence  of  the  actual 
e  theoretical :  it  is,  that  the  Great  Circles  already  men- 
pond  in  a  marked  manner  with  actual  lines  of  direction, 
0.  jointing,  river  Taliers,  and  mountain  ridges,  and  that 
laj  be  derived  most,  if  not  all,  the  principal  coast  lino 
If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  main  lines  of  jointing 
1  down  for  tine  whole  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  still  more 
iply  cases  of  intersection  at  the  angles  indicated,  since  it 
snme  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  their  corre- 
he  coast  lines,  and  the  Great  Circles  already  cited,  would 
1  accordance  with  the  theory  than  those  arrived  at  for  the 
jd  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 
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L. — On  the  CoRBELiTioir  of  tss  Lnras  of  Fiultqis  of  the  Pi 

CoAL-FlBLD    DiSTElCr,    NoKTHBKIt   IlTDIA,   WITH  THB   ITEIOHBi 

Coast  Ldtes.    By  J.  P.  O'Reillt,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Minii 
Uincralogy,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland. 

[B«ad,  April  13,  ISSO.] 

Hatqcg  received  from  Ur.  Valentine  Ball,  of  the  Geological  Sni 
India,  copies  of  his  memoirs  on  the  coal-fields  of  the  Palamow  d 
Bengal  Presidency,  to  vhich  arc  annexed  detailed  maps  illuBtrs 
the  geological  characteristics  of  this  district,  I  was  led  to  e; 
the  Tcry  remarkable  lines  of  faulting  which  these  maps  presc 
latively  to  their  angular  correlation  with  the  coast  line  Great 
passing  through  or  near  this  district. 

I  considered  this  an  excellent  occasion  of  applying  the  th< 
correlation  of  lines  of  direction  submitted  to  the  Academy  in 
1879,  since  I  could  have  but  little  previous  knowledge  of  Uic  i 
on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  length  and  straightnesf 
lines  of  faulting  arc  so  remarkable,  that  their  concordance  wi 
theory  should,  so  far,  be  a  strong  proof  in  its  favour.  The  mt 
to  ft  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mUe,  and  therefore  sufficiently  I 
show  details  with  cleameaa. 

The  only  great  circle,  of  those  originally  traced  by  me 
globe,  which  I  find  to  intersect  the  district,  is  that  which  I  c 
Beluehitlan  JSatt  and  Wett  Coast-line  Oreat  Circle,  or,  as  I  shall 
the  Beluehiatan  Coast-line.  On  the  globe  it  cuts  the  merit 
90°  E.  in  latitude  23°  45'  N.,  at  an  angle  of  about  84°  31'  W, 
This  I  have  transferred  to  the  maps,  or  rather  parallels  to  this 
tion.  I  have  further  traced  thereon  parallels  to  a  line  of  di 
making,  with  the  eastern  Ghats  coaat-liue  of  India  great  cir 
angle  of  40°.  Its  direction  differs  from  that  of  the  Beluchistu. 
line  great  circle  by  about  4°,  that  ia,  it  would  cut  the  meridian 
at  about  88°-a9°  W.  of  N.  For  convenience  I  shaU  term  it 
88°  W.  of  N.  Line."  I  might  have  introduced  other  great  cii 
parallels  to  them,  but  the  most  direct  proof  and  the  simplest 
best,  and  I  therefore  confine  my  examination  to  the  angular  re 
between  the  lines  of  faulting  presented  by  the  maps  and  the 
principal  lines  of  direction. 

There  are  two  1-inch  scale  maps,  the  one  of  the  Hutar  coa 
the  other  of  the  Auninga  coal-field. 

Taking  the  firat,  on  which  I  have  traced  parallels  to  the 
chistan  coast  great  circle,  and  to  the  88°  W.  of  N.  line,  I  fi 
following  angular  relation  for  the  lines  of  faulting,  and  other  pr 
lines : — 


■On  (he  Correlation  of  the  Lmm  of  Faulting,  ^c.  yH 

B  drawn  at  70°  with  the  Beluchistau  coast-Uoe  great 
ssing  throagh  Hurwaie  Eullan,  defines  the  easteni  side 
Id. 

le  drawn  at  40°  with  this  gives  very  distinctly  the 
dary  of  the  coal-field,  over  on  extent  of  sixteen  milea. 

jie  drawn  at  40°  with  the  Belnchistan  coast-line  great 
T .  to  £.),  and  passing  near  Hurtah,  in  the  north  of  the 
i  direction  of  the  mountain  chain  passing  near  this  point. 

line  at  30°  with  this,  and  consequently  running  nearly 
rest,  gives  the  direction  of  certain  of  the  sets  of  joints  in- 
Bouthem  part  of  the  map,  as  also  the  southern  boundury 
Ta  Rocks,  marked  Bitwa. 

<w  the  second  direction,  that  at  40°,  with  the  eastern 
it  circle,  or  as  I  termed  it,  the  88°  W.  of  Jf .  line  :— 

rallel  to  it  gives  a  well-marked  direction  of  jointing 
?utaha,  and  running  nearly  cast  and  west.  The  coinci- 
;  principal  portion  is  distinct. 

le  north  of  the  coal-field  this  direction  corresponds  with 
I  of  the  Trap  dykes  marked  thereat. 
[  jointing  running  N,  N.W.  and  S.  8.  E.,  by  the  Uunga 
see  how  to  correlate  distinctly  with  either  of  the  above- 
ncipal  directions,  that  is  to  say,  to  within  fonr  or  five 


ling  the  map  of  the  Aurunga  coal-field,  and  tracing  on 
actions  already  employed  (that  is,  the  Beluchistan  coast- 
cle,  and  the  88°  W.  of  N.  line),  there  is  immediately 
direction  of  the  very  marked  jointing  which  runs  from 
the  south-east,  to  Obur,  in  the  east  centre,  an  extent  of 
This  line  is  slightly  inflected,  and  presents,  as  tratcd 
two  directions — the  one  concords  with  the  line  at  40"^ 
chistan  coast  great  circle,  and  the  other  with  the  line 
me  angle  with  the  direction  88°  W.  of  N. 

le  two  main  lines  of  direction  (Beluchistan  coast  and 
give  very  distinctly  parts  of  the  east  and  west  line  of 
h  mns  from  Rampur  to  Tuppab. 

J  also  define  the  system  of  jointing  with  hot  springs, 
Bt  and  west  between  Joreesnklowa  and  Punkra,  towards 
imit  of  the  coal-field,  the  length  between  the  extreme 
ine  miles. 
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X. — The  system  of  jointing  running  N-W.  by  W..  from  T 
to  Putkee  (eight  miles),  can  be  easily  correlated  with  the  two 
lines  of  direction  by  the  intermediary  of  the  angle  of  80°. 

XI,  and  XII. — A  line  drawn  at  70°  with  the  Belucbistan 
line  great  circle  gives  the  direction  of  the  jointing  or  bedd 
the  patch  of  limestone  occurring  in  the  north-east  of  the 
while  the  well-marked  joint  or  fault  crossing  the  direction  of 
limestones,  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.W.,  mokes  with  the  direct 
the  jointing  which  runs  from  Fatkee  to  Tuppah  an  angle  of  40°^ 

The  jointing  which  runs  east  and  west,  north  of  Tnppoh,  i 
parallel  about  ono  mile  to  the  south  of  it,  do  not  give  any  dire 
precise  angular  relation  with  either  of  the  two  principal  dirt 
already  mentioned. 

A  few  subordinate  directions  can  also  be  correlated  with 
directions,  as  shown  on  the  map,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  in 
them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  at  least  twelre  different  lines  of  dii 
of  jointing  can  be  distinctly  correlated  with  the  two  principa 
employed — viz.,  the  Beluchistau  coast  line,  and  the  line  which 
40°  with  the  cast  coast  of  India  great  circle — ^by  simple  ai 
relations. 

There  are  a  few  main  joints  which  aro  not  so  correlated,  b 
the  angular  relatioos  which  might  be  established  would  show 
ences  of  4°  to  5°  with  tho  theoretical  values  admitted :  this  so  fs 
to  show  how  distinctly  the  twelve  other  lines  do  concord  wil 
theoretical  directions,  and,  therefore,  so  far  go  to  support  the  g 
theory  of  correlation  submitted  by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Acadei 


r — On  some  New  Organic  Nitroprussideg. 


lkt  Kepobt  on  soke  New  Oeouqc  ITitbopritssises. 
I  W.  D*TT,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  ProfeBsor  of 
^cine,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  etc. 

[Kead,JuTie  H,  1880.] 
idcB,  or  Nitrofeiricyaiiides,  a  class  of  salts  obtained  by 
itric  acid  on  the  soluble  ferro-  or  fenicyanidea,  which 
»1  by  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair,  have  not  received  on  the  part 
attention  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  in- 
rtles  possessed  by  those  compounds ;  and  though  it  is 
T  years  since  they  were  first  investigated,  still  compa- 
laa  been  added  t«  our  knowledge  of  these  salts  beyond 
taincd  by  their  original  inycstigator,  who  described  in 
rches,  very  fully,  the  principal  characters  of  nitropruflsie 
le  of  its  more  important  metallic  salts, 
inic  combinations  of  that  acid  have  received  scarcely 
md  as  I  thought  a  field  for  investigation  was  therefore 
ection,  I  applied  last  year  for  a  small  sum  out  of  the 
^rant  (given  to  the  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of 
:«h)  to  ud  me  in  the  necessary  expenses  attendant  on 
r. 

>le  alkaloids  being  as  a  class  the  most  interesting  and 
nic  bases  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  I  naturally  di- 
ition  to  them  in  the  first  place ;  and  I  would  now  beg 
are  the  Academy,  as  a  preliminary  report  on  the  organic 
the  facts  I  have  already  ascertained  respecting  the 
!  nitropmssic  acid  with  some  of  the  more  important  of 
rs,  which,  I  should  hope,  may  prove  to  be  of  some  prac- 
adding  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  vegetable 
hus  furnishing  some  additional  means  for  the  detection 
of  those  bases  under  difiereut  circumstances.  I  shall 
making  a  few  remarks  on  these  salts  in  general,  and 
cribe  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  separately 
ave  ascertained  that  nitropmssic  acid,  the  composition 
'presented  by  the  formula  Hi(K'0)reCyB,  ia  capable 
iponnds  with  the  different  vegetable  alkaloids  or  bases, 
tions,  for  the  most  part,  I  find  to  be  very  sparingly 
ter;  and,  when  they  are  such,  they  may  be  readily 
'eating  any  of  their  soluble  salts  with  a  solutioQ  of 
isside,  when  the  alkaloid  will  be  precipitated  in  union 
ic  acid,  producing  sometimes  a  very  characteristic  deposit, 
rmed,  the  salt  will  in  some  eases,  aa  in  those  of  strych- 
ine,  exhibit  itself  from  the  first  as  a  more  or  less 
tcipitate ;  but  in  many  instances,  if  the  precipitated 
a  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
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at  first  amorphonB,  or  in  tbe  form  of  mmnte  oil-! 
latter,  on  subsiding  or  on  agitation,  adhere  to  the 
the  vEBsel  containing  the  mixture,  forming  a  stic 
deposit,  or  the  particleB  agglutinate  together  into  li 
of  a  Himilar  character.  But  these  deposits,  on  sta 
period,  assume  for  the  mont  part  a  more  or  less  c 
In  flomo  caspH,  however,  as  for  eiample  in  that  ol 
chonidine,  there  appeared  to  he  no  disposition  on  tl 
acquire  a  crystalline  form,  even  after  the  lapse  of 

In  the  preparation  of  those  nitroprussidcs  of  t 
owing  to  their  alight  solubility  in  water,  may  be  • 
tation,  as  already  stated,  using  any  of  their  soluh 
be  found  better  in  most  cases  to  employ  the  all 
the  sulphate;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  after-wa 
tated  nitropruRsLdc,  to  free  it  from  tho  sodium  » 
associated,  where  the  sulphate  is  used  we  can  easi 
this  has  or  has  not  been  completely  effected,  by 
acid  with  a  barium  salt,  a  small  quantity  of  tb 
nsed  in  washing  the  precipitate);  and  when  such 
turbidity,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
sodium  sulphate  with  which  it  was  mixed  remov 
acetate,  nitrate,  or  chloride  have  been  employed,  it 
ascertain  this  point.  As  regards  the  cmploymeni 
alkaloid  Id  this  case,  I  may  observe  that,  as  mort 
prusside  of  the  alkaloid  is  always  dissolved  during 
its  presence  in  the  filtrate  interferes  with  the  uj 
the  detection  of  the  alkaline  chloride  formed  a] 
prusside  when  the  chloride  of  the  alkaloid  was  th 

Some  of  the  alkaloids,  as  thoi^c  of  morphine  . 
form  very  soluble  salts  with  nitroprussic  acid, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  precipitatiou,  as  in  the  cas 
loids ;  but  they  can  bo  easily  made,  either  by  di 
alkaloids  in  nitroprussic  acid,  or  by  treating  soluti 
■with  silver  nitroprus.sidc,  or  thiir  sulphates  with 
nitroprusside,  when,  in  lie  first  case,  the  insolubl 
in  the  second  tltat  of  barium  sulphate,  is  formed, 
be  easily  separated  by  filtration  from  the  soluble  i 
produced ;  which  on  subsequent  evaporation,  if  thi 
can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  But  as  i 
tho  exact  quantity  of  the  barium  salt  which  sht 
compose  completely  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid, 
nitroprusside,  with  the  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  a  i 
ferred ;  as  owing  to  its  being  an  insoluble  salt,  if 
it  remains  without  contaminating  the  nitroprus! 
indeed  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  sh' 
ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  chloridi 
such  excess  will  be  entirely  removed  during  th< 
tuie,  to  separate  the  insoluble  silver  chloride  fori 
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lined  that  nitroprussic  acidforms  (as  might  have  been 
)  being  a  bibaeic  acid)  two  classes  of  salts  with  tbo 
entral  and  acid  salts.  In  the  first  there  exist  two 
base  and  one  of  the  acid,  and  in  the  second  one  mole- 

bserved  that  some  of  the  alkaloids — as,  for  example, 
inine,  and  bmcine — seem  to  be  capable  of  forming 
s,  whereas  others — as  those  of  quinine,  cmcbonine, 
tin  both  neutral  and  acid  salts,  in  combining  with 
I  have  noticed  also  that  where  the  allceloids  form 
I  salts,  that  in  some  cases  the  neutral  salt  is  the  most 
able,  and  the  acid  one  much  less  bo,  and  vice  vertd  - 
neutral  salt  crystallizes  with  great  facility,  whereas 
9  SO  with  difficulty ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  nicotine 

assumes  the  crystalline  form,  whereas  the  neutral 

non-crystallizablc. 

ig  the  composition  of  those  nitroprussidcs  which  I 
some  of  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  tbe  mode  I 
issolve  a  given  weight  of  the  thoroughly  dried  salt  iu 
the  case  of  the  more  sparingly  soluble  salts,  it  was 
ot,  or  even  boiling,  for  this  purpose ;  and  then,  by  the 
tion  of  silver  nitrate,  to  precipitate  their  nitropruBEio 
>f  the  insoluble  nitropmaside  of  that  metal,  and  from 
at  salt  so  obtained  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
ti  had  been  combined  with  the  alkaloid. 
er  of  cryBtallisation  given  in  the  cose  of  some  of  the 
its  amount  was  determined  in  the  following  manner  : 
I  from  which  the  moisture  bad  been  as  far  as  possible 
ing  or  blotting-paper,  and  afterwards  by  exposingthe 
the  ordinary  temperature,  till  it  appeared  to  he  quite 
itity  of  it  was  taken  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  till 
ined  constant,    when  the   loss  thus   sustained  was 

of  crystallization ;  but  as  it  was  difBcult  to  ascertain 
t  in  the  first  instance  had  been  quite  freed  from 
lire,  or  had  not  lost  some  of  its  water  of  cryBtalliza- 
ure  to  the  air  (as  it  is  well  known  many  salts  will  do 

tbe  amounts  of  such  water,  given  in  the  formulie  of 
3  to  be  described,  represent  the  quantities  that  agree 
h  the  results  obtained  by  treating  the  salts  in  the 
td ;  but,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  those  results  will 
firmed  by  further  research,  before  they  can  be  taken 
le  true  amounts  of  water  necessary  for  the  crystalli- 
Its. 

irther  add,  that  the  mode  I  adopted  to  determine  the 
ty  of  the  different  salts  in  water,  at  its  oidinary  tem-   . 
its  boiling  point,  was  to  saturate  water  at  those  tem- 
le  salt,  and  then  taking  a  given  bnlk  of  the  solution — 
ich,  of  water  alone,  at  such  temperatures  was  known 
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— to  eTaporote  it  to  dryneea,  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
or  of  the  aalt  that  had  been  dissolved  in  the  given  amonst  of 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  at  the  a 
temperature  (which  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  very  Blight  bo 
of  the  salt  in  cold  water,  would  not  be  easily  effected),  the  nsu 
I  adopted  was  te  dissolve  the  salt  in  hot,  or  in  boiling  water,  and 
it  to  cool  and  stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  t: 
salt  dissolved  by  heat  might  re-crystallize  out  of  the  solntion, 
after  filtration  to  separate  the  crystab,  the  neccEsary  qnanti 
was  taken,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  reaidu 

I  shall  DOW  proceed  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  nitrop 
of  some  of  the  more  important  alkaloids.  I  shall  conunen 
those  which,  owing  to  their  sparing  solubility  in  water,  maj 
pared  by  precipitation. 

Strychnine  Nilropru$iid«. 

The  first  I  shall  speak  of  is  the  strychnine  salt,  as  this  is  t1 
organic  nitropnisaide,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  w: 
received  some  very  slight  attention,  and  concerning  which  so 
flicting  statcmentB  have  appeared.  I  believe  that  Mr.  John 
of  Cheltenham,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  sodium  nitrr 
formed  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  strychnine  salts,  and  fin< 
where  It  had  been  added  to  a  mixture  of  that  slkaloid  and  st 
phuric  acid,  the  characteristic  purple  reaction  (which  is  deve 
strychnine,  when  it  is  acted  on  by  different  oxidizing  agen 
those  circumstances)  was  produced,  he  proposed  it,  the  sodiu 
pnisside,  as  a  more  delicate  reagent  than  potassium  bichro 
that  porpose.  But  it  was  subsequently  shown  by  Bogers  e 
bauer  that  this  reaction  which  Horsley  observed  was  due  to  t 
pnisside  he  employed  containing  potassium  ferricyanide,  k 
commerce  as  the  red  prussiate  of  potash — a  salt  which,  seve 
ago,  I  myself  proposed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  strong  > 
acid,  as  a  test  for  strychnine ;  and  which,  according  to  m; 
ments,  possesses  some  advantages  for  that  purpose  over  the  p 
bichromate,  the  salt  which  is  usually  employed  in  the  detn 
that  alkaloid.  And  I  mention  this  circumstance,  as  in  several 
works  where  my  name  has  been  quoted  in  connexion  with  tbi 
error  has  been  made  in  putting  the  ferro-  instead  of  the  ferric; 
potassium,  as  the  salt  to  be  employed ;  for  the  former,  whicj 
known  under  the  name  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 

■  Since  aj  investigationa  vetc  made,  I  have  ascertained  tlist  Mr 
eeveral  jears  ago,  prapoiied  sodium  nitropniBside  as  a  test  for  certain  alk 
pointed  out  that  when  it  was  added  to  aolutions  of  bmcine,  and  to  tliose  of 
and  ths  miitureB  eiamined  under  the  micioecope,  that  cboiacteriatic  crj 
produced,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Krychnine,  to  which  he  had  previous 
sttentioii.     See  T&e  Chtnical  Xea;  vol.  T.  p.  356. 
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){  developing  the  characteristic  reaction  of  Btrychnine 
istances  stated.  But  to  return  to  the  eodium  nitro- 
periments  on  that  salt  fully  confirm  the  statement  of 
ts  already  mentioned,  as  to  its  incapability  of  develop- 
action  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  strychnine  and 

describe  the  reaction  of  sodium  nitroprusside  on  a 
rychnine,  and  point  out  some  of  the  propeitiea  of  the 
-useide  of  that  alkaloid.  "When  a  solution  of  the 
Ided  to  one  of  the  latter,  there  will  be  immediately 
oddish-white  precipitate,  which,  on  being  examined 
cope,  will  be  found  to  be  in  great  part  of  a  crystalline 
ing  of  very  fine  prismatic  crysttds.  On  heating  the 
icipitate  will  dissolve ;  and  on  cooling,  it  will  re- 
^r  and  more  completely  crystalline  form,  the  crystals 

I  a  peculiar  brush  or  f  an-^aped  manner,  or  radiating 

II  directions-  Some  of  this  salt  which  had  been  pre- 
[utdon  of  sodiom  nitroprusside,  and  was  washed  and 
y  already  described,  was  taken  and  heated  in  the 
s  weight  remained  constant,  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
f  was  noted.  The  thoroughly-dried  salt  was  then 
or,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
prusside  so  formed  ascertained.  From  these  two 
)  amount  of  water  lost  by  drying,  and  of  silver  nitro- 
d — agreeing  most  closely  with  the  amounts  which 
iation  be  furnished  by  a  salt  having  the  formula 
(NO)FeCy,  +  3H,0,  where  two  molecules  of  the 
led  with  one  of  the  acid,  plus  three  atoms  or 
ater  of  crystallization,  there  can  therefore  be  no 
i  formula  expresses  the  composition  of  the  salt, 
irds  the  relative  proportions  of  the  base  and  acid. 
r  of  crystallization,  there  is  not  the  same  certainty, 
dily  loses  such  water  by  exposare  to  the  air  at  the 
ratnre,  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
thout  its  losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  the 
for  its  crystallizaticSn.     Its  composition  shows  that  it 

and  test-papers  indicate  the  neutrality  of  its  solutions. 
ity  in  water,  I  found  by  the  means  already  described 
.  about  847  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  very  nearly 
ght  of  boiling,  water  for  its  solution, 
but  slowly  and  in  comparatively  small  proportion  in 
iither  hot  or  cold,  and  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 

still  less  so  in  ether,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
sole. 

-ve,  as  regards  the  crystallization  of  this  salt,  that, 
y  assumes  one  or  other  of  the  forms  already  described, 

S  slowly  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous,  or  more  particu- 
itions,  it  preseDts  itielf ,  at  least  in  part,  under  tiie  form 
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of  very  thin  square  or  rectangalor  plates ;  and  I  m: 
the  crystals  of  this  salt  are  exposed  to  the  air 
less  opaque,  and  present  a  ailky  redduh-whib 
further  add,  that  strychnine  does  not  appear  to 
an  acid  salt  with  nitropruBsic  acid. 

SruetHe  Niiroprwttdt. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  nltropruBside  U  i 
of  brucine,  such  as  the  sulphate,  a  dull  yellow  \ 
mediately  formed :  this,  when  examined  undei 
be  fonud  to  be  more  or  leas  crystalline;  and  on 
as  in  the  cane  of  strychnine  salt,  it  will  dissoh 
cooling  it  will  again  reappear,  but  in  a  lighter 
talline  form,  consisting  of  long  and  slender  fou 
terminating  in  wedge-shaped  ends,  and  when 
yellow  colour.  Some  of  the  salt  obtained  as  ji 
and  dried  in  the  manner  already  described,  an 
being  taken,  it  lost  by  drying  in  the  water  bath 
nitroprussidc,  quantities  of  water,  and  of  the  sil 
very  closely  with  those  which  should  have  beei 
having  the  formula  (Ci,H»N,0.)'. ITi(KO)FeCys  - 
atoms  of  bmeine  are  united  to  one  of  Eitropi 
atoms  of  water  arc  combined  with  the  salt  in 
cooBf^qticntly,  I  conclude  tltat  such  is  its  constit) 

It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  which  is  ven 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  much  larger  quani 
■wat«r ;  and  from  an  experiment  I  made,  I  founc 
dried  salt  required  about  736  times  its  weight  of  ci 
times  its  weight  of  boiling,  water  for  its  solution 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  is  soluble  to  a  considerable 
and  in  ether,  but  is  much  more  so  in  the  fom 
and  it  appears  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  benzole. 

Quinim  Nitroprwfidet. 

The  alkaloid  quinine  is  capable  of  forming  ' 
two  salts,  viz.  a  neutral  and  an  acid  one.  The 
dissolving  quinine  neutral  sulphate  in  boiling  ' 
this  solution,  whilst  still  hot,  sodium  nitropruE 
this  latter  salt,  on  being  gradually  added  drop  b; 
solution,  at  first  produced  no  precipitate,  or,  if  at 
immediately  redissolved;  but  on  continuing  iti 
crystals  began  to  appear,  and  to  increase  in  qu 
nitroprusside  was  added  till  the  mixture  acqui 
from  an  excess  of  that  salt ;  it  was  then  suffi 
further  quantity  of  the  new  salt  crystallised  out ; 
rated  by  filtration,  and  washed  with  cold  distill' 
the  sodium  sulphate  formed  and  the  excess  of  si 
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waa  continned  till  barium  chloride  failed  to  indicate 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  used  in  washing  the  salt, 
led  and  driod,  first  by  being  placed  between  blotting- 
raids  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  some  time,  till  it 
quite  dry.  When  so  prepared  it  had  a  Ught-reddiah 
iiewhat  glistening  appearance ;  and,  on  being  placed 
scope,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  prismatic  crystals, 
irms  of  which  were  six-sided  prisms,  many  of  which 
d  terminatious.    The  salt  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 

requiring  about  2500  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid 
emperaturc  for  its  solution,  and  this  very  small  quan- 
icarcely  afiects  its  colour.  It  ia  much  more  soluble, 
log  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  83  times  its 
re  it ;  and,  when  saturated  at  this  temperature,  it  has 

colour ;  and  its  aqueous  solutions  are  neutral  to  test- 
h  it  is  HO  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  dissolves 
ed  spirit.  From  tho  amount  of  silver  nitroprusside 
eight  of  the  thoroughly  dried  salt  yielded,  it  was  evi- 
olecules  of  quinine  were  combined  with  one  of  nitro- 
d   that  it  was  a  perfectly  analogous  salt  with  the 

sulphate,  and  that  its  composition  was  represented 
3g  formula:— (C„H„NiO~)'.H,(NO)FeCy,.  As  to 
'  water  this  salt  requires  for  its  crystallization,  I 
re  to  state ;  for  the  loss  which  a  given  weight  of  the 
iderwent  by  heating  in  the  water  bath  was  so  very 
ude  that  it  must  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 
iization  in  its  preliminary  drying,  and  it  will  require 

to  determine  this  point. 

Qg  this  salt  I  may  add  that,  when  to  a  cold  saturated 
□  of  quinine  neutral  sulphate,  sodium  nitroprusside 
ed,  drop  by  drop,  it  produces  &  reddish-white  precipi- 
rst  re'dissolves,  but,  on  continuing  the  addition  of  the 

ceases  to  disappear,  and  leaves  the  mixture  turbid ; 
,  however,  for  a  short  time,  the  precipitate  assumes  a 
olline  appearance,  and  after  a  further  interval  it  sub- 
somewhat  granular  deposit,  which,  on  being  examined 
oscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  short  prismatic  crystals, 
I  point  in  a  stellate  form ;  but  the  salt,  whether  preci- 
lot  or  cold  solution,  appears  to  be  the  same  compound. 

acid  nitroprusside  was  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
uinine  neutral  sulphate  having  been  dissolved  in 
Idition  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  diluted  sulphuric 
solution  was  added  gradually  sodium  nitroprusside. 
it  first  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  which,  on  examina- 

microBCope,  was  found  to  consist  of  minute,  oil-like 
,  after  a  short  time,  aggregated  together  and  subsided, 

sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  containing  the  mixture, 
L  very  sticky  and  resinous-like  deposit ;  but  this,  after 
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Temaming  some  time  longer,  became  somewhat  opaque,  and  ] 
a  more  or  less  cryatalline  appearance,  which,  when  examin 
the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of  masses  of  minute,  flstt 
Uqne  prismatic  crystals,  the  forms  of  which,  however,  vi 
different  from  those  of  the  neutral  salt.  Some  of  this  nitro 
which  had  assumed  the  crystalline  condition,  was  washed  wit 
distilled  water,  and  dried,  and  the  smonnt  of  silver  nitropmssid 
given  weight  would  fumish  ascertained.  This  was  found  to  ci 
almost  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  silver  nitreprusside  whiel 
the  following  composition  should  yield; — (VHmNjOj.H, (K 
It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water 
neutral  salt,  requirinf;  only  about  107  times  its  weight  at  the 
temperature  for  its  solution,  and  when  so  dissolved  it  gives  to 
a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  also  readily  dissolves  in  rectif 
especially  on  the  application  of  heat.  In  its  composition  an 
tics  it  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  analogous  salt  to  the  quinine 
phate.  This  salt,  like  the  neutral  one,  on  exposure  to  the 
more  or  less  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 


Cinehonint  IfUroprvmdet, 

Cinchonine,  like  quinine,  forms  two  salts  with  nitropm 
The  neutral  one  was  ohtaincd  from  cinchonine  neutral  sulphate 
case  of  the  quinine  salt,  only  that  in  this  instance,  owing  to  i 
solubility,  a  cold  saturated  solution  was  employed  instead 
one.  On  adding  sodium  nitropmsside  to  such  a  solution  o 
nine,  an  immediate  reddish-white  precipitate  was  formed 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented  the  appe 
minute  oil-like  globules  :  these,  on  agitation,  agglutinated  in 
which  stuck  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  in  a  resinc 
and  acquired  a  darker  reddish  colour.  These  masses,  on  stn 
the  next  day,  became  crystalline,  and  small  reddiah-brown 
which  were  peculiar  compound  modifications  of  the  cube  en 
dron,  were  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  ad 
the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  the  mixture.  This  salt,  afl 
ing  and  washing  with  a  Uttle  distilled  water,  was  dried, 
amount  of  silver  nitreprusside  which  a  given  quantity  would  yi 
tained :  this  was  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  that  which  i 
furnished  by  a  salt  having  the  following  formula : — [C^. 
H](NO)reCy,.  It  is  therefore  a  neutral  salt,  agreeing  in  its 
tion  with  the  corresponding  quinine  salt.  This  salt  is  soluhli 
192  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  about  35  times  its  weigh 
ing,  water,  and  it  readily  dissolves  even  in  cold  rectified  spirit 
this  neutral  salt  was  dissolved  in  nitroprussic  acid  it  yieldec 
crystallizable  salt,  which,  no  doubt,  has  the  composition  of  t 
spending  quinine  acid  salt. 
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QumifUne  and  Cinehonidint  Nitropru»tide». 

le  and  cinchonidine,  two  bosea  whicli  are  isomeric  ot  of 
rcentage  compoaitioD  with  quinise  and  cinchoniae  (and  are 
>m  quinidine — a  resiuoaa  matter  produced  in  th.e  prepara- 
ine),  iorm,  with  uitroprussic  acia,  as  might  be  expected, 

acid  salte  corresponding  with  those  of  qninine  and  cincho- 
qoinidine  neutral  aalt  ia  thrown  down  from  the  first  in 
u  a  oryatalline  precipitate,  when  a  Bolution  of  the  neutral 
that  baae  ie  treated  with  one  of  sodium  nitropnuside.    Its 

prismatic,  and  of  a  very  light  brown  colour.  This  salt 
out  105  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  about  50  times  of 
ter  for  its  solution ;  and  It  is  readil]'  soluble  in  rectified 
1  solutions  are  neutral,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 

is  similar  to  the  quinine  neutral  aalt  where  two  molecules 
are  united  with  one  of  the  acid. 

chonidine  neutral  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  the  aame 
I  the  neutral  sulphate  of  that  base,  is  precipitated  in  the 
lute  oil-like  globnlea,  which  on  subaiding  adhere  together, 
ticky,  more  or  less  transparent,  brown  deposit,  which  exM- 
oaition  to  crystallise  even  after  standing  for  a  considerable 
),  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardens,  becoming  at  the  same 
rittle  and  resinous  in 'its  appearance.  Thia  nitroprusside 
out  217  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  about  21  times  of 
iter  for  its  solution,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  rectified 
is  aalt  being  neutral  in  its  reaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
istitution  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  cinchonine  salt, 

molecules  of  the  base  are  combined  with  one  of  the  acid, 
at  absence  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  nitropms- 
ime  a  crystalline  condition,  affords  a  distinctiTe  character 
8  and  the  corresponding  cinchonine  salt ;  for  though  the  lat- 
jitated  at  first  like  tl^e  former,  in  minute  oil-like  globules, 
Ln  apparently  similar  sticky,  transparent,  brownish  deposit, 
iding  for  a  variable  period  of  some  hours,  it  becomes  highly 

fumishiug  very  characteristic  crystals,  as  already  stated, 
ich  may  sometimes  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
:  liquid,  or  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  ia 

This  salt,  as  well  as  the  neutral  qmnidine  nitroprusside, 
adily  in  nitropmssic  acid,  and  they  both  thus  form  crystal- 
salts  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  cinchonine; 
trther  properties  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

Veratrine  mtropmuide. 

1%,  the  active  principle  of  Qie  white  hellebore,  which  is  a 

fol  poison,  forms  with  nitropmssic  acid  a  neutral  salt, 

be  readily  obtained  by  precipitating  its  sulphate   with 

ropruBside,  when  it  presents  itself  aa  a  cream-coloured  or 
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almost  white  precipitate,  wldch  is  amorphoas,  and  its  particlefl 
agglutinate  together  like  aome  of  the  other  nitropnuaides,  w! 
not  assume  a  crystalline  form  when  so  precipitated.  It  was  tc 
in  subsiding,  though  it  was  easily  filtered  and  washed,  the  filtn 
the  first  passing  through  clear :  after  wnshing,  till  it  gave  sc 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  dried  and  examined.  In  this 
is  almost  white,  and  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  Tcrstnc 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  both  cold  and  hot  water,  requiring  ah 
tim^its  weightof  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  abou 
the  boiling  point,  for  its  solution.  This  nitroprusside,  unlike 
those  of  the  other  alkaloids,  does  not  appear  to  hsTe  any  dispo 
form  a  crystalline  salt,  ctch  after  long  standing.  I  have  not ; 
able  to  ascertain  the  propoition  of  base  and  of  acid  that  it  c 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  consists  of  two  molecule 
base  combined  with  one  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neat 
of  the  other  alkaloids.  It  is  rery  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  b 
and  hot^  and  in  ether  it  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent,  'i 
chloroform  its  solubility  is  much  less. 

From  the  experiments  I  made,  it  does  not  appear  that  rei 
capable  of  forming  an  acid  salt  with  nitropnusic  acid. 

iferpAine  Nitroprviiid*. 

I  shall  now  describe  a  few  of  the  nitropnissides  of  Ae  i 
which  form  very  soluble  ealts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  obtt 
precipitation,  as  those  already  noticed. 

The  very  important  alkaloid  morphine,  the  chief  active  ] 
of  opium,  forms  a  readily  crystallizable  neutral  salt  with  uiti 
acid.  It  was  obtained  by  simply  dissolving,  with  the  assista 
gentle  heat,  morphine'  in  nitroprussic  acid,  till  a  perfectly 
solution  was  obtained.  This,  which  was  of  a  reddish-browi 
being  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  somewhat  concentrated  by  eve 
on  the  water-bath,  began  to  furnish  prismatic  crystals  ;  and  in 
obtain  these  of  larger  size  and  more  perfect  form,  the  solul 

'  Tbe  oitTopnuaic  acid  lued  in  fornuDg  thii  and  other  salts  wai  eaiil] 
l>r  digesting  for  soma  da^B,  withoccaaional  agitation,  lilver  mtropnisside 
hydrochloric  acid,  contained  in  a  well-rtomed  bottle ;  when  tte  nitropr 
■iid  nlver  chloride  are  fonned  by  double  dectnnpo«ition.  and  the  formi 
■eparated  from  tie  latter  by  filtering  the  miiture.  In  preparing  thm  this 
necessaiT  to  employ  ■□  eicess  of  silver  nitropnisaide  to  ensure  Ihe  coi 
nioTal  of  lie  hydrochloric  acid  employed.  That  such  ii  the  case  may  be  a 
by  collecting  some  of  the  silver  chloride,  and  thi»  being  well  washed  on  a 
distilled  water  till  the  filtrate  becomes  oolourleas  ;  if  Itea,  after  He  additit 
.  drops  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  chloride,  the  water  used  in  ^ 
agam  scquires  a  reddish  colour,  it  U  a  proof  that  there  was  some  silver  nit 
'"  ""' "  "■ 'fi  the  whole  of  the  hjdrocUori 
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Jer  a  bell-glaas  along  with  a  vesael  of  sulphuric  acid, 
aasted,  by  which  the  further  evaporation  was  readily 
len  the  liquid  portion  was  thus  nearly  all  removed,  the 
Iraised,   placed  on    filtering  paper,    and  afterwards 

air  for  some  hours ;  and  when  they  appeared  to  he 
1,  the  salt  was  taken  for  examination.  The  crystals  so 
if  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  their  form  that  of  four- 
>me  of  which  terminated  in  wedge-shaped  ends,  hut 
iruptly,  as  if  broken  across.  A  given  quantity  of  the 
aken,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  till  its  weight 
t :  by  this  treatment  the  crystals  became  more  or  less 
lie,  so  that  they  were  easily  reduced  to  powder,  though 
their  external  form.  I  found  that  the  amount  of 
ills  way,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  nitroprusside 
pen  weight  of  the  thoroughly -dried  salt,  agi'eed  most 
le  quantitieB  of  water  and  of  silver  nitroprasBide 
e  furnished  hy  calculation,  from  a  salt  of  morphine 
nula  (C„Hi,NO,)'.  H,(NO)FeCy,  +  H,0,  where  two 
le  base  were  combined  vith  one  of  the  acid,  plus 
iter  of  crystallization.  It  is  consequently  a  neutral 
titution,  and  its  solutions  also  indicate  its  neutrality, 
rs  to  undergo  no  change  hy  exposure  to  the  air,  its 
retained  their  form  and  appearance  after  long  exposure 
Chis  nitroprusside  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  but 
and,  from  an  experiment  I  made,  I  ascertained  that  it 
112  times  its  weight  of  the  former  for  ita  solution.     It 

in  rectified  spirit,  especially  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ily  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform. 
:his  salt  I  should  observe  that  it  may  also  be  readily 
iting  a  solution  of  morphine  chloride  with  an  excess  of 
side,  when  the  morphine  nitroprusside  and  the  silver 

produced,  and  the  former,  which  remains  in  solution, 
id  from  the  latt«r,  as  well  as  from  the  excess  of  silver 
.at  may  be  present,  by  filtration. 

)er  add  that,  from  some  experiments  I  made,  it  does 
t  nitropmsaic  acid  ia  capable  of  forming  an  acid  salt 

Nieotine  Jfitroprunides. 
le  active  principle  of  tobacco,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Misone,  and,  like  pmseic  acid,  will  destroy  life  with 
rhen  taken  even  in  very  small  doses)  is  capable,  I  find, 
salts  with  nitropruBsic  acid,  viz.,  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
antral  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  cryetallizable,  whilst 
readily  so,  the  latter  poBsessea  the  most  interest,  and 
as  the  one  I  chiefly  studied. 

easily  obtained  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
rusnc  acid  till  the  mixture  has  a  steong  acid  reaction 
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Bud  the  odour  of  nicotiiie  almoat  disappears ;  this  Bolution  on  eT 
tion  will  fumiBh  long  prismatic,  reddi^-brown  crystals,  the  pre' 
fonoB  of  which  are  six-sided  priBms  with  trnncatcd  ends, 
crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air — at  least  they  appeared  to  ti 
no  change  by  exposure  to  its  inflaence  for  a  conuderable  time- 
salt  ia  readily  soluble  in  both  coid  and  hot  water,  and  of  the  foi 
requires  only  about  17  times  its  weight  for  its  solution,  and 
thus  fully  Biituratcd  with  the  salt  the  water  acquires  a  deep  r 
brown  colour.  It  is  also  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  though 
sparingly  so,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  but  on  the  applica 
heat  it  disBolvea  in  it  readily  and  in  considerable  quantity,  gi 
the  solution  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  very  similar  in  its  i 
ance  to  the  saturated  aqueous  solution,  and  which  on  cooling  j 
considerable  proportion  of  the  salt  in  the  crystaUine  form,  and 
qucntly  spirit  may  with  advantage  be  employed  in  its  prepar&t 
purification.  It  is  very  sUgbtly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  aim 
soluble  in  chloroform. 

A  given  weight  of  the  salt,  which  had  been  dried  by  m 
blotting-paper  and  by  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air,  was  he 
the  water-bath  till  it  ceased  to  vary  in  weight,  when  the  i 
acquired  a  dull  appearance  from  the  loss  of  their  water  of  crye 
tion ;  and  the  amount  of  such  loss,  and  the  quantity  of  silvei 
pruBside  that  the  dried  salt  yielded,  agreed  very  closely  w 
quantities  which  should  be  furnished  by  a  salt  having  the  i 
tioHuN,,  H,(NO)FeCy,  +  2H,0,  where  one  molecule  of  nieot 
combined  with  one  of  nitroprussic  acid,  plus  two  atoms  of  v 
crystallization.  It  is  therefore  by  its  constitution  an  acid  salt, 
solutions  possess  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  tho  salt  itself  has  n 
of  nicotine. 

I  may  further  observe  that  in  preparing  this  salt,  if  s( 
nitropruseic  acid  has  nut  been  added  in  the  first  instunoe  to 
the  whole  of  the  nicotine  into  the  acid  salt,  some  of  the  neul 
will  remain  after  the  separation  of  the  crystals  of  the  former  si 
on  the  further  addition  of  tho  acid  a  fre^  crop  of  crystals  of  1 
nitropruBside  will  be  obtained.  But  a  much  better  way  of  i 
this  and  other  acid  nitroprussidea  of  the  alkaloids  would  be 
two  equal  portions  of  nitroprussic  acid,  and,  having  neutrali 
completely  with  the  alkaloid,  to  add  to  it  the  other,  when  at  a 
desired  end  would  be  obtained. 

Nicotine  forms  a  neutral  salt  also  with  nitroprussic  acid ;  fc 
that  acid  is  carefully  added  to  an  aqneous  solution  of  that  base 
tral  mixture  may  be  obtained,  vhicb,  on  evaporation  under 
glass  IB  caeuo  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  dark  reddish-brown 
residue,  exhibiting  no  disposition  to  crystallize,  and  evolving  i 
odour  of  nicotine,  and  on  further  drying  forms  an  almost  bla 
nous-looking  mass. 

This  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  dark-brown 
solution,  which  on  heating  gives  off  a  strong  odour  of  aicotii 
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mes  more  tmd  more  add  in  its  reaction  from  tlie  forma- 
quantit?  of  the  acid  salt.  And  this  neutral  componnd 
dition  of  more  nitropnissic  acid,  fumisli  ciyataU  of  the 
ongh  I  have  not  yet  determined  the  proporaona  of  base 
8  nitropruBBide,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
of  the  base  combined  with  one  of  the  acid,  aa  in  the  case 
salts  of  the  other  alkaloids.  And  I  may  further  add, 
Qentral  salt  was  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  sli- 
de on  a  neutral  solution  of  nicotine  chloride. 
e  foregoing  obeervations,  as  I  am  fully  aware,  leave 
•e  done  in  the  direction  I  have  been  puTBuing,  still  I 
«T,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  to  make  this  prelimi- 
abodying  the  results  I  have  already  obtained  in  investi- 
the  organic  salts  of  nitroprussic  acid.  Eut  I  trust  that 
oay  be  able  to  extend  my  observations,  not  only  as  re- 
oids,  but  to  other  organic  bases,  when  I  hope  to  lay  my 
his  Academy  in  a  more  complete  and  perfect  form. 
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LII. — FBXLniiiTABT  Notice  or  a  Mekotr  on  BocK-JonmxB. 
xxuTioN  TO  PsBKOMRNA  IK  Phtsicai.  Geoo&apht  akd  Fb 
Gboiagt.  ByPKOFEssosWiLLUH  Eiira,  Sc.D.,  &c.  (Absti 
the  Author.) 

[Haiia,  June  18,  l»eo.] 

Thb  aathor  in  thf  begiiminfc  introdaces  the  principal  conclnn 
which  there  are  mx)  which  he  has  arrived  at  in  hia  "  Report" 
Jointing  of  Rocks,  Ac,  published  in  the  Trmuuetiatu  of  tht 
IrUh  Academy,  1875,  Vol.  xxv.;  aft«r  which  be  notices  what  beu 
been  published  on  the  subject  by  Daubrfee  and  Borby,  whose  re 
he  maintaina,  are  oonfirmatory  of  hia  main  conclusions. 

According  to  the  author,  jointing  is  a  physical  phenomenon, 
conititnting  lines  or  zones  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  hi 
mitted  snbteiranean  disturbances,  often  accompanied  by  i 
upbuTste,  t«  follow  the  courses  of  these  zones.  Such  distui 
have  greatly  a£ected  rocks  possessed  of  jointing,  compreoeing  t 
right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  an  axis  of  disturbBnce,  and  bringi 
planes  of  jointing  into  immediate  contact ;  thus  developing 
cleavage.  The  same  agencies,  besides  producing  enormous  ( 
tions  or  faults,  have,  by  their  transgressive  action,  flexured  roc 
monntain  chains,  and  interrening  valleys  into  parallelism  vi 
axis  of  disturbance. 

Although  agencies  of  the  kind  have  often  obliterated  jointi: 
writer  assumes  that  cleavage  planes  represent  it ;  also  that  tht 
of  these   planes  ii)dicat«s  the  course   or  direction   pursued 
obliterated  jointing,    and    consequently   the  system  to  whir 
divisional  structure  belonged. 

He,  moreover,  regards  tbe  coast-lines  of  continents  as  a  con 
phenomenon ;  taking  these  features  to  be  defined  by  the  grei 
marine  slopes  which  rapidly  descend  inta  the  abysses  of  the  oci 

This  last  point  brings  the  author  in  contact  with  Dam 
contends  that  the  earth's  continents  have  always  been  continei 
as  the  writer  puts  it,  that  the  present  continents,  in  the  mail 
been  from  the  earhest  geological  periods  greatly  elevated  r 
separated  by  enormously  deep  depressions.  So  far,  there  ii 
agreement  between  both  authors.  Dana,  however,  contends  tl 
continents  have  been  produced  by  regional  up-hendings  and 
hendiags  of  the  earth's  cruBt,  the  former  giving  rise  to  cent 
masses,  and  the  latter  to  great  ocean  basins ;  whereas  the 
although  accepting  the  pre'Cambrian  antiquity  of  the  main  . 
features  of  the  earth'*  crtut,  maintains  that  our  continental 
lines  are  in  correlation  with  enormous  faults,  which  have  1 
down  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  a  dislocation  thousands  of  feet 
their  corresponding  masses  on  the  other  side.  He  furtb 
maintains  that  the  general  direction  of  any  given  continental 
line  has  been  determined  by  some  system  or  section  of  jointing. 
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FO  iystems  of  the  kind — one  maridiottal,  and  the  other 
nding  on  the  maiimmn  frequency  o(  the  jointo  in  certain 
mpasB.  The  first,  eBpecIally,  is  divisible  into  two  sec- 
lorth,  and  west-of-north  :  a  third  section,  not  ao  strongly 
■  be  added,  vhich,  running  north  and  south,  that  is, 
len,  may  be  called  medio-meridional.  The  eqoatorial 
eral  imperfectly  developed,  may  also  be  divided  into 
ections.  As  the  earth's  continents  have  their  chief 
ting  in  directions  corresponding  to  the  two  principal 
ions,  his  contention  is,  that  their  east  coast-line 
1  has  been  aligned,  by  the  east-of-north  meridional 
hat  their  west  coast-line  stands  in  corresponding  rela- 
-of-noith  section. 

that  jointing,  slaty  cleavage,  great  lines  of  faulting, 
st-linoa,  and  mountain  chains  are  correlative  phe- 
els  himseli  powerfully  sustained,  not  only  by  the 
ween  the  United  States  coast  and  the  Appalachian 
lally  by  the  corresponding  parsilelism  of  enormous 
ith  a  down-throw  of  thousands  of  feet — which  charac- 
ntain  system.  One  of  the  faults  is  known  to  itretch 
New  Jersey ! 
ances  which  developed  tiie  "  great  feature-lines  "  of 

to  have  been  in  operation  in  pre-Csmbrian  periods, 
been  discovered  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  by  Clarence 
untain,  or  regional  mass,  defined  in  one  tract  by  a 

cliff,  which,  with  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet,  was 
existence  before  the  earliest  palieozoic  depoeite  were 

rhich  gave  an  east-of-north  trend  to  the  west  coast  of 
y  affected  much  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
ruck  obliquely  across  the  eqnatorial  section  of  the 
earing  at  Cape  St.  Roqne,  and  proceeding  onward, 
itainons  sea-boaid  of  Brazil,  to  the  La  Plata.  Enor- 
Lbtedly  is  this  extent  of  coast-line  formation,  it  is 
rhat  is  presented  by  the  west  coasts  of  the  two 
je  east  coast  of  Asia ;  obviously  the  former,  with  its 
in  ranges,  being  in  genetic  relation  with  the  west-of- 
m  sections  of  meridional  jointing,  and  the  latter  with 
b  section. 

next  directed  to  the  great  inland  ranges  constituting 
e  Himalayas.     Both  mountain  masses  have  been  more 

by  forces  exerted  in  directions  belonging  to  the  two 
OB  of  meridional  jointing ;  but  in  both  cases  the  phe- 
een  greatly  swayed  by  movements  presumably  acting 
^nco  of  the  equatorial  syRtem. 
inces  which  developed  High  Asia — a  vast  continental 

continent  stretching  from  India  to  the  tundras  of 
linsula,  in  Asiatic  &beria — have  ridged  it  np  tranx- 
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Tersely  into  monntain  chauUf  Titli  inteirening  desert  plfttform 
aonthem  extremity  is  formed  by  the  Himalayan  and  otiber 
their  general  level,  from  20,000  to  24.000  feet  in  altitade, 
nating  in  Btill  loftier  peake,  »ome  not  far  short  of  3ti,0C 
All  the  transverse  ridges,  in  a  great  portion  of  their  leng:t) 
an  east  and  vest  conrse;  while  their  terminations  genendl; 
northwards. 

The  development  of  High  Ama  is  a  vastly  complex  phenc 
presumably  resulting  from  disturbances  which  have  been  i 
along  different  zones  of  weakness.  The  zone  in  correlation  wit 
torial  jointing  seems  to  hsve  been  the  medium  through  wh 
transverse  ridges  and  their  individual  igneous  axis  were  up! 
while  those  Tcferrible  to  the  two  principal  eections  of  me 
jointing  may  have  stmilarly  inflnenced  their  terminations  < 
sides  of  this  huge  plateau,  especially  in  the  region  east  of  it : 
monntaiii  ranges,  coast-lines,  and  off-lying  islands  all  coit 
their  strike  with  the  eaet-of-north  meridional  jointiog.  Tl 
parallel  ridges  east  of  Burmah,  in  being  medio-meridional,  ar 
in  conformity  with  the  last-mentioned  features.  This  abetr 
scarcely  permit  of  any  reference  being  made  to  the  eqnatoria 
■ions  from  the  Famir  through  Western  Asia,  ftc. 

Bespecting  another  prominent  feature  of  our  continent 
aesnmea  that  the  east-ot-north  and  the  west-of-north  seel 
metidtonal  jointing  have  primarily  marked  out  the  eidee 
triangle,  under  which  form  these  great  land  masses  are  for  t 
part  presented ;  while  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  ascribed  to  eq 
jointing.  But  it  is  not  yet  clear  why  the  base  of  the  triang 
the  north,  and  its  apex  points  to  the  south.  The  writer  thi 
solution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  elevated  land 
characterise  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  equatorial  regions 
position  which  would  cause  a  greater  width  of  elevated  Ian 
within  the  basal  area  of  the  triangle  than  at  the  apex. 

The  question  nest  suggests  itself,  arising  from  a  coneidei 
all  the  phenomena  noticed  in  the  memoir, — if  the  original 
plateaus  have  always  existed  as  masses,  having  an  elevation  f 
the  bottom  of  the  great  intervening  depressions  (oceans) — Li 
they  become  covered  up  with  oceanic  sediments  thousands  o 
thickness,  and  representing  successive  geological  periods  ?  In 
ncxion  it  is  argued  that  elevations  of  rock-masses  are  of  two  \ 
one  due  to  stratial  disturbances,  which  for  the  most  part  have ' 
ertcd  horizontally,  or  approximately  so;  and  the  other  to  vertic 
ments,  extending  over  wide  geographical  areas.  The  autho 
attention  was  called  to  the  latter  class  of  movements  by  the  bei 
developed  series  of  terraces  in  the  Bnrren  of  Clare,  rcachini 
height  of  nearly  1200  feet.  He  ascribes  this  particular  insti 
slow  upheaval  of  the  district  above  the  sea,  the  surface  of  eac' 
representing  tho  bottom  of  a  shore-line — a  plane  of  marine 
tion,  and  an  apparent  stoppage  in  the  upheaval.    The  tei 
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been  examined  by  him,  with  the  result  of  his  having 
cd  th&t  they  are  ancient  sea-mai^ina  :  1495  feet  is  the 
itated  of  these  terraces ;  bnt  he  detected  on  the  flanks 
ind  the  opposite  mooutains  the  like  fttatures,  irhich 
in  altitude  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  Besides 
■beaches  standing  at  a  comparatiTely  low  level  on  the 
ly,  terraces  hare  been  lately  obsarred  and  described  by 
\  occur  on  the  Bovtefelds,  at  the  heights  of  from  2000 
Darwin's  account  of  the  remarkable  examples  that 
inia,  np  to  the  height  of  1300  feet,  leaves  no  doubt  OD 
tcr's  mind  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
>r  has  described  vast  terraces  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
if  the  Aocky  Ifonntains,  stretching  from  Athabasca 
CO,  and  rising  one  above  another  to  heights  ranging 
)00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  late  Daniel 
Qown  the  occurrence  of  lines  of  erosion  on  the  inner 
)  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  at  about  4600, 7500,  and  9000  feet 
And,  to  fiTiiwh  what  could  be  made  a  much  longer 
Griesbaeh  has  described  terraces  in  Ifatal  lying  at 
it  1000,  2300,  and  5000  feet:  it  would  also  appear 
espond  with  certain  of  the  plateaus  common  in  the 
In  short,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  marine  terraces 
n  every  region  of  the  globe. 

valleys  of  the  lofty  sonthem  buttress — Great  range  of 
s  ascend  to  the  heighten  16,000  feet;  but  as  these  may 
ed  along  the  shores  of  elevated  lakes,  such  as  are  now 
]jacent  countries,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  classify  them 
i  representatives  that  have  been  noticed, 
nevertheless,  maintains  that  a  number  of  geological 
led  by  the  vast  area  last  noticed,  combined  with  the 
>ronght  forward,  establish  the  conclusion  that  vertical 
aal  to  hemispheres  in  extent,  have  affected  not  only 
t  the  entirety  of  the  earth's  surface;  elevating  conti- 
ig  their  mountains  and  plateaus,  at  the  same  time 
ed  of  the  intervening  oceans,  thousands  of  feet  above 
level ;  or  plunging  them  as  deeply  in  the  opposite 

nying  that  the  level  of  the  sea  may  have  undergone 
ns  at  intervals  during  past  geological  time,  and  that 
nay  have  participated,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
hjdrographers  are  at  present  disposed  to  admit,  in 
amena  which,  for  convenience  sake,  he  collectively 
tical  movements  in  the  earth's  cmst, — or,  without 
inion  respecting  the  hypotheses  suggested  by  Babbage, 
others,  as  to  the  cause  of  phenomena  of  elevation, — it 
X  improbable  to  the  author  that  vertical  movements 
egrees,  and  during  a  series  of  vast  chronological  terms, 
vated  and  depressed  opposite  areas  corresponding  in 
lemispherical  division  of  the  globe. 
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of  very  thin  square  or  rectangular  plates;  and  I  may  also  state,  that  when 
the  crystals  of  this  salt  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  more  or 
less  opaque,  and  present  a  silky  reddish-white  appearance.  I  may 
further  add,  that  strychnine  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming 
an  acid  salt  with  nitroprussic  acid. 

Brucine  Nitroprusside. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  is  added  to  a  soluble  salt 
of  brucine,  such  as  the  sulphate,  a  dull  yellow  precipitate  will  be  im- 
mediately formed :  this,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  will 
be  found  to  be  more  or  less  crystalline ;  and  on  heating  the  mixture, 
as  in  the  case  of  strychnine  salt,  it  will  dissolve  completely ;  and  on 
cooling  it  will  again  reappear,  but  in  a  lighter  and  much  more  crys- 
talline form,  consisting  of  long  and  slender  four-  or  six-sided  prisms, 
terminating  in  wedge-shaped  ends,  and  when  dry  presents  a  light- 
yellow  colour.  Some  of  the  salt  obtained  as  just  stated  was  washed 
and  dried  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  a  given  weight  of  it 
being  taken,  it  lost  by  drying  in  the  water  bath,  and  yielded  of  silver 
nitroprusside,  quantities  of  water,  and  of  the  silver  salt,  which  agreed 
very  closely  with  those  which  should  have  been  furnished  by  a  salt 
having  the  formula  (CmHj«1S'j04)».  H2(N0)FeCy5  +  3H,0,  in  which  two 
atoms  of  brucine  are  united  to  one  of  nitroprussic  acid,  and  three 
atoms  of  water  are  combined  with  the  salt  in  its  crystsdline  form; 
consequently,  I  conclude  that  such  is  its  constitution. 

It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  much  larger  quantity  in  hot  or  boiling 
water ;  and  from  an  experiment  I  made,  I  found  that  the  thoroughly 
dried  salt  required  about  736  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  only  about  58 
times  its  weight  of  boiling,  water  for  its  solution.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  chloroform 
and  in  ether,  but  is  much  more  so  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
and  it  appears  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  benzole. 

Quinine  Nitroprussides. 

The  alkaloid  quinine  is  capable  of  forming  with  nitroprussic  acid 
two  salts,  viz.  a  neutral  and  an  acid  one.  The  first  was  obtained  by- 
dissolving  quinine  neutral  sulphate  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  to 
this  solution,  whilst  still  hot,  sodium  nitroprusside.  A  solution  of 
this  latter  salt,  on  being  gradually  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  quinine 
solution,  at  first  produced  no  precipitate,  or,  if  any  was  formed,  it  was 
immediately  redissolved;  but  on  continuing  its  addition,  prismatic 
crystals  began  to  appear,  and  to  increase  in  quantity.  The  sodium 
nitroprusside  was  aided  till  the  mixture  acquired  a  reddish  colour 
from  an  excess  of  that  salt ;  it  was  then  suffered  to  cool,  when  a 
further  quantity  of  the  new  salt  crystallised  out ;  this  was  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  to  remove 
the  sodium  sulphate  formed  and  the  excess  of  sodium  nitroprusside ; 
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rashing  was  contmued  till  barium  chloride  failed  to  indicate 
nee  of  Bulphurie  acid  in  the  water  uaed  in  washing  the  salt. 
.en  drained  and  dried,  first  hy  being  placed  between  blotting- 
d  afterwards  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  some  time,  till  it 

to  be  quite  dry.  When  so  prepared  it  had  a  light- reddish 
id  a  somewhat  glistening  appearance ;  and,  on  being  placed 
e  microscope,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  prismatic  crystala, 
iling  forms  of  which  were  sis-sided  prisma,  many  of  which 
;e-Bhaped  terminations.  The  salt  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
ater,  it  requiring  abont  2500  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid 
linary  temperature  for  its  solution,  and  this  very  small  quan- 
e  salt  scarcely  affects  its  colour.     It  is  much  more  soluble, 

in  boiling  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  83  times  its 
1  dissolve  it ;  and,  when  saturated  at  this  temperature,  it  has 
■ownish  colour ;  and  its  aqueous  solutions  arc  neutral  to  test- 
Though  it  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  dissolves 
I  rectified  spirit.  From  the  amount  of  silver  nitropmsside 
^ven  weight  of  the  thoroughly  dried  salt  yielded,  it  was  evi- 

two  molecules  of  quinine  were  combined  with  one  of  nitro- 
cid,  and  that  it  was  a  perfectly  analogous  salt  with  the 
leutral  sulphate,  and  that  its  composition  was  represented 
following  formnla:--(C^„NA)'-H,(NO)FeCy,.  As  to 
itity  of   water  this  salt  requires  for  its  crystallization,   I 

venture  to  state  ;  for  the  loss  which  a  given  weight  of  the 

salt  underwent  by  heating  in  the  water  bath  was  so  very 
I  conclude  that  it  must  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 

crystallization  in  its  preliminary  drying,  and  it  will  require 
•gcaroh  to  determine  this  point. 

e  leaving  this  salt  I  may  add  that,  when  to  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  quinine  neutral  sulphate,  sodium  nitropmsside 
lly  added,  drop  by  drop,  it  produces  a  reddish-white  precipi- 
ch  at  first  re-dissolves,  but,  on  continuing  the  addition  of  the 
side,  it  ceases  to  disappear,  and  leaves  the  mixture  turbid ; 
anding,  however,  for  a  short  time,  the  precipitjite  assumes  a 
t  crystalline  appearance,  and  after  a  further  interval  it  sub- 
ming  a  somewhat  granular  deposit,  which,  on  being  examined 
e  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  short  prismatic  crystals, 

from  a  point  in  a  stellate  form ;  but  the  salt,  whether  preci- 
rom  a  hot  or  cold  solution,  appears  to  be  the  same  compound, 
[uinine  acid  nitroprussido  waa  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
ome  quinine  neutral  sulphate  having  been  dissolved  in 
f  the  addition  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  diluted  sulphuric 

this  solution  was  added  gradually  sodium  nitropmsside. 
Inced  at  first  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  which,  on  examina- 
er  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of  minute,  oil-like 
;  these,  aftor  a  short  time,  aggregated  together  and  subsided, 

to  the  rades  and  bottom  of  the  glass  containing  the  mixture, 
rm  of  a  very  sticky  and  resinoue-like  deposit ;  bat  this,  after 
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remaining  some  time  longer,  became  eomewhat  opaque,  and 
a  more  or  less  crystalline  appearance,  which,  when  exami 
tbe  microecope,  was  found  tc  consist  of  masneH  of  minute,  flat 
lique  prismatic  ciyatals,  the  forms  of  which,  however,  1 
different  from  those  of  the  neutral  salt.  Some  of  this  niti 
which  bad  assumed  the  crystalline  condition,  was  washed  w 
distilled  water,  and  dried,  and  the  amount  of  silver  nitropruaai 
given  weight  would  furnish  ascertained-  This  was  found  t^  < 
almost  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  silver  nitroprusside  whic 
the  following  composition  should  yield: — C^M^tO,.H,(I 
It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  mnch  more  soluble  in  wate 
neutral  salt,  requiring  only  about  107  times  its  weight  at  th 
temperature  for  its  solution,  and  when  so  dissolved  it  gives  b 
a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  also  readily  dissolves  in  recti 
especially  on  the  application  of  heat.  In  its  composition  a 
ties  it  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  analogous  salt  to  the  quiniu 
phat«.  This  salt,  like  the  neutral  one,  on  exposure  to  th< 
more  or  lees  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 


Cinchonine  NUropruuidet. 

Cinchonine,  like  quinine,  forms  two  salts  with  nitropi 
The  neutral  one  was  obtained  from  cinchonine  neutral  sulpha 
case  of  the  quinine  salt,  only  that  in  this  instance,  owing  to 
Bolubility,  a  cold  saturated  solution  was  employed  instei 
one.  On  adding  sodium  nitroprusside  to  such  a  solntion 
nine,  an  immediate  reddish-white  precipitate  was  fonni 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented  the  apj 
minute  oil-like  globules :  these,  on  agitation,  agglutinated  : 
which  stuck  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  in  a  resi 
and  acquired  a  darker  reddish  colour.  These  masses,  oa  « 
the  next  day,  became  crystalline,  and  email  reddish-bro'n 
which  were  peculiar  compound  modifications  of  the  cube  i 
dron,  were  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  the  mixture.  This  salt,  i 
ing  and  washing  with  a  little  distilled  water,  was  drie 
amount  of  silver  nitroprusside  which  a  given  quantity  would 
tained  ;  this  was  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  that  whic 
furnished  by  a  salt  having  the  following  formula : — (Ji 
H,(NO)FcCyi.  It  is  therefore  a  neutral  salt,  agreeing  Ln  i 
tion  with  the  corresponding  quinine  salt.  This  salt  is  sola 
192  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  about  85  times  its  wei 
ing,  water,  and  it  readily  dissolves  even  in  cold  rectified  epi 
thu  neutral  salt  was  dissolved  in  nitroprusaic  acid  it  yieli 
crystaUizable  salt,  which,  no  doubt,  has  the  composition  t 
spending  quinine  acid  salt. 
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QHuudiiu  and  Cinckonidine  NUn^ntuidet. 

Ine  and  dnchonidine,  two  bases  vhicb  are  isomeric  or  of 
ercentage  composition  with  quinine  and  cincbonine  (and  are 
om  quinidine — a  resinous  matter  prodaced  in  the  prepara- 
nine),  form,  with  nitroprussic  acid,  as  might  be  expected, 
1  add  salts  corresponding  with  those  of  quinine  and  cincho- 
I  quinidine  nentral  salt  is  thrown  down  from  the  first  in 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  when  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
\  that  base  is  treated  with  one  of  sodium  nitroprusside.  It« 
e  prismatic,  and  of  a  very  light  brown  colour.  This  salt 
xiut  105  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  about  50  times  of 
at«r  for  its  solution ;  and  it  is  readily  soluble  in  rectified 
l»  solutions  are  neutral,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
1  is  similar  to  the  quinine  neutral  salt  where  two  molecules 
are  united  with  one  of  the  acid. 

nchonidine  neutral  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  the  same 
n  the  neutral  sulphate  of  that  baae,  is  precipitated  in  the 
nute  oil-iike  globnles,  which  on  subsiding  adhere  together, 
sticky,  more  or  less  transparent,  brown  deposit,  which  exhi- 
position  to  crystallise  even  after  standing  for  a  considerable 
is,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardens,  becoming  at  the  same 
brittle  and  resinous  in  its  appearance.  This  nitroprusside 
boat  217  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  about  21  times  of 
ater  for  its  solution,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  rectified 
lis  salt  being  neutral  in  its  reaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
institution  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  cincbonine  salt, 
.  molecules  of  the  base  are  combined  with  one  of  the  acid. 
^t  absence  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  nitroprus- 
ume  a  crystalline  condition,  affords  a  distinctiTe  character 
lis  and  the  corresponding  cincbonine  salt ;  for  though  the  lat- 
ipitated  at  first  like  tlje  former,  in  minute  oil-like  globules, 
an  apparently  similar  sticky,  transparent,  brownish  deposit, 
Luding  for  a  variable  period  of  some  hours,  it  becomes  highly 
,  furmBhing  very  characteristic  cryBtals,  as  already  stated, 
liich  may  sometimes  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
it  liquid,  or  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
This  salt,  as  well  as  the  neutral  quinidine  nitroprusside, 
eadily  in  nitroprussic  acid,  and  they  both  thus  form  crystal- 
1  salts  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  cincbonine; 
inrther  properties  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

Varatrine  Nitroprmndt. 

ine,  the  active  principle  of  the  white  hellebore,  which  is  a 
^rfol  poison,  forms  with  nitroprussic  acid  a  neutral  salt, 
y  bo  readily  obtained  by  precipitating  its  sulphate  with 
tropmsside,  when  it  presents  itself  as  a  cream-coloured  or 
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of  very  thin  square  or  rectangular  plates ;  and  I  may  also  state,  that  wben 
the  crystals  of  this  salt  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  more  or 
less  opaque,  and  present  a  silky  reddish-white  appearance.  I  may 
further  add,  that  strychnine  docs  not  appear  to  bo  capable  of  forming 
an  acid  salt  with  nitroprasaic  acid. 

Brucitu  Nitropruuidt. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  nitropniBside  is  added  to  a  soluble  salt 
of  bmcine,  such  as  the  sulphate,  a  dull  yellow  precipitate  will  be  im- 
mediately formed :  this,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  will 
be  found  to  be  more  or  less  crystalline ;  and  on  heating  the  mixture, 
as  in  the  case  of  strychnine  salt,  it  will  dissolve  completely  ;  and  on 
cooling  it  will  again  reappear,  but  in  a  lighter  and  much  more  ciys- 
talline  form,  consisting  of  long  and  slender  four-  or  six-sided  prisms, 
terminating  in  wedge-shaped  ends,  and  when  dry  presents  a  light- 
yellow  colour.  Some  of  tiie  salt  obtained  as  just  s^tcd  was  wa^ed 
and  dried  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  a  given  weight  of  it 
being  taken,  it  lost  by  drying  in  the  water  bath,  and  yielded  of  silver 
nitropmssidc,  quantities  of  water,  and  of  the  silver  salt,  which  agreed 
very  closely  with  those  which  should  have  been  furnished  by  a  salt 
having  the  formula  (C,jH„N,0,)*.  H,(NO)FeCy,  +  3H,0,  in  which  two 
atoms  of  bmcine  are  united  to  one  of  nitropmssic  acid,  and  three 
atoms  of  water  are  combined  with  the  salt  in  its  crystalline  form; 
consequently,  I  conclude  that  such  is  its  constitution. 

It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  much  larger  quantity  in  hot  or  boiling 
water  ;  and  from  an  experiment  I  made,  I  found  that  the  thoroughly 
dried  salt  required  about  736  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  only  about  58 
times  its  weight  of  boiling,  water  for  its  solution.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  chloroform 
and  in  ether,  but  is  much  more  so  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
and  it  appears  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  benzole. 

Quinine  NUroprtunid^t. 

The  aUcaloid  quinine  is  capable  of  forming  with  nitropmssic  acid 
two  salts,  viz.  a  neutral  and  an  acid  one.  The  first  was  obtained  by 
dissolving  quinine  neutral  sulphate  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  to 
this  solution,  whilst  still  hot,  sodium  nitropmsside.  A  solution  of 
this  latter  salt,  on  being  gradually  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  quinine 
solution,  at  first  produced  no  precipitate,  or,  ii  any  was  formed,  it  was 
immediately  rcdissolved ;  but  on  continuing  its  addition,  prismatic 
crystals  began  to  appear,  and  to  increase  in  quantity.  The  sodium 
nitroprusside  was  added  till  the  mixture  acquired  a  reddish  colour 
from  an  excess  of  that  salt ;  it  waa  then  suffered  to  cool,  when  a 
further  quantity  of  the  new  rait  crystallised  out ;  this  was  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  to  remove 
the  sodium  sulphate  formed  and  the  excess  of  sodium  nitroprusside; 
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raahing  voe  continued  till  barium  chloride  failed  to  indicate 
nee  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  used  in  waahing  the  Bait. 
en  drained  and  dried,  first  by  being  placed  between  blottiag- 
4  afterwards  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  some  time,  till  it 
to  be  quite  dry.  When  so  prepared  it  had  a  light- reddish 
d  a  somewhat  glistening  appearance ;  and,  on  being  placed 
)  microscope,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  prismatic  crystalB, 
iling  forms  of  which  were  six-sided  prisms,  many  of  which 
e-sliaped  terminations.  The  salt  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
ater,  it  requiring  about  2500  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid 
linary  temperature  for  its  solution,  and  this  very  small  quan- 
e  salt  scarcely  affects  its  colour.     It  is  much  more  soluble, 

in  boiling  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  83  times  its 

dissolve  it;  and,  when  saturated  at  this  temperature,  it  has 
ownish  colour ;  and  its  aqueous  solutions  arc  neutral  to  test- 
Though  it  is   so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,    it  dissolves 

rectified  spirit.  From  the  amount  of  silver  nitroprusside 
iven  weight  of  the  thoroughly  dried  salt  yielded,  it  was  evi- 
two  molecules  of  quinine  were  combined  with  one  of  nitro- 
;id,  and  that  it  was  a  perfectly  analogous  salt  with  the 
iButral  sulphate,  and  that  its  composition  was  represented 
following  formula:— (C»H„NA)*-Hi(NO)FeCy,.  As  to 
tity  of   water  this  salt  requires  for  its  crystallization,   I 

venture  to  state  ;  for  the  loss  which  a  given  weight  of  the 
salt  underwent  by  heating  in  the  water  bath  was  so  very 
[  conclude  that  it  must  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 
crystallization  in  its  preliminary  drying,  and  it  will  require 
racarch  to  determine  this  point. 

3  leaving  this  salt  I  may  add  that,  when  to  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  quinine  neutral  sulphate,  sodium  nitroprusside 
lly  added,  drop  by  drop,  it  produces  a  reddish-white  precipi- 
cn  at  first  re-dissolvcs,  but,  on  continuing  the  addition  of  the 
nde,  it  ceases  to  disappear,  and  leaves  the  mixture  turbid; 
mding,  however,  for  a  short  time,  the  precipitate  assumes  a 
b  crystoUine  appearance,  and  after  a  further  interval  it  sub- 
ming  a  somewhat  granular  deposit,  which,  on  being  examined 
e  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  short  prismatic  crystals, 

from  a  point  in  a  stellate  form ;  but  the  salt,  whether  preci- 
■om  a  hot  or  cold  solution,  appears  to  be  the  same  compound, 
[uinine  acid  nitroprusside  was  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
ome  quinine  neutral  sulphate  having  been  dissolved  in 
'  the  addition  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  diluted  sulphuric 

this  solution  was  added  gradually  sodium  nitroprusside. 
laced  at  first  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  which,  on  examina- 
er  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of  minute,  oil-like 
;  these,  after  a  short  time,  aggregated  together  and  subsided, 
to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  containing  the  mixture, 
rm  of  a  very  sticky  and  resinous-like  deposit ;  but  this,  after 
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in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  the  arrangement  differs 
slightly  from  this,  for  there  the  suture  on  the  right  side  is  present, 
though  much  smaller  than  that  figured  above,  wlulst  on  the  left  side 
a  yery  small  bar  of  bone,  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
width,  runs  across  from  the  frontal  to  the  maidlla,  and  prevents  the 
contact  of  premaxilla  and  frontal. 

As  there  are  only  the  two  skeletons  of  the  Koala  in  Dublin,  I  cannot 
say  whether  this  suture  is  characteristic  of  the  genus;  but  in  the  drawing 
of  the  skuU  published  by  Owen'  there  is  no  appearance  of  it,  nor  in 
the  various  allusions  to  it  which  I  have  met  with  can  I  find  any  notice 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  character  of  the 
marsupials,  that  the  premazilla  never  quite  reaches  the  frontal,  so 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  its  presence  in  these  two  specimens 
is  due  rather  to  individual  variation. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  extension  of  the  premaxilla  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  amongst 
Didelphs,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  which  I  have  drawn  from 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology.  Thus  PJuu* 
cohmya  fo%sor  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  8)  has  the  largest  premaxiUa,'  which 
exceeds  that  in  P.  latifrons^  Owen  (Plate  XI.,  fig.  4).  Next  in  order 
would  seem  to  come  Phdlangitta  vulpina,  Desm.  (Plate  XIII.,  fig.  9), 
where  the  premaxilla  is  of  a  massive  character,  like  that  of  Phascolo- 
mys ;  then  would  come  Mahnaiurus  ualabatm,  Less.  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  6), 
and  its  ally  Maeropw  giganUa,  Shaw  (Plate  Xll.,  fig.  5),  which 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  proportionally,  exceeds  Sarcophihu  uninus,  Geoff. 
(Plate  XIII.,  fig.  10);  and  finally,  there  is  Didelphys  eanerivoraf 
Gk)mel  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  7),  in  which  there  is  about  the  smallest  extent 
of  premaxilla,  at  least  in  the  series  which  I  have  examined.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  Museum  a  skeleton  of  Fetauru8  ariely  Gould,  in  which 
the  premaxilla  seems  to  reach  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the 
frontal ;  but  the  ossification  of  the  skull  has  been  so  complete  that  the 
sutures  are  almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  I  have  not  been  able,  in 
spite  of  careful  examination,  entirely  to  satisfy  myself  of  their  contact. 

In  comparing  the  skull  of  the  Koala  with  those  of  other  marsupial 
genera,  we  may  notice  that|  while  possessing  strongly  marked 
characters  of  its  own,  it  presents  many  features  which  are  repeated 
in  the  other  forms.  Thus  we  notice^the  parallel  zygomata,  as  in 
N ototherium ;  the  large  tympanic  bulls,  like  those  of  Petaurus ;  the 
large  par-occipital  processes,  which  resemble  those  in  the  Kangaroo, 
to  which  there  is  a  further  likeness  in  the  rounded  premaxiUsQ ;  the 
vertically  placed  supra^occipital,  as  in  Phascolomys,  and  the  truncated 
nasals  resembling  those  in  Sarcophilus. 

A  premaxillo-frontal  suture  does  not  appear  to  be  common 
amongst  mammals^  nor^  indeed,  amongst  vertebrates*     It  is  to  be 

>  "  On  the  Foaail  Mammalfl  of  AurtnOia,"  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  clzii.  part  1. 
*  Owen  says  that  Phascolomys  has  the  largest  premarilla,  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  met  with  a  Koak  with  a  premaziUo-fraatal  BatarO. 
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found,  60  far  as  I  know,  generally  in  Cetaceans,  in  the  elephant, 
and,  as  a  rule,  in  Rodents,  the  hares  being  a  frequent  exception.  I 
have  observed  a  very  small,  but  distinct,  suture  on  both  sides  of  the 
skull  in  the  hedgehog,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  specimens  of 
Gentetes  and  Myogale,  which  are  the  only  other  genera  of  Insectivora, 
the  skulls  of  which  are  in  the  Museum.  In  aU  the  other  classes  of 
mammalia  the  premaxills  are  either  small,  or  even  when  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  frontals  by  the 
greater  development  of  either  nasals  or  maxiUse. 


DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES- 
The  lolloiriDg  references  are  adopted  throughout : — 


1.  Supra-occipitaL 

2.  Parietal. 

3.  Squamosal. 

4.  FrontaL 
6.  Jogal. 


6.  LachxTinal. 

7.  Maxilla. 

8.  NaaaL 

9.  Premazilla. 
10.  Tooth. 


PLATE  X. 


Fig.  1. — Skull  of  Koalu  seen  from  ahOYe,  showing  the  premazfllo-frontal  suture 
well  marked  on  the  left  side,  and  its  extension  on  the  right. 

PLATE  XL 

Pig.  2. — Anterior  part  of  same  skull,  right  side» 
Fig.  3. — ^Anterior  part,  left  side. 

These  fignies  are  slightly  enlarged,  and  are  introduced  to  show  the 

relations  of  the  premaxillaB  and  frontals,  without  the  fore-shortening, 

incident  to  a  top  view. 
Fig.  4. — ^Anterior  part  of  skull  of  Fktueolomyi  Utt^froM  seen  from  above. 

PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  5. — Anterior  part  of  skull  of  Maeropus  gigantea  seen  from  above. 
Fig.  6. — Anterior  part  of  skull  of  SaUwUurut  mMuUut  seen  from  above. 
Fig,  7»— Anterior  part  of  skull  of  Didelphyt  eanerivora  seen  from  above. 

PLATE  XIII. 

Fig.  8. — Anterior  part  of  skull  of  ThamUimyu fouof  seen  from  abore. 
Fig.  9. — Anterior  pcurt  of  skull  of  Fhalangista  ru^ina  seen  from  above. 
Fig.  10. — ^Anterior  part  of  skull  of  Sareophiltu  urHntu  seen  from  above. 

The  figuxes  from  Plate  XI.,  fig.  4,  to  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  10,  are  intended  to  show 
the  extension  upwards  of  the  premaxilla  towards  the  frontal  in  the  different 
^eia  and  species  which  I  have  oeen  able  to  examine.  All  the  figures  are  natural 
•uo,  except  figs.  2  and  3,  which  are  slightly  enlaiiged. 

B.  I.  A.  PR0C.»  Sm.  U.,  TOL.  Ill* — BCIBNCS»  2C   * 
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LV. — EuEiTEs,  OE  Basic  Felstones  op  Silxtbuk  Age.     By  G.  H. 

KlNAMAK  AND  GeEKABD  A.  KiKAHAK. 

[Bead,  April  26,  1880.] 

Ik  the  Irish  Silurians,  that  is,  including  under  this  name  both  the 
rocks  containing  the  typical  Silurian  fossils,  and  also  those  commonly 
called  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  (the  **  GlengarifP  grits,"  and  ''  Dingle 
beds ''  of  Jukes),  there  are  f  elstones  which  seem  to  be  typical  of  the 
formation.  They  are  basic,  the  "  Eurites'*  of  Daubuisson  (from  eureoj 
to  flow  easily,  on  account  of  thQ  facility  with  which  they  melt  before 
the  blow- pipe),  and  belong  to  the  "Hybrid  rocks"  of  Durocher. 
The  geological  position  of  the  Silurian  eurites  is  fully  given  in  the 
Keport  on  the  Rocks  of  the  Ballaghadcrreen  and  Fintona  districts. 

In  Munstef,  the  granitic  roots  of  these  rocks  have  not  been  ob- 
served,  although  in  places  in  the  intrusive  portions  they  partake  more 
or  less  of  elvan  characters,  as  they  contain  free  quartz ;  in  Galway, 
however,  they  can  be  traced  down  into  a  true  granite,  and  in 
N.  E.  Mayo  into  elvan ;  while  in  Tyrone  there  are  granites  and  elvans 
which  are  evidently  the  granitic  roots  of  the  interbedded  eurites. 
What  may  be  an  important  character  in  these  rocks  is  the  presence  of 
carbonates  of  iron  and  lime ;  sometimes  abundantly.  In  this  Report, 
it  is  proposed  to  describe  some  of  the  euritic  rocks  of  Kerry,  N.  "W. 
Galway,  and  S.  W.  Mayo. 

We  are  indebted  for  valuable  aid  to  Professor  O'Reilly,  M.R.I. A., 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  who  allowed  us  the  use  of  his  well- 
arranged  mineralogical  laboratory  and  his  microscopes,  besides  free 
access  to  his  excellent  type  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  micro- 
scopic slides. 

During  our  examination  we  have  consulted  several  works  on  the 
microscopical  study  of  rocks,  especially  those  of  F.  Rutley,  on  The 
Study  of  Rock%  ;  F.  Zirkel,  Microscopic  Petrography  ;  and  F.  Fouque, 
Santorin  et  ses  eruptions. 

Part  I. — Rocks  of  Kerry ^  N.W.  Galway,  and  S.JF.  Mayo, 

In  the  counties  Kerry  and  Cork,  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  along  Dingle  Bay,  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  the  type  called  by 
Jukes  **  GlengarifE  grits."  In  these  rocks  there  are  masses  of  eruptive 
rocks  appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  Valentia  harbour,  and  southward  of 
Killamey,^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Guitane,  between  Man- 
gerton  and  Glenflesk. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Valentia  harbour  the  majority  of  the  eruptive 
rocks  arc  so  basic  that  they  must  be  classed  as  either  gabbros  or 
dolerites ;  but  those  near  Lough  Guitane  are  eurites  of  Daubuisson, 
and  belong  to  the  typical  basic  f  elstones  of  the  Irish  Silurians. 
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From  the  latter  area  two  specimens  are  exhibited ;  both  show  the 
gradual  merging  of  the  rock  into  elvan,  as  they  contain  free  quartz. 
This,  however,  might  be  expected,  as  one  of  the  specimens  is  from  the 
intrusire  mass,  while  the  other  is  from  the  vicinity  of  it. 

That  from  Longh  Gnitane,  near  Killarney,  is  a  specimen  of  a 
dark-green  feldspathic  rock ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-63.  The 
macroscopic  examination  of  it  shows  it  to  consist  of  a  finely  granular 
ground-mass  or  matrix,  scattered  through  which  are  small  crystals  of 
feldspar,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  orthoclase,  while  others  are 
triclinic ;  some  have  strise  on  the  basal  section,  some  are  of  an  opaque 
white,  with  bluish  tinge ;  there  are  also  crystals  and  blebs  of  quartz. 
On  looking  through  a  thin  section  of  this  rock,  a  structure  appears  in 
the  ground-mass  which  might  be  described  as  a  banding,  being  a 
series  of  alternate  semi-opaque  and  more  pellucid  parallel  bands.  The 
feldspar  is  cloudy,  the  quartz  clear. 

Mieroseopiedlh/y  the  ground-mass  of  this  rock  consists  of  a  crypto- 
crystaUine  base,  with  numerous  crystallites  of  feldspar  (both  ortho- 
clase and  triclinic)  quartz,  small  fragments  apparently  of  hornblende ; 
in  some  places  long  acicular  crystallites  or  crystalloids,  sometimes 
grouped  radially,  which  are  clear  and  pellucid.  A  chloritic  mineral 
(viridite),  and  a  dusty-looking  opaque  granular  mineral  (opacite)  occur 
plentifully,  ferrite  sparingly.  *  In  a  few  places  aggregate  polarization 
occurs,  consisting  of  a  clear,  circular  portion  with  a  dark  cross, 
which  rotates  on  rotating  the  polarizer,  but  remains  stationary  on 
rotating  the  slide.  The  banding  noticed  in  the  macroscopical  exami- 
nation seems,  with  polarized  light  and  under  a  power  of  one  hundred 
diameters,  to  be  due  to  a  difPerence  in  the  degree  of  crystallization, 
the  more  largely  crystalline  bands  being  the  more  pellucid.  In  this 
ground-mass  are  developed  the  macroscopical  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
quartz.  The  feldspars,  as  already  mentioned,  are  both  orthoclase  and 
6iclinic ;  some  of  them  being  very  peculiar,  showing  a  remarkable 
banding  or  interlamination  under  polarized  light.  Under  ordinary 
light  they  appear  rather  clouded,  from  containing  opacite;  some  of 
them  are  imperfect,  and  seem  to  have  been  broken  subsequently  to 
their  formation,  some  of  the  ground-mass  having  evidently  intruded 
between  the  fractured  portions.  The  bright  little  specks  occurring  in 
these  feldspars  under  polarized  light  are  found,  when  examined 
under  a  higher  power  (300  diameters),  to  be  little  iridescent 
patches,  and  are  probably  thin  films  of  calcite.  On  applying  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  specimen,  a  slight  effervescence  takes  place,  about 
and  along  certain  lines  in  the  feldspars,  and  at  little  specks  through 
the  grotmd-mass,  indicating,  probably,  films  and  specks  of  calcite. 
Large  quartz  crystals  are  not  weU  represented  in  the  slide ;  generally 
the  quutz  is  in  small,  rounded  patches,  though  in  some  cases  in  well- 
crystallized  forms ;  idl  are  clear.  Some  of  the  larger  pieces  contain 
stone  enclosures. 

The  specimen  from  Binaunmore,  Co.  Kerry,  is  that  of  a  compact, 
olive-green  rock,  having  a  specific   gravity  of   2-63.     The   ground- 
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masB  or  matrix  shows  a  mintttely  granular  texture ;  in  it  are  enclosed 
small  rounded  blebs  of  quartz,  with  crystals  (some  twins  of  the 
Carlsbad  type)  of  orthoclase  and  of  triclinic  feldspars ;  some  of  the 
latter  are  like  labradorite.  In  thin  sections  the  feldspars  are 
generally  of  an  opaque  white,  and  are  apparently  much  altered. 
There  are  also  small  fragments  of  a  greenish  mineral,  haying  their 
longer  axes  lying  in  one  general  direction,  giving  the  dide  a  foliated 
appearance.  In  the  specimen  a  few  crystals  of  a  green  earthy 
mineral  are  visible,  probably  an  altered  hornblende. 

MieroicopteaUyf  the  ground-mass  of  this  rock  is  cryptocrystalline ; 
that  is,  though  evidently  crystalline,  the  component  minerals  are 
not  recognisable.  Scattered  plentifully  through  it  is  a  fine  opaque 
dusty-looking  mineral  (opacite),  and  a  green  chloritic  mineral 
(viridite),  which,  together,  give  the  slice  a  banded  or  fluidal  struc- 
ture, circling  round  and  tailing  out  behind  the  larger  crystals. 
Scattered  through  the  ground-mass  are  the  macroscopic  crystals  of 
feldspar,  which,  in  general,  have  not  sharply-defined  angles.  In 
many  cases,  under  ordinary  light,  they  have  very  much  tiie  same 
structure  as  the  surrounding  matrix,  being  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  it,  except  on  account  of  a  clearer  margin  along  the  boundary, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  more  impellucid  than  the  matrix; 
but  under  polarized  light  they  are  plainly  discernible;  as  unaer 
crossed  Nicols  the  matrix  presents  a  speckled  grey  appearance, 
while  the  feldspars  are  either  of  a  uniform  light  tint,  or  else 
exhibit  the  banded  structure,  with  iridescent  specks,  as  detailed 
in  the  description  of  the  Lough  Guitane  rock.  The  quartz  is  clear, 
but  contains  bays  and  enclosures  of  the  matrix  (stone  enclosures). 

At  Clogher  Head,  Dingle  Promontory,  the  eurites  appear  to  be  inter- 
stratified  with  rocks  containing  typical  Silurian  fossils.  The  specimen 
taken  thence  is  a  pink-brown-coloured  eurite,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*71.  The  ground-mass  is  a  pink-brown  feldspartic  matrix, 
through  which  are  scatt-cred  small  crystals  of  orthoclase  (some  Carls- 
bad twins),  and  triclinic  feldspar  (probably  both  labradorite  and 
oligodase).  These  crystals  are  mostly  long  and  slender ;  but  some 
are  broken,  apparently  along  a  twin  plane,  and  the  ground-mass  is 
forced  in  between  the  tractured  portions.  In  thin  sections  there  is  a 
banded  appearance  in  the  slice,  some  of  these  bands  being  more 
impellucid  than  the  rest ;  they  lie  in  one  general  direction.  On 
treating  the  specimen  with  hydrochloric  acid,  effervescence  takes 
place  around  some  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  also  along  lines  or  cracks, 
and  at  little  specks  through  the  ground-mass. 

Mierosoopteally,  the  ground**mass  is  composed  of  a  microfelsitic  base, 
containing  small  crystalline  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar,  viridite, 
and  opacite,  exhibiting  a  slight  fiuidal  structure.  Through  this 
microfelsitic  base  arc  bands  having  a  microcrystallinc  structure,  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  feldspar;  and  through  this  ground-mass  are 
developed  porphyritically  crystals  of  orthoclase  feldspars,  more  or  less 
clouded,  with  twinning,  some  being  broken.     There  are  also  feldspors 
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exhibiting  the  interlamellar  Btnictiire  described  in  the  previous  rocks. 
Most  of  the  crystals  contain  numerous  enclosures,  some  of  which  are 
recognisable  as  chlorite  and  opacite.  Alteration  appears  to  have 
taken  place  extensively  through  the  mass ;  secondary  products,  some 
of  which  appear  to  be  calcite,  occur,  filling  up  the  interstices. 

At  Loughnafooey  and  the  adjoining  country,  both  in  Galway  and  in 
Mayo,  are  large  tracts  of  eurites  and  their  associated  tuffs,  pcurtly  in- 
trusive, but  generally  interbedded.  The  specimen  examined  is  from 
one  of  the  intrusive  portions,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*62. 
The  ground-mass  or  matrix  of  this  rock  is  very  slighfiy  granular,  and 
through  it  are  scattered  fragments  of  quartz,  as  also  rounded  portions 
of  a  waxy-looking  feldspar,  probably  triclinic ;  in  some  of  i^ese  an 
effervescence  takes  place,  when  the  specimen  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  probably  due  to  films  of  calcite  in  cracks  through  the 
minerals.  Small  earthy  portions,  having  the  form  of  orthoclase, 
occur  through  the  mass,  as  also  fragments  of  a  dark-green  mineral. 

Mieroseopieallyy  the  ground-mass  is  cryptocrystalline,  and  through  it 
occur  fragments  and  crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  microlithic  por- 
tions of  hornblende.  Ferrite  is  sparingly  represented ;  opacite  occurs 
plentifully,  particularly  round  the  edges  of  the  quartz.  The  feld- 
spars are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less  decomposed,  but  triclinic 
twin  structure  is  still  apparent  in  many ;  in  others  there  is  left  but 
an  outer  shell,  the  whole  interior  being  replaced  by  an  earthy,  almost 
impellucid,  substance.  In  places  there  are  fragments  of  calcite ;  in 
one  case,  a  fragment  of  what  was  apparently  once  feldspar  is  now 
represented  by  calcite.  Apatite  is  recognizable  in  long  acicular  crys- 
tals in  some  of  the  more  pellucid  feldspars.  Some  of  the  feldspars 
show  the  interlamellar  structure  before  described.  The  fragments  of 
quartz  are  clear,  and  contain  some  large  stone  enclosures  and  glass 
cavities. 

In  the  SUurians  north  of  Eillary  Harbour,  at  Bundorragha,  and 
to  the  west  and  east  thereof,  there  are  thick  interbedded  masses  of 
eorites,  from  one  of  which  the  specimen  now  to  be  described  was 
taken,  the  rock  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*66.  There  are  some  re- 
markable differences  between  this  rock  and  that  next  to  be  mentioned ; 
as,  although  both  are  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  there  is  in  the 
latter  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron,  although  at  the 
same  time  its  specific  gravity  (2*60)  seems  to  be  lower.  The 
ground-mass  is  a  dense  purple-brown  matrix,  having  a  slightly 
resinous  lustre,  through  which  are  scattered  crystalline  particles, 
which,  though  tolerably  abundant,  are  relatively  small,  and  consist  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  the  latter  mostly  having  a  pearly  lustre ;  some 
present  a  structure  that  is  very  like  that  of  labradorite.  In  thin 
sections  the  ground-mass  appears  brown  and  fine-grained ;  and  scat- 
tered through  it  are  some  comparatively  large  crystals  and  patches  of 
quartz,  containing  stone  enclosures,  as  also  numerous  small  patches 
of  clouded  feldspar. 

Microscopically f  the  ground-mass  might  be  described  as  a  micro- 
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felfiitic  base,  with  numeroas  minate  microciTstaJline  particles  scat- 
tered through  it.  Through  this  matrix  are  scattered  crystals  and 
fragments  of  feldspar,  both  orthoclase  and  triclinic ;  the  latter  being 
the  more  abundant,  though  the  fragments  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than 
those  of  orthoclase.  Many  of  the  fragments  are  clouded,  some  greatly 
altered,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  orthoclase  or 
triclinic ;  in  a  few  cases,  both  varieties  appear  to  occur  in  the  same 
particle.  The  interlamellar  structure  before  described  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  some.  The  quartz  crystals  contain  stone  enclosures,  while 
chlorite  and  opacite  occur  in  the  ground-mass ;  the  former  were  also 
observed  in  some  of  the  quartz  crystals.  Through  the  ground-maaa 
there  are  portions  that  seem  to  have  been  geodes;  on  the  sides  of 
these  are  microcrystalline  particles  of  feldspar  and  quarts.;  the  inter- 
stices have  since  been  filled  with  some  secondary  product. 

Another  specimen,  from  the  bedded  masses  near  Bundorragha, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*60.  It  consists  of  a  brown  felsitic  ground- 
mass,  having  a  finely-granular  texture,  through  which  are  scattered 
blebs  of  quartz,  and  also  crystals  of  feldspar  having  a  pearly  lustre, 
with  patches  of  a  brownish  mineral  (carbonate  of  iron)  which  effer- 
vesces copiously  on  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  effervescence 
also  takes  place  in  minute  specks  through  the  ground-mass,  particu- 
larly at  some  little  green  patches,  as  if  carbonate  of  iron  were  very 
prevalent  in  the  rock.  The  slide  shows  the  ground-mass  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  compact  brown  matrix,  through  which  are  numerouB 
minute  fragments  of  a  fibrous-looking  mineral,  a  few  large  fragments 
of  quartz,  a  clear  feldspar  with  numerous  irregular  lines  through  it, 
also  a  clouded  feldspar,  and  a  brown  mineral  (iron).  There  are  also 
minute  cavities  round  which  are  incrustations. 

Microscopieallyy  the  specimen  consists  of  a  cryptocrystalline  matrix, 
alteration-products  occurring  plentifully ;  few  recognizable  minerals 
occur ;  but  there  is  a  cloudy  altered  feldspar,  which  appears  to  be 
orthoclasic,  and  also  a  clear,  homogeneous,  triclinic  feldspar  with 
numerous  irregular  lines  passing  'through  tt,  along  which  alteration 
has  taken  place ;  quartz  is  present  in  small  quantities,  and  scales  of 
iron  carbonate. 
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LYI. — Si7PP08£D  Uppsb  Cambrian  Hocks  ik  thb  Gottktibs  op  Tysons 
AND  Mato.    By  G.  H.  Ktnahan,  M.B.I. A.,  &c. 

[Read,  December  8,  1879.] 

DtTBiNO  the  examination  of  the  Fintona  and  Curlew  Mountain  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Eeport  to  the  Academy  thereon,  the 
wild  hilly  tract  of  metamorphosed  rocks  extending  from  a  little  south 
of  Cookstown  westward  towards  Omagh  was  explored.  In  this  area 
some  of  the  more  notahle  hills  are  Craigballyharky,  Craigardhessiaghy 
Garragrim,  Creggaunconroe,  Carrickmore,  &c.  Beasons  will  now  be 
given  for  believing  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  this  district  are  of 
Cambrian  age. 

Let  us  first  consider  their  stratigraphical  position.  This  will  be 
best  determined,  if  it  can  be  determined,  by  their  apparent  relations 
with  the  f ossiliferous  rocks  of  the  small  district  at  Pomeroy,  which, 
from  their  fossils,  are  generally  regarded,  and  with  good  reason,  as 
Cambro-Silurian ;  though  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  proved 
(they  may  well  be  of  similar  age  to  the  English  Caradoc).  The 
principal  points  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  are  tiieir  similarity  to  the 
f ossiliferous  rocks  which,  at  Lisbellaw,  in  the  Co.  Fermanagh,  are 
undoubtedly  covered  unconformably  by  the  red  arenaceous  Silurian 
rocks  (Dingle  grits).  Moreover,  in  the  low  country  a  little  north  of 
Creggaunconroe,  the  numerous  large  angular  blocks  of  the  arenaceous 
red  Silurian  rocks  seem  to  be  nearly  in  situ,  which  would  suggest  that 
an  outlier  of  these  rocks  rests  directly  on  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  blocks  have  been  carried  northward 
to  their  present  site  by  ice ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  eeems  to  be 
against  such  a  supposition.  First,  the  shapes  of  the  bosses  of  rock  in 
the  hills  northward  of  Pomeroy  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ice  was  going 
Bouthward ;  secondly,  the  drift  of  the  country  south  of  these  hills  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks;  and  thirdly,  no  large 
blocks  of  these  arenaceous  red  Silurian  rocks  are  found  in  the  country 
between  this  assemblage  of  blocks  and  what  are  evidentlv  their  parent 
rocks  near  Pomeroy.  This,  however,  although  suggestive,  is  not  of 
great  weight;  for  if  the  ancient  metamorphic  rocks  were  hills  in  the 
Silurian  sea,  arenaceous  deposits  may  have  accumulated  on  one  side, 
and  argillaceous  on  the  other.  The  age  of  these  Pomeroy  f ossiliferous 
rocks  is  a  subject  that  I  hope  to  enter  into  more  fully  at  a  future 
time. 

These  altered  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks  are  undoubtedly  of 
much  greater  age  than  the  overlying  fossUiferous  Pomeroy  rocks ;  as 
they  were  contorted,  ruptured,  upheaved,  metamorphosed,  and  de- 
nuded prior  to  the  latter  accumulating  on  and  against  them.     If  the 
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Cambro-Silurian  age  of  the  Pomeroj  fosBiliferoas  rocks  is  conceded*  iC 
Bimplifies  the  matter;  as  the  rocks  in  the  hills  to  the  north  and  north- 
west are  much  older,  and  must,  therefore,  belong  either  to  the 
Cambrian  or  an  older  formation.  To  the  northward  and  north- 
westward sides  of  the  altered  eruptive  rocks  of  the  hills  thero  is  a 
considerable  thickness  of  apparently  overlying  schists,  generally  sap- 
posed  to  be  metamorphosed  Cambro-Siloiian. 

The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  the  apparent  stratigraphical 
position  of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  seem  to  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  petrological  characters  of  the  eruptive  rocks  associ- 
ated with  them. 

In  Craigballyharky  and  its  neighbourhood  the  rocks  aro  princi- 
pally varieties  of  hornblende  rock,  that  is,  basic  eruptive  rocks  and 
tufPs,  which  have  been  changed  by  metamorphic  action.  These,  as  ia 
usu^y  the  case,  aro  very  variable  in  composition ;  as,  however,  they 
aro  moro  or  less  similar  to  the  different  varieties  of  hornblende  rock  in 
West  Galway,  elsewhere  described,^  it  is  unnecessary  to  re-describe 
them  here.  Traversing  and  breaking  up  through  these  rocks,  especi- 
ally in  Craigballyharky,  are  veins  of  GhJwav  granite  of  the  '*  Omey 
type,"  and  a  black  granite  very  like  one  found  near  Furbogh  and 
in  other  places  in  West  Galway,  except  that  in  the  Co.  Gralway 
amphibole  and  titanite  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  while  in  the  Co. 
Tyrone  they  seem  to  be  rare. 

In  the  neighbouring  hills  (Craigardhessiagh  and  Garragrim)  the 
rocks,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  an  intrusion  of  the  '^  Omey  type'* 
granite.  They  are,  however,  more  or  less  cut  up  and  traversed  by 
dykes  and  courses  of  a  very  siliceous  compact  granite,  common  as  a 
vein  rock  in  Galway,  and  similar  to  the  rock  called  granitite  by  Bose. 
The  mass  of  the  granite  in  this  hill  has  been  called  '*  Syenitic 
granite,"  by  which,  I  suppose,  homblendic  granite  is  intended.  The 
rock,  however,  seems  scarcely  to  come  under  this  classification,  as  its 
essential  constituents  are  quartz,  two,  and  in  places  three,  feldspars, 
black  and  white  micas,  the  first  predominating ;  pyrite,  and  in  places 
amphibole  :  the  last,  however,  seems  to  be  more  an  accessory  mineral 
than  an  essential.  In  every  respect  this  rock  agrees  with  that 
described  in  the  Memoir b  of  the  Oeological  Survey  as  the  ''Omey  tyx^" 
of  the  Galway  granite. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  district  now  described,  the  rocks  are 
principally  varieties  of  hornblende  rock  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
Errisbeg,  Errismore,  and  other  places  in  West  Galwav ;  while  here,  as 
there,  some  of  the  rocks  are  changed  by  methylotic  action  into 
ophite,  steatite,  and  allied  rocks.  These  rocks  in  West  Galway  are 
found  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  t^e  ''  Great  Micalite  series,"  which, 


^  '^  Granitic  and  other  Ingenite  Rocks  of  Yar  Connaught  and  the  Loirer  Owle, 
Froceedingf  S.  L  A.^  2nd  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  102,  et  teq. 
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I  think,  are  probably  equivalents  of  part  of  the  **  Arenig  group"  of 
Wales,  put  by  some  geologists  among  the  Cambrians. 

These  two  lines  of  evidence,  stratigraphical  and  petrological, 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  these  Tyrone  rocks  now  in  question 
are  of  Cambrian  age. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  incidentally,  that  breaking  up  through 
these  metamorphic  eruptive  and  sedimenta^  rocks  are  masses  of  a  much 
more  recent  granite^  or  elvan,  similar  to  the  pre-Carboniferous  granite 
rocks  at  Camdaisy,  Co.  Berry,  and  more  or  less  like  the  granite  and 
elvan  of  Lugnanoon,  Co.  Gkdway.  As  this  granite,  in  the  intrusion 
near  Mullanmore  Bridge  (north  of  Carrickmore,  or  Termon  Rock), 
graduates  into  elvan,  and  the  latter  into  a  quartzitic  eurite,  closely 
allied  in  composition  to  the  eurites  which,  south  of  Pomeroy  and 
elsewhere,  are  interstratified  with  the  arenaceous  red  Silurian  rocks, 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  here,  as  in  West  Galway,  and  South- 
west Mayo,  these  granites  and  elvans  are  the  granitic  roots  of  the 
Silurian  bedded  eruptive  rocks. 

The  second  tract  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  in  North- 
east Mayo,  southward  of  Charlestown,  and  westward  of  Ballaghader- 
reen.  The  rocks  of  that  area  were  classed  by  Griffith,  and  subsequently 
by  Jukes,  as  ancient  metamorphic  rocks ;  but  more  recently  they  have 
been  called  '*  Felstones"  and  **  Upper  Silurian." 

Mapping  some  of  these  rocks  as  felstones  is  so  far  correct,  that 
the  rocks  so  called  are  granulites,  or  leptynites  (metamorphic  fel- 
stone),  rocks  which  many  petrologists  include  among  the  felstones;' 
but  mapping  any  of  them  as  "  Upper  Silurian"  must  be  incorrect,  as 
it  is  evident  that  these  metamorphic  rocks  were  ruptured,  upturned, 
metamorphosed,  and  denuded  prior  to  the  still  unaltered  Silurian 
rocks  being  deposited  on  them.  In  the  conglomeritic  Silurian  rocks 
of  Cranmore  and  elsewhere  fragments  of  these  metamorphic  rocks  are 
conspicuous. 

These  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  country  southward  of  Charles- 
town  are  in  many  respects  very  like  those  in  the  Tyrone  hills  to  the 
north  of  Pomeroy;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  them  so  confidently, 


First,  only  a  small  tract  is  exposed,  which  at  one  side  is  overlaid 
unconformably  by  Silurian  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  Carboniferous ; 
therefore,  although  we  are  aware  that  they  must  be  older  than  the 
8ilurian,  yet  we  cannot  positively  prove  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Cambro-Silurian. 

Secondly,  in  many  respects  they  are  more  or  less  similar  to  some  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Iholough  and  Zetiermtdlen  series  (S.  W.  Mayo  and 
West  Galway),  in  which  are>  fossils  pronounced  to  be  Cambro- 
Silurian. 


'  Rutley  sayB  that  granulite,  or  leptynite,  has  the  same  relation  to  felstone  an 
gneiss  has  to  granite. 

U.  I.  ▲.  FBOC,  SEB.  II.,  VOL.  UI. — tCIBNCE.  2  D 
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What  I,  therefore,  now  put  forward  in  r 
age  of  the  rocka  now  in  question  is  only 
appear  to  me  that  they  are  a  portion  of  the  ro 
hills  called  Benbo  and  Slieveslish,  south  and  e 
Co.  Sligo,  TheBO  latter  rocks  are  rery  simila 
rocks  in  the  West  Galway  section  ;  rooks  whi 
Papers  read  before  the  A.cademy  and  elsewh< 
Cambrians  below  the  passage  beds  between  the 
Silurian  formations. 
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« 

What  Ij  therefore,  now  put  forward  in  respect  to  the  Cambrian 
age  of  the  rocks  now  in  question  is  only  conjectural.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  they  are  a  portion  of  the  rocks  which  occur  in  the 
hills  called  Benbo  and  Sliereslish,  south  and  eastward  of  Lough  GilL 
Co.  Sligo.  These  latter  rocks  are  very  similar  to  some  of  the  lower 
rocks  in  the  West  Galway  section  ;  rocks  which,  as  shown  in  former 
Papers  read  bef oro  the  Academy  and  elsewhere,  aro  probably  Upper 
Cambrians  below  the  passage  beds  between  the  Cambrian  and  Cambro- 
Silurian  formations. 
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LVII.  —  Oir  THE  OsTBOLooT  OF  TWO  Negboes.  By  Alexander 
Macuister,  M.  D.y  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Ghiiurgery,  Uni- 
yersity  of  Dublin. 

[Bead,  NoTomber  30,  1880.] 

Two  well-grown  male  adult  Negroes  were  receiyed,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  subject-supply,  in  the  Dissecting  Kooms  of  the  University, 
and,  as  in  this  country  the  opportunities  of  such  dissections  are  rare, 
I  put  their  bodies  into  the  hands  of  the  most  careful  and  senior  of 
our  students,  who,  under  my  constant  personal  superintendence,  made 
yery  thorough  examinations  of  all  the  systems  of  their  bodies. 

In  this  and  the  following  short  records  I  have  summarized  the 
results  of  the  notes  made  by  these  gentlemen.  • 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  wlule  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
it  might  be  expected  that  Negroes  would  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  subjects  dissected  in  America,  yet  the  anatomists  of  that  country 
have  not  given  to  us,  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner,  a  recoid 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  peculiarities.  The  few  meagre  anato- 
mical notes  hitherto  published  in  that  country  are  only  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  of  anatomists,  not  to  satisfy  it. 

The  Negroes  were  both  of  pure  African  descent,  well  developed, 
full-grown,  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  sailors.  No.  1  was  smaller, 
older,  about  44 ;  No.  2  was  5  feet  1 1  inches  in  height,  largely  de- 
veloped, younger,  about  35.  The  skeletons  of  both  have  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  are  now  placed  in  the  Ethnological  Collection 
in  the  College  Museum.  From  these  I  have  made  the  following 
notes : — 

The  skull  of  No.  1  is  prognathous,  dolichocephalic,  mesoseme, 
platyrhine,  hypselocephalic,  mesorhine.  Its  facial  angle,  as  measured 
by  the  alveolar  index,  is  1066,  and  its  measurements  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Fronto-iniac  arch  310mm.,  long  diameter  178mm.;  intermastoid 
arch  370mm.,  intermastoid  diameter  128  mm.,  greatest  width  131  mm.; 
height  139  mm. 

The  sagittal  suture  is  partly  ankylosed,  simply  toothed.  There  is 
a  large  left  and  small  right  parietal  foramen;  a  small  wormian  bone  in 
the  parieto-mastoid  suture  on  each  side ;  a  short  sphenoparietal  suture 
13  mm.  long  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  posterior  condyloid  hole, 
and  the  condyles  are  unsymmetrical,  the  right  being  dLorter  and 
divided  into  two  facets;  the  left  longer  and  undivided.  The  right 
anterior  condyloid  hole  is  divided  by  a  septum,  and  the  jugular  emi- 
nences are  large,  projecting  on  one  side  into  a  kind  of  paramastoid  pro- 
cess, while  there  is  a  small  spur  in  front  of  the  left  condyle  like  a  trace 
of  the  third  occipital  condyle. 

The  temporals  have  large  mastoid  processes,  a  post-glenoid  fissure, 
a  bony  bridge  crossing  the  jugular  foramen  on  each  ade  internally, 
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and  a  smaller  bony  bridge  passes  from  the  carotico-jagular  crest  to  the 
ex-occipital.  The  right  foramen  spinosum  is  in  the  line  of  the  suture, 
and  the  scaphoid  fossa  is  continuous  down  to  the  hamular  process. 

The  nasal  bones  are  prominent,  ridged,  narrow  above  and  wide 
below ;  the  lachrymal  has  a  sharp  crest,  a  middle  and  inferior  process, 
a  short  lachrymo-ethmoidal  suture  I  cm.  long.  The  malar  has  a  pos- 
terior temporal  process,  and  the  infra-orbital  canal  is  very  oblique, 
looking  downwards  and  inwards,  with  a  sharp  crescentic  outer  edge. 
The  anterior  nasal  spine  is  double  and  prominent. 

The  teeth  are  large,  the  lower  molars  with  much- wrinkled 
crowns;  the  third  lower  has  its  fifth  hindmost  cusp  large,  and  its  other 
cusps  divided  by  secondary  furrows.  The  right  third  upper  molar  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  first,  and  a  diastema,  6  mm.  long,  intervenes 
between  the  second  premolar  and  the  first  molar  on  the  right  side 
above.       • 

The  lower  incisors  are  strongly  curved,  concave  backwards.  The 
alveolar  parabola  of  the  lower  jaw  measures  57  mm.  from  before  back- 
wards, and  62  mm.  transversely  across  the  third  molar.  The  semi- 
ellipse  of  the  upper  teeth  is  50  mm.  in  its  semiaxis  major  and  62  mm. 
in  its  axis  minor. 

The  mandibles  are  large,  strong,  87  mm.  from  angle  to  angle, 
70  mm.  in  height  at  the  condyle,  which  was  29  mm.  in  transverse 
breadth;  the  outer  points  of  the  two  condyles  were  125mm.  apart, 
while  the  inner  were  77*5. 

The  ekull  of  No.  2  was  larger,  finer,  more  massive,  prognathous, 
dolichocephalic,  cryptozygous,  microsome,  platyrhinal,  and  having  the 
the  following  measurements: — Greatest  length  188*5 mm. ;  greatest 
breadth,  supramastoid  136  mm.,  interparietal  132  mm.;  greatest  height 
140  mm.;  fronto-iniao  arch  350  mm.;  intermastoid  arch  380  mm.; 
orbital  index  75*5 ;  cephalic  index  72*3. 

In  many  respects  it  resembled  that  of  No.  1,  but  showed  the  fol- 
lowing differences : — 

The  coronal  suture  is  uncommonly  gyrated  on  each  side,  and  the 
spheno-parietal  suture  is  absent,  as  the  squamosal  on  both  sides  arti- 
culates with  the  frontal.  The  left  occipital  condyle  is  wider  and 
longer,  the  right  narrower  and  shorter,  and  both  anterior  condyloid 
holes  are  undivided,  both  posteriors  wanting.  The  stylohyals  axe 
short,  while  in  No.  1  they  are  very  long,  ankylosed,  and  the  jugular 
holes  are  only  imperfectly  bridged.  The  upper  band  of  the  pterygo- 
spinous  ligament  is  ossified,  and  the  scaphoid  fossa  is  sm^.  The 
nasal  bones  are  typically  flattened  and  nearly  of  equal  width  through- 
out; the  lachrymal  has  a  very  short  ethmoidal  suture,  8  mm.  long,  and 
a  slight  trace  of  a  superior  process. 

The  scapular  index  of  No.  1  is  -73°,  of  No.  2  is  '71.  In  No.  1  the 
clavicles  are  markedly  unsymmetrical,  the  right  being  150  mm.,  the 
left  132  mm.  long.  The  left  humerus  has  an  intercondyloid  per- 
foration. The  tibiss  are  nearly  platycnemic ;  and  each  femur  has  a 
well-marked  tuberculum  colli  anterior. 
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The  sacrum  is  short  and  curved,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  small 
female,  and  the  first  rib  articulated  with  the  seventh  cervical  on  the 
left.  The  atlas  has  a  complete  (left)  and  an  incomplete  (right)  bridge 
on  the  posterior  arch  over  the  vertebral  artery. 

No.  2  is  a  much  more  massive  skeleton,  with  two  small  ribs  on  the 
first  lumbar  vertebrse,  a  perfectly  detached  first  sacral  vertebrae  ;  the 
sacrum  with  a  strong  downly-directed  spur  on  its  lower  left  side. 
The  ossa  innominata  were  enormously  solid ;  when  dried,  one  weighed 
lib.,  the  other  ilb.  All  the  bones  have  their  crests  much  exagge- 
rated. 

The  femur  has  a  strong  supra-condyloid  spur ;  the  calcaneum  pro- 
jects an  inch  and  three-quarters  behind  the  tibia. 

The  humeri  are  very  much  flattened  at  their  lower  end,  and  the 
forearm  bones  are  markedly  unsymmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 

The  special  points  of  interest  in  these  two  skeletons  are  »  1st,  their 
respective  intermembral  lengths ;  2nd,  their  general  cranial  charac- 
ters. 


APPEISJDLX.  A. 

Table  of  Measttbexents. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Bight  Badius, 

greatest  length, 

26-3 

281 

Left  Badius, 

>>            >> 

26-5 

27-2 

Bight  Ulna, 

i»            »> 

290 

29-7 

• 

Left  Ulna, 

27-9 

29-4 

Bight  Humerus, 

>»            »> 

31-3 

33*5 

Left  Humerus, 

>>            >> 

30-7 

33*5 

Bight  Clavicle, 

>i            » 

150 

15-5 

Left  Clavicle, 

>»            >i 

13-2 

15-5 

Femur, 

>»            i> 

460 

470 

Tibia, 

>>            >> 

38-0 

42-0 

Fibula, 

> 

>»            >> 

380 

40-0 

350 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Tablx  of  Ivdicbs. 


Intermembral  (right), 
Intermembral  (left), 
Femoro-tibial,     .     . 


Tibio  Fibular, 


Homero-radial  (right), 
Humero-iadial  (left),    . 
Humero-ulnar  (right), 
Humero-ulnar  (left),     . 
Radio-ulnar  (right), 


Radio-ulnar  (left). 


Altitudinal  Cephalic,    . 
Latitudinal  Cephalic,    . 


Orbital. 
Nasal,   . 
Scapular, 


No.  1. 


710 
690 
82-6 
1000 
84*0 
83-0 
950 
900 
900 
940 
780 
73-5 
86-8 
500 
730 


No.  2. 


710 
700 
893 
95-2 
851 
82-4 
890 
90-0 
910 
920 
740 
72-3 
81-7 
570 
710 
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LVllI. — Thxxe  Yeass'  Obsjeetatiovs  op  the  Tides  at  Liyebpool 
(Fleetwood).  By  the  Bey.  James  Peaeson,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  late 
Scholar  (15tii  Wrangler)  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Yicar  of 
Fleetwood. 

[Bead,  December  13,  1880.] 

It  is  now  two  years  ago  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
Academy  on  the  above  subject,  and  it  is  ten  years  at  least  since  I  first 
began  a  close  application  to  the  study  of  it.     During  all  this  inter- 
Tal  I  have  been  making  a  continuous  system  of  observations,  and  have 
compared  them  with  the  results  of  theory,  so  as  to  form  an  exact 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  method  of  computation  which  my  own 
investigation  led  me  to  adopt  was  true  to  nature.     It  is  a  subject 
which  becomes  more  fascinating  the  more  it  is  indulged  in.    Few  care 
to  give  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  fewer  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  effect  of  barometric  changes  and  atmospheric  gra- 
dients  so  as  to  eliminate  these  disturbing  causes  from  the  general 
effects.    Mrs.  Somerville  designated  the  state  of  the  theory  of  the 
tides  in  her  time  as  "  a  reproach  to  science  "  ;  and  even  Dr.  Whewell, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  complains  of  want  of 
success.    Under  those  circumstances  there  is  every  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  the  study.     Like  an  unploughed  field,  it  demands  cul- 
tivation, and  the  more  because  so  few  care  to  work  in  it.    Although 
recently  a  renewed  effort  has  been  made,  and  a  fresh  theory,  based  on 
a  Harmonic  Analysis,  has  been  adopted,  aided  by  a  complicated  and 
expensive  machine  which  is  to  facilitate  calculation,  yet  no  practical 
tables  have  been  forthcoming  which  may  be.  submitted  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  so  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of 
our  country  is  concerned,  viz.,  the  Port  of  Liverpool.    At  this  station 
we  have  two  superimposed  tides  of  27^  feet  mean  range  arriving  at 
the  same  instant,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  force  of  gravitation  may  be  as 
plainly  seen  in  action  as  the  movement  of  the  machinery  of  a  watch  is 
discerned  by  noticing  the  motion  of  the  seconds-hand.    Hitherto  the 
only  tide-tables  put  into  circulation  have  been  (1)  those  published  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  (2)  those  originated  by  the  Eev.  Goorge  Holden,  M.  A., 
and  printed  in  Liverpool,  and  (3)  the  Admiralty  tables  issued  in  Lon- 
don.   The  first  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  second,  but  the 
mode  of  computation  adopted  in  producing  them  is  kept  an  inviolable 
secret.    On  this  point  Dr.  Whewell  writes  as  follows  ^"History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  255): — "Art,  in  tnis  instance, 
having  cast  off  her  legitimate  subordination  to  Science,  or  rather, 
being  deprived  of  the  guidance  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Science  to 
afford,  resumed  her  ancient  practices  of  exclnsiveness  and  mystery. 
Liverpool,  London,  and  other  places,  had  their  tide-tables,  constructed 
byundivulged  methods,  which  methods,  in  some  instances  at  least. 
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were  handed  down  from  father  to  eon,  for  several  generations,  u 
family  poseeasioa;  and  the  publicatiou  of  new  tables,  accompanii 
by  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  calculation,  was  resented  as  an  infting 
ment  of  the  rights  of  property."  I  am  not  aware  that  the  myste] 
has  even  yet  been  divulged,  though  I  am  sure  much  progress  h 
been  made  towards  its  solution  by  an  independent  inquiry. 

The  first  object  of  such  an  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  whii 
regulate  what  is  tecbnically  called  the  "  diurnal  inequality."  This 
is  which  causes  the  spring-tides  sometimes  to  increase  successiTely  t 
irregular  steps,  each  being  alternately  greater  and  lesa  than  the  oi 
preceding,  and  sometimes  to  succeed  each  other  by  continuous  incr 
ments  of  height.  This,  though  due  to  the  changes  of  the  moou's  ai 
sun's  declination,  as  its  ultimate  cause,  is  much  dependent  on  the  co: 
figuration  of  land  and  water  in  the  regions  through  which  the  tid 
wave  has  to  traTcrse;  and  Br.  Whewell'a  statement  may  still  be  safe 
endorsed — "  Although  Laplace's  conjecture,  that  in  the  moving  flu 
the  motions  must  have  a  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  force 
may  in  some  oases  of  the  problem  be  verified,  this  cannot  be  done 
the  actual  case  where  the  revolving  motion  of  the  ocean  is  preventi 
by  the  intramon  of  tracts  of  land,  running  nearly  from  pole  to  pole 
He  adds :  "  I  am  not  aware  that  for  such  a  case  anything  has  bet 
done  to  bring  the  hydrodynamicai  theory  of  oceanic  tides  into  agre 
ment  with  observation." 

Now  it  is  precisely  for  the  object  of  bringing  theory  into  agre 
ment  with  observation  that  the  method  has  been  devised  to  which 
wish  to  call  attention — a  method  which  has  been  embodied  for  sever 
years  past  in  the  Admiralty  Tables.  It  is  based  on  a  modification 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Tables,  and  rests  on  the  equilibrium  theory 
Beruouilli,  and  it  embodies  the  law  which  regulates  the  dium 
inequality.  I  propose  to  submit  the  method  to  the  same  test  to  whi( 
all  the  other  consequences  of  gravitation  have  been  submitted,  viz.- 
the  calculation  of  tables,  and  the  continued  and  orderly  comparison  i 
these  with  observation.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  we  eha 
select  a  period  of  time  when  settied  weather  indicates  that  atm< 
spheric  disturbing  causes  have  had  a  minimum  effect,  the  error  froi 
accuracy  being  in  each  case  pointed  out,  and  a  note  being  made  of  tli 
atmospheric  conditions. 

Our  first  record  will  show  tea  saooessive  tides  in  Februari 
1878 :— 
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Date. 

Calcu- 
lation. 

Obaer- 
vation. 

Error. 

Barom.,  Wind,  &c. 

1878. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

in. 

Feb.    13, 

M. 

19-7 

19-7 

0 

29-9,  8.,  slight. 

E. 

?0-3 

20-2 

-  1 

300,  W.,     „ 

14, 

M. 

21-2 

210 

-  2 

l>         ^'f           9t 

E. 

2111 

22-2 

+  3 

tt         t>               >> 

15, 

M. 

23-8 

23-9 

+  1 

»>         »>                >> 

1 

E. 

24-6 

24-8 

+  2 

30- 1,  S.W.,  fresh. 

16, 

M. 

2510 

25-8 

-  2 

30-2,     „ 

E. 

26-6 

26-4 

-  2 

„     S.,       slight. 

17, 

M. 

27-11 

28-1 

+  2 

30- 1,  8.W.,  fresh. 

E. 

28-0 

28-8 

+  8 

30*0,     „       strong. 

18. 

29-4 

29-6 

+  2 

,,       ,,      abating. 

1 

E. 

Our  next  comparisons  shall  be  taken  from  the  month  of  April  in 
the  same  year : — 


Date. 

1 

Calcu- 
lation. 

Obser- 
Tation. 

Error. 

Barom.,  Wind,  &e. 

1878. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

in. 

Apr.     8, 

M. 

23-3 

23-6 

+  3 

30-1,  S.S.W.,  strong. 

E. 

2210 

2210 

0 

„    S.S.E.,      „ 

9. 

M. 

22-2 

2110 

-  4 

30-2,     „ 

E. 

21-6 

211 

-  5 

>>        ^'9                      >» 

10, 

M. 

20-8 

2011 

-  3 

„     „           fresh. 

E. 

1911 

1911 

0 

„     „          slight. 

11, 

M. 

1911 

1911 

0 

„     S.E.,        „ 

E. 

19-8 

19-6 

-  2 

>i       »»     ^.,    ,, 

12, 

M. 

20-2 

1911 

-  3 

„     S.8.E.,     ,, 

E. 

2010 

20-8 

-  2 

„         „      calm. 

13, 

M. 

221 

22-2 

+  1 

301,  8., 

E. 

2211 

23-3 

+  4 

30-0,  8.  W.,  signal  out. 

H, 

M. 

24-5 

24-5 

0 

„       „      sHght. 

E. 

2411 

25-3 

+  4 

i>     "•»         »> 

15, 

M. 

26-6 

26-7 

+  1 

30-1,  W.8.W.,  fresh. 

E. 

270 

270 

0 

,,         „          calm. 

M. 

28-5 

28-9 

+  4 

„     8.,          slight. 

E. 

28-2 

28-3 

+  1 

29-9,  S.W.,        „ 

M. 

291 

290 

-  1 

E. 

28-9 

28-7 

-  2 

„    W.S.W.,  „ 

M. 

291 

290 

-  1 

w 

I 

E. 
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The  tnonthe  of  August  and  September,    1880,  shall  supply  c 
next  quotations :  — 


DaU.; 

Clcn- 
ktion. 

Ohter- 

»ation. 

Error. 

ButMD..  Wind,  *c. 

1880. 

fl    in 

ft.  in. 

Aug.  24 

M. 

27-8 

276 

-  2 

30'4,  N.W.,  slight. 

E. 

25-6 

25-6 

„     N.,         „ 

25 

M. 

261 

260 

_  1 

E. 

240 

243 

+  3 

30"3,  s!.  Bar.  Mlin 

26 

M. 

24-2 

24-3 

+  1 

302,  „    aUght 

E, 

22-6 

2210 

+  4 

,,     8.W.,     „ 

27 

M. 

22-7 

22-4 

-  3 

30  3,  calm. 

E. 

20-10 

211 

+  3 

30-4.  N.W.,  fresh. 

28 

M. 

20-5 

204 

_  1 

30-6,     „        alight. 

E. 

19-2 

19-7 

+  5 

„     E.,           „ 

29 

M. 

188 

18-9 

+  1 

30-4,  N.E.,        „ 

E. 

16  7 

18-4 

30-3,    „  freshbrecz 

30 

M. 

18-8 

18-8 

30-2,  E.,  ^ht. 

E. 

19-4 

19-9 

+  5 

..     8..      „ 

31. 

M. 

196 

19-7 

+  1 

303,  calm. 

E. 

2010 

21-3 

t  5 

304,  8.,  slight. 

Sept.  1, 

M. 

21  1 

21-6 

+  5 

„     S.S.W.,   fres 

signal  out. 

E. 

22-6 

22-7 

+  1 

30-5.,  8.,  slight. 

2, 

M. 

22-10 

22-7 

-  3 

30-6.,  S.W.,  sUght. 

E. 

24-3 

24-2 

3. 

M. 

24-4 

240 

-  4 

30"5,N.W.W.,Biigt 

E. 

25-8 

25-5 

30-4,  calm. 

1, 

M. 

25-6 

25-6 

30-3,  8.S.W.,  calm 

E. 

26-11 

2610 

_  1 

30-2,  S.W.,  slight. 

5, 

M. 

26 '5 

26-6 

+  1 

„     8.S.W.,  gustj 

E. 

27-9 

27-4 

"" 

„     depression     a 
pioaching. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obserre  how  important  it 
not  only  to  ascertain  the  normal  height  of  the  tide,  but  also  t 
amount  of  the  correction  to  he  applied  in  consequence  of  atmosphe 
disturbances.  Where  so  many  causes  are  combined,  nothing  I: 
patient  experience  and  judgment  will  effect  this.  The  most  likt 
means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  prediction  is  to  notice  the  snccessi 
changes  of  sea-level  from  day  to  day,  and  add  or  subtract  according 
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LIX. — RB8BASCHSS    ON   AinHTAL    PaKALLAX,    HADS    AT    DiTKSIKX.      By 

BoBEBT  S.  Ball^  LL.B.,  F.B.S.,  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

[Beftdt  January  10, 1881.] 

Ik  the  following  Paper  I  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  at  Bnnsink  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  full  details  will  appear  in  the  publications  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, Party.  Some  of  the  results  have  already  been  recorded  in 
the  Journals  which  are  more  specially  devoted  to  Astronomy  (see  J^^^ 
Noticuy  B.A.8.,  Kov.  1880,  Jan.  1881,  and  Urania,  No.  1).  The  three 
objects  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  are  the  stars  known  as 
61  Cygni,  F  m  242,  and  Groombridge  1618. 

(61  CreHi). 

In  1838  Bessel  commenced  a  series  of  measures  from  the  central 
point  between  the  two  components  of  61  Cygni  to  the  two  other  stars 
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Pig.  1. — 61  Cygni  and  CompariflQn  Stazs. 

a  and  i  (see  Pig.  1).    a  is  a  star  of  the  8*8  'mag.,  and  is  known  as 
BD +3r,  4173 ;  wlule  J  is  a  star  of  the  8-6  mag.,  known  as  BD  +  37% 

B.  I.  ▲.  PBOC.,  OB.  n.  VOL.  m. — BdlMCB.  2  F 
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4179.  The  remit  of  a  most  elaboTste  series  ot  meaBores  made  vi 
the  heliometei  gare  for  61  Cygni  a  parallax  of  abont  one-tliiid  of 
second. 

Fifteen  ^ears  later,  Strare  undertook  a  new  detennination  of  t 
parallax  of  61  Cjgni,  which  had  hj  that  time  moved  into  the  podti' 
marked  1863,  Fig.  1.  The  comparison  star  employed  by  Strnve  w 
of  the  9-4  mag.,  BD  +  38°,  4345.  He  employed  measures  of  the  d: 
tance  and  podtion  an^e  of  61  (B)  Cyg.  from  the  compariBon  sti 
The  result  of  Strnve's  labours  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  parallax 
61  Cygni  was  half  a  second. 

Considerable  donbt  existed  as  to  which  result  was  the  correct  ot 
Anwera,'  on  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  was  inclined  to  agi 
with  Struve,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  settling  the  difference  tt 
Dr.  Bhinnow  commenced  the  work.  It  had,  however,  been  but  lit 
more  than  commenced  when  Dr.  Briinnow  resigned  his  position  at  Dv 
sink,  and  on  me,  as  his  successor,  devolved  the  task  of  continuing  a 
completing  the  work.  A  first  instalment  of  the  ObservationB,  and 
discussion  of  the  result,  has  been  already  given  in  Fait  III.,  Dtrnti 
OhMmratioiu.  I  now  give  a  further  instalment,  completing  the  obsi 
vations  made  by  myself.  The  final  discussian  of  the  entire  sen 
which  amalgamates  Dr.  Briinnow's  work  and  my  own,  must  be  po 
poned  until  the  publication  of  Fart  V.  of  Ztuntini  Olttrcatwuu. 

Dr.  Briinnow  employed  the  star  BD  +  38°,  4351,  95  mag.,  for  t 
comparison.  On  Slst  March,  1878,  I  found  that  this  star  follow 
61  (A)  Cygni  in  51'-5  and  66"'5,  north.  Briinnow  had  ascertain 
that  the  measurement  of  difference  of  declination  could  be  made  wi 
extreme  accuracy  by  the  South  equatorial,  and  consequently  it  was  ( 
method  of  differences  of  declination  that  he  employed.  The  first  ser 
<A  observations  were  made  with  61  (A)  Cygni,  and  from  them  I  < 
duced  a  parallax  of  0"'46S4,  practically  agreeing  with  Stmve'a  reEni 
See  JhMtink  Oiitnatioiu,  Fort  III.,  pp.  16-40. 

In  the  series  now  under  discassion  I  employed  the  /oBowtng  s 
61  (B)  Cygni,  which  had  then  moved  into  the  position  marli 
1878  on  the  figure..  This  series  was  commenced  on  18tb  Septemb 
187B,  and  concluded  on  2nd  October,  1879. 

On  each  night  of  observation  it  was  usual  to  take  four  compli 
measures  of  the  difference  of  declination.  Each  complete  measure  v 
derived  from  four  readings  of  the  screws,  followed  by  four  after  f 
wires  had  been  crossed.  The  final  result  adopted  for  each  night  v 
the  mean  of  the  foir  complete  measures. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  observations,  and  the  metl 
employed  in  their  reduction,  I  here  give  the  series  of  measures  tak 
on  the  16th  November,  1878,  a  date  which  I  have  selected  at  lando 
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ie  MtatwrnoMtt  ofiht  BiffertHet  of  Stelinatitm  beivMn  61  (B) 
lygni  andBD  +  38°,  4361,  on  16«  Novtmbtr,  1878. 


STBwn. 

Screw  r. 

Screw  n. 

SereurL 

Screw  II. 

Scrawl. 

Screw  n. 

40627 

66783 

S2I39 

64318 

40047 

55500 

13448 

40698 

6S86T 

32134 

64163 

40177 

SS662 

32606 

40637 

65902 

32063 

64176 

40237 

56601 

32640 

40fiS7 

55921 

32074 

64097 

40367 

564S3 

32633 

33SSG 

184317 

401S4 

55908 

32U3 

83667 

40863 

32363 

6421S 

40142 

66607 

32263 

63293 

41103 

323eS 

84202 

40113 

56718 

32303 

63387 

41088 

Mm 

64213 

40095 

S570S 

3234S 

63164 

4I22B 

of  these  eight  columns  had  fint  to  be  rednced  to  lecondi, 
complished  by  adding  together  the  four  larger  numbers  in 
mn,  and  subtracting  from  the  result  the  aum  of  the  four 
imbeis.  j?,jr.  for  the  first  column  this  result  is  32275.  This 
multiplied  by  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  the  micrometer 
at  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  (39°'9).  The  result 
J  is  36"-292.  In  a  similar  manner  the  moTcment  of  Screw  II. 
and  column  givee  37"224.  Thus  the  first  sot  of  measures  on 
in  question  gives  for  the  apparent  total  distance  the  result 
This  ,mu8t,  however,  receive  a  correction  of  -f  0"'026  on 
E  refraction,  and  of  -  0"-031  on  account  of  reduction  for  aber- 
ecesdon,  and  nutation,  sothst  the  final  result  is  73"'dll.  In 
manner  we  have  for  each  of  the  other  sete  of  observationB  on 
;  in  question  73"'705,  73"'539,  73"-453.  The  mean  of  the 
ir  is  73"'552,  which  is  accordingly  taken  as  the  final  result 
lervationB  for  this  one  night. 

my  cases  the  number  of  complete  measures  was  less  than  four, 
been  found  convenieflt,  when  estimating  the  weight  attached 
ight's  work,  to  use  the  number  of  complete  measures  which 
a  obtained.     Thus,  for  the  night  just  considered,  the  weight 

18  4. 

oUowing  Table  contains  the  mean  results  of  the  observations 
veral  nights  which  are  included  in  the  present  series ; — 
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UN  SmiUt  of  thf  Ohunatioiu  of  the  JH^mm  m  Deelinatum  betwm 
61  (B)  Cygni  md 'SD  +  SBP,  4361,  ndiietd  /or  B^aetim  am 
Rtituium. 


Dxe. 

DiSmBa. 

Sate. 

DiSnencih 

Dite. 

rHfi«.c. 

1S7S. 

1876. 

1879. 

8«pt    IB, 

ir-w 

Not.    17, 

7y-«09 

April    30, 

72"-117 

..        >». 

n  -ess 

..        21, 

73  -607 

M.T       4, 

72  -229 

,.        28. 

73  -678 

„        26. 

73    616 

8. 

71  -907 

.,        26. 

7S  -813 

.,        28, 

T3  -437 

..        16. 

71  -601 

Oct.      18, 

73  -S20 

Dw>.       1. 

73  -S54 

„        22, 

71  -640 

2*r 

73  -ess 

6. 

73  -iS6 

JUM      10, 

71   m 

.,        26, 

73  -628 

8, 

73  •M2 

„         16. 

71    345 

,.       28. 
.,       29. 

73  -739 
73  -637 

„        30, 

1879. 

Jan.       S, 

73  -268 
73  -400 

..        28, 
July     26, 

71  -les 
70  -868 

.,       31, 

73  -707 

..       16. 

73  -870 

SepL    IT, 

70  -424 

Not.      1, 

78  -802 

»        18, 

73  -326 

Ort.       2, 

70  -818 

8. 

73  -683 

Apifl    10, 

72  -512 

..       18. 

73  -U2 

„         10, 

72    MB 

A  glanoe  at  these  results  exHbito,  in  a  coiupicaoiu  maimer,  the  lar; 
proper  motion  ot  61  (fi)  Crgni  relatively  to  the  star  irhioh  has  bee 
chosen  for  comparisoD.  To  clear  the  obaerratioDB  from  the  grossi 
part  of  the  effects  of  proper  motion,  it  became  neoesaa^  to  adopt  t 
^proxiinate  valne  of  the  relative  annaal  proper  motion  in  dedinatin 
The  former  series  of  observations  had  conclnsiTely  eetaUished  the  tn 
that  the  comparison  star  is  not  affected  by  any  considerable  prop 
motion.  I  therefore  felt  warranted  in  assaming  Argelandar's  v«lne  < 
the  absolute  proper  motion  of  61  B  Cygni  in  declination  as  appraz 
mately  the  relatiye  proper  motion.  The  value  in  question  is  +  3"'01 
{Potitionet  Mtdite,  p.  27). 

The  mean  epoch  of  the  entire  series  of  observations  is  1B79'06 
The  mean  value  of  tbe  observed  differences  of  declination  is  72"-8S64 
The  assumed  epoch  is  1879'0,  whence,  applying  a  correction  of  -f  -208( 
for  proper  motion,  we  have  as  the  adopted  mean  difference  of  dedin 
tione  at  the  epoch  73"'06414. 
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[lutioiiE  of  conditicm  are  now  fonned  in  the  ububI  manner. 
le  mean  distance  atthe  epochiBaBBUinedtobe73"-06414-z; 
ralne  of  the  proper  motion  in  declination  is  asramed  to  be 
/ ;  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  sn  obfierred  difference  of 
1  for  parallax  w  is  -  [9-92229]  cob(0  -  121°  39')  *n.  The 
to  be  applied  for  a  possible  dmerence  k  between  tlie  coeffl- 
berration  of  the  two  stars  is  -  [9-92229]  Eiin  (©  - 121"  39")  k. 
g;  the  eqnstionB,  I  obtain 

X  =  +  0"0227  ±  0"0194, 
r'  -  -  0"-0878  t  0"-0705, 
w  =  +  0"-4676  i  0"0321, 
K  =  +  0"0719  t  0"-03U. 

m  of  the  sqnaieB  of  the  abwlnte  terms  is  6-l?2,  while  the 
sqoaree  of  the  reaidnalB  is  bnt  1-223,  Uie  weights  being  of 
'  '    ■  '  'q  each  case. 

i  observation  is  i  0"-1298,  whence  the 


rror  of  the  mean  of  fonr  observationB  which  fonn  a  complete 

me  night  is  i  0"'0649. 

;reement  of  the  present  parallax  of  0"'4676  with  that  of 
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0"'4654,  found  by  the  former  eeriei,  is  very  satiBfaotoiy.  The  bccoi 
dance  is  indeed  bo  close  th&t  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  to  som 
extent  due  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  These  inTOstigationa  confini 
the  supposition  that  the  HTninal  parallax  of  61  Cygni  is  nearer  the  hal 
second  lonnd  by  Struve  than  the  third  of  a  second  foimd  by  Beeeel. 

In  order  to  ^dt  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be  expected  u 
such  observations,  I  give  a  diagram  (Fig.  2)  which  repreoenta  the  pie 
sent  series  of  obserrations  on  the  assumption  of  a  patHllax  of  0"-467{ 
The  effect  of  auch  a  parallax  on  the  difference  of  declinations  canna 
exceed  0"'40.  The  dots  denote  the  obseryations,  and  the  curre  givt 
the  calculated  effect  of  parallax. 

Though  some  of  the  discrepancies  seem  large,   relatively  to  th 
total  amount  to  be  measured,  yet  the  greatest  divei^ence  of  the  obsei 
vation  from  the  curre  is  not  more  than  the  angle  subtended  by  a  pennj 
piece  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  nules. 
(P  m  242.) 

In  the  Monthly  Notice*,  vol.  xx.  p.  8,  ia  a  Paper  by  0.  StruT< 
"On  a  star  which  would  be  suitable  for  a  parallax  series."  The  sti 
in  question  i^  F  m  242,  its  position  for  18790  being  a  =  3"  59"  30 
and  8  =  37°  45'-3.  Argelander,  in  bis  Catalogue  of  560  stars,  hs 
pointed  out  that  F  in  242  probably  formed  a  wide  Sinaiy  systa 
with  the  next  following  star  of  his  Catalogue  50  Persei,  on  acconi 
of  the  equality  in  direction  and  quantity  of  tiieir  lai^  proper  motion 

Struve  remarks  also  that  P  m  242  is  a  double  star  A  Herachel 
first  class  (No.  531  of  0.  Struve's  Catalogue),  the  components  being  i 
6- 7**  and  S^*^  magnitudes  respectively,  and  3"  or  4"  ^atant.  Tl 
physical  conectian  of  the  two  components  of  F  in  242  appears  to  I 
established  by  their  equal  proper  motions.  A  fourth  star  (BD  4-  37 
B77,  mag.  78)  is  south,  preceding  P  in  242  at  a  distance  of  nearly  4 
This  star  does  not  belong  to  the  e^ stem  formed  by  P  m  242  anl  i 
Persei,  for  the  changes  in  its  position  with  respect  to  P  in  242  co: 
respond  exactly  to  the  proper  motion  of  the  latt«r.  "  This  star,  then 
fore"  {says  BtruTe,  in  conclusion)  "  would  be  a  very  qualified  object ' 
comparison  for  determining  the  relative  parallax  of  P  m  242,  fi 
which  a  considerable  amount  is  indicated  by  the  proper  motion,  and  h 
the  probable  physical  connexion  with  30  Persei  at  15'  distance." 

Additional  interest  ariees  from  Ur.  Sumham's  discovery  tlu 
BD  -i-  37°,  877,  is  also  a  double  star,  the  distance  being  1".  Sf 
M.  A.  S.,  vol.  ZLiv.  p.  158. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  measures  have  hitherto  been  made  wit 
the  view  of  testing  whether  Stmve's  snrmise  as  to  the  existence  of 
parallax  for  P  m  242  could  be  substantiated.  I  therefore  commence 
a  series  of  observations  in  January,  1879,  of  the  distance  and  positio 
of  the  comparison  star  which  Stmve  suggested,  from  the  larger  star  c 
the  pair  P  m  242. 

In  an  important  feature,  however,  the  observatioiis  now  to  be  die 
cuBsed  are  very  different  fiom  those  which  had  previously  been  mitd 
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micrometer.  The  distance  in  this  tbb  no  less  than  237"  i, 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  distances  measnred  in  the  regular 
wrallaz  observatiDns  contained  in  onr  previoas  publications. 
J  been  any  suitable  companion  star  nearer  to  P  m  242,  I 
-tainly  have  preferred  it,  for  the  distance  237"  ie  too  great  to 
red  by  our  micrometer  with  the  accoiscy  vhich  can  be  at- 
en  the  distance  is  only  aboat  one  or  two  minutes.  From  this 
resnlts  of  the  obserrationB  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  would 
ugh  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  P  m  242  hoe  no 
le  parallax. 

illowing  are  tlie  obserrations  which  I  have  made  of  the  dis- 
position corrected  for  refraction,  and  reduced  to  the  mean 
he  stars  at  the  epoch  1879-0  : — 

P  m  242. 
Is&UKM  imd  Pontim  of  BD  +  37°,  Vll  from  P  HI  242. 


DuUsce. 

PnitioD. 

D>M. 

Dutaace. 

PMitioD. 

1879. 

237"-56B 

307°  17'-3S 

Oct.   6, 

237" -203 

20ri7''28 

237  -628 

207  23  -47 

„   17, 

337  -497 

207  16  14 

237  -074 

207  13  '16 

..   36, 

237  -316 

207  17  '12 

237  -174 

207  16  -04 

„   26, 

237  -040 

20T  22  '83 

237  -696 

207  10  -26 

Not.  1, 

236  -965 

207  8 '40 

237  -348 

207  16  -66 

..   2, 

237  '306 

207  17  -66 

237  -220 

207  9  -OS 

..   8, 

237  041 

207  19  -72 

337  -806 

207  IS  '69 

8, 

237  -423 

207  21  -67 

237  -422 

207  0'27 

,.  n, 

237  -688 

207  12  -86 

- 

207  14  -00 

Dec.  3, 

237  -647 

208  59  -53 

237  '496 

207  16  'M 

..  e, 

237  -186 

207  5  -91 

237  -268 

207  19  18 

„   17, 

237  -687 

207  25  '43 

236  -973 

207  8 '47 

..   18, 

237  -215 

207  29  -27 

237  177 

207  12  -83 

,.   24, 

237  -130 

207  22  -88 

237  -242 
237  IBl 

207  16  '28 
a07  20-24 

1880. 
Jtm.  9, 

236  '715 

207  20  -66 
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Accordisg  to  0.  Stmve  {lot.  eii.),  the  bhhiibI  proper  motion  in  ri 
uoeneion  is  +  O'OIST,  and  the  decliiiatLan-0"-lS2.  It  hence  app< 
that  the  arc  moved  over  in  one  year  bv  P  m  242  is  0"-24g7,  w 
the  position  angle  of  the  Btar,  in  Uie  position  it  will  occupy  next  yi 
measured  from  the  present  position,  u  I27°'5.  The  correction  to 
applied  to  the  obseiTed  distance,  in  order  to  reduce  the  observed  < 
tance  to  that  between  the  places  at  the  epoch,  is  0"'O4407  per  anni 
while  the  corresponding  correction  to  the  observed  pomtion  angL 
-  3'-565,  or  in  aro  -  0"-2467. 

The  adopted  mean  distance  at  the  epoch  is  237"'320,  and 
adopted  mean  position  is  207°  13'-86. 

From  the  neoal  fonnuhe  it  ie  found  that  when  Q  is  the  son's  1 
gitnde,  R  the  sun's  radius  vector,  and  a-  tlie  annoal  parallax  of  f 
243,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  distance  to  clea 
from  the  effects  of  parallax  is 

-  [9-82787]  ■aRcM{Q  -  174°  56'  V), 

while  the  oorre^nding  correction  for  the  observed  podtion  angle  i 

-  [9-90007]  wfi  cos  (©  -  142°  8'  29"). 

Assuming  that  x  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  annual  mi 
distance,  while  y  is  the  correction  to  the  assumed  valae  of  the  pni] 
motion  in  distance,  and  k  is  a  probable  difference  in  the  coeffldent^ 
abeiration  of  the  stars,  then  we  have  from  the  observationa  of  the  c 
tance  the  usual  equations  of  condition. 

Solving  these,  we  deduce  in  tlie  usual  way 

X  =-0"-U59  ±  0"-08, 
«'  =  +  O"-3009  ±0"16, 
w  =  +  0"-0163  t  0"-09, 
«  -  +  0"1405  t  0"-12. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  reddnals  is  1-2732,  from  which  t 
probable  error  of  one  complete  observation  is  i  0"'15.  The  sum  of  t 
squares  of  the  absolute  terms  is  r4638. 

We  next  proceed  to  form  the  equations  of  condition  from  the  o 
servations  of  the  position  angle.  In  a  complete  series  of  meason 
four  observations  of  the  parallel  and  four  of  the  position  angle  ha 
been  mode.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  stars,  the  measni 
mente  of  the  position  angle  (estimated  in  arc)  are  not  very  satisfactor 
and  on  two  occasions  (3rd  December  and  5th  December,  1879)  tl 
discrepancies  have  attained  to  very  undesirable  dimensionB.  The  re( 
dual  on  3rd  December  is  no  less  than  -  l"-332,  but  only  a  weight 
one-half  attaches  to  this  result  because  it  was  based  on  but  two  obeerv 
tions  of  the  parallel  and  two  of  the  position.    The  notes  at  the  time 
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>E  are,  "  hiot  and  Berere  tort ;  low  and  hazy,  but  tolerably 
On  the  next  night  of  observation,  December  Sth,  the  niunber 
atiODB  was  complete,  and  they  were  fairly  accordant :  the 
he  time  record,  "  good  definition;  thaw;  occasional  clouds:" 
lal  on  this  occasion  is  -  0"'B9S.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
'OS  occar  at  dates  when  the  pandlax  prodnces  but  very  little 
a  coefficient  being  ■*■  '2536  on  the  first  occasion,  and  +  '2801 
iond.    From  these  wo  obtain 

*-  +  0"'0185  ±  0"'14, 

a!'-  +  0"0076±  0"'27, 

©  =  -0"1371  ±  0"-ll, 

«  =  +  0"-1420  t  0"-18. 

im  of  the  squares  of  the  abaolute  terms  of  the  equations  ia 
and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals  is  4  4'1077,  from 
le  probable  error  in  an  arc  of  one  complete  observation  of  the 
ngle  is 

1  0"'263 

combine  the  two  values  of  the  parallax,  making  due  allow- 
ihe  weights,  we  obtain,  as  the  final  result  of  this  serieB  of 
ins, 

BT  =  -  0"'045  t  0-070. 

1  result  were  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  it  would  mean  that 
irison  star  was  actually  the  more  diebint  of  tlie  two.  Observ- 
sver,  that  the  probable  error  is  greater  than  the  parallax 
rould  seem  unsafe  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  obser- 
BBve  that  the  difference  between  the  parallaxes  of  F  m  242 
37°  877  is  too  small  to  be  measured  with  accuracy. 

OBOonnisGX  1618. 

tar  ia  No.  89  of  Ai^olander's  list  of  stars,  with  large  proper  mo- 
in,  Obi.,  vol.  vii.  p.  69).  It  is  +  60°,  1725  in  the.i)u<!Ami»(#- 
lere  ita  magnitude  is  given  as  6*8.  The  position  of  the  star 
jchlB7B0  is  found  from  meridian  observations  at  Washington 
«nd  Hadcliffe  observations  in  1859,  to  be  B.  A.  - 10^  3"  63-73, 
'  13"'9,  allowance  having  been  made  for  the  proper  motions, 
rding  to  Argelander  (I. «.  p.  110)  the  proper  motion  in  B.A.  is 
I,  andinDecl.-0"'501.  This  corresponds  to  an  arcual  proper 
f  l"'42g  per  annum,  the  position  angle  being  249°  29',  *.  t., 
e  position  angle  ot  the  place  of  the  star  next  year  from  the 
)lace, 

distance  and  position  of  the  adjacent  star  +  50°,  1724  {8'8 
IS  been  measured  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  parallax 
n.  psoc.,  UB.  Q.  VOL.  m.— scmca.  3  O 
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of  Or.  1618.  It  will  at  the  outset  be  of  importance  to  Bhov  tiiat 
oomporiRon  etar  has  not  a  proper  motion  comparable  in  magnit 
Vitb  that  of  Or.  1618. 

This  will  appear  most  clearly  by  a  compariBon  of  the  recent  ob 
Tations  with  those  madeby  Argdanderon  March  2lBt,  1848,  asreda 
in  Argelander-Oeltzen  to  the  epoch  1B42-0.  From  an  approxin 
redaction  of  my  obserratioDs  I  conclude  that  at  the  epoch  1878'0 
distance  of  +  60°,  1724  from  Or.  1618  ia  198"-1,  and  the  poaitioii  ai 
is  301°  42''8.    From  this  I  find 

Aa  =  7'-60S, 

AS  -  184"-1  ; 

bnt  from  Argelander-Oeltien,  we  have 

Aa  =  12-4, 

AS  =  203"-9. 

"We  apply  to  these  differences  the  annnal  proper  motion  of  CIr.  1( 
Tiz.  -  0-1390  in  B.  A.  and  -  0"-501  in  Decl.  During  the  thirty- 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Argelander's  observations  the  corrut: 
will  amount  to  -  4*87  and  -  17"6,  respectively.  We  thus  find 
the  values  in  1878 

An  =  7-5, 

AS  =  186"-4. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  +  60°,  1 724  cannot  have  a  proper 
tion  which  even  in  thirty-five  years  amounts  to  much  more  than  0*- 
B.  A.,  or  2"'3  in  Declination.  Compared  with  the  large  proper  mo' 
of  Or.  1616  these  qnantities  are  inappreciable.  "We  may,  theref 
conclude  as  a  first  approximation  that  the  absolute  proper  moi 
assigned  by  Argelander  to  Or.  1618  coincides  with  it«  proper  mo: 
relatively  to  the  comparison  star  +  60°,  1724. 

The  annual  decrement  of  the  distance  from  Or.  1618  to  ■(-  50°,  \'t 
in  consequence  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  former,  ia  0"'9579.  ' 
position  angle  decreases  for  tlie  same  reason  at  liio  rate  of  18'- 
umually. 

In  the  first  series  of  observationi  now  to  be  discussed,  measurem* 
were  made  on  fifty-five  nights  both  of  distance  and  position.  In. 
present  Paper  the  measurements  of  the  distance  alone  are  discussed 

The  following  Table  contains  the  observations  of  the  distance,  < 
rect«d  in  the  neual  manner,  for  the  effects  of  refraction  and  temp< 
tnre  of  the  micrometer  screw,  and  reduced  to  the  epoch  1878'0.  ' 
corrections  for  proper  motion  have,  however,  not  yet  been  applied. 
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Gboohssioge  1618,  L 
CbrrteUd  J}ittaHet  of  +  5Q°,  n24JroMQt.  1618. 


DiMua. 

Date. 

DiiUnu. 

Due. 

Dirtuic^ 

1878. 

1878. 

i. 

IW 

381 

April    24, 

198"-607 

S«pL    25, 

108"  029 

3, 

IBS 

M2 

»      27, 

198  -281 

Oct.      24, 

197  -830 

3, 

198 

469 

SUt       8. 

198  -327 

«      28, 

108    196 

6. 

198 

370 

..       6. 

198  -382 

Not.      1, 

197  '868 

8. 

ISS 

484 

..        9, 

198  -741 

..       8, 

197  -970 

8, 

198 

5S1 

„       18, 

198  -366 

..      17, 

197  -799 

1, 

198 

637 

»      20, 

198  '492 

„       19, 

197  -949 

1, 

ISS 

499 

„      21, 

198  '384 

,.      26, 

198    069 

2, 

1S8 

4S0 

„      28, 

198  -232 

,.      28, 

198  -106 

*, 

168 

783 

Jdy      1, 

198  -330 

Dec.       1, 

198  -303 

4, 

198 

763 

..       7, 

197  -961 

6, 

198  -063 

6. 
9, 

198 
198 

484 
493 

,.        8, 
„      12, 

197  -813 
197  -806 

..       8, 

1879. 

Jan.       8, 

198  -337 
198  -088 

9, 

198 

006 

..      21, 

197  -743 

FBb.      6, 

197  -968 

1, 

198 

446 

„      28, 

197  -796 

,.      22, 

197  -993 

, 

198 

460 

„      30, 

197  '999 

..      26, 

198    142 

1, 

196 

637 

,.      81, 

197  -761 

„      28, 

198    184 

1, 

198 

493 

Acpwt  2, 

197  -892 

H>ichl9, 

198  -213 

8, 

198 

481 

„       10, 

198  -047 

..      31, 

197  -810 

7. 

I9B 

363 

Sept.   20, 

197  '889 

April      2, 

197  -678 

, 

198 

416 

..      23, 

198  -221 

tbeae,  I  conclode  in  the  usual  manner, 
X  =-  0"-1621  t  -05 
^  =  +  0"-1534  ±  -07 
w  =  +  0"-3472  t  -06 
K  =  -  0"-2890  ±  -06 
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The  probable  error  of  one  oomplete  obHeiratioii  ia  ±  'IS. 

The  sum  of  the  sqaares  («m]  =  3-637. 

The  Bam  of  the  sqaares  (kc)  =  2935. 

The  result  of  the  obeervationB  is  therefore  to  indicate  a  parallax 
about  one-third  of  a  second  for  6r.  161B.  Though  the  probable  en 
of  the  result  is  only  0"06,  yet  there  were  certain  features  whi. 
seemed  to  me  to  require  further  examination.  The  signs  of  the  rei 
duals  look  as  if  some  systemstic  irregularity  had  affected  the  meason 
The  large  value  of  the  unknown  k  seems  also  somewhat  improbab! 
The  substitution  of  the  ralues  for  the  unknowns  only  abates  the  sum 
the  squares  of  the  absolute  terms  from  36373  to  2-936.  I  therefore  c 
dded  to  commence  another  series  of  observations,  in  the  hope  tliat  t 
e^erience  alteady  obtained  would  ensure  a  better  result. 


GsooXBUsaB  1618,  n. 
CarraetidButaiuMof+bQ'',  1724/ro»Gr.  161». 


Data. 

DiiUnca. 

D«e. 

Di^-c 

DatB. 

DMuM. 

1B7B. 

1880. 

1880. 

Aug.    1*, 

197"ie7 

H«r.     12, 

m" 

473 

April 

26, 

19r-629 

..        28. 

ise  -w 

„         16, 

196 

398 

„ 

27, 

196  -689 

Oct.      28. 

197  -1S4 

..        18, 

198 

170 

May 

e. 

196  -433 

Not.      I, 

IM  -B36 

„        18, 

196 

677 

„ 

7. 

198  -2£G 

11, 

197  -079 

19, 

196 

624 

„ 

8, 

196  -817 

13, 

196  411 

..        20, 

196 

862 

„ 

13, 

196  -46« 

„        30, 

1ST  '328 

„        21. 

196 

667 

„ 

16, 

196  -319 

Dec.      4, 

197  'DSe 

21, 

196 

489 

„ 

16, 

196  -677 

..        10, 

197  -ITT 

.,        22, 

196 

646 

July 

16, 

196  -191 

17, 

196  -970 

22, 

1»S 

628 

16, 

19S  -807 

18. 
IBBO. 
Jin.       0, 

196  -S17 
196  -985 

.,        31, 
April      6, 

196 
196 

924 
462 

20, 
21, 

196  -009 
196  -748 

„        21. 

196  -981 

8, 

198 

6SS 

„ 

21, 

196  -832 

Feb.      4, 

197  -077 

„        22, 

IBS 

617 

29, 

196  -767 

,.         6. 

196  -886 

„        24, 

198 

GSS 
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theae  ire  find  tlie  f ollowmg  valaas ; — 

X  =-0"'3532  ±  -133, 

*'  =  +  0"-3222  ±    116, 

E  =  +  0"-3196  1  -062, 

K  =  -  0"-0422  t  -066. 

rabable  error  of  one  observation  U  i  '119. 
im.  of  the  sqnoreB  (»n)  =  2*330. 
im  of  the  squares  (m>)  =  1255. 

obaerrations  are  free  from  the  featnreB  which  appeared  to 
objectionable  in  the  former  series.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
rved  that  the  corrections  to  the  proper  motion  and  to  the  an- 
1  distance  now  attain  considerable  amounts.  This  is,  I  be- 
■\y  due  to  the  choice  of  an  epoch  which  is  more  than  a  year 
meau  date  of  the  obserratiouA.  To  examine  the  plausibility 
orrectiona  I  hare  combined  the  results  of  the  two  series  of 
ns,  taking  account  of  their  probable  erroro.    I  Urns  find 

X  =-0".1858  ±  -047, 

y  =  +  0"1985  i  -060, 

sj  -  +  (1"-S839  1  -036, 

K  =-0"l774  t  -044. 

remits  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  improbable.  A  poritire 
to  the  proper  motion  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  adopted 
ancee  at  tho  epochs  of  1S78  and  1879.  Theee  are,  respec- 
0-7608  and  1977308.  This  corresponds  to  a  proper  motion 
stance  of  somewhat  over  a  second  per  annum,  while  the 
>roper  motion  is  somewhat  less  than  a  second.  Nearly  half  of 
of  ^  is  thus  accounted  for. 

9ve  that  these  obserrations  render  the  existence  of  a  parallax 
me-third  of  a  second  tolerably  certain.  It  will  not,  however, 
le  to  determine  the  parallax  definitively  until  further  investi- 
ave  been  made.  Keasurements  of  the  position  angle  of  the 
in  star  from  Gr.  1618  are  very  well  adapted  for  this  pnrpose. 
be  parallax  has  a  much  larger  effect  upon  the  position  angle 
u  upon  the  distance.  I  have  made  such  measurements  at  the 
i  as  the  measurements  of  distance  which  are  here  discussed, 
lervations  are  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  I  may,  however, 
iJiough  some  difficulties  have'been  met  with,  yet  the  position 
ervations,  as  a  whole,  tend  to  confirm  the  fact  that  Gr.  1618 
rallax  sufficiently  large  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the 
rest  neighbours. 
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LX. — BiPOBT   OH    THX  FdOKI  OF  TBI  fiUSEET  IsuITDB,    Co.    Eeu 

By  BiCHiss  M.  SAKRnrsToir,  U.A,,  LL.B. 

[BMd,  FGbnui7  14,  I88I.] 

Thk  groQp  of  isUnds  known  u  the  SlaBkets  lie  b)  the  wett 
Dingle  promontory,  Co.  £eny,  imd  their  geolo^  and  position  she 
that  they  are  bat  a  piolongation  of  its  ridge.  They  are  intereatin 
as  being  the  most  westerly  land  in  Europe,  il  we  except  the  Aeon 
Th^  Ue  vest  of  10°  30'  west  longitude,  and  immediately  nor 
of  the  £2nd  parallel  of  latitude.  Counting  rocks  which  rise  lit! 
abore  high-water  mark,  they  number  109  islands,  but  six  only  a 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  rest  being  deToid  of  vegetation,  with  one 
two  exceptions.    The  six  largest  ialandi  are : — 


^. 

^. 

OmtHMket,      -       -       - 

1020 

981 

130 

InaiditowJcMt,     -       -       - 

186 

673 

ITmiJi.Wtoa. 

ITl 

iG3 

Oufuiilj. 

102 

SS3 

Uninhibited. 

IW^ht,     -       -        -       - 

■17 

602 

Tha  light^hoaM 

Beginirf.,     .... 

.32 

67 

A  circle  having  a  diameter  of  eight  miles  would  include  all  t 
Blaskets,  except  a  few  rocks. 

Ko  botauiBt  having  ever  examined  this  remote  group  with  care; 
made  on  effort  to  explore  them  in  June,  1879.  Having  reached  t 
town  of  Dingle,  which  ie  nine  miles  from  the  extreme  west  of  t 
promontory,  the  police  informed  mo  that  an  unsucceesful  aitempt  h 
recently  been  mode  to  serve  processes  on  the  Blasket  Islanders,  a 
that  they  were  hostile  to  strangers.  This  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
found  considerable  difflculty  in  landing.  At  Dunquin,  a  small  villa 
on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  Qreat  Blasket,  the  boatmen  declined 
row  me  across.  I  heard  subsequently  they  suspected  I  was  a  polic 
man  in  plain  clothes.    All  sorts  of  excuses  were  made.    Finally,  afl 
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i'  waidng,  I  procured  a  boat,  the  Bev.  Father  Egan,  P.P., 
>okcii  to  the  people  on  my  behalf. 

iproBching  the  Great  filasket,  which  is  one  mile  distant  from 
Bt  point  of  the  mainland,  the  people  were  eeen  to  mn  from 
is,  and  congregate  on  the  edge  of  the  clifE  over  the  landing- 
mting  and  gesticulating  at  the  aame  time.  Seapa  of  atones 
d,  and  the  natives  began  to  throw  them  at  onr  boat, 
loud  converaation  took  place,  which  lasted  a  considerable 
1  the  end  I  was  permitted  to  land,  provided  I  kept  at  a 
!rom  the  hoases.  Seeing  no  harm  was  intended,  the  inhabi- 
ame  friendly,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  me  during  a 
,hree  hours,  which  I  then  took  over  the  island.  TTufavonr- 
;her  and  want  of  time  did  not  permit  a  longer  visit  in  1879, 
r  enffldent  to  make  me  anzions  to  examine  the  flora  of  the 
urefully,  which  could  not  be  done  without  a  stay  of  some 
he  Great  Blasket. 

Loyal  Irish  Academy  having  given  me  a  grant  to  explore  the 
again  went  to  Dingle  in  July,  IBBO.  "So  difficulty  was  now 
!ed  in  procuring  boats.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  received 
many  expressions  of  welcome,  as  I  had  interested  myself  on 
alf  during  the  severe  distress  in  the  spring. 
led  on  July  16.  The  mud  cabins  are  of  the  poorest  descrip* 
slung  my  hammock  from  the  rafters  of  a  vacant  one,  called 
ilhoQse.  The  cariosity  of  the  natives  was  intense,  and  I 
anch  from  intruders  when  examining  specimens,  and  placing 
iveen  the  blotting  sheets. 

loosee  on  the  Great  Blasket  are  all  built  together  on  the  end 
le  mainland.  Here  the  people  have  several  patches  of 
and  oats,  the  only  crops  noticed.  The  rest  of  the  island  is 
tnd  is  grazed  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  are  no  lakes, 
lools,  on  any  of  the  Elaskets.  The  Oreat  Blasket  is  three  and 
les  long  by  half  a  mile  broad.  Its  longest  axis  ext«nds  in  a 
«terly  direction.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  ridge,  for  the  most 
'  feet  high,  and  for  a  mile  its  height  exceeds  900  feet. 
the  south  the  ridge  slopes  much  more  gradually  than  on  the 
face,  which  is  almost  perpendicular  in  many  places. 
Great  Blasket  and  Innishnabro  consist  of  the  Din^de  beds, 
e  placed  by  Ur.  Jukes  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Old 
dstone.  Generally  the  Blasket  group  is  Silurian,  but  trap 
pear  on  Beginisb  and  Innishvicillane.  Near  Dunquin  the 
•xAb  consist  of  green  and  purple  grits  and  slates  without 
idpasa  npinto  coarse  Sandstones.  Oldlted  Sandstone  appears 
ctreme  north  point  of  Innishtooskert.  The  conical  Tearaght 
sed  of  grits  and  conglomerates. 

clifis  and  precipices  are  very  grand,  notably  the  north- 
face  of  the  Great  Blasket  and  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
thro,  which  latter  resembles,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a 
il   600  feet  high,  the  towers,  spires,    and   even  doors  and 
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vindoirB,  being  represented.'  Inuishtooskert,  has  an  isolated  p 
nacle  of  rock,  with  a  great  cba«m  in  the  cliff  near  it,  scarcely  l 
striking.  The  Tearaght  is  like  a  black  tooth  projecting  from  I 
ocean,  its  Bides  being  rocky,  desolate,  and  very  barren.  The  landi 
iB  here  effected  with  difficulty,  even  in  calm  weather.  Uyriads 
sea-fowl,  especially  Puffins,  swarm  on  the  ledges  of  this  disti 
island,  vhich  is  nine  milcB  from  the  mainland. 

I  observed  that  the  cliffa  on  the  northern  face  of  all  the  islai 
were  rather  more  productiTe  in  species  than  those  on  the  south  si 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Uie  Great  Blasket,  and  may  in  p 
be  attributed  to  the  greater  frequency  and  violence  of  sonth  a 
south- westerly  winds,  which  in  exposed  situations  would,  donbtle 
have  on  injurious  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

On  the  northern  clifis  of  the  Oreat  Blasket  I  noticed  Zta 
tj/kaliea  plentiful,  Seilla  nutatu  and  SymenophyUum  vnilaUra 
these  are  not  found  on  any  other  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireli 
that  I  am  aware  of.  PrimtUa  tulgari*,  VaUriana  ojieinaiit,  Lyeh 
fitu-euevii,  Viola  lylvatica,  Cardamine  pralentii,  and  other  placta  n 
be  gathered  here  also,  giving  the  vegetation  an  inland  appearaii 
It  is  not  usual  to  find  such  species  associated  on  the  face  of  a  mar 
precipice  exposed  to  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nest  to  the  Great  Blasket,  Innishvicillano  is  certainly  the  m 
fertile  in  species.  Some  cultivation  exists  here,  and  one  fan 
resides.  Innishtooskeit,  though  the  lu^est  of  the  group,  except  < 
Great  Blasket,  is  the  most  barren  island,  for  its  size,  I  have  visited 
the  west  coast.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  closely  cropped  by  she 
On  the  uninhabited  island  of  Innishnabro  I  gathered  LavaUra  arbor 
one  or  two  conspicuous  specimens  growing  on  the  cliff  near  I 
lauding  place.  On  the  Tearaght  Lavatera  also  grows.  I  noti< 
several  plants  growing  on  voriouB  ports  of  the  rock.  The  fact  of  I 
lighthouse  being  on  the  Tearaght  leaves  room  to  question  I 
nativity  of  Lavatera  here.  It  may  have  been  introduced  by  1 
keepers  at  one  time.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  suspicii 
localities  along  our  coasts  induces  me  to  prefix  a  mark  of  doubt, 
however,  Lavatera  is  anywhere  indigenous  in  Ireland,  it  is  probai 
on  the  Bloskets. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  in  his  numerous  Papers  in  the  Dub 
Katural  History  Society's  Proceedings,  which  refer  principally 
zoology,  here  and  there  notices  some  plants  vhich  occur  on  i 
Blasket  Islands,  viz.,  "  a  very  fine  species"  of  Saxijraya  gmm,  " 
markable  in  having  a  series  of  glands  of  a  rich  rose-colour  surroundi 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  give  a  remarkable  appearance  to 
inflorescence."  This  form,  Mr.  Andrews  states,  he  found  at  '■ 
extreme  western  point  of  the  Great  Blasket.* 

I  did  not  meet  with  any  form  of  Saxifraga  yeum  on  the  Blaski 
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hered  sbvng  and  laznriaiit  specimeiu  of  Sax.  um^ia  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  large  island.  At  the  entrance  to  Dingle  Harbonr 
.  Uore  informs  me  he  has  gathered  large  and  strong  forms  of 
rt.     Saxifraga  umhrota  was  not  observed  on  the  sonthem  aide 

InniahTiciUane,  Innishtaoskert,  or  the  Great  Blaaket — the 
mds  on  which  it  was  noticed. 

mophtfUum  uHilaUraie  (  Wilaoni)  Mr.  Andrews  met  with  on  the 
isket  "  in  rich  abundance. "  *  It  can  scarcelj  be  called  abus- 
ing that  I  oulf  gathered  it  in  one  spot  on  the  northern  cliffs 
and. 

lla  fueiformit,  a.  very  rare  and  local  lichen,  is  recorded  by 
rews  from  the  Tearaght  Rock.*  The  late  Dr.  David  Uoore 
msidered  that  a  large  form  of  Eatnaltna  tcopulontm  had  been 

for  it.'  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  competent 
(ttic  botaniat  should  visit  the  Tearaght,  and  set  the  matter  at 

tium  anetue,  var.  Andrewiii  (Syme),  was  also  gathered  by 
rews  on  the  Blaskets.  This  variety  I  noticed  in  tolerable 
1  Innishvicillane,  Innishnabio,  and  the  Great  Blaaket,  and  it 
ty  form  which  occurs. 

occurrence  of  Lavatera  hat  been  already  referred  to.  It 
a  have  escaped  Mr.  Andrews'  attention. 
(a  maritima,  a  species  classed  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Cybele 
;a,  under  the  littoral  zone,  grow  on  the  Tearaght  between 
500  feet  above  the  sea-lev^.  It  occurs  on  the  rocky  face  of 
,  and  I  did  not  gather  it  on  any  of  the  other  islands.  The 
ound  the  Tearaght  riae  so  high,  that  no  plants  can  growmuoh 
■0  to  200  feet. 

«-iuta  offieinalit  does  not  assume  that  stunted  form,  with  thick 
'acts  and  leaves  packed  close  together,  which  I  have  noticed 
[slands  AchiU,  Boffin,  and  Tory,  in  Ireland,  and  Staffa,  in 
The  Blaaket  specimens  are  small,  but  the  leaves  and 
V  not  broader  than  is  usual  in  the  inland  form,  and  they  are 
ilent. 

e  examining  the  flora  of  the  Blaskets,  I  took  the  opportunity 
ng  the  Skellig  Bocks,  twenty  miles  to  the  sonth,  the  only 
leding-place  of  the  Gannet,  and  gathered  twenty-three  species 
treat  Skellig.  Here  I  observed  a  luxuriant  form  of  CocKUaria 
r,  with  large  and  stron(^y.  reticulated  pods.  On  the  other 
variety  of  the  same  species,  approaching  var.  a^na  (Bab.), 
lered  on  ttie  Great  Blaaket. 

ling  on  the  Blaakets  on  Friday,  Jnly  1 6th,  I  left  on  tlie 
g  Tuesday  afternoon,  having  visited  all  the  islands,  except 
1,  which  is  flat  and  small  in  area,  and  of  little  interest,     Alt4>- 

wAyt,  DuS.  yttl.  EiM.  Boe.,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

ttiitijt,  Dtii.  Nat.  Hul.  Soc.,  to),  i.  p.  82, 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Hore,  who  ditcoTered  Exettla  tinttorut  in  ths  Ills  of  Wight. 
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gettierl74  species,  accordmgtotheliOiidon  Catalogs  of  Britiih  Plani 
7th  edition,  vere  gathered,  and  specimens  of  most  of  them  dried  t 
examination.  This  incladee  Sptrgularia  rvputrii,  a  Tery  commi 
coast  Bpedes,  vhich  I  gathered  only  on  the  Skelligs,  and  vhich  w 
probably  OTsrlooked  on  the  filaskets.  Of  the  174  species,  162  we 
noticed  on  the  0»at  Blssket.  The  other  islands  vere  examined  on 
with  a  view  to  detect  specieB  not  noticed  on  the  largest  island,  a: 
the  list  of  species  for  each  is  incomplete,  Innisbtooskert  is  so  bair 
that  it  is  seldom  referred  to  in  mj  list,  and  I  bare  not  indicated  it  1 
a  separate  letter,  as  in  tbs  case  of  the  other  islands. 

Five  distinct  groups  of  islands  have  nov  been  examined  on  t 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  Professor  E.  P.  Wright,  in  1866,  and  "ti 
H.  C.  Hart  in  1869,*  visited  the  Arran  Islands,  in  Galway  fia; 
Vx.  A.  Q.  Here,  in  187S,  visited  with  me  £o&n  Island,  coonty  May 
Tory  Island,  county  Donegal,  was  visited  in  1877  by  myself;*  ai 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hart,  in  1879,  visited  Aran  Island,  county  Donegal." 

We  may  now  add  the  Blssket  Islands  to  the  number ;  and  as  tbc 
local  lists  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  t 
portions  of  the  mainland  respectivelj  opposite  each  island,  but  a] 
with  each  other,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  now  that  we  have  fi 
groups  to  compare  for  the  first  time,  to  draw  out  in  a  tabular  foi 
a  list  of  species  wbich  shows  at  a  glance  all  the  plants  which  ha 
been  recoided  from  the  five  groups,  as  well  as  the  islands  on  whi 
they  occur,  and  from  wbich  they  are  absent. 

The  areas  of  the  five  groups,  with  the  number  of  species  record 
from  (and  compared  with  each  other)  peculiar  species,  ore : — 


ACTM. 

Tool 
q»cu. 

Vd^. 

Amn  Idsndi,  OalwsT  .       . 

10781 

372 

130 

ArM,U«id,l>OMg.l,    .        . 

4365 

2S3 

23 

3313 

303 

3S 

The  Blukst  Iilands, 

IMO 

17* 

B 

TorjhiMja,  .       .       .       . 

7M 

146 

I 

■  "  NotM  on  tbs  Floia  at  the  Islands  of  Anan,"  PrtMtdutg$,  BtA.  JM.  B 
Sm.,  vd.  V.  p.  96. 

'  A  Litt  Bf  PlaHU  fomtd  en  tit  IilamU  cf  Arrtn,  O^aay  Bay.  Eod| 
Fortn,  ft  Co.     Dublin.     lS7fi.    Ani  JtMmal ^ BalaKv,  lB7fi,p.  111. 

•  I'Taeitding;  Seyat  Irith  Aeadtmy,  2ad  seriM,  VOL  a.  [Science]  p.  U8 ;  t 
fnumal  of  Botany,  I87S,  p.  373. 

■  Jmmiai  ef  Botany,  vol.  viii.  (new  eeriei)  p.  3S3,  Septenbei,  IS7a. 
^  Jounuil  o/ Botany,  vd.  z.  (new  ssriet)  p.  19,  Jauuur,  1331. 
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eight  speciei  pecnliu  to  tlie  Blaskets,  and  which  hsre  not 
iserred  on  any  of  the  other  ialanda,  are — 

rduuine  sylvatica.  Lozula  sylvatico. 

r1ini«  gitbago.  Carez  diaticha. 

illaria  grauunea.  „     pilolifera. 

ilia  nutans.  Hymenophyllam  nnilateralo. 

Dccnrrence  of  iMula  tj/katiea  in  Bbundance,  and  Seilla  nutau 
sble  plenty  on  a  marine  cliff  on  the  west  coast,  is  certainly 
Cartx  aittieha  grows  on  the  Eonunit  ot  the  (>reat  Slasket 
more),  961  feet. 

t  there  should  be  130  species  on  the  Arran  Islnndi,  in  Galway 
)t  recorded  from  any  of  the  other  groups,  is  due  to  its  mn<^ 
md  more  diversified  soiface  as  well  as  its  limestone  torma- 

re  are  only  serenty-two  species  which  occur  on  all  the  islands, 
following  plants,  observed  on  the  Blaskets,  helong  to  l£r.  H.  C. 
's  "Atlantic  Type": — 

vatera  arbores.  Crithmum  maritimnm. 

lam  anglicum.  Scirpns  Savii. 

tyledon  nmbilicQB.  Hymenophyllnm  nnilaterale. 

sifrsga  nmbrosa.  Kephrodinm  emulnm. 

species,  KetUria  eritiata,  is  new  to  district  No.  1  of  the  Cybele 

lea. 

its  which  elsewhere  are  certainly  native  appear  to  be  intro- 

n  the  Blaskets,  as  they  are  confined  to  the  cultivated  ground 

eighboorhood. 

ugh  scanty,  the  flora  of  the  Blaskets  is  not  witbont  interest. 

:reme  westerly  position  of  these  islands  and  their  situation  off 

st  of  Kerry,  with  their  genial  climate  and  characteristic  vege- 

make  a  list  of  their  species  useful,  as  affording  materials  for  a 

ison  with  the  other  island  floras,  which  the  tabular  catalogue 

trust,  prove  useful  in  facilitating. 


r   OF   THE   FLABTB    FOUITD    ON   THE   BLA8KET 
ISLANDS. 

«rs  iptciM  rignifiM  QrMt  Blsiket;  T,  Inniahvicilluie ;  N,  InnishnabrOi 
a  cutsinl^  introdiued  an  msrksd  *,  tliose  possibly  introdoced  t.  tbos* 


tmUu^fiammula  (Linn.)    B. 

witAwn;p«iM  (Idnn.)    Not  common.   B.  V, 
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XRmmia  m^ua  (Linn.)    A  colonist  among  cropi.    B. 

Cobb  maritiwu  (Soop.J    On  the  small  strand.    B. 
lfS^(fc'  B*-  !cionl.t.i.»lti™tedtod. 
Car^MHiu  prtdauii  (Linn.)    In  one  or  tiro  places  on  the  nortli  nds 

B. 
Conhmine  tyhattca  (Link.)    ITorth  side.    B. 
CeeN^aria  officinalit  (Linn.)    Very  fine  on  the  Qreat  Skellig,  the  pod 

being  largo  and  much  reticulated ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sma] 

form  found  on  the  Qreat  filasket  approaches  var.  ahi»a  (Bab. 

B.  8. 
\CapHlla  Bmna-pattorit  (Uoench.)    I  believe  introduced.    B.  V. 

Yioucus. 
yiota  pahilrii  (JAioi).    Common.    B.  Y. 
Fioia  tyhattM  (Fries.)    Great  Blaaket,  nortii  side.     B.  Jf, 


FOLTOALICUX. 

Polygala  vvlgaru  (Linn.)    Common.    B.  T. 
{^Poiygoia  (uprsua  (Wender).    I  believed  to  hare  been  gatliered  als 
but  no  specimen  was  preserved]. 

C  LSTOFKIXLAOXAI. 

Sd«w  ffMn'iww  CWith.)     Common.     B.  8.  V. 
lMe]miiFloi-euniii{lijai.)   Only  seen  on  the  north  aide  OQ  the  Ore 

Blasket.     B.K. 
*£jfohnii  Oithago  (Lam.)     Among  com ;  a  colonist.     B. 
Ctrattivm  Mrandrvm  (Curt.)     Common.     B.  8.  N.  T. 
Ctrntium  trtviale  (Link.)    Common.    B. 
C«ra*Uum arvemt  (Linn.)    Vor. ..inrfrwi'm  (8yme).    Commonontl 

three  islanda,  and  the  only  foim  observed.     B.  Y.  N. 
SUUaria  media  (With.)    S.  Y. 

SUUaria  graminta  (Linn.)     Bare ;  only  in  one  spot.     B. 
Sonktn^a  p«ploide»  (Ehrh.)     Only  on  the  strand.     B. 
Sagina  maritima  ijiiya.)    Frequent.    B.  8. 
SagitiaproeunAtna  (Liim),    Common.    B.  Y. 
X^ergvia  anttuit  (Linn.)    Among  com ;  the  form  irithout  papilli 

on  the  seeds.    B. 
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ria  ntgbeta  (Eiiidb.)    Rare.    T. 

ria  nijMttru  (Lebel.)    I  have  no  specmieii  from  the  Blaakets, 

t  it  may  have  been  overlooked.    S. 

foSTUUClCUX. 

mtana  (Ijim.)    Bare.    B. 

Enzsicious. 
mpukhrum  (linn.)    Nortli  side.    B. 

MlLTACUX. 

arborea  (Linn.)  Thia  plant  occurs  only  on  Innialinabro  and 
'.  Tearagbt.  TbB  former  island  is  nninbabited.  Only  one  or 
D  specimens  were  observed  on  Innishnabro  ;  on  the  Teaiaght 
eral.  It  is  ancli  a  doabtful  native  on  our  coasts  that  I 
re  hesitated  to  admit  it  as  indigenous  even  on  these  wild 
mda ;  but  it  may  be  so.     N.  T. 

Lnr&CEAE. 
nilUgra»a  (Sm.)    Very  diminutive  and  difQcult  to  £nd.    I 
erred  it  only  on  the  soath  side  in  one  or  two  ^ts.    B. 

Tj'BnTTTilHI  VHkiK. 

r  witurariit  (Linn.)    Not  common.    B.  V. 

xpraUnte  (lonn).     Probably  introduced  by  cultivatioii.     £. 

I  rtptnt  (T'itih  )     Common,     fi.  B.  'S. 

■nieviaUu  (Linn.)    Common.    B.  Y. 

aeca  (Linn.j    Scarce.    B. 

>i'«iM  (Linn.)    Not  noticed  on  Great  Bla^et.    T. 

r^atoMM(Linn.)    Uncommon.    B. 

BOSACZIB. 

En  anentii  (Bcop.)    Bare,  and  a  doubtful  native. 
%  TormvnUUa  (Schenk.)     Plentiful.     B.  N. 
a  atuerina  (Linn.)     Common.     B.  V. 
'seolor  ("W.  &  N.)    There  is  but  one  diminntive  bramble  on 
a  Qieat  Bkellig  growing  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock  near  the 
mmit,  714  feet.     It  is  well  known  to  the  light-keepers  as 
e  "  only  Blackberry  on  the  Skelligs."    There  are  two  or  three 
Abes  on  the  Great  Blaaket  and  on  Innishvicillane.     Species 
ppoaed  to  be  £.  Utoohr,  but  not  determined  satisfactorily. 
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ZytiriM  SaUearia  (IJim.)    Scarce.    B. 
i>pA<  FerMa  (Linn.)    In  one  spot    T. 


OsiamAESLS. 
IjftlcbMm  «iiMrWH  (Sclmb.)    Kear  tlie  TiUtg*.    B. 

EUiouaucBU. 
CallitneJUpI»tye»rp9i'Kv.U.)    Common.    B.  T. 

Cbamulicux. 

Stium  anglieum  (Hnds.)  On  the  Great  Skellig  thia  species  u ' 
abundant.  On  the  S.'W.  face  it  forma  denae  mats  aei 
TBidB  acroM,  to  the  exclusion  of  eTerr  other  plant,  and  j 
in  full  bloom  the  odour  of  the  flowen  u  perceptible  at  a  o 
derable  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  vind.     B.  S.  IT. 

Cotfl*ion  Umbilicui  (Linn.)  Abundant.  I  did  not  see  Stdum 
diola,  vhioh  might  have  been  expected.    B.  8.  N. 

8AZimei.cuB. 

8<uifraga  vmhreta  (Linn.)  Common  on  the  north  difla  of  the  ( 
Kasket.  Sparingly  on  LmishTicillane  cliffs,  facing  the  ( 
Blatket.  I  did  not  meet  vith  any  form  of  8azifraga  £ 
(Sm  obserrationi,  page  370.)     B.  V. 

Umbxllitxsae. 

HydroeaiyU  wlgarit  (Linn.)    Common.    B.  V. 

Crithmvm  maritimum  (Linn.)     Scarce.     B.  T. 

Angelica  lyhutru  (Linn.)     As  elsewhere  on  the  west  coast  of  In 
and  Scotland  a  characteristic  plant  of  the  cliffs,  hut  n 
plentiful  as  I  hare  noticed  it  further  north.     B.  Y. 
*S«rael«wn  tphotutyliwn  (Linn.)     Only  near  houses.     B. 

Laveu*  Carota  (l2nn.)     B, 

AxiLUCUI. 

Stifit  EiUx  (Linn.)  Only  near  the  itraad.  Ko  form  appnt* 
the  Irish  iTy.     B. 
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«m  (linn.)    Banks  near  ths  strand.    B. 
!atHt  (Linn.)     Common.     B. 
lon'M  (Linn.)     A  colonist,     fi.  V. 


tfieinali*  (Linn.)    Only  on  the  nortliern  faca  in  one  apob 
SeiOa  nutaiu.     B. 

COKPOSITAZ. 

meetdatua  (Linn.)    Native,  I  belieTe.    B.  V. 

TMMM  (Curt.)     Possibly  introduced.     B. 

lUrmedium  (Lange.)     B.  T. 

nigra  (lAna.)  Probably  not  natire  on  the  Skelligs.  B.  S.T. 

■  inodora  (Lmn.)    Y ta  maritima  (Suh.)    B.  S. 

(ilUfolivm  (Linn.)    Not  common.    B.  T. 

nulffari*  (Linn.)     A  colonist ;  near  the  houaeB.     B. 

m  uliginotum  (Linn.)     B. 

^an'«  (Linn.)     Near  a  garden.     T. 

eohaa  (Linn.)    Plentiful  on  Inniahnabro,  forming  yellow 

hes  ;  grovth  stunted.    B.  N. 

ijinM  (Linn.)     B. 

'^irga-awea  (Linn.)    B. 

Farfora  (Linn.)     B. 

ammimii  (Linn.)     Only  near  honses.     B. 

M  radieata  (Linn.)     Near  the  Tillage.     B. 

«.i.™«^»  (Lini.)  .JBottolaoTed.    B.T. 

atKumno/M,  Tar.pri»«n<M(Syme.)  ) 

«  o^'na&(  Wigg.)     Near  the  cottage ;  not  noticed  OD  Great 

>ket.    T. 

Waetm  (Linn.)    fi.      ']  All  three  perhaps  introduced — the 

tp»r  (HofFm.)    S.  V.     )     last  a  colonist  among  com  and 

rvetuit  (Linn.)   B.        |     potatoes. 


CixpurnLACUX. 
OHtmu  (Linn.)   Plentifal.    B.  S.  T. 

Ericackis. 
\  XyrtiBui  (Linn.)    Common  on  the  northon  fi 
tndix  (Linn.)    Not  uncommon.    B.  T. 
\*rM  (Linn.)    FlentifuL    B.  N. 
Tvigaru  (Salisb.)    B.  N. 
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OmrruiucKU. 
&ythr»a  CmAmn'Mm  (Fen.)    Faattire  near  the  village.    B. 

ScBOPHUUKlCUJt. 

XVeroniea  polita  (Wntt.)     B.     |  Colonists,    near  honsefl  and  poti 
\ViTonica  arvmti*  (Linn.)     B.  j      gardens. 
Veronica  ttrpnUifoUa  (Linn.)    Looks  native.     B. 
Suphriuia  ofUinalit  (Linn.)      Not  the  fleshy  and  compact  foni 
have  noticed  on  Achill  Island,  Uayo ;  and  also  on  the  Island 
StaSa,  Scotland.     The  specimens  were,  however,  small.    B. 
\SarUia  Odontiitt  (Huds.)    B.  V. 
Ptdievtarit  tyhatiea  (Linn.)    Freqaent.     B. 


I%ymtu  StrpyUum  (Fries.)     Frequent.     B.  V. 

Prmiella  wlgarii  (Linn.)     Common.     B.  Y. 

Staehyt paluttri*  (Linn.)     B. 

GaUopn*  Tetmhit  (Linn.)    Roofs  of  thatched  houses,  &c,    B. 
XLanium  ampUxieauU  (Linn.)     B.      \  All  colonists  in  potato  gan 
^Zami'um  tnciiun  (Willd.)     B.  >      and  among  com ;  Z.  ampi 

XLamium  ptirpur»itm  (LiTOi.)    B.  T.  )     mub  rare. 


BoBionTACiu. 
jMyontit  anauii  (Hoffm.)    Near  cnltiTation.    B.  T. 

Fkucvuoui. 

iViMuZa  tmlgari*  (Knds.)    On  the  cMi  of  the  Great  Blasket  a 

growing  in  exposed  situations.     B. 
Anagallit  arvetuit  (Linn).     Far  from  cnltiTatitm  on  the  np'rhi*^ 

island  of  Innishnabro.     B.  S. 
jlnagaUit  teiuUa  (Linn.)     Common.     B.  Y. 

'PLUKSAQOrlCEAX. 

Armaria  mariiima  (Willd.)    Common.    B.  S. 
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PLiMUGnricui. 

>  mafor  (Linn.)  With  li-i/olium  pratenta  in  pashires ;  a  doubt- 

1  natiTe.     B. 

<  lanetolala  (Linn.)     S.  8.  N. 

I  marilima  (Linn.)     Strange  to  say  this  very  common  species 

not  marked  off  in  my  list  as  occorring  on  tlie  Blasketi.     It 

1st  be  abondant,  and  I  bare  therefore  inserted  it.   B.  S. 

I  eoronopui  (Linn.)    B.  S. 


CSKKOPODUCEA.E. 

Horitima  (Diun.)    Onlv  noticed  on  tbe  Tearagbt  Rook,  and 

a  considerable  elevation,  probably  400  feet  above  the  sea, 

the  rocky  face  of  the  diS.    T. 

rifima  (Lum.)    Not  Been  on  the  Great  Blaoket ;  abundant  on 
e  SkelUgs.    8.  N. 
Hum  al^an  (Linn.)     Among  crops.     B. 

imgutiifolia  (Sm.)    As  in  Bo&i,  I  did  not  meet  with  A. 
ria&i(Linn.)    B. 

Baiingimii  (Woods.)     On  tbe  high  nujginB  ot  the  cMb  up 

400  feet  above  the  sea.    B.  B.  7. 


FoLTSOXldiZ. 

i^iin/o/HH  (Anct.)    B.  Y. 

ri»pu»  (Linn.)    B. 

i(M>to*a  (Linn.)    B.  S.  V.  N. 

iottoMlia  (Linn.)    Very  luxuriant  on  the  northern  taoe  of  tbe 

reat  Blasket  among  abeltered  rocks.    B. 

tM  avieulare  (Linn.)    B. 

(m  Parneoria  (Linn.)    B.  V. 


ElLFKTSlCSU. 

m  nifnat  (Linn.)  In  one  place,  abont  700  feet  above  the 
s  on  the  nortiiem  cliffs.  Frocnred  only  by  dislodging  the 
ecimen  with  stones.    B. 


EUPHOSBUCSAXa 

iM  ffelioieopia  (Linn.)    Sparingly  among  crops.    B. 
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>  UHiea  Hoiea  (Lina.)    Only  near  lioiues,  and  on  the  boiden  ol  cnll 
rated  ground.    B. 


Ordiii  tMcvkAa  (Liim.)    Bare — in  one  spot  only  on  the  loathe 
alope.    B. 


8c^  NutoM  (8m^    Only  on  tlie  north  side,  growing  among  roc 
1  the   dififl,   witii  Primula   tulgaru,    Tttleruma   oficmal 


&c.    B. 


Jvncuxix. 


ZufuZa  tyhatica  (Beck.)    FlentiM  on  the  northern  diffs.    B. 

Lvnth  mvitifiora  (Eoch.)    Conunon.    fi.  "S." 

Juneu*  emglomtratut  {Linn.l     B.  T. 

Jvnctu  lampracarpuM  (Ehrh.)     B. 

Jimeut  tupintu  (Moench.)     Common.     B.  V. 

Juneut  bu/onius  (linn.)     T. 

Junevt  tqvamum  (Linn.)    Hilly  pastures.     B. 


Ctpsucbu. 

Seirput  utaetut  (Linn.)    Frequent.    B. 

Soirptu  Satiii  {S.  &  M.)     Less  common.     B. 

Eriophorvm  angmtifelium  (Both.)     Frequent.     B.  V. 

Carfx  diitieka  (Hads.)    Only  on  the  highest  portion  ot  the  Gi 

Blaaket.     B. 
Cartx  *UUuiata  {QoftA.)    Common.    B.T.N. 
Cartx  vuljfaris  (Fries.)     Common.     B. 
Cartx  glmiea  (Scop.)     North  of  the  Tillage.     B. 
Cartx  pihdiftra  (Linn.)    Frequent.    B. 
Canx  pcmieta  (lAna.)    Common.    B.  T. 
Cartx  hinervi*  (Sm.)     Abundant.     B. 
Car»xJkKa  (Linn.)    NBx.'Upidoearpa  (Tansch.)    Sparis^y.    B. 
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HUhm  edoraium  (Linn.)    Freqaent.    B.  N. 

I  eam'ttd  fLinn.)     Bare.     B. 

I  alia  (IJiinOi     Plentifnl.     B.  8.  V. 

I  wlgaru  (mth.)     Common.     B. 

ryophyltea  (Lion.)    B. 

aetiox  (Linn.)    fi. 

bUior  (Linn.)    B.  V. 

Umattu  (Linn.)    On  the  Great  Skelllg  and  Tearagbt  tliis  gran 

rowB  Tcry  luxuriant.    B.  8.  T. 

deemmbmt  (Beanv.)    Common,    B.  T. 

I  orittata  (Pbtb.)    Shore  near  the  viUage.    B. 

Uoa  loUaeea  CWooda.)    Sandy  strand  near  the  village.    B. 

IH0  (Linn.)    B. 

i^M*M{Linn.}    B. 

I  glonUrata  Hjinn.)     B. 
iciuroidtt  (Both.)     B. 
wtM(Linn.)    B.  Y. 
nOra  (Linn.)    B.  V.  T. 

mallii  (Linn.)    Baie,  and  posmbly  introdnced.     B. 
n  Ttpmu  (Linn.)    B. 
n,/iM«nm  (Linn.)    Near  the  strand.    B. 
jwrmiM  (linn.)    Belie  of  cnltivation.     B. 
ttrieta  (Linn.)    Plentiful.    B.  V. 


iphfflhm  wtHiihrah  (Willd.)    On  the  northeni  cliffs  among 

Mserodu.     B. 

tquilina  (Linn.)    Common.    B.  V. 

« tpieant  (Deav.)    B. 

ittm  mariiuim  (Idnn.)    No  specimenB  from  the  Blasketa,  but  I 

teliere  it  was  olwerved.    8. 

twn  Adiantvm  nifrum  (Linn.)    Frequent.    B. 

urn  Filix-fomina  (BenJi.)    Common.    B.  T. 

<dium  dilatatua  (Desv.)     Frequent.     B.  H.  T. 

tdiuM  muUitm  (Baker.)    Kot  uncommon.     B.  N. 

dium  vulgart  {Ihin.)    Scarce.    B.  K. 
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T.TT. — Ok  tbb  Bnurr  or  the  Qaltsi  Uouhtuks,  Co.  Tiffixj 
By  Hebkt  Chiceester  Hasi. 

[Bcwl,  Febniaiy  U,  ISSl.] 

HiTixs  received  a  grant  from  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  in  ISBO 
enable  me  to  examine  the  Botany  of  the  Qaltee  Hountainf  I  be 
lay  the  following  i«sult8  before  the  Academy : — 

Upon  the  3rd  of  Auguet  I  reached  Tipperary,  and  the  follow 
day  commenced  the  detailed  exploration  of  the  moantainB.  My  t 
owing  to  rough  weather,  was  later  than  I  had  intended ;  but 
flowering  season  was  not  very  far  advanced  when  I  arrived,  and  ha^ 
spent  six  days  upon  the  range,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  to 
plants  of  interest  escaped  my  notice. 

The  Oaltee  range  extends  for  about  fifteen  miles,  from  Cahe 
the  eoatera  to  Uassy  Lodge  at  the  western  extremity.  These  ni< 
tains  form  a  long  ridge,  intersected  by  no  transverse  valley, 
eloping  with  tolerable  evenness  to  the  plains  on  the  south,  w 
they  descend  with  abrupt  declivities  and  a  series  of  cliff-girt  tarn 
the  Vale  of  Aherlow  upon  the  north.  This  ridge,  which  maintain 
elevation  of  above  2500  fcft  for  eight  or  nine  nulea.  and  reachei 
greatest  height  (3015  feet)  at  Galtyraore,  about  the  centre  of 
range,  forma  an  accuruti.'  Ijuundary  for  the  alpine  vegetation  of 
range.  Upon  the  slopes  descending  southward,  though  starting  i 
the  summit,  I  met  with  no  alpiije  or  northern  type  plants ;  all  tfa 
which  form  its  chief  botanical  interest,  lie  on  the  northern  face  of 
mountains. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  backbone  of  the  Co.  Tipperary 
Silurian  age,  with  overlying  beds  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  conglomei 
reaching  to  the  summit  at  Qaltytnore.  The  Silurian  beds  are  chi 
a  series  of  clayey  and  micaceous  shales  and  slate,  which  form  ( 
nderable  precipices  upon  the  northern  side,  overhanging  and  ne: 
Bnrronnding  several  mountain  lakes.  To  these  favoured  spots 
alpine  vegetation  of  the  mountain  is  almost  entirely  confined. 

As  we  go  from  east  to  west,  we  meet  with  four  of  these  la' 
namely — Lough  Curra  (1850  feet);  Lough  Diheen,  "Tapyagh' 
the  natives  (1800  feet);  Lough  Borheen  (1700  feet);  and  Mus 
Lough  (1500  feet),  the  numbers  after  each  representing  their  ( 
mated  height  above  sea-level.  Of  these,  Lough  Curra  is  the  u 
interesting  to  botanists,  as  well  as  being  the  easiest  of  access ; 
cliffs  descend  from  about  1000  feet  above,  sheer  into  the  water, 
around  its  shores  several  alpine  plants  grow  luxuriantly.  Lo' 
Biheen  is  the  most  remote,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  very  imposl 
this  lake  and  its  shores  are  quite  devoid  of  vegetation — on  one  i 
lies  a  terminal  moraine,  the  rdic  of  an  ancient  glacier;  the  vater  i 
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lely-dark  hue ;  and  the  sombre  colonriiig  of  the  lofty  cliSa 
e  quit«  an  arctic  character  to  the  itcene. 
ler  to  point  out  to  a  botanical  friend  the  chief  points  of  into- 
1  the  GaJtee  Mountains,  I  would  ask  him  to  accompany  me 
ong  and  arduous  walk,  from  Massy  Lodge  at  the  westem 
r  of  the  range  to  Caber  at  the  east,  and  to  visit  on  our  way 
Jie  lakes  and  the  cliSs,  slopes,  and  river  beds  apon  either 

out  700  or  BOO  feet  above  sea-level  cultivation  has  ceased  to 
:  flora,  and  we  no  longer  meet  with  any  species  introduced 
gency  of  man.     If  we  ascend  Thumpadour,  2570  feet  on 

Map,  my  botanical  friend  will  be  no  doubt  much  disap- 
it  not  gathering  a  single  plant  of  iaterest.  To  the  east 
:mmit  lies  a  considerable  depression,  so  that  this  first  poiat 
,ated  outlier  of  the  range.     Encouraged  by  this  reflection 

this  valley,  and  ascend  Co rrig-na-binnian,  2712  feet.  On 
up,  Saxifraga  liellaria  is  met  with :  and  on  the  northern 
low  the  summit,  S.  hirta  (vars.  ajinii  and  platypetala),  a  cha- 
;  plant  of  these  mountains,  may  be  seen.  On  the  northern 
his  summit  there  is  a  considerable  valley,  Glan-cuah-na- 
in  which,  at  about  1500  feet  below  the  summit,  Meconopiti 
may  be  gathered ;  it  grows  here  in  several  places  by  the 
lOve  Stone  Park.  Here,  too,  we  find  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
of  plants  by  a  waterfall,  the  only  place  it  appears  to  occur 
snntaias;  Carex  ovalii .  also  grows  in  this  valley,  elsewhere 
I  only  at  Lough  Muskry,  and  below  Lough  Cnrra.  Ad- 
eastward  from  the  last  summit  to  the  heights  above  Lough 
id  descending  about  200  feet  on  the  north  of  the  ridge,  we 
ici  S'ymenophi/llum  tanhrigtnte ;  and  on  cliffs  a  little  below 

marked  2544  feet  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  about  half  a  mile 
Jough  Curra,  we  first  meet  with  AipUnium  virtde  and  Ci/tto- 
jgilit.  These  two  ferns  become  abundant  and  luxuriant 
ad  above  Lough  Curra.  In  one  place  here,  too,  grows  the 
•it  petraa,  whose  only  previously-known  habitat  in  Ireland  is 
Mountain,  in  Co.  Leitrira.    It  grows  here  in  small  quantities 

bluff,  facing  east  of  north,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2600  feet, 
d  to  the  west  of  Lough  Curra.  There  were  neither  flowers 
upon  this  scarce  little  crucifer,  but  a  comparison  with  living 
s  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens  enabled  me  to  identify  the 
This   was  the  most  interesting  plant  observed  upon  the 

es  the  species  already  named,  sereral  other  alpine  plants 
iround  Lough  Curra,  especially  at  and  for  about  100  feet 
elake — as  Oxyria  reniformii,  Sedum  Shodiola,  Saxifraga  itel- 
thUaria  offieinalit  (var.  alpina),  and  in  smaller  quantities  Hi*- 
ngliatm.  The  lake  itself  contained  no  aquatic  plants,  except 
laeuiirii — not  even  CalUiriehe  hamulata.  These  cliffs  are 
line  in  character  than  those  around  the  other  lakes,  contain- 
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ng,  u  tbey  do,  the  greatest  nnmber  of  alpine  and  the  amallei 
owland  plants,  Longb  Cum  ia  easy  of  access,  and  will  well  rep 
isit. 

From  here  we  will  make  a  descent  by  the  stream  from  the  \&\ 
be  borders  of  cultivation  at  about  750  feet,  noting  tbo  height 
rhich  the  more  lowland  species  begin  to  appear,  and  rerersing 
irocesa  upon  our  return,  so  as  to  obtain  the  lower  limits  of  the  al 
peciee.  Upon  this  detour,  we  meet  with  Pingvicula  huitaniea 
Jhotera  rotundifolia  sparingly,  in  one  place  at  an  altitude  of  850  tc 
cct ;  these  were  not  met  with  elsewhere  upon  the  Galtee  range, 
he  rarity  of  plants  so  frequent  on  Irish  mountoiu  ranges  seems 
icconntablo.  The  results  of  these  observations  will  be  found  in 
ippended  list ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  none  of  the  al 
)lant8,  except  Saxifraga  tUUarit,  descend  below  the  levels  of  the  ' 
]aseB,  corresponding  with  the  altitudes  of  the  lakes  given  above. 

Having  examined  the  attractive,  though  dangerous,  precipict 
[lOngh  Curra,  and  the  high  ground  above,  as  weil  as  the  nort 
ilopes  below,  we  will  take  a  botanical  survey  of  the  southern  det 
4)wards  Uitchelstown.  Once  the  ridge  is  crossed  and  we  face  di 
irards,  we  meet  with  a  gradually-diminishing  mountain  flora  of 
iommonest  type,  which,  as  far  as  my  observations  went,  containe 
■emarkable  plant.  Four  distinct  excursions  upon  this  southern  ai 
>f  the  Oftltees  led  me  to  this  conclusion  ;  we  will,  therefore,  rei 
)ur  course  at  Lough  Curra,  and  pursue  it  in  on  easterly  direction 

Having  crossed  a  spur  running  north  from  Dawson's  Table  (O 
nore),  we  came  upon  Lough  Diheen  (1600  feet) — a  small  and  perf  i 
mrreu  tarn  sunk  in  a  cradle  of  glacial  drift.  This  lake  is  about  \ 
>art8  surrounded  by  precipices,  which  do  not  quite  reach  the  w 
tnd  is  fringed  with  piled  moraine  matter  in  a  barrier  about  S 
JO  feet  high.  To  the  student  of  ice-action  this  lake  will  be  ol 
^rest,  but  to  explore  the  botany  we  must  scramble  up  amc 
^e  precipices.  Seeping  upward  towards  Qaltymore,  and  exami 
ie  different  ledges  on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  we  notice  mere 
liminntion  in  the  flora,  and  find  nothing  of  much  interest  until  w: 
ibout  400  feet  of  O^tymore.  Here  is  a  small  patch  of  the 
Sdtuiurea  alpina,  consisting  of  but  four  or  five  plants.  This  plam 
Iteen  hitherto  known  only  from  two  places  in  the  Kerry  mount 
ind  was  recently  rediscovered  by  me  in  the  Co.  Donegal.  We 
leave  these  few  roots  undisturbed.  Uany  lowland  plants  ab 
bere  at  an  unusual  height.  Chryiotplmium  oppoiiti/olitim  and  M 
fonlana  are  very  plentiful  within  200  feet  of  the  summit,  and  J 
mthtu  Criita-galli  occurs  at  on  altitude  of  about  2400  feet.  A 
still  travel  east  from  Lough  Diheen,  and  examine  the  bases  of 
wet  bluffs  and  north-looking  cliffs,  we  again  notice  AiplemiuM  r 
ind  Oxyria  reni/ormii,  though  decreasing  in  quantity.  Saxifraga  h 
rare,  gtnuina,  platypetala  and  affinit,  also  occur,  the  last  two  I: 
the  most  abundant.  At  an  altitude  of  about  2600  feet  nort 
Lough  Diheen,  Salie  htrbaeta  also  appears ;  it  occtured  previc 
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ilace  aboat  SO  feet  belov  the  inunmit  of  Oaltymoro,  and 
istvard  from  that  to  the  Maskiy  cliff.  Thia  tdpine  plant 
he  craclcs  and  fisaures  in  bare  and  wind-blown  eommita, 
the  moistnre  and  shelter  which  the  others  teem  to  require, 
iw  more  bonrs'  cHmbing  we  come  in  view  of  Loagh  £orheen 
t).  The  vegetation  aronnd  thie  lake  is  less  alpine  in  charac- 
bat  of  the  others,  and  around  its  shores  mon^  fresh  lowland 
juii&sBtUitperennit,  7VifiliumpratMtt,T.  antntt,he<mtodon, 
m,  &o.  At  the  northern  comer,  and  down  to  the  level  of  th« 
btititM  viridt  and  Saxifrag»  Mrta,  var.  platj/petala  ;  and  here, 
it  time,  we  gather  the  London  Pride  Saxifrage  ( Sa^fraga  tim- 
lich  is  a  truly  alpine  plant  upon  the  Galtee  range,  although 
it  extend  westward  to  Osltymore.  Eastward  of  Longh  Bor- 
comes  abundant ;  near  this  lake,  too,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
we  find  Vaccinium  VitU-idaa  tor  the  flist  time.  It  appears 
jough  Muskry. 

g  explored  this  coomb  and  its  BnrronndingB,  we  will  pnnne 
)f  march,  keeping  along  the  high  ground  which  breaks  at 
x>  the  magnificent  range  of  cliffs  abovo  Longh  tfuskry.  I 
)ng  day  cUmbing  amongst  their  numerous  clefts  and  ledges, 
themselves  towering  to  a  height  of  about  1200  feet  in  vast 
rails  and  terraces  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  lake. 
exception  of  Arabia  and  Sausanrea,  the  alpine  plants  re- 
re  in  great  profusion.  Two  rarities  seem  peculiar  to  these 
lictrum  minui  and  Oeum  rivaU,  occarring  np  to  2000  feet. 
finely  cut  leaved  form  of  Sazifraga  hirta  (i.  e.  var.  gtnutna) 
ondant  here,  forming  in  some  places  the  entire  green  swaid 
se  of  the  clifis.  Several  plants  also  reach  an  unexpected 
bore  Longh  Uuekry.  Car»x  paniculata  grows  at  the  level 
9  (ISOO  feet),  and  above  it  to  a  height  of  1900  feet.  Other 
ilaiitB  not  before  gathered  occur  aronnd  its  shores,  amongst 
^matkably  starved  form  of  Polygonvm  hydroptptr  may  be 

ill  make  a  descent  from  here  into  the  Tale  of  Aherlow,  and 
i  same  observations  npon  the  upper  and  lower  limits  ot  the 
pe  of  plants,  lowland  or  mountain.  On  this  part  of  the 
e  gather  Sarothanmut  tooparivt  and  ZattrM  amuia,  on  tJie 
t  an  extensive  plantation,  at  about  600  feet  altitude.  The 
xtx  on  the  Oaltees,  but  it  occurs  also  on  the  southern  side  at 
0  feet,  A  few  other  plants  of  no  special  interest  are  added 
;  and  bearing  upwards  and  to  the  east  again,  we  will  follow 
,  down  to  Caher.  Along  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  above  Longh 
it  about  2600  feet,  £mpttntm  nigrum,  Zyeopodiun  ttlago, 
tteUarit,  and  8.  umbrota  occur :  soon  these  latter  three  di»- 
nd  the  nsual  mountain  plants  are  alone  to  be  meC  with, 
m  extremity  of  the  range  is  very  barren ;  some  points  and  a 
lie  extent  on  their  flanks  being  entirely  free  from  vegeta- 
esolate  waste  of  sandstone  and  conglomuate  dibrit. 
raoa,  sn.  u.  voi 
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At  Eliere  Anard  (H57  feet),  PUrit  aquSina  occnn,  about  100  I 
bdow  the  gnmmit — a  remarkable  altitude  for  this  fem  ;  and  at  1! 
feet  Ultx  Oallit  and  U.  ewopatu  appear  together — an  nnusnal  hei 
at  which  to  meet  either  kind  of  furze.  Nothing  Vorthv  of  ment 
will  be  met  with  at  this  extremity  of  the  range,  which  desce 
gndaally  into  the  plain  of  Tipperary. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  the  gronnd  gone  over  and  obsei 
tjona  taken  during  dx  consecutive  days,  which  I  divided  aa  follows 
Firit  day  (August  4) — From  Tipperary  to  Lough  Curra,  exami 
■bores  and  cliffs  about  lake ;  reached  summit  of  Oaltymore,  . 
walked  down  to  MitcheUtown.  This  day  it  never  ceased  poui 
rain.  Stoond  day — From  Mitchelstown  by  the  mountain  lodge  to 
ridge  above  Lough  Sorheen,  making  many  detours  on  the  south 
slopes ;  examined  shores  and  cliffs  of  this  lake,  and  travelled  w 
ward  along  cliffs  above  Lough  Diheen  to  a  further  examinatioE 
Lough  Curra;  walked  into  Tipperary.  Third  day — Up  by  Kno 
moyle  and  other  summits  to  Lough  DUieen  ;  climbed  cliffs  and  ravi 
to  the  north  of  the  lake,  and  aloug  ridges,  and  all  the  range  dowi 
Uassy  Lodge  at  its  western  end,  home  to  Tipperary.  Fourth  day — 
to  Lough  Curra  again,  to  examine  some  ravines  not  previously  scaicl 
and  then  explored  eastwards  along  the  range  to  Caher.  This  wi 
dreadful  day  on  the  mountains ;  storm  and  rain  from  start  to  fin. 
Fifth  day — Up  the  northern  side  from  near  Castlemary  (about  1 
way  between  Tipperary  and  Caher),  through  an  extensive  plantal 
to  Lough  Muskiy  ;  spent  the  day  amongst  the  precipices  Uiere, 
had  much  severe  climbing ;  walked  into  Tipperary.  This  was  a  I 
and  successful  day's  work.  Sixth  day — Up  by  Stone  Park,  throi 
Olan-cnsh-na-hinnian,  and  along  ridge  to  Loughs  Curra  and  Diht 
and  home  to  Tipperary ;  a  very  wet  afternoon,  and  there  aeet 
notliing  left  that  required  exploration ;  so  that  I  concluded  my  labo 
with  this  walk.  Thus  I  hope  that  I  explored  the  range  completi 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowland  portions,  especially  on.  the  south 
aide.  An  accident,  which  I  much  regretted,  was  the  breaking  of 
aneroid,  and  I  was  deprived  of  its  use  until  two  days  before  leavi 
However,  on  the  last  day,  I  verified  many  points  which  I  had  bel 
estimated  from  the  heights  given  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  I  b 
many  observations  of  points  by  which  to  check  my  previous  notes. 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  what  a  misfortune  it  is  that 
Bouthem  counties  are  not  marked  with  the  contoured  lines  of  ele 
Uon  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  as  the  northern  are.  It  seems  r 
strange  that  at  present  there  is  no  means,  from  any  map,  of  find 
the  aLtitudes  of  such  well-defined  bases  for  observation  as  moont 
lakes,  or  indeed  of  any  points  except  the  marked  auQunita.  Th 
are  four  mountain  lakes  (some  of  considerable  size)  on  the  Chd 
range,  and  yet  there  is  no  record  in  the  Ordnance  or  Oeologi 
Survey  Offices  of  the  heights  of  any  one  of  these  lakes  above 
level.  This  wae  a  condition  of  affairs  I  had  not  foreseen ;  and  ha( 
known  I  was  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  my  aneroid,  I  shoi 
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£11  care  to  bsTO  provided  myself  with  a  spare  one.    Even  so, 
,  some  authenticated  obserrationa  by  the  officers  of  tbc  Surrey 
i  desirable  as  a  check, 
imm arizing  the  results  of  my  obserrations.  I  wish  first  to 

that  my  friend  A.  Q.  Uore  agrees  vith  me  that  a  slight 
Q  in  the  relative  boundaries  of  Bistricts  6  and  2  of  the  Cybele 
:a  would  he  advantageous.  As  the  map  there  stands,  the 
ange  enters  into  both  these  districts ;  and  I  would  suggest 
part  of  District  6  which  includes  a  small  western  portion  of 
ee  range  be  joined  to  District  2.  The  road  running  south, 
bally  to  Ballyarthur,  would  form  a  good  natural  division,  and 
ray  the  whole  Galtee  range  is  included  in  District  2.  A 
;  the  map  will  show  that  this  is  a  natural  division, 
ollowing  is  a  list  of  the  alpine  plants,  ten  in  number,  found 

Oaltees — all  of  these  belong  to  Watson's  Highland  type : — 

iiipetraa.  Vaedniwn  Fitu-tdaa. 

im  Shodiola.  Oxyria  reni/ormu. 

ifroffa  tttUarii.  Balix  herlaeea. 

■actum  angiiewn.  Aiplmium  viride. 

tturta  aipina.  CochUaria  offidnalia  (var.  dipina). 

alpine  flora  is  below  the  average  for  Irish  mountain  ranges, 
Lb  the  more  remarkable  when  the  elevation  of  the  Oaltymore 
considered.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wicklow 
IB,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  a  few  feet  higher  than 
■e,  the  Galtees  yield  the  poorest  flora  of  any  range  in  Ire- 
n  the  other  hand,  they  can  carry  up  many  lowland  species  to 
lal  altitude.  Another  feature  in  the  flora  of  this  range  is 
>f  notice — the  extreme  rarity,  or  entire  absence,  of  many 
Irish  mountain  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  say  that 
les  not  observed  is  really  absent,  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
wing  are  very  rare  or  wanting; — Droura  retundifotia,  Fin- 
uitaniea,  mountain  Eierocia  of  all  kinds,  Myriea  Gate,  Itoete* 
Antennaria  dioica,  Jwaperua  eommunu.  Of  these,  the  last 
B  not  met  with  at  aU. 

^atson's  Scottish  or  Northern  type  only  three  species  occur : 
m  minu*,  Saxi/raga  hirta,  Crepit  paludoia,  a  very  small  pro- 
f  the  Irish  species  (66).  Sut  this  might  have  been  expected, 
southern  position  <^  the  locality. 
!ollowing  are  additions  to  District  2  of  the  Cybele  Hiber- 

lietrum  mtnut.  Pyrut  mtniparta. 

hi*  petrita.  Saunuraa  alpina. 

yaUi  dtpretia.  MyototU  rtptnt, 

[wcurrence  of  Mteonoptii  eamhrica  and  Sitracium  anglicvm 
s  range,  as  giving  new  localities  for  two  rare  Irish  plants, 
each  had  one  previous  station  in  the  diatrict,  is  important. 
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As  tiie  dlBtrictt  itand  at  present,  Carex  ovaU*  is  mi  sdditioi 
District  6,  but  I  prefer  to  include  it  is  District  2. 

There  are  three  tolerably  distinct  fonns  of  Saxifraga  hypnoidt 
be  met  with  on  the  Galtee  range.  Following  the  names  given 
Syme's  English  Botany,  these  seem  to  be  S.  hWta,  var.  gmuina  and ' 
»Jbui  and  8.  m-hypnmdti,  tbt.  platyptlala.  All  may  be  met  vitl 
Tarious  parts  of  this  range,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  irrespectii 
of  altitade ;  bnt  S.  affinit  is  the  form  nsaelly  to  be  found  at  the  grea 
heights :  j^.  platypetala  in  the  vetter  and  mossy  places  by  stre 
at  lower  levels  ;  while  8.  hirta,  var.  geitutna,  the  finest-cut  form  « 
bristle-pointed  leares,  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  bases  of 
loftier  cliSs,  as  at  Longh  U nskry.  S.  hirta  of  the  Qaltees  is  much 
hairy  than  tiie  Donegal  plant  found  by  me  on  Aranmore ; '  bat  in  o1 
respects  they  are,  I  believe,  identical. 

Hy  experience  of  these  Irish  Saxifrages  and  of  the  innomen 
arotio  forms  of  S.  eatpHoM  leads  me  to  believe  that  an  nnbro 
chain  from  the  extreme  forms  of  8.  ht/pnoidtt  to  those  of  8.  etetpi 
might  be  ennmerated  which  wonld  defy  division.  But  it  is  uu 
tunately  necessary  to  have  names  for  forms  belonging  to  difEei 
oonntriea. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Ur.  Ba 
house,  who  kindly  examined  some  Saxi&ages  and  Hieracia ;  and  to 
friend  Hr.  A.  0.  Uore,  who  has,  as  usual,  afforded  me  every  assista 
in  his  power. 

General  list  of  the  Plants  observed  on  the  Gsltee  mountains, 
ranged  in  descending  order.  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
the  convenience  of  comparison  with  other  mountain  ranges.  Spe 
localities  or  other  remarks  will  be  found  given  in  the  introduct 
remarks.  The  alpine  and  most  characteristic  plants  are  printed 
italics. 

iSmMN^  of  Qaitywtort. 
SOIS  feet. 
Galium  lazatile,  Linn.  Agrostia  vulgaris.  With. 

Callona  vulgaris,  Salisb.  Aira  flexuosa,  Linn. 

Bumez  Acetosella,  Linn.  Festnca  ovina,  Linn. 

3000  feet 

Btellaria  nliginosa,  Mnrr.  Sidix  htrhaeea,   Linn,  (to  2S 

Saxifraga  ttdlaru,  Linn,  (to  1200  feet). 

feet).  Lnzula  sylvatica.  Beck. 

Chrysospleninm  oppodtif olium,  L.  Eriophonim  vaginatom,  Linn. 

Taccinium  My^tillu^  Linn.  Foa  annua,  Linn. 
Bumez  Acetoaa,  Linn. 

>  Bm/wtimI  »/jr*(M|r,  iKawuy,  IHl. 
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28S0  feet. 
>ntaiM,  Linii.  AtplMtum  nridt,  Hilda,  (to  IfiOO 

i  TonnentiUB,  Sohenk.  feet). 

'H  frttgiUt,   Bernh.  (to     Lastrea  Filix-nutB,  FreiL 
:Mt). 

2660  feet. 
Arabit  p$tra»,  Lam.  (in  one  plao«  only). 


Tb-ga^nrea,  Linn.  Oxyria  rmi/onnu,  Hook,  (to  lAOO 

I  t^ina,  D.  C.  (onl;  ita-         feet). 

Carex  ateUnlata,  Oood. 
n  jugnuDf  Linn.  Lycopodinm  Selaso,  Linn. 

2570  feet. 
Satijriifa  hirtu  et  vara,  (to  700  feet). 

3500  feet. 

la  Flammnlii,  Linn.  Crepia  paladosa,  Uoench. 

e  pratenslB,  Linn.  Juione  montana,  Linn. 

1  toiviale.  Link.  Campanula  rotnndifolia,  Linn. 

1  palaatra,  Linn.  Joncns  sqnarroBiiB,  linn. 

iodiola,  D.  C.  (to   1850      Carex  vulgaris,  Fries. 

Lomaria  spicant,  DeoT. 
umiraja,  Linn,  (to  1760     Hymenophjllam     Tonbiigenae 

Sm. 
iylvestria,  Linn.  Lastrea  Ji'^'t^t".  FmL 

D  automnalis,  Lion. 


rllom  Bylveatre,  Lina.         Enphiuia  offldnalis,  Linn. 

1  offlcinalis,  Linn.  Carex  flara,  Linn. 

na  Crista-galli.  Folypodium  Talgare,  Linn. 

nun  prateoae,   Linn. 

iiontannm). 


•  Vitit-Iimi,  linn,  (to     C.  binerria,  Sm. 

set).  Foa  pratenaia,  Linn. 

alia,  Good.  Aaplenium  TiiolionuBei,  Unii. 
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21S0  feet. 
Eriea  ctntna,  Liiui. 


Btelluift  media,  mth. 
Digitalu  purpares,  linn. 


2100  feet. 

Antlioxuttliuin  odontain,  iJni 


27ialietrmn   wninu,    linn,    (only 

Btstiim). 
CoehUaria   oJMnaiit,   Linn,    (to 

18S0  feet). 
Viola  ^alnatii*,  Linn. 
Hjpenouin  palcbmiD,  T.imi 


Ofeet. 

OzaIi>  Acetoiella,  Linn. 
Oeam  rivale,  Lias.  (onlyBtatio 
Fjrai  aacaparia,  Onrt. 
Si«raei%m  aiiflman{to  1900f« 
Pediculaiia  BjlTatica,  Linn. 
Liuola  campeatria,  D.  C. 


1960  feet. 
TeronicA  offlnnalit,  Limi.  Ftetia  aauiliiia,  Iiinn. 


Epilobinm  montanum,  Lina. 
Sccibioia  sncciia,  Linn. 


Primula  Tulgaria,  Huda. 
Carex  panic  ulata,  T.imi . 


18S0  feet  (Loagh  Cum  lerel). 
Btellaria  HnoloHtea,  Linn.  Jimcas  anpinaa,  Koench. 

Alchemilla  Tnlgaris,  Lion.  Agrostia   Tolgaria,   var.  pomi 

Litorella  lacnitria,  Lino.  "With. 

1800  feet. 
Bantmcnlna  Ficoria,  Linn. 

17S0  feet 
Caidamine  hirmta,  T.juti 


1700  feet  (Borheen  Lake  lerel). 


Baanncaltu  repeiu,  Lion. 
R.  aerie,  Linn. 
Lychnis  diuma,  Sibtti. 
TrifoUum  repena,  Tiinn. 
Bubus  Ideue,  LiJia. 
Callitriche  platyoarpa,  Scop. 
Sellie  perennia,  Linn. 


Teronica  eeipyllifolis,  Linn. 
Ajaga  reptans,  Linn. 
Prunella  vulgaris,  Linn. 
Lysimachia  nemomm,  Linn. 
Potemogeton  natana,  Linn. 
Carex  ^uca,  Scop. 
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.  Bobertianam,  Linn. 
iberoniB,  Linn. 
icolor,  "W.  L.  N. 
Ozyacantha,  Liaii. 
[elix,  Linn. 
Periclymenam,  Lina. 


Tarazaonm  offldnale,  Wi^. 
Erica  Tetralix,  Lien. 
Tencrium  Scorodonia,  Lion, 
fializ  caprea,  Linn. 
Oichis  macnlata,  Linn. 


1600  feet  (If  oskiy  Lake  lerel). 


InetriB,  Linn, 
tharticnm,  Linn. 
palustre,  Linn. 
Imaria,  Linn. 
e  Tcrna,  Linn, 
liginosnm,  Linn. 
Farfara,  Linn, 
olgaria,  Linn, 
repens,  Don. 


Polygonnm  Hydropiper,  Linn. 

Fotamogeton  polygonif olina,  Poor. 
Triglochin  palustre,  Linn. 
Karthecinm  ossifrEigam,  Hada. 
Juncua  HcatifloniB,  Bhrli. 
Carex  pnecox,  JTacq. 
C.  ampullacea,  Qooi. 
Naidos  stricta,  Linn. 


Bcolopendrinm  Tnlgara,  Bm.  (only 
■tation). 


^nminea,  Linn. 


1800  feet. 


is  cambrica,  Linn.,  big.     Teronioa  agrwtia,  Linn. 

0  feet). 

n  Androanmum,  IJnn. 

Mtion). 

12S0  feet  (Blieve  Anard). 
ipmu,  Linn.  Ulex  ChtUii,  FUnolion. 


noA-cncoli,  Linn. 
rocambena,  Linn. 
nicnlatus,  Linn, 
ooa,  Linn. 


Sanicnla  enropna,  Lion. 
Caiduua  palnstris,  Lins. 
Bcirpna  setacens,  Linn. 
Laab«a  amnla,  Brack. 
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Trifoliam  pratense,  Linn. 
Hydrocotjle  Tulgaris,  Linn. 


1000  feet 

Scirpufl  pelnstriB,  Linn. 

Uolinia  cnnilea.  If  cench. 
Benecio  a^naticns,  Hnda.  £quisetainsjlTaticiim,Liim.(a: 

Pedicnluii  palnatria,  Linn.  stftticn). 


Ofeet. 

Veronica  Kntellata,   Linn-  (o 
station). 


Drosera  rotnndifolia,  Linn. 
Yicia  eepium,  Linn. 
Ctrctta  Intetiana,  Linn. 


FingmcsU  Inutanica,  Linn,  (onlj'  station). 


800  feet. 

PUntago  lanceolata,  Linn. 
Anagdlis  tenella,  Linn. 
Jnncas  effusns,  Linn. 
Juncus  bufonina,  Linn. 
Aira  cKspitosa,  Linn. 
A.  cuyophjllea,  Linn. 
Holcna  lanatm,  Linn. 


Viola  nlratica.  Fries. 
FoljgaU  Tulf^ris,  Linn. 
P.  depressa,  Wender. 
Lotus  majoT,  Scop. 
Sarothajnniu  scoptrias,  Koch. 
HeloBciodinm  nodifioram,  Koch. 
Senecio  jacobesa,  Linn. 
Hypocbffiria  radicata,  Linn. 


700  to  600  feet. 
Bannncnlns  hederaceua,  Unn.  Rnmex  nemorosus,  Schnd. 

Hypericum  hnmifoanm,  Linn.  P.  aTicnlare,  Linn. 

Frunos  spinosa,  Linn.  And  nun]'  veeda  of  cnltiTBtia 

Gnaphaliom  nliKinosiiin,  Linn. 
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IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS— FAC-8IM1LES. 

THE  accurate  study  and  critical  investigation  of  the  ancient  literary  and  his- 
toric monuments  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
fac-similes  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Irish  Manuscripts. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  this  aoxnowledged  want,  and  of  placing  beyond  risk 
of  destruction  the  contents  of  Manuscripts,  the  Academy  has  undertaken  the  pub- 
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fn  folio,  on  toned  paper.^Subsortption,  £3  3s,    Edition  limited  fo  200  copies. 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI :  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
Irish  language,  transcribed  about  A.  d.  1100 ;  the  oldest  volume  now  known 
entirely  in  the  Irish  language,  and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monu- 
ment8---not  ecdesiasticid — of  ancient  Ireland;  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  account  of  the 
manuscript,  description  of  its  contents,  index,  and  fac-sinules  in  colours. 

In  imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper—Subscription,  £4  4s. ;  or  £2  2s.  per  Part,     Edition 
limited  to  200  copies.     Parts  I.  and  II.  ;  or  in  One  Volume,  half  calf. 

The  Great 

transcribed 
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LEABHAR  BREAC— the    "  Speckled  Book"— otherwise  stvled  " 

Book  of  Dun  Doighre":  a  collection  of  pieces  in  Irish  and  Latin, 

towards  the  close  of  tiiie  fourteenlii  century ;  "the  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS 
lating  to  Church  History  now  preserved."— (G^.  Petrie,)   Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Academy's  Library. 
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In  imperial  foUOy  on  toned  paper^  with  a  Photograph  of  a  page  of  the  original,^ 
Subeeription,  £6  6$. :  to  Members,  £6  be.    £dUion  limited  to  200. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEINSTER,  sometime  ealled  The  Book  of  <<  GixirsALoirGH'* : 
a  ooUectioii  of  pieces  in  the  Irish  Language,  ooxnpiled  in  part  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  oentnry.  From  the  original  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with 
introdootion,  analysis  of  contents,  and  index,  by  Robbrt  Ateikson,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparatiye  Qrammar  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Secre- 
tary of  Council,  Hoyal  Irish  Academy. 

This  MS.  forms  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  great  Irish  MSS.  publiahed  by  th» 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fragments  of  Irish 
literaturo  that  haye  come  down  to  us.  In  addition  to  oopies  of  the  naliTe  prose  Iub- 
toric  accounts  of  the  T&in  Bo  Cualnge,  the  B6rama,  &c.,  it  contains  a  large  fragment 
of  an  early  prose  translation  of  the  Historia  de  Excidio  Troiae  of  Dares  Phrygius ; 
a  great  number  of  the  poems  and  prose  introductions  of  the  Dindsenchas  or  legendary 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  nleu^es  in  Ireland ;  very  many  historic  poems, 
in  which  the  legendary  and  traditional  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  tiie  country 
are  proserved ;  Irish  genealogies  and  hagiologies ;  and  a  great  number  of  interestmg 
stones,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
state  of  culture,  &c.,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  just  about  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion. 


THE  IRISH  MANUSCRIPT  SERIES. 

Volume  I.,  8vo. — ^Part  1,  Price  5«. 

Volume  I.,  4to. — ^Part  1. — ^Whitley  Stokbs,  LL.D. :  On  the  Felire  of  (Engus. 


CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS. 
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iXII. — Ox  Huos  Aim  AjtTHELiA.    Bf  Philip  Bubtoit. 

[Bead,  NoTember  30,  I8S0.] 

nation  of  those  laminoas  circlcB  termed  haloB,  and  of  the  other 
ces  which  Bometimes  accompany  them,  is  nov  muTersallT  at- 
to  the  action  of  icy  particles  suspended  in  the  air — an  opinion 
tems  to  have  been  first  entertcuned  by  Sescartea,  and  waa 
ie  established  by  Uariotte  and  Dr.  Toung.  Of  all  these  ap- 
s,  the  halo  of  22°  distance  from  the  sun  is  the  only  one  irhich 
cquently  in  these  countries;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  a 
imon  phenomenon  usually  preceding  changes  of  veather.  Its 
1  is  exemplified  by  bringing  filaments  of  hoar-frost  very  near 
Q  sunlight,  when  colours  corresponding  to  those  of  the  halo 
ear  at  the  same  elongation.  A  similar  circle  is  seen  less 
ly  at  the  distance  of  46°  from  the  sun,  and,  according  to 
h,  is  produced  by  the  ends  of  the  crystals  when  they  are  re- 
ormed.  Parhelia,  or  "mock  suns,"  occasionally  occur  about 
s  where  these  halos  are  intersected  by  horizontal  and  vertical 
using  through  the  sun ;  these  are,  also,  explicable  on  prin- 
ggested  by  Uariotte.  But  other  halos  have  been  described 
e  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
iptain  Parry  observed  one  which  surrounded  the  moon  at  a 
of  about  38°,  and  was  accompanied  by  paraselens,  and  it  does 
ar  evident  why  such  phenomena  should  occur  at  this  parti- 
igation. 

le  6th  of  Uarch,  1869,  I  observed  a  circular  halo  smaller  than 
bo  preceding,  its  semi-diameter,  as  I  considered,  not  being 
ban  10°  or  12°.  Its  colours  were  in  the  usual  order,  the  red 
Kt  the  Bun,  and  it  was  visible  for  more  than  two  hours.  It 
t  have  been  a  corona,  as  such  a  phenomenon  can  seldom  bo 
IBB  when  reflected  from  water,  bemg  generally  too  faint  to  be 
3  perceived,  whereas  in  the  present  instance  the  halo  was  very 
The  part  of  the  sky  where  it  occurred  was  free  from  clouds, 
resenting  a  sort  of  hazy  appearance ;  and  the  estimate  which 
f  the  diameter  of  the  circle  showed  it  to  be  about  half  that  of 
ion  halo.  As  calculation  shows  that  prisms  of  ice  whose  bases 
lar  pentagons  would  produce  a  halo  similar  to  the  ordinaiy 
at  the  distance  of  11°  46'  from  the  sun  (which  very  well 
ith  the  estimated  position],  it  appears  very  probable  that  this 
ist  have  been  formed  by  such  crystals.  And  that  water  may 
IS  be  frozen  in  particles  of  that  shape,  I  have  no  doubt,  having 
Musion  seen  a  shower  of  hail  which  consisted  entirely  of  pen- 
>risms.  These  were  perfectly  formed,  of  a  whitdsh  colour,  and 
laque,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  shortness  in  comparison 
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with  tbe  diagonals  of  the  basea,  thus  pretendng  the  appeanince  <A  p 
tagonal  platea. 

Some  varietiea  of  cirrus  clouds,  thongh  donbtless  composed  of  fro: 
particles,  do  not  exhibit  haloa.  These  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  i 
are  probably  more  or  less  opaqne ;  sometlmeB,  also,  they  may  con: 
of  particles  having  a  globular  form  (like  Bmoll  snow  or  hail),  wh 
would  explain  the  absence  of  coloured  rings.  During  a  balloon  asc 
from  Paris  in  1674,  UM.  Albert  and  Qaston  Tissandier  passed  throi 
a  zone  of  ice  crystals  which  extended  through  a  depth  of  200  met 
and  presented  tiie  appearance  of  a  "  galaxy  of  little  hexagonal  star 
yet  as  no  coloured  circles  are  mentioned  as  having  been  seen,  it  ii 
be  presumed  that  they  were  not  visible.  In  this  instance,  therefi 
the  crystals  must  have  been  either  partly  opaque  or  irregularly  form 

Bright  specks  of  halo  appearing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  i 
than  the  parhelia  above  mentioned  are  called  anthelia.  These  on 
rare  occurrence,  and  though  I  looked  for  them  on  several  occaai 
which  I  thought  favourable  to  their  appearance,  I  have  not  diacer 
them  in  any  instance.  Three  poeitionB  are  usoally  assigned  to  thi 
the  first  being  about  90°  from  the  sun.  In  reference  to  this  app< 
ance  Dr.  Tonng  says :  ■'  The  lateral  anthelia  may  be  produced  by 
rays  refracted  after  two  intermediate  reflections,  which  will  hat 
constant  deviation  60°  greater  than  those  which  form  the  halo.  Tl: 
anthelia  ought,  therefore,  to  be  about  82°  from  the  sun.  They  i 
however,  usually  represented  as  much  more  distant."  The  expla 
Hon  here  given  is  doubtless  correct ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  mist 
in  assigning  82°  as  the  distance  from  the  sun,  that  quantity  being 
the  greatest  deviation,  but  its  supplement.  If  x  and  i  be  the  an| 
made  by  the  incident  and  emei^nt  rays  with  perpendiculars  to 
respective  surfaces,  and  /=  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  (not 
gariing  the  signs  of  the  angles,  and  supposing  also  that  in  the  pro^ 
of  a  ray  each  change  of  direction  is  mode  from  one  surface  of  the  pr 
to  the  next  in  succession  which  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  equal  to 
then  the  deviation  after  two  refractions  and  two  reflections  will 
3/-  (x  -f  b).  Per  hexagonal  prisms  this  becomes  180°  -  [x  ■¥  i), 
maximum  value  of  which  (corresponding  to  index  1*31)  is  98°  10'.  ' 
part  of  the  lightwhich  is  differently  reflected  does  not  form  an  antbe 
at  any  deviation  whatever.  Hevelins  and  others  have  given  90°  as 
distance  of  the  anthelia  observed  by  them ;  but  these  instances  are 
conclusive,  as  the  elongations  seem  to  have  been  merely  estimated, 
not  obtained  by  measurement. 

The  other  positions  of  the  phenomena  are  mentioned  in  the  foll< 
ing  statement: — "  The  anthelia  seem  t«  be  referrible  to  two  refrocti 
and  an  intermediate  reflection  within  the  same  crystal,  causing  a 
viation  of  about  120  +  22  t=142°;  and  sometimes  with  two  intermed 
reflections  producing  an  angle  of  60  -f  22  =  82°  only.  It  is  not  v 
easy,  however,  to.  assign  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  an  anthe! 
exactly  opposite  to  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  i 
in  the  horizontal  circle." — {SInci/elojxedia  Britamtea,  vol.  vi.,  p.  & 
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evident  that  the  deviatioiL,  142°,  has  been  calculated  tor 
i  paths  within  the  crystals  make  equal  angles  with  the  snr- 
no  reason  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  these  could  form 
on  or  halo.  When  light  is  once  reflected  in  any  reg:uUr 
iie  manner  before  mentioned),  the  deviation  is  180°  -  27+ 
liich,  since  in  this  case  ■  is  ^ways  equal  to  x,  reduces  to 
1 2x.  Kow,  as  this  quantity  must  vary  twice  as  fast  as  x, 
Ixnd  to  become  constant  for  any  successive  values  thereof; 
h  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  at  any  point  such  a  apis- 
he  homogeneous  rays  as  is  always  requisite  to  form  halos. 
ppears  that  no  halo  or  anthelion  can  be  caused  by  light 
been  only  once  reflected. 

tielion  not  differing  much  from  the  assigned  position  would 
3d  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections  in  quadrilateral 
ing  right  angles.  The  deviation  in  thisca8eis2T0°  — (:r-i-s), 
ten  a  maximum,  gives  134°  16',  the  elongation  of  the  an- 
med  by  such  crystals ;  hence  it  appears  probable  that  the 
1  Been  near  this  position  were  produced  by  rectangular 
by  the  ends  of  the  usual  hexagonal  ones. 
iMilours  of  these  phenomena  were  observed,  their  order  with 

the  sun  would  sufficiently  indicate  whether  they  were 
rays  directly  transmitted,  or  after  two  reflections.  In  the 
e  it  is  evident  that  the  deviation  must  be  a  miuimnm,  and 
er  a  maximum,  and  the  colours  of  the  reflected  anthelion 
e  reverse  of  tliose  usually  seen  in  halos ;  but  I  have  not 
1  described  in  any  instance, 

ird  anthelion  which  appears  opposite  to  the  sun  has  not 
ined  ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind 
imes  be  produced  by  part  of  the  light  which  has  been  twice 
1  rectangular  prisms.  If  at  each  change  of  direction  a  ray 
a  one  surface  of  such  a  prism  to  the  next,  or  again,  if  the 


be  made  at  the  two  opposite  surfaces  which  are  adjacent  to 
hich  the  light  was  first  incident,  the  deviation  wiU  be 
s)  as  before.  But  it  b  easily  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  light 
transmitted  that  after  the  second  reflection  it  will  agaia  fall 
2U2 
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ipon  the  mrface  at  vhich  it  entered  the  crystal,  the  ravs  then  en 
ng  in  paiallel  lines.  In  this  cose  it  is  evident  that  ue  deriati 
lonstant,  and'equal  to  1 80° ;  hence,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  indd< 
he  light  will  return  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  an  indel 
lumber  of  crystals  will  coutribnte  to  the  formation  of  an  anth 
ippodte  to  the  son.  This  may  happen  whether  the  principal  se 
if  the  prisms  be  square  or  oblong,  and  it  may  also  take  place  in  1 
[onal  prisms,  since  a  section  of  any  of  these  made  by  a  plane  perp 
lular  to  two  opposite  surfaces  and  to  the  bases  will  have  the  fo; 
in  oblong.  But  as  the  podtion  of  the  anthelion  thus  formed  won 
it  or  near  the  antisolar  point,  it  could  only  occur  at  a  low  alti1 
lence  it  would  not  explsjn  the  appearances  which  have  been  se 
lonsiderable  heights,  Mr.  Earker  has  described  one  seen  near 
Superior,  which  had  an  altitude  greater  than  45°,  or  above  twicf 
if  the  sun  {Pkilotophieal  Trantaetiotu  for  1767,  p.  44).  The  horiz 
lircle  which  was  in  that  instance  so  high  is  usually  lepresent 
lasdng  through  the  sun. 
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LXm.  ABNOKKAUTiKaisHnMAsYTOLosT.  By  J.F.  Knoit,  F.R.C.S.I. 

[Read,  April  11,  1881.] 

rHE  loUoiriiig  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  mnscnlor  anomalies  irhich 
lare  come  under  my  notice  during  the  four  winters  which  I  have 
>ccopied  t^e  office  of  BomonBtrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Sargeons.  During  that  time  I  hare  paid  particular 
ittention  to  some  of  those  which  stmck  me  in  the  commencement  as 
jeiug  specially  important  or  interesting,  and  which  attracted  lay  atten- 
ion  EofSciently  to  induce  me  to  tabulate  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence. Aa  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  any  co-operation  in  the  research, 
1  very  large  proportion  of  the  anomalies  which  might  easily  have  been 
^reserved  were  necessarily  lost,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for 
ne  to  distribute  my  attention  over  the  dissection  of  so  large  a  number 
if  subjects  as  were  always  passing  through  the  room.  Uy  statistica 
ue,  accordingly,  in  many  instances,  very  imperfect,  although  by  no 
means  so,  I  hope,  in  all ;  bat,  although  not  so  valuable  aa  could  be 
lesired  as  an  index  of  frequency,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  collection  will  be  found  interesting  to  those 
itho  have  devoted  any  attention  to  this  special  department  of  Ana- 
tomy. The  importance  attached  to  these  variations  must  daily 
increase  In  connexion  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  study  of 
muscular  moiphologr,  and  of  the  homologous  elements  thereof  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, an  otherwise  somewhat  dry  catalogue  of  variations  in  Human 
Myology  will  be  looked  upon  with  favour  by  those  who  hail  with 
welcome  the  addition  of  every  small  contribntion  to  the  hourly 
increasing  treasury  of  our  knowledge  in  this,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  human  study. 

Oeeipito-frontaiit.— The  early  removal  of  the  brain  prevented  mo 
from  examining  this  muscle  completely,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Eulijecta  of  onr  dissecting-room.  The  frontal  portion  I  have  seldom 
fonnd  to  agree  completely  with  the  description  given  in  our  standard 
teit-ttooks.  I  have  noted  its  peculiarities  in  twenty-eight  cases,  in 
which  1  examined  it  with  special  care.  In  only  five  of  these  did  the 
Seshy  fibres  reach  so  high  as  the  coronal  suture.  Below  I  have 
always  found  its  fibres  attached  to  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  OB  frontis,  some  being  continued  into  the  pyromidalis  nasi,  and 
levator  labii  EuperioTis  alae^ne  nasi,  but  the  great  bnlk  of  the  fibres 
blended  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  comigator  supercilil, 
and  a  lai^e  proportion  adhered  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  of 
the  eyebrow.  I  could  never  satisfy  myself  of  an  attachment  of  any 
of  its  fibres  to  the  nasal  bone,  glabella,  superciliary  ridge,  or  supra- 
otliltal  arch,  as  has  been  described  by  different  observers.  In  every 
case  I  examined,  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  appeared  to  glide 
freely  over  those  bony  prominences,   and  to  be  connected  thereto 
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merely  by  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  one  case  &  slip  was  found 
Bected  to  the  upper  margin  of  tho  tcndo  ocnli.  In  three  exa 
there  was  a  well-marked  decuesatioa  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  f 
portions  of  opposite  sides.  In  many  instances  the  muscle  was 
in  an  extremely  atrophic  condition,  and  in  a  large  proportion  its 
were  found  split  up  into  fasciculi,  but  in  no  case  was  it  comp 
absent,  as  in  the  example  noted  by  Professor  Uacalister. 

Of  the  oeexpitalit  muscle  I  haTQ  seen  union  of  those  of  op 
rides  in  two  instances,  and  decussation  of  the  lower  fibres  in  oni 

TrantTeT»u»  nuehat  (F.  E.  Schultzc). — Was  present  on  both  ed 
fire  of  the  twenty -eight  bodies,  and  on  one  aide  only  in  two  others 
muscle  is  said  to  be  always  symmetrical,  but  in  the  latter  ins 
I  could  find  no  muscnlar  fibres  on  the  opposite  side,  but  a 
transverse  tendinous  band  took  its  place.  The  attachments 
the  same  in  all :  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  < 
inside,  to  the  posterior  bolder  of  the  Btemo-cleido-mostoid  mm 
its  insertion ;  while  a  f^w  fibres  were  attached  separately  1 
superior  curved  line  of  occipital  bono  above  the  others. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  cex,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  olthong 
quently  examined,  I  have  not  noted  the  variations  with  any  regn 

Retrahent  aurfm. — This  muscle  I  have  seen  usually  formed 
very  distinct  slips,  and  somewhat  less  frequently  of  three  fasci 
condition  which  was  looked  upon  by  Albinns  as  the  normal  ar 
meut  {lre»  Tetrahmtet  auriciilani).  The  lowest  of  the  three  bui 
have  found  arising  in  two  instajiceB  from  the  cervical  fascia  oi 
upper  part  of  the  stemo-cleido-mnstoid  muscle.  In  a  few  cases 
the  bundles  was  found  replaced  by  a  tendinous  band. 

Atlollem  and  Altrahtnt  aurem  I  have  frequently  foond  m 
at  their  adjacent  edges  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  plane  of  mi 
fibres,  as  described  by  Cniveilhier  (muieU  aurietdaire  tuptri 
aurieulo-temporal).  The  origin  of  attrafaens  aurem  from  the  2} 
described  as  normal  by  "Wharton,  Jones,  and  Harrison,  I  hai 
with  in  eight  cases.  Cruvcilhier  describes  this  as  a  distinct  ; 
under  the  name  of  mtuclt  aurietdaire  anterteur  profond,  whose  po 
attachment  is  into  the  external  surface  of  the  tragus. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  auricle  have  so  often  eluded 
tempts  to  define  them,  that  I  do  not  think  I  succeeded  in  any  oi 
in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  all  of  them  in  the  same  sabjeci 

Depressor  aurictdat  (Lauth) ;  ityh-aurieuiarii  (Hyrtl). — C 
muscle  I  found  one  example.  In  three  other  cases  I  was  i 
define  a  well-marked  fibrous  cord,  having  the  direction  and  i 
ments  presented  by  the  muscular  fibres  when  present.  In  my  ci 
origin  was  in  common  with  that  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  a 
insertion  into  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  external  auditory  mc 

The  mnsclcs  of  the  tympanum  and  the  internal  muscles  of  th 
I  have  not  examined  with  a  special  view  to  variations  in  attacl 
An  accessory  slip  to  the  obliquus  oculi  superior  {comet  obliqvi  «i 
ri»;  obliqum  accesioriut ;  graeillmHS  ocuU ;  graeillimua  orbtttu) 
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twice  seen.  In  one  case  the  origm  of  the  anomalons  bundle  of  mascolar 
fibrea  iraa  in  common  vnth  the  levator  palpebroe  auperioria,  and  tbe 
insertion  into  the  fibrous  pulley  for  tendon  of  superior  oblique  {rtetut 
ptintut  of  Moliuotti ;  teruor  troehita*  of  Budge). 

Jy^renor  tvptrnlii  (Lesshaff) ;  deprettor  paipehrarum  (Arlt)'; 
iaehrjpnalu  anterior  (Hente). — Of  this  muscle  the  fibres  -were  found 
moderately  well  developed  in  two  cases  out  of  seven  in  which  it  was 
looked  for.  In  the  others  it  was  almost  completely  absent :  a  few 
fibres  were  found  with  difficulty  in  two  of  them. 

Ikpr«t»oT  paipthrat  infiriorit  (Caldani). — This  muscle,  which 
seeniB  to  be  a  continuation  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  I  have  been  able  to  define  clearly  in  five  out  of  eighteen 
cases  in  which  it  was  searched  for,  the  upper  extremity  being 
attached  to  the  lower  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

Orbieularit  paiptbrarwm. — A  slip  from  this  muscle  to  the  levator 
palpebrae  snperioris  is  described  by  Henle  sud  noticed  by  Professor 
Uacalistcr.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  not  uncommon  arrangement,  as  I 
have  found  it  developed  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances, 
although  I  did  not  take  any  note  of  the  proportion.  The  origin  of 
tbe  zygomaticuB  minor  from  the  lower  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  I  have 
twice  observed. 

I^ator  labii  tuptriorii. — The  only  deviation  from  the  usually  ac- 
cepted description  of  this  muscle  which  I  have  met  with  is  the  trici- 
pital  arrangement  described  by  Enstachius,  the  outer  coming  from  the 
malar  bone  (eapul  tygomaticwa,  joeMnnzach  of  Henle).  This  bundle 
of  fibrea  was  well  developed  in  about  one-third  the  cases  examined. 

Ihpreuor  tepti  mohilit  narimtt  (Ueyer,  Krause),  deprettor  apicit 
narit,  naialit  labii  tuptriorit,  nasolabialit — looked  upon  by  many  as 
merely  a  septal  attachment  of  the  orbieuiarit  orii,  has  been  more  cor- 
rectly described  by  Ue^or  as  a  separate  muscle  of  triangular  form. 
The  base  is  below,  blending  with  the  upper  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  oris, 
and  apex  above,  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  septal  cartilage. 
Siioriui  (Santorini).— The  typical  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of 
this  muscle — from  parotidean  fascia  to  angle  of  mouth,  blending  with 
orbicularis  oris — is  met  with  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  fibres 
in  their  inward  course  pass  superficial  to  those  of  the  platysma  myoides, 
and  form  with  the  latter  an  acute  angle.  The  risorius  of  most  of  our 
text-books  of  the  present  day  is  derived  from  the  platysma  itself,  but 
the  description  is  I  think  rather  a  loose  one,  and  not  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  careful  repeated  examination.  Rarer  origins  have  been  de> 
wribed— from  the  zygoma  (M'Whiunie);  external  ear  (Albinus):  fascia 
over  upper  third  of  stemo-cleido-mastoid  (Hallett) ;  an  accessory  head 
from  transversuB  nuchae  (P-  E.  Schnltze)— of  each  of  these  I  have  met 
with  examples. 

TVofutw-MM  mmti  (Santorini) ;  faiaeeau  toui-tymphi/tim  (Cruveil- 
hier). — This  band  of  muscular  fibres  prolonged  from  the  antero-inter- 
nal  ^apt  of  the  triangularis  menti,  meets  a  similar  one  from  the  opposite 
side  in  the  mesial  line.  On  its  presence  the  existence  of  a  "double-chin" 
depends.    I  have  found  it  in  three  cases  out  of  eleven  in  which  it  was 
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searched  for.  From  its  peculiar  action  on  the  contonr  of  the  eabmen- 
tal  region,  it  has  been  cidled  by  German  authors  the  doppMinrnmrndui, 

Muieter, — ^The  only  anomaly  I  noticed  in  connexion  with  this 
muscle  was  a  coalescence  of  its  deeper  fibres  with  the  lower  fibres  of 
the  temporal.  This  condition  has  been  also  observed  by  Professor 
Macalister,  and  I  have  met  with  it  three  times.  The  hur»a  matuU' 
riea  described  by  Monro  between  the  two  parts  of  this  muscle  I  have 
failed  to  find,  although  I  have  carefully  examined  the  muscle  for  this 
special  purpose  in  thirty  subjects.  Of  the  bursa  described  by  Hyrd 
between  the  deep  part  of  the  muscle  and  the  capsule  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  I  have  met  several  examples. 

Bueeinator. — A  few  fibres  of  this  muscle  I  have  seen  to  arise  from 
Steno's  duct  in  three  instances. 

Pierygoideui  proprim  (Henle,  Gmber,  Theile,  Macalister). — Of 
this  muscle  I  have  met  with  three  examples  in  one  hundred  and  twelve 
bodies,  passing  as  usual  from  the  crest  on  the  great  wing  of  sphenoid 
to  posterior  edge  of  external  pterygoid  plate. 

Stemo-eleido-fnoitoidetu. — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  many 
anomalies,  in  some  cases  completely  divided  into  stemo-mastoid  and 
cleido-mastoid:  of  this  I  have  met  with  eleven  examples.  The  cleido- 
mastoid  I  have  found  in  three  cases  divided  into  two  completely  sepa- 
rate superimposed  laminae,  distinct  to  the  mastoid  attachment.  In  five 
cases  I  have  seen  the  upper  sternal  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  taking 
an  accessory  tendinous  origin  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  sternal  head 
of  this  muscle. 

Levator  clavieulae  (Wood). — Of  this  muscle  I  have  seen  one  very 
well  developed  specimen  attached  at  its  upper  end  to  anterior  tuber- 
cles of  transverse  processes  of  second,  thud,  and  fourth  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  below  to  the  middle  third  of  upper  border  of  clavicle 
outside  the  cleido-mastoid. 

CoraeO'Cerviealis  (Erause,  Hallett).-^Of  this  muscle,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid  terminating  in  the  cervical 
fascia — ^when  the  anterior  belly  is  absent — ^I  have  met  with  two  exam- 
ples. I  have  in  another  case  traced  a  small  aponeurotic  slip  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tendon  formed  by  posterior  beUy  of  omo-hyoid,  along 
the  normal  course  of  anterior  belly  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

OtnO'hyoid, — Of  the  origin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  this  muscle 
from  the  coracoid  process  I  have  met  with  seven  examples  {eorae(h 
hyoid  of  Gruber).  In  one  case  the  origin  of  this  belly  was  from  the 
acromion  process.  (Origin  from  first  rib  as  described  by  Wagner  and 
Gruber  I  have  never  seen.)  Of  the  purely  clavicular  origin  I  have 
met  with  two  specimens;  in  each  case  tiie  muscle  was  monogastric,  and 
presented  at  the  level  of  the  normal  tendon  merely  a  few  longitudinal 
tendinous  fibres  on  its  deep  surface  {eleido-hyoid  of  Schmidtmiiller). 
In  addition  to  the  variations  above  described  under  the  head  of  the 
musculus  coraco-cervicalis  I  have  found  in  two  other  cases  the  anterior 
belly  represented  by  two  distinct  tendinous  slips  passing  from  the  nor- 
mal tendon  up  to  body  of  hyoid  bone. 

Crico-eorniculatiu  (Tourtual) :   keratO'erieoid  (Merkel) :   eneO'thy- 
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reoideui  postieus  (Bochdalek). — Of  this  mnscle  I  have  found  seven 
cases  of  unilateral  development,  and  two  others  in  which  its  flbrea 
were  symmetrical. 

Crteo-epigloUieuB, — Under  this  name  has  been  described  a  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres  often  found  (thirty-four  per  cent.,  Xjrause)  arising  from 
the  inner  surface  of  cricoid  cartilage,  and  passing  upwards  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis.  I  have  been  able 
to  define  it  three  times  in  nineteen  subjects.  It  was  bilateral  in  each 
case.  Sometimes  a  similar  bundle  terminates  in  the  arytaeno-epiglotti- 
dean  fold  of  mucous  membrane  forming  a  crico-membranosus. 

Crieo-traeheahs. — Of  this  anomalous  muscle  I  have  met  with  one 
specimen  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  a  female  subject.  It  came 
from  lower  border  of  cricoid  cartilage,  approaching  close  to  the  median 
line  in  front,  and  having  a  breadth  of  about  half  an  inch  above;  it 
gradually  narrowed  as  it  passed  down  to  its  insertion  into  the  fourth 
and  fifth  rings  of  the  trachea  behind  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body. 

Thyreo-traehedlis  (Gruber) ;  thyreO'traehealis  profundus  (Krause). — 
From  lower  border  of  thyroid  cartilage  to  upper  part  of  trachea.  This 
band  of  muscular  fibres  I  found  three  times  in  twenty-eight  subjects  in 
which  its  existence  was  specially  searched  for.  The  muscle  was  sym- 
metrical in  one  case ;  in  the  others  single ;  in  both  on  left  side.  The 
inferior  attachment  varied  in  all.  In  one  case  the  insertion  was  into 
the  third  ring  of  the  trachea ;  in  another  into  third  and  fourth.  In  the 
case  in  which  the  muscle  existed  on  both  sides  the  insertion  was  into 
the  fourth  and  fifth  rings  on  one  side  (the  left) ;  on  the  other  into 
the  fifth  ring  alone. 

I^yreo-ayndestnieus  (Sommerring). — ^From  superior  comer  of  thyroid 
cartilage  to  posterior  border  of  thyro-hyoid  ligament.  In  one  subject 
I  found  this  small  anomalous  band  of  muscular  fibres  present  on  both 
sides.    I  have  met  with  no  other  example. 

Thyreoideus  tranwersus  anotnalus  (Gruber)  (s.  impar);  tkyreoidem 
fnaryinalis  inferior ;  ineisurae  {cartUaginia  thyroideae)  mediae  tranever- 
MM. — This  band  of  muscular  fibres  crosses  from  one  side  of  lower  border 
of  ala  of  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  other,  lying  in  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.     I  have  met  with  two  examples. 

Thyreo-eomieulatus, — Fibres  arising  in  common  with  the  upper  fibres 
of  thyreo-arytaenoideus,  and  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards 
to  the  cartilage  of  Santorini.  A  bundle  of  fibres  answering  to  this  de- 
scription I  have  met  with  in  two  cases  out  of  nineteen  in  which  they 
were  sought  for  with  special  care.  A  similar  bundle  of  fibres  going 
to  the  cartilage  of  Wrisberg  has  been  described  under  the  name  of — 

ITtyreo-euneiformia, — Tlus  I  have  not  seen. 

Thyreo-epighiticue  inferior  (s.  major)  and  superior  (s.  minor), — Two 
very  thin  laminae  of  muscular  fibres  arising  from  inner  surface  of 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  ascending  to  the  adjacent  margin  of  the  epi- 
glottis, some  blending  vrith  upper  fibres  of  arytaeno-epiglottideus. 
Inferior  frequently  t^es  some  fibres  of  origin  from  upper  border  of 
thyro-arytenoideus.  I  have  found  one  or  both  of  these  strata  in  about 
onti-%alf  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  carefully  sought  for  before 
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decomposition  had  advanced  too  far,  but  always  in  an  extremely 
atrophic  state.  Those  fibres,  which  go  directly  to  the  margin  of  the 
epiglottis  itself,  have  also  been  described  under  the  name  of  wiM»eulu» 
epiglottidU  {refleetar  s.  deprenor  epiglottidU.) 

Thyreo-epiglottieus  longuB  (C.  Krause). — ^This  band  of  muscular  fibres 
I  have  found  in  two  cases  out  of  twenty-seven  in  which  it  was  care- 
fully sought  for.  Arising  from  inner  surface  of  ala  of  thyroid  cartilage, 
immediately  above  the  incisura  thyreoidea  inferior  lateralis,  it  passes 
upwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thyreo-arytaenoideus,  to  be  inserted 
with  the  fibres  of  the  thyreo-ary-epiglotticus  into  the  corresponding 
lateral  margin  of  epiglottis. 

Thyreoideus  mtemus  ;  sub-thyreaideus  (Krause). — ^According  to  this 
author,  a  muscular  bundle  may  be  found  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  examined,  passing  from  lower  margin  of  ala  of  thyroid 
cartilage,  near  the  middle  line,  backwards  to  the  posterior  attachment 
immediately  above  the  root  of  the  inferior  comu.  I  have  found  it 
twice  in  forty-three  bodies. 

ThyreoidetM  propriw  (Krause). — ^The  name  has  been  applied  by 
this  author  to  a  delicate  layer  of  muscular  fibres  lying  on  tiie  inner 
surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  reaching  from  the  incisura  superior 
nearly  to  the  inferior  margin.  In  their  descent  they  interlace  with 
the  other  internal  muscles.  I  have  in  a  few  cases  foimd  a  small  num- 
ber of  scattered  vertical  fibres  in  this  situation,  but  never  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  distinct  layer. 

Syndesmo-thyreoideus. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  small 
muscle  found  in  very  rare  instances  (one  per  cent,  according  to  Krause) 
passing  from  upper  part  of  inner  surface  of  thyroid  cartilage  to  pos- 
terior thyro-byoid  ligament.  I  have  met  with  it  twice:  in  one 
subject  it  was  symmetrically  developed  on  both  sides. 

Kerato-arytaenoideus  (schtldknorpelhom-yiessheekmknorpels'MU^l  of 
J.  Gruber). — Arises  from  posterior  border  of  inferior  comu  of  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  aiytaenoid. 
I  have  found  four  examples. 

Other  anomalous  laryngeal  muscles  have  been  described  by  many 
writers — such  as  the  hyo-epiglottictis  (Fabricius);  crieo-epightticut 
(Verheyen);  glossO'epiglotticm  (Eustachius) ;  but  I  have  never  met 
with  a  specimen  of  any  of  them. 

Digastric. — The  only  noteworthy  anomaly  of  this  muscle  I  have 
met  with  is  a  doubling  of  the  anterior  belly,  the  anomalous  slip  going 
to  the  median  raphe  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles.  Once  I  have  found 
it  symmetrical,  the  two  supernumerary  slips  meeting  in  the  mesial 
line,  and  in  three  other  cases  the  anomaly  existed  on  one  side  only. 

MentO'hyoid  (Macalister). — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  four 
examples.  In  all  it  lay  superficial  to  the  anterior  belly  of  digastric,  as 
it  passed  from  front  of  body  of  hyoid  bone  to  lower  border  of  inferior 
maxilla.     In  one  instance  it  was  symmetrically  developed. 

MylO'hyoideus, — The  only  remarkable  variation  I  have  seen  in  the 
attachments  or  relations  of  this  muscle  was  a  perforation  of  the  pos- 
terior part  by  Wharton's  duct,  which  came  under  my  observation  twice. 
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Oenio'hyoidetts. — I  have  in  a  good  many  cases  found  this  muscle 
inseparahly  blended  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 

Ifyh-ghsma  (EoMncius). — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  one 
example,  passing  in  its  usual  direction  from  angle  of  jaw  to  side  of 
base  of  tongue. 

Stylo-ylossua, — ^In  five  instances  I  have  found  this  muscle  with  an 
accessory  head  from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  Twice  I  have 
found  it  completely  absent  on  one  side. 

Stylo-hyoideits. — In  several  instances  I  have  seen  the  two  parts  into 
which  this  muscle  was  split  by  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  separate  from 
the  origin  to  the  insertion.  I  have  seen  the  muscle  inserted  into  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric  in  one  case.  One  instance  of  complete  absence 
was  noted. 

TriticwhgloBstM  (Bochdalek,  Macalister). — This  anomalous  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres  I  have  succeeded  in  defining  but  five  times  in  forty- 
four  cases  in  which  it  was  carefully  sought  for.  This  is  much  below 
the  average  of  frequency  which  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Bochdalek 
(8  in  22),  and  Macalister  (1  in  6).  Professor  Krause  makes  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  to  vary  from  17  to  36  per  cent. 

Azygaa  linguae;  musetdus  longitudinalis  linguae  inferior  mediua 
(Bochdalek). — A  small  median  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres  found 
between  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  in  the  posterior  fourth  of  the 
tongue.  I  have  been  able  to  define  it  in  five  bodies  out  of  forty- 
seven  in  which  it  was  sought  for. 

Oenio-ghsmM  acces^orius  (Luschka). — A  bundle  of  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  genio-hyo-glossus — from  lowest  part  of  genial  tubercle  to  hyoid 
bone.  I  have  succeeded  in  defining  such  a  bundle  as  Luschka  describes, 
separated  from  the  other  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  about  once  in 
seven  subjects. 

CephtUo-pharyngeus  (Sandifort). — Of  this  anomalous  band  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  I  have  seen  a  good  many  examples : — Three  arising  from 
vaginal  process  of  temporal  bone ;  two  from  petrous  portion  of  tem- 
poral bone  {petro-pharyngeus)  inside  the  inferior  opening  x)f  the  carotid 
canal;  two  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid;  one  from  the 
cartUaginous  portion  of  Eustachian  tube  (salpingo-pharyngeus).  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  fibres  became  united  to  those  of  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  In  two  examples  they  could  be 
traced  directly  to  the  inferior  constrictor. 

Oenio-pharyngeue  (Winslow). — ^A  slip  closely  connected  along  the 
anterior  part  of  its  course  with  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  passing 
backwards  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx  with  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
constrictor.     I  have  found  several  examples. 

Syndetmo-pharyngeus, — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  small  fasci- 
culus of  muscular  fibres  passing  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligament  backwards  to  the  median  line  {linea  alba)  of  the 
pharynx.  It  bridges  over  the  space  intervening  between  the  origins 
of  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors.  I  have  found  it  twice  in 
forty-seven  subjects  in  which  it  was  specially  sought  for. 

Levator  glandulae  thyroideae  lateralis, — Under  this  name  Exause 
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xnentions  a  few  fibres  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  which 
take  origin  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  body.  He  says  it  is  present 
in  about  one  per  cent,  of  subjects  examined.  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  specimen. 

Aiygos  pharyngis  (Meckel);  solitarius  pharyngis  (Santorini). — 
Under  this  name  Meckel  describes  a  small  muscle,  usually  mesial  and 
single,  rarely  bilateral  and  symmetrical  (Ketel,  1870),  passing  from  the 
pharyngeal  spine  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  downwards 
for  a  variable  distance  along  the  median  raphe  of  the  pharynx,  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  It  is  seldom  more  than  half  an  incli  in  length. 
I  have  found  it  four  times  in  eighty-seven  subjects:  once  bilateral. 

Phargngo-mastoidetu  (Ketel). — Arises  from  the  anterior  and  inner 
aspect  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  passes  inwards  between  superior 
and  middle  constrictors  of  pharynx  to  its  insertion  into  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  tube,  blending  with  the  fibres  of  these  muscles.  I  have 
met  with  three  examples. 

Salpingo-pharyngeus  (Sandifort). — A  muscular  fasciculus  passing 
from  Eustachian  tube  to  side  of  pharynx  behind  the  palato-phazyngeus. 
I  have  met  with  one  example. 

Scalenus  anticus, — ^I  have  occasionally  seen  this  muscle  taking  a 
vertebral  origin  more  or  less  than  that  usually  described.  The  only 
other  remarkable  peculiarity  I  have  ever  observed  is,  that  in  two 
instances  I  found  the  phrenic  nerve  piercing  its  fibres. 

Scalenus  medius, — The  superior  attachment  of  this  muscle,  as  Krause 
has  correctly  pointed  out,  is  horn  the  anterior,  not  the  posterior  tuberdes 
of  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  as  other  anatomists 
describe  it.  The  usual  number  is  six — all  excepting  the  atlas — ^but  I 
have  found  the  number  to  vary  from  three,  the  smallest,  to  all,  seven. 
In  one  case  I  found  it  attached  below  to  the  second  rib  only.  In  a 
very  large  proportion  of  subjects  I  found  its  vertebral  attachment  quite 
inseparable  from  the  scalenus  posticus. 

Scalenus  posticus. — In  only  two  instances  did  I  observe  any  notable 
anomaly  of  this  muscle.  One  was  complete  absence.  The  other  was 
attachment  of  lower  end  to  third  rib. 

Scalenus  minimus  (Albinus). — The  usual  origin  of  this  muscle  is 
from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  transverse  processes  of  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  behind  the  attachment  of  anterior  scalenus, 
to  which  it  is  often  inseparably  adherent.  Its  inferior  extremity  is 
connected  to  the  second  rib.  Macalister  makes  the  relative  frequency 
of  its  presence  three  times  in  seven  subjects,  and  ''oftener  present 
inseparably  united  to  the  other  scalenes.''  E^rause  gives  a  proportion 
of  forty -two  per  cent.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  cases:  it  was  well  defined  five  times  in  twenty-three 
bodies. 

Scalenus  lateralis  (Albinus);  musculus  costo-transversalis. — This  muscle 
arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and 
passes  downwards  between  the  middle  and  posterior  scaleni  and  a 
little  outside  the  latter  (of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  detached 
portion)  to  its  inferior  attachment  to  second  rib.     I  have  found  it 
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four  times :  it  was  present  in  two  of  the  twenty-three  subjects  in 
which  the  scalenes  were  specially  dissected. 

Seal&nus  accessorius, — Arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  trans- 
Terse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  from  the  fourth*  to  the  sixth 
(Macalister),  from  fourth  to  seventh  (Xjrause),  and  is  inserted  into  the 
first  rib  close  to  the  scalenus  medius,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  differen- 
tiated portion.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  muscle  by  part  of  the 
brachial  plexus. 

Dranw&rsalis  eervicis  aniicus  longuB  eoUi  accessorius  (Luschka) ; 
scalenus  anticus  proprius  colli  (Krause). — This  rare  muscle  arises  from 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourth,  and  passing  upwards  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  body  of  axis  immediately  below  the 
superior  articulating  surface,  and  to  the  front  of  the  base  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas.  It  is  placed  posterior  to  the  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major.    I  have  met  but  one  example  of  this  muscle. 

TransversaUs  eervicis  anticus  (Retzius). — ^Arises  from  the  oblique 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourth;  being 
intimately  connected  to  the  longus  colli,  and  passing  upwards  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  three  cervical  vertebrae.  Of  this  rare  muscle 
I  have  met  with  two  specimens.  One  had  the  attachments  described 
by  Betzius ;  the  second  was  attached  by  its  upper  extremity  to  the 
axis  alone,  just  below  and  outside  the  superior  articular  surface. 

Transversalis  eervicis  medius  (Xjrause). — Of  this  extremely  rare 
muscle  I  have  never  met  with  an  example.  Krause  has  found  it 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, from  the  second  to  the  sixth  or  seventh. 

IVansversalis  eervicis  posticus  minor;  trachelomastoideus  minor;  tra- 
ehelomastoideus  accessorius, — ^Arises  from  transverse  processes  of  verte- 
brae, from  the  second  dorsal  to  the  fifth  cervical,  and  ascending  to  its 
insertion  is  attached  above  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.    I  have  noted  one  specimen. 

Khomhoideus  occipitalis  (Murie,  Mivart)  ;  occipito-scapularis 
(Wood). — ^Arises  from  the  internal  third  of  the  linea  semicircularis 
media  ossis  ocdpitis,  above  the  attachment  of  the  complexus,  and  is 
inserted  iato  the  scapula,  above  the  rhomboideus  minor.  I  have  met 
with  three  specimens  of  this  muscle. 

Levator  claviculae  (Wood) ;  deido-cervicaUs  superior;  trachelo-elavi' 
eularis  superior. — ^The  clavicular  attachment  of  this  muscle  is  either  to 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  or  to  its  acromial  extremity.  The  upper 
is  more  variable  in  its  points  of  fixation.  It  has  been  found  attached 
to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  {eleido-atlantieus)]  to  that  of  the 
axis  {deido-epistrophieus) ;  to  the  oblique  processes  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebrae  {cleido-cervicalis  inferior;  scalenus  anticus  aeees^ 
sorius) ;  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  alone  {cleido-cervicalis 
imus).  It  has  also  been  found  attached  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  third  cervical  vertebrae.  The  lower  has,  in  some  instimces,  been 
seen  to-blend  with  the  trapezius.  I  have  met  with  two  specimens  of 
the  deido-cervicalis  imus,  and  one  of  the  cleido-epistrophicus.    Another 
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ftpecimen  I  have  found  attached  above  to  the  oblique  processes  of  tiie 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  below  into  the 
middle  third  of  upper  border  of  clavicle. 

Rhombo^atloideus  (Macalister,  1866) ;  splenitu  aeeesiorius  (Krause); 
cdjutor  splenii  v.  m.  singularii  splenius  aeeessorius  (Walther). — This 
muscle  passes  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  or  first 
dorsal  vertebra — where  it  arises  beneath  the  rhomboideus  minor^ 
to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  It  has  been  found  attached  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  spines,  or  to  the  seventh  alone,  or  to 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  spines,  or  to  the  second  and  third.  I  hare 
found  three  examples  in  which  the  muscle  arose  from  the  last  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  spines,  and  one  in  which  it  arose  from  the  three  upper 
dorsal.  In  two  cases  the  origin  was  from  the  two  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Mr.  Wood  found  it  three  times  in  thirty- six  subjects,  and  Krause  gives 
eight  as  its  percentage  of  frequency.  I  have  found  it  six  times  in 
seventy-five  subjects. 

Atlanto-mastoideus. — Arises  from  transverse  process  of  atlas,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone.  Krause  makes  its  relative  frequency  to  be  thirty  per  cent. 
of  subjects  examined ;  this  is  much  greater  than  what  has  occurred  in 
my  experience,  as  I  have  found  it  but  four  times  in  thirty-three  sub- 
jects which  were  carefully  examined  for  it. 

Mectm  capitis  anticus  mqjor^  .  .  .  minor, — ^Boubling  of  these 
muscles  I  have  pretty  often  observed,  but  have  kept  no  account  of  the 
relative  frequency. 

Bectus  capitis  lateralis  aecessorius  (Winslow). — ^This  muscle,  a 
doubling  of  the  normal  rectus  capitis  lateralis,  I  have  found  three 
times  in  thirty-three  subjects  in  which  it  was  specially  sought  for. 

Pectoralis  major. — The  three  parts  of  this  muscle  I  have  found 
completely  distinct  in  four  instances.  The  clavicular,  sternal,  and 
costal  portions  could  easily  be  differentiated  even  down  to  their  very 
insertion  into  the  humerus.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen  an  accessory 
slip  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  taking  origin  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  tendon.  In  one  case  the  tendon  divided  into  two  parts,  between 
which  passed  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  one  lamina  going  to  either 
lip  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

Pectoralis  mqfor  aecessorius. — ^Arises  from  the  costal  cartilages, 
from  the  first  or  second  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  passes  outwards 
beneath  the  deep  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  join  the  tendon  of 
insertion.  It  is  but  a  complete  differentiation  of  the  costal  portion  of 
the  pectoralis  major. 

Chondro-epitrochlearis. — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  four  speci- 
mens. The  attachments  were  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  origin  was 
from  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  fibres  were  placed  in  dose 
apposition  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  inser- 
tion was  into  the  brachial  aponeurosis  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  arm 
on  its  inner  aspect— one  sending  a  slight  tendinous  slip  down  to  the 
epitrochlea.  So  that  the  muscle  in  all  these  cases  better  deserved  the 
name  of  chondro-faseiaUs. 
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PectardlU  minor. — In  five  cases  I  have  seen  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle  send  a  strong  slip  over  the  coracoid  process  to  pierce  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  blend  with  the  capsule  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. In  one  instance  the  whole  tendon  wound  over  the  coracoid 
process,  and  divided  into  two  strong  banda;  one  went  to  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  second  to  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus. 

Feetoralis  minimus  (Gruber). — Arises  from  anterior  surface  of  ma- 
nubrium stemi,  rhomboid  ligament,  and  cartilage  of  first  rib,  and 
passes  outwards  in  front  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  border  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  It  some- 
times arises  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  alone,  and  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  muscle  in  the  two  examples  which  I  have  met  with. 

Peetoralis  quartus, — ^Arises  from  the  fascia  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  serratus  magnus,  and  occasionally  from  the  adjacent  portions  of 
one  or  more  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  boiler  of  the  tendon 
of  the  great  pectoral,  or  into  the  oschelbogue  of  Lauger. 

Subelavitu. — This  muscle  I  have  found  completely  absent  in  two 
instances.     In  both  the  deficiency  was  on  the  left  side. 

Supra  elavieidarispropriu8,  v.  tensor  fasciae  colli  (Gruber);  anomalus 
davictUae. — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  two  examples,  one  of  which 
has  been  already  recorded  (vide  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology^ 
XV.  139). 

The  second  specimen  (observed  during  the  last  winter  session)  had 
similar  attachments,  but  was  much  smaller. 

Aeromio-elavieulariSf  v,  praeclavieularis  lateralis  (Gruber). — Consists 
of  a  few  muscular  fibres  passing  from  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  to 
the  tip  of  the  acromion.  I  have,  on  one  occasion,  seen  a  small  band 
of  fibres  in  situation  so  very  deUcate  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  dignity  of 
a  special  name.     It  lies  superficial  to  the  upptr  fibres  of  the  deltoid. 

Omo-elavteularis  {coraco-ekmcularis,  v.  coraeO'Ckwicularis  posticus^ 
Calori,  Gruber). — ^This  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle, less  frequently  from  the  inner  end,  sometimes  also  from  the  manu- 
brium stemi,  and  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula.  The  insertion  is  sometimes  into  the  upper  border 
of  this  bone.  A  similar  muscular  band  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
"Wood  under  the  name  of — 

Seapulo^lavieularis. — This  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding, 
although  I  have  sought  for  it  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
subjects. 

Stemo-ekmeularis;  stemo'clavieularis  antieus;  prae-clavieularis  me- 
dius  (described  and  named  by  Gruber). — ^Arises  from  manubrium  stemi, 
imtanor  stemo-clavicular  ligament,  and  cartilage  of  first  rib— some- 
times from  only  one  of  these  points  of  attachment — and  passes  out- 
wards in  front  of  the  subclavius  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of 
the  clavicle.  It  has  been  found  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula,  when  it  received  the  name  of — 

Coraeo'cUwieularis  antieuSf  y.  singuUnris, — Of  the  latter  insertioxi 
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I  have  met  witb  one  case.    I  Have  never  seen  the  more  freqnent  form 
of  this  anomaly. 

Supra-elavieularis;  ttemo'clavicularis  (Hyrtl);  stemo-elavieuiarii 
Buperutr;  atemo-omoidew. — Arises  from  anterior  suiface  of  mannbrima 
Btemi,  and  is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  clavicle  at  a  variable  dis- 
tance from  its  outer  end.  When  symmetrically  developed,  the  two 
mnscles  often  meet  in  the  middle  line,  forming  a 

Mtuculus  interelavicularit, — Of  this  latter  form  of  the  anomaly  I 
have  seen  two  examples.  I  have  observed  but  one  specimen  of  uni- 
lateral development. 

MetrO'Clavicularis  ("Weber) ;  stemo-elavieularis posticus. — Arises  from 
posterior  surface  of  manubrium  stemi,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  on  its  posterior  surface.  I  have  seen  one  speci- 
men, but  it  had,  as  in  the  one  observed  by  Lawson  Tait,  a  second  head 
from  the  posterior  stemo-clavicular  ligament. 

In/ra-clavictdari*  (Bardeleben). — Arises  from  front  of  clavicle,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  fascia  in  front  of  the  pectoralis  major.  I  have 
met  with  one  example :  it  arose  fleshy  from  the  clavicle  for  about  an 
inch  of  the  middle  of  its  anterior  border  and  formed  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion, which,  passing  downwards  and  outwards,  and  intersecting, 
at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  line  of  direction  of  the  clavicular  fibres  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  bended  with  the  fascia,  in  front  of  the  latter 
muscle,  after  a  course — including  the  length  of  the  fleshy  fibres — of 
about  four  inches.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  example  pub- 
lished, except  that  of  Bardeleben. 

Subchviua  posticm  :  scapulO'Coatalis  ;  stemo-scapularis. — Arises  from 
the  first  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  or  into  the  ligament  of  the  notch.  I  have  seen  but  one 
example  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  subjects,  having  examined 
this  region  carefully  for  anomalies,  in  over  a  hundred.  Krause  says 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  averages  seven  per  cent.,  and  according 
to  Professor  Macalister  it  is  met  with  once  in  fifteen  subjects. 

Supra-costalis  superficialis  (vel  anterior). — A  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  passing  from  one  of  the  upper  ribs  (generally  the  first)  to 
another  rib  at  a  variable  distance  below.  It  lies  beneath  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  minor. 

Supra-costalis  profunda. — This  bundle  of  fibres,  when  present,  lies 
beneath  the  serratus  anticus  magnus.  I  have  met  with  a  good  many 
specimens  of  both  superficialis  and  profundus,  but  did  not  feel  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  anomaly  to  keep  any  record  of  them. 

Transversus  colli  (Luschka) ;  costo-fascialis  eervicalis  (Macalister).— 
This  muscle  arises  from  the  first  rib,  and  passing  obliquely  inwards 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  between  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles,  is  inserted  into  the  deep  fascia  at  the  root  of  the  neck  (sep- 
tum thoracico-cervicale).  Professor  Krause  suggests  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  upper  differentiated  digitation  of  the  triangularis  stemi 
muscle. 

Tensor  semimginae  articulationis  humero^eapularis  ((}raber).^Ilus 
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rare  mascle  arises  from  the  front  of  the  manubrium  stemi  and  cartilage 
of  first  rib,  and  passes  outward  between  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint.  I  have 
found  on  one  occasion  a  bundle  of  fibres  arising  from  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib  at  its  junction  with  the  bone,  and  passing  outwards  between 
the  greater  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  shoulder  capsule. 

To  the  anomalies  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen  I  have  not  given  special  attention, 
although  some  remarkable  deviations  from  the  typical  arrangement 
have  been  met  with. 

BoiUhdeUoideus  ;  fasciculus  infratpinata  deltoideus  (Oruber). — This 
bundle  of  fibres  is  accessory  to  the  normal  deltoid  muscle,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  abductor  brachii  inferior  of  the  lower  manmials  (W, 
Erause,  Anatomic  dea  KaninchenSj  1868).  It  arises  from  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula  at  a  variable  level,  sometimes  as  low  down  as  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  and  passes  outwards  to  join  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  deltoid.  Of  this  form  of  the  accessory  muscle  I  have  met  with 
two  examples.  Other  accessory  bundles  have  been  described.  One 
from  the  loillary  border  of  the  scapula  has  been  named  costo-deltoideus: 
a  separate  slip  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  named 
acromia-clavieularis  lateralis.  Still  rarer  specimens  are  those  which 
have  been  described  under  the  names  of  tensor  fasciae  deltoideae  a  fascia 
infraspinata  and  tensor  fasciae  deltoideae  a  margins  axillari  scapulae^ 
respectively.     I  have  never  met  with  any  of  these  latter  forms. 

Infraspinatus, — ^This  muscle  I  have  twice  seen  to  receive  an  acces- 
sory slip  from  the  deltoid.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  specimens  (over 
five  in  number)  in  which  it  was  quite  inseparable  from  the  teres  minor. 
The  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  sometimes  quite  separate  from  the 
remainder,  forming  what  has  been  described  as  the  infraspinatus  mi- 
nor.   Of  this  variety  I  have  seen  one  well-defined  example. 

Teres  minor. — Fusion  with  the  infra-spinatus  has  been  already 
mentioned.     Complete  absence  of  the  muscle  I  have  once  observed. 

Teres  minimus. — Under  this  name  has  been  described  a  bundle  of 
fibres  parallel  to  and  in  close  contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  teres 
minor.  I  have  seen  one  example  occurring  on  both  sides  of  a  male 
subject  of  great  muscular  development. 

Subseapularis  minor;  suhglenoidalis;  infraspinatus  secundus;  sub- 
seapuUhhumeraUs ;  subscapulO'Capsularis. — ^Under  this  name  has  been 
described  an  upper  detached  portion  of  the  subseapularis  muscle. 
Arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula, 
sometimes  from  the  tuberculum  infra-glenoidale,  where  it  adheres  to 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  it  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted  either 
with  the  normal  subscapular  tendon  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus,  or  what  much  more  frequently  happens,  into  the  front  of  the 
capsule  of  the  shoulder- joint  (suhseapulosapsularis,  Qruber,  Macalis- 
ter).  According  to  Professor  W.  Krause,  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence varies  from  five  to  thirty-three  per  cent.    I  have  found  it  {our 
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times  in  thirty-nine  subjects,  whose  bodies  were  carefully  examined  far 
it :  three  were  inserted  into  the  capsule — one  into  the  lesser  tabero- 
sity  of  the  humerus.  Professor  EIrause  also  mentions  among  the  varie- 
ties of  the  sub-scapularis  a  bundle  of  fibres  arising  from  the  lesser 
tuberosity  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  going  to  be  inserted  into  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  It  is  present,  according  to  him,  in  about  0*4  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  examined,  and  has  received  the  name  of 

Capsularis  hum&ro-ieapularis, — I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it 

OlefUhhrachialis  (Gruber),  arises  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
from  the  tuberculum  supra-glenoidale,  pierces  with  it  the  shoulder 
capsule,  and  is  inserted  into  the  humerus.  I  have  once  met  with  it; 
the  insertion  was  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove  abont 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  lesser  tuberosity. 

Caraeo-hrachialis, — The  anomalies  of  this  muscle  are  numerous, 
and  I  have  met  with  examples  of  nearly  all  those  which  have  be^ 
hitherto  described,  but  regret  to  say  that  I  have  kept  no  record  of 
their  relative  frequency  in  my  cases.  Three  conspicuous  forms  of  this 
muscle  have  been  described  by  Wood :  hrevis,  meditu,  and  longut. 

Coraeo-hrachialis  hrevis. — In  its  more  t3^ical  form  this  muscle  aiiaes 
from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  beneath  the  ordinary  conico- 
brachialis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  belov 
the  lesser  tuberosity.  It  has  been  found  by  Macalister  inserted  into 
the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  and  sometimes  into  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint  {eorticO'Capsularis) ;  he  has  also  found  its  fibres  blend- 
ing with  those  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Under  the  head  of  sub- 
varieties  of  this  anomaly  must  be  classed  the  following : — 

LepreMGT  tendinis  subscapularis  mqforis,  vol  retinaculum  muteulm 
tendinis  subssapularis  mqfaris  (Gruber);  tensor  capsulae  hwneraiii; 
deltoidius  profundus^  which  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus;  and 

Tensor  fasciae  et  cutis  foveae  axillaris,  which  is  merely  formed  by 
a  detached  slip  of  the  other  inserted  into  the  skin  and  ^ciae  of  the 
axilla.  I  have  found  examples  of  all  these  abnormalities  excepting  the 
last  mentioned. 

Caraco-hrachialis  medius. — ^This  I  have  several  times  found  as  a 
distinct  muscle.  In  all  it  was  pierced  by  the  musculo-cutaneoos 
nerve.  In  two  instances  I  have  seen  a  muscular  slip  detached  from 
this  muscle  to  join  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  and  orossLUg  in  front 
of  the  brachial  artery. 

CeracO'hrachialis  longus. — This  muscle  I  have  found  completelf 
separate  in  only  two  instances.  In  both  cases  the  insertion  was  into 
the  internal  brachial  ligament  about  an  inch  above  the  epicondyle.  In 
its  downward  course  the  muscle  crossed  over  the  brachial  artery  and 
median  nerve. 

Biceps  hraehii, — As  the  result  of  very  careful  examination  in  the 
human  subject,  and  comparison  of  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres  with 
the  analogous  muscle  in  the  lower  animals,  Professor  W.  Ejrause  has  con- 
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claded  that  it  is  really  made  up  of  fonr  distinct  parts,  to  which  he  gives 
the  respectiye  names  of  eoraeo-radiaiis,  eoraco-tdnariay  gleno-radialUy 
and  glena-ulnaris.  The  two  first  named  form  the  short  head,  while  the 
union  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments  forms  the  long  or  glenoid  por- 
tion. Although  it  may  be  rather  difficult  for  most  anatomists  to  agree 
entirely  with  his  views,  a  careful  consideration  of  them  certainly  tends 
to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  variations. 

Chrae(Mradialu. — ^Alone,  is  present  in  Orpeterapus  eapensiSf  rhino- 
ceros, echidna,  frog,  toad,  lizard. 

Corae<hradialis  and  eoraco-idnaris. — In  emys,  chameleon. 

CoracoHTodialis  and  gleno-tdnaris, — ^In  marsupialia,  both  muscles 
being  quite  separate. 

GUmh-radialia, — ^Alone,   in  nycto-pithecus,  stenops,  talpa,  horse, 
ruminantia. 

Gleno-tdnaris.'^Alonef  in  Syrax  eapemisy  rodeptia. 

Gl&no-radialis  and  gUno-ulnaris, — In  pig,  monotremata. 

Doubling  of  the  heads.  I  have  observed  two  examples  of  duplicity 
of  the  long  head,  and  one  of  that  of  the  short. 

The  two  heads  of  the  muscle  I  have  seen  separate  for  the  whole 
length  of  its  course.  The  long  head  I  have  found  completely  absent 
in  tiiree  cases,  and  the  short  head  in  one.  The  semilunar  aponeurosiB 
I  have  found  completely  absent  in  one  case.  I  have  twice  found  an 
accessory  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  going  to  the 
short  head.  An  accessory  slip  from  brachialis  anticus  to  biceps  I 
have  found  in  three  cases  of  forty-nine  subjects,  in  which  these 
muscles  were  carefully  examined.  Ajl  additional  head  between  coraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps  I  have  found  present  five  times  in-  the  same 
series  of  bodies.  This  nearly  agrees  with  the  results  of  Wood  and 
MacaHster,  who  make  its  relative  frequency  to  be  one  in  ten.  In  one 
case  I  have  found  two  supernumerary  heads  arising  in  this  region. 
The  upper  came  directly  from  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachmLis, 
from  which  it  arose  by  a  tendinous  slip.  The  other  came  from  s 
point  about  an  inch  lower  down,  and  was  adherent  to  the  adjacent 
margin  of  the  brachialis  anticus.  Its  origin  was  entirely  fleshy.  An 
additional  origin  from  the  great  tuberosity  I  have  seen  in  one  case. 
It  has  also  been  described  by  Meckel  and  Macalister.  Under  the 
denomination  of  supernumerary  attachments  of  the  biceps  must  also 
be  classed  the  following  varieties,  which  have  been  described  under 
separate  names : — 

Braehio-radiaUi  (Oruber,  TheUe,  &c.). — ^Arises  from  the  humerus 
between  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  and  the  origin  of  the  supinator 
longus,  and  passing  down  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  biceps,  but 
distinctly  separate  from  the  latter,  to  be  inserted  with  it  into  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  radius.  I  have  found  this  muscle  extremely  well  deve- 
loped in  two  instances,  but  it  adhered  very  intimately  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  triceps,  and  almost  inseparably  to  its 
tendon. 

Braehio-fascialis;  hracMalis  accessoriua;  supinator  brevis  aeeessoriua 
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(Stmthen). — This  slip  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  and 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards^  crosses  in  front  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  over  the  pronator  radii 
teres.     Of  this  anomaly  I  have  met  with  four  examples. 

Brachialis  anticus, — This  muscle  I  have  found  in  three  instances 
completely  cleft  from  origin  to  insertion  —  but  its  attachments 
were  in  other  respects  quite  normal.  Continuity  of  its  outer  fibres 
with  those  of  the  supinator  longus,  as  described  by  Wood  and  Macalis- 
ter,  I  have  seen  in  one  case,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  tunnel 
through  which  passed  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  with  the  accompanying 
branch  of  the  superior  profunda  artery.  An  accessory  head  from  coraco- 
brachialis  I  have  seen  in  two  instances.  Of  its  inferior  attachments  I 
have  seen  the  following  varieties: — sending  a  slip  to  the  tendon  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres — ^this  I  have  observed  twice ;  a  slip  to  the  supinator 
longus  below  the  level  of  the  elbow  joint — ^this  I  have  seen  occurring 
on  both  sides  in  one  subject ;  a  slip  to  the  flexor  sublimis  digitomm — 
of  which  I  found  one  example  in  a  very  muscular  subject  (male). 

Brachialis  internus  minor, — Of  this  muscle,  which  is  but  a  detached 
slip  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  I  have  met  with  three  specimens  in  forty- 
nine  subjects.  In  two  cases  it  lay  on  the  radial  side  of  the  muscle, 
and  was  inserted  into  the  radius  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  bicipital 
tuberosity  ;  in  one  it  lay  on  the  inner  side  of  the  muscle,  and  was  in> 
serted  separately  a  little  below  the  level  of  coronoid  process. 

Driceps  hrachii. — ^I  have  seen  few  noteworthy  variations  from  the 
typical  attachments  of  this  muscle.  Apparent  direct  continuity  of  the 
triceps  and  anconeus  I  have  several  times  observed.  Ajdistinct  slip 
from  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  at  its  attachment  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity  I  have  once  seen.  In  two  cases  of  seventeen  subject* 
(which  were  specially  examined  for  it)  I  found  a  bursa  between  the 
internal  part  of  the  triceps  and  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  lies  behind  the 
epitrochlea.  {Bursa  mucosa  retro-epitrochlearis  of  Gruber.)  I  have 
noted  four  examples  of  the  accessory  slip  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  described  by  Professor  Halbertsma  ander 
the  name  of  anconeus  quintus. 

Another  muscular  slip  has  been  described  imder  the  name  of  anconeus 
quintus  (vel  minimus)  ;  epitrocMeo-aneoneus  (of  Gruber) ;  anconeus  epi- 
trochlearis  (Wood). — This  muscle  arises  from  the  back  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process  of 
the  ulna.  Its  bulk  and  extent  of  attachment  are  very  various  ;  ac- 
cording to  most  authorities  it  would  seem  to  be  present  in  about 
a  fourth  of  the  subjects  examined. 

Suhanconeus, — The  only  peculiarity  I  have  met  with  in  this  nmsde 
is  the  frequency  of  its  absence.  Indeed  I  have  but  seldom  been  able 
to  define  its  existence  as  a  separate  muscle,  and  have  been  led  to  'won- 
der why  it  is  described  in  all  the  hand-books  as  a  separate  muscle. 
Under  the  head  of  the  anomalies  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  I 
would  also  include  the  slip  described  by  Gruber  under  the  name  of  the 
levator  tendinis  latissimi  dorsi.    It  arises  from  the  coracoid  process  and 
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adjacent  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

Supinator  radii  longus  aceessorius ;  hrachio-radialis  aeeessorius ; 
hrachio-radialis  hrevis  {vel  minor), — Arises  with  1%e  supinator  longus 
und  is  inserted  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 
I  have  seen  one  specimen :  it  is  present,  according  to  !l£rause,  in  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined.  The  insertion  of  supinator  radii 
longus  I  have  found  double  in  one  case,  the  upper  tendon  being  attached 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  radius  about  three  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  styloid  process.  The  radial  head  passed  between  it  and  the 
lower  tendon,  which  had  the  normal  insertion  of  supinator  longus. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  aeceasorius  (Wood). — ^Arises  from  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus  below  the  attachment  of  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  and  travels  with  the  latter  muscle — passing  through 
the  same  groove  in  the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
goes  thence  to  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 
I  have  found  it  once  in  a  muscular  subject.  The  inferior  attachment  of 
this  muscle  may  be  into  the  back  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  or  base  of  first 
metacarpal,  or  into  both,  as  it  was  in  my  case ;  or  into  outer  edge  of 
abductor  poUicis,  or  of  outer  head  of  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

Pronator  radii  teres. — The  two  heads  of  this  muscle  I  have  found 
separate  through  their  whole  length  down  to  the  radial  insertion.  It 
occurred  in  three  instances ;  in  one  case  on  both  sides.  Twice  I  have 
f^een  a  third  head  arising  from  the  ulna  about  two  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  coronoid  process. 

Flexor  carpi  raditUis. — This  muscle  I  have  seen  in  four  instances 
taking  an  accessory  slip  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna.  In  two  of  them  the  median  nerve  passed  between  the 
heads.  With  regard  to  its  insertion,  I  agree  with  Professor  W.  Ejittuse 
in  making  the  normal  one  to  be  into  both  second  and  third  metacarpal 
bones.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  nineteen  out  of  thirty-four 
specimens  of  the  muscle,  in  which  the  attachments  were  made  out  with 
care.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  insertion  was  into  the  trapezium ;  in 
another  into  trapezium  and  second  metacarpal ;  in  another  into  third 
and  fourth  metacarpal. 

Itexor  carpi  radialis  hrevis  (v.  profundus);  radio-carpus  (Fano); 
radialis  intemus  hrevis  v.  minor,  v.  profundus  (Gruber). — One  well- 
developed  specimen  of  this  muscle  was  found  among  the  thirty-four 
subjects  whose  fore-arms  I  specially  examined  for  muscular  anomalies. 
The  origin  was  from  the  radius  outside  the  flexor  pollicis  longus, 
I'eaching  from  the  lower  end  of  the  oblique  line  down  to  about  the 
junction  of  middle  with  lower  third  of  outer  edge  of  pronator  quadra- 
tns.  Its  tendon  passed  through  a  separate  canal  in  the  anterior  an- 
nular ligament  close  to  that  for  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  divided 
into  two  slips,  which  went  to  be  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  bases  of 
the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones.  I  have  met  since  with  two 
other  specimens  of  this  muscle,  similar  in  origin,  but  neither  nearly  so 
well  developed.  The  insertion  varied  in  each  case :  one  was  inserted 
into  the  trapezium  (the  true  radio  carpus  of  Fano) ;  the  other  was 
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inBerted  by  two  slips  into  trapezium  and  base  of  second  metacarpal 
bone  {radiO'earpo-metacarpalis). 

FahnarU  hngw. — This,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  variable  muscle  in  the  body,  I  found  absent  in  four  of  thirty-four 
subjects.  In  one  case  the  deficiency  was  symmetrical ;  in  the  other 
three  unilateral — ^two  on  the  left  side,  one  on  the  right.  In  the  case 
of  bilateral  absence,  the  subject  was  a  female,  the  others  were  males. 
A  second  head  from  the  coronoid  process  was  present  in  two  instances. 
There  was  one  example  in  which  the  fleshy  beUy  was  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  length.  In  one  case  the  tendon  was  inserted  directly  into 
the  outer  margin  of  the  abductor  poUicis,  just  below  its  origin. 

I  have  since  met  with  a  specimen  in  which  the  insertion  was  into 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  Also  an  example  of  doubling  of  the 
muscle,  both  heads  coming  froQ)  the  internal  condyle,  but  the  second 
head  lying  beneath  the  other,  and  not  coming  from  the  common  tendon. 
The  deep  head  has  received  the  name  of  palmaris  longw  accMsoriiu 
(Krause). 

Flexor  digitorum  iublimis, — ^Absence  of  the  tendon  for  the  httid 
finger  I  have  observed  in  three  instances.  The  index  flexor  I  hare, 
in  two  cases,  found  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  from 
its  origin  to  its  insertion. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaru. — This  muscle  I  have  once  found  wholly  inserted 
into  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  palmaris  longus  was  absent. 
Flexor  carpi  tdnaris  brevis, — Of  this  muscle  I  have  met  with  one 
specimen.  The  origin  was  from  the  ulna,  inside  the  upper  end  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  for  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  passed 
through  a  separate  canal  in  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  was 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone. 

Flexor  digitorum  profundus. — ^The  only  notable  variety  of  this 
muscle  I  have  seen  was  a  complete  isolation  of  the  index  portion  alon? 
its  whole  length.  This  occurred  twice  in  thirty-four  subjects  exa- 
mined ;  and  I  have  seen  some  other  examples,  of  which  I  took  no  not^-. 
Flexor  digitorum  profimdua  accessoriue;  musculus  accesBorius  ad  digi- 
torum profundum  (Gantzner). — One  example  of  this  muscle  I  have 
seen  arising  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process;  it  formed  two 
tendons  which  went  to  the  middle  and  little  fingers.  The  tendons 
pierced  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  sublimis,  and  were  accompanied 
by  very  small  tendinous  bands  from  the  normal  flexor  profundus. 

Flexor  pollicie  longus, — ^This  muscle  received,  in  two  cases  of  the 
thirty-four  subjects  specially  examined,  an  accessory  head  from  the 
internal  condyle.  The  coronoid  head,  which  in  some  form  was  pre- 
sent in  eighteen  cases,  arose  separately  in  nine;  in  common  with  the 
deep  head  of  pronator  radii  teres,  in  three;  closely  adherent  to  the  coro- 
noid head  of  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  in  four;  and  by  a  slip  common 
to  all  three  in  the  remaining  two.  An  accessory  sUp,  coming  directly 
from  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  fiexor  sublimis  digitorum,  was  present  m 
one  case ;  and  such  a  muscular  bundle  is  mentioned  by  Krause  under 
the  name  oi  fasciculus  exilis. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus. — Complete  separation  into  two  part^ 
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occmred  twice  in  thirty-four  subjects,  and  I  have  seen  several  other 
examples.  The  bilaminar  form  described  by  Meckel  and  Macalister 
occnrred  once.  Once  the  muscle  almost  formed  a  triangle,  the  trun- 
cated apex  of  which  was  formed  by  the  radial  end. 

Ctihito-earpeus, — This  rare  muscle  arises  from  lower  end  of  ulna, 
where  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  pronator  quadratus,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  a  detached  portion  of  the  latter ;  and  it  passes  inwards  to 
be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal.  It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  ulno-earpalis  sinyularis 
anUrior  of  Qruber ;  but  the  latter  is  large  at  its  ulnar  attachment  as 
the  normal  pronator,  and  is  wholly  inserted  into  the  carpus. 

Tensor  ligamenti  annularis  (v.  orbicularis)  dorsalis  (v.  posterior), — 
Arising  from  the  ulna  behind  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  it  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius.  I 
found  it  as  a  distinct  slip  six  times  in  thirty-four  subjects.  According 
to  MacaBster,  its  proportional  frequency  as  a  separate  muscle  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  subjects  examined ;  according  to  Gruber  it  has  been 
found  in  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  fore-arms. 

Tensor  ligamenti  annularis  (v.  orbicularis)  volaris  (v.  anterior), — 
Arises  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius.  It  is  much 
less  frequently  seen  than  the  other :  it  occurred  in  my  cases  twice  in 
thirty-four  subjects:  according  to  Xjrause,  the  average  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  is  seven  per  cent. 

Supinator  radii  brevis  aeeessorius, — Is  a  small  slip  from  the  brachialis 
anticus,  going  to  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  I  have  seen  two  specimens. 
JExtensor  carpi  radialis  longior;  brevior, — These  muscles  I  have  found 
completely  inseparable  five  t^es  in  thirty-four  bodies.  In  one  of  the 
cases  three  tendons  were  given  q& — one  to  the  second  metacarpal  bone, 
two  to  the  third.  In  another  instance  a  normal  longior  sent  an  acces- 
sory tendon  to  accompany  that  of  brevior.  Brevior  had  a  double  in- 
sertion in  two  of  the  fore-arms  into  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones. 
Mctensor  communis  digitorum. — ^Absence  of  the  little  finger  tendon 
cccuired  in  three  of  the  subjects  already  referred  to.  Doubling  of  one 
or  more  of  the  tendons  occurred  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  but  I 
made  no  note  of  the  exact  number. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti. — This  was  completely  absent  in  one  instance. 
In  two  other  cases  there  was  a  double  tendon:  in  one  of  these  the  two 
slips  were  inserted  together ;  in  the  other  the  second  tendon  went  to 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger.  In  one  case  the  muscle  was 
double,  the  second  part  forming  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  aeeessorius 
(Kiause). 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  manus. — A  rudimentary  muscle,  which  is 
found  in  various  forms  of  development  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  is,  according  to  Krause,  from 
three  to  seven  per  cent.  It  arises  most  frequently  from  the  posterior 
smndar  ligament  (Krause);  sometimes  from  the  end  of  the  radius 
(Albinus,  Humphry);  from  the  bases  of  one  or  more  of  the  metacarpcd 
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bones  (Wood,  Macalister,  &c.).  I  have  seen  but  one  speciinen ;  it  arose 
from  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  and  took  some 
fibres  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  posterior  ftTinnUr  ligament,  and 
gave  off  two  tendons  which  went  to  the  index  and  middle  digits — each 
joining  with  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  long  extensor. 

JExtensor  os»i»  metacarpi  poUids. — ^The  tendinous  end  of  this  muscle 
presents  very  frequent  variations.  I  have  seen  the  tendon  double ; 
the  second  slip  going  in  one  case  to  the  trapezium;  in  two  instances  to 
the  abductor  pollicis.  A  triple  tendon  occurred  once :  one  had  the  nor- 
mal attachment,  the  other  two  slips  went  to  the  trapezium,  and  to  outer 
edge  of  abductor  pollicis  respectively.  A  quintuple  tendon  existed  in 
one  case :  two  of  the  slips  went  to  the  normal  insertion,  two  to  the  tra- 
pezium, and  one  to  become  fused  with  the  extensor  primi  intemodii 
pollicis. 

£xtetuor  primi  intsmodii  poUids, — This  muscle  was  completelj 
absent  in  one  case;  and  in  two  others  sent  an  accessory  tendinous 
slip  to  the  extensor  secundi. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence  few  notable  variations  were 
observed. 

Ahduet&r  pollicis  hrevis  alter;  abductor  poUicis  intsmus, — Of  this 
accessory  bundle  of  muscular  fibres — arising  with  the  normal  abduc- 
tor and  on  its  inner  side — ^I  have  seen  two  examples. 

Adductor  pollicis. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  (of  which,  indeed,  I 
kept  no  accurate  record)  the  radial  artery  divided  the  muscle  into  two 
parts,  as  has  been  specially  described  by  Bischoff,  who  has  given  the 
two  divisions  the  names  of  adductor  pollicis  ohliquus,  end  adductor  polli- 
cis transveraus  respectively. 

Abductor  minimi  diyiti. — This  muscle  I  have  found  arising  by  two 
completely  separate  heads;  one  from  the  pisiform  bone,  the  second 
from  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Lumbrieales. — The  first  was  absent  twice  in  thirty-four  subjects. 
Both  first  and  second  were  absent  in  another. 

Psoas  parvus. — ^A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  muscle  was  met 
with  last  session.  It  had  the  usual  origin ;  but  the  insertion  was  into 
the  side  of  the  cartilage  between  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Iliacus  minor;  ilio-capsularis. — Analogous  to  the  subscapularis 
minor  in  upper  extremity.  Arises  from  anterior  inferior  spine  and 
ilio-f emoral  Hgament,  and  is  inserted,  a  little  above  the  iliacus  tendon, 
into  the  spiral  line. 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris, — ^In  one  case  the  origin  of  the  muscle  was 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium.  The  only  other  variation  I  have  observed  is  the  great 
difference  in  the  length  of  its  fibres  in  different  subjects. 

Sartorius, — I  once  found  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  capsule  of 
the  knee-joint. 

Adductor  minimus  (Henle);  adductor  quartus  (Diemerbrock).— 
This  muscle  is  merely  the  upper  and  outer  pcut  of  adductor  magnus;  1 
consider  it  worthy  of  separate  mention  because  I  have  found  it  quite  a 
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distinct  muscle  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  have  examined.  This 
has  also  been  the  experience  of  Professor  Macalister. 

Gluteus  quartm;  inverter  femoris;  seamorius. — This  muscle  is  formed 
by  a  differentiated  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  glutaeus  minimus. 
When  present  its  origin  reaches  as  high  as  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  Uium.     I  have  found  it  very  distinct  in  three  cases. 

Gemellus  superior, — This  muscle  I  have  found  frequently  absent. 
The  inferior  muscle  I  have  never  missed. 

Quadratus  femoris  was  found  completely  absent  in  two  instances. 
One  of  these  has  been  already  published. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris. — A  third  head  to  this  muscle  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  linea  aspera  I  have  once  seen.  Absence  of  the  short  head 
was  noted  in  two  instances. 

Gastrocnemius, — A  third  head  of  this  muscle  from  the  popliteal 
surface  of  the  femur  I  have  twice  seen  {gastrocnemius  tertius,  Krause). 
Accessory  fibres  of  outer  head  arising  &om  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint  I  have  found  present  in  five  instances. 

Popliteus. — I  have  once  found  an  accessory  slip  to  this  muscle  arising 
above  the  normal  popliteus  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Tensor  capsuli  ttbio-tarsalis, — ^A  very  well  developed  specimen  of 
this  muscle  I  have  once  met  with,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tibia  for  the  lower  third,  below  and  outside  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  going 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

Peroneus  quartus  (Otto) ;  sextus  (Macalister) ;  p,  aceessorius. — Of 
this  muscle  I  have  found  one  well-developed  specimen  (already  pub- 
lished). It  arose  from  the  lower  part  of  outer  surface  of  fibula,  where 
its  fibres  were  found  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  peroneus 
brevis.  The  insertion  was  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  just 
behind  the  peroneal  tubercle. 

Peroneo-tibialis, — ^Arises  from  inner  side  of  fibula  just  below  the 
head,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia.  Krause  says 
it  is  present  in  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  examined,  and  con- 
siders it  analogous  to  the  ulnar  head  of  pronator  radii  teres.  I  have 
found  it  four  times  in  forty-nine  subjects  in  which  it  was  specially 
looked  for. 

Pronator  pedis;  peroneo-caleaneus  intemus, — Arises  from  the  fibula 
beneath  and  outside  the  origin  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis.  It  was  considered  by  Meckel 
to  be  the  analogue  of  the  pronator  quadratus  in  the  upper  extremity. 
I  have  seen  but  one  example.  The  insertion  was  into  the  sustentacu- 
lum tali. 


Besides  the  anomalies  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  have 
in  my  possession  scattered  notes  of  a  considerable  number,  still  un- 
classifi^,  chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity,  which  time 
has  not  permitted  me  to  tabulate,  but  of  which  I  shall  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  time  may  afford  to  publish  a  complete  list. 
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LXIY . — ^PRELumrAST  Note  ov  thb  PLAms  EEP£S8£5TATioir  of  Cebxadt 
P&OBLEMS  nr  THE  Dtkakics  of  a  Eigid  Boot.  By  Sobest 
8.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

[Read,  April  11,  1881.] 

The  present  Paper  applies  to  the  case  where  the  rigid  body  has 
freedom  of  the  third  oi^er,  and  while  the  body  remains  in  or  near  to 
its  original  position.  Three  co-ordinates  will  then  specify  any  posi- 
tion which  the  body  can  attain.  Two  independent  co-ordinates  will 
specify  the  screw  about  which  the  body  is  twisting.  The  screws  in 
the  system  can  be  most  conveniently  designated  by  three  homogeneous 
co-ordinates  of  which  only  the  ratios  are  concerned.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  screw  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  representation  of  a  point 
in  a  plane  by  trilinear  co-ordinates.  The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to 
deyelop  this  analogy.  The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  the  Theory  of  Screws, 

Let  Oi,  Oif  $3,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  screw  0,  referred  for  con- 
venience to  the  three  principal  screws  of  the  three-system,  which 
defines  the  freedom  of  the  body  (see  Theory  of  Screws,  p.  116). 
"We  can  also  denote  the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane  by  the  three 
co-ordinates  ^i,  $2$  ^s»  c^d  hence  we  are  led  to  the  result  that 

To  each  screw  of  a  three-system  corresponds  one  point  in  the  plane. 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  generally  true.  It  would  be  universallj 
true  but  for  one  conic,  and  four  points  thereon,  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  To  each  of  these  points  corresponds  a  whole  plane  of 
screws  in  the  three-system,  while  the  remaining  points  on  the  conic 
have  no  screws  corresponding  to  them. 

Two  screws  determine  a  cylindroid,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  any 
third  screw  on  the  cylindroid  are  linear  functions  of  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  two  given  screws ;  and  hence 

To  each  cylindroid  of  screws  helonging  to  the  three-system  corresponds 
a  straight  line  in  the  plane. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  two  cylindroids  of  a  three-system  have 
one  common  screw.  This  theorem  becomes  sufficiently  obvious  when 
the  cylindroids  are  represented  by  right  lines,  the  common  screw  of 
course  corresponding  to  their  intersection. 

^  Pay  Pfi,  Pyf  be  the  pitches  of  the  three  principal  screws  of  the 
system  (Theory  of  Screws,  p.  121),  then  the  pitch  p9  of  any  other 
screw  6  is  given  by  the  equation 

PaOi^  ^Pf^Bf  ^p^B^  -pe  {Si'  +  V  +  V)  =  0. 

If  we  regard  p^  as  given,  then  this  equation  corresponds  to  a  conic 
section  in  the  plane.     To  each  pitch  ps  will  correspond  a  different 
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conic.  All  the  conies  will  form  a  family  of  the  type  8  +  kS'  =  0,  and 
they  intersect  in  the  same  four  points.  These  points  are  defined  by 
the  equations 

^i»  +  V  +  e,^  =  0. 

The  first  of  these  equations  denotes  the  conic  which  corresponds  to 
the  screws  of  zero  pitch.  The  second  of  the  equations  denotes  the 
locus  of  the  screws  of  infinite  pitch.  It  is  the  exceptional  conic  just 
referred  to.  The  four  points  common  to  their  conies  are  of  indeter- 
minate pitch;  they  are  indeed  the  exceptional  points,  and  of  course 
they  are  imaginary. 

It  has  been  shown  {Theory  of  Screws,  p.  121)  that  the  locus  of  the 
screws  of  pitch  pe  in  the  three-system  is  the  quadric 

{Pa  -P9)^-^{P»'  Pb)  y*  +  {Py-Pe)^^  +  {Pa  -Pe)iPfi  -  PO^Py  "  i?«)  =  0. 

This  is  the  real  part  of  the  locus,  but  the  complete  locus  contains  an 
imaginary  portion  also.  This  fact  is  at  once  exhibited  by  the  plane 
representation.  A  straight  line  in  the  plane  represents  a  cylindroid, 
»'.  e,  a  surface  of  the  third  degree.  It  hence  followed  that  a  conic  in 
the  plane  should  correspond  to  a  surface  of  the  sixth  degree.  We 
thus  learn  that  the  real  locus  of  the  screws  of  any  given  pitch  must 
be  a  eurface  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  that  consequently  the  quadric  with 
which  we  were  already  acquainted  requires  to  be  multiplied  by  a  fac- 
tor of  the  fourth  degree. 

It  can  l>e  shown  that  this  factor  is  the  product  of  the  four  planes^ 
produced  by  giving  variety  of  sign  to  the  coefficients  in 

-yPfi-PyX-^Vpy-Pay^  "/pa-PfiZ 

+  "^PP  -pW Pi  -Pa  ^/Pa  -PP^O. 

In  general,  li  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  a  screw 
belonging  to  the  system,  and  if  Oi,  0%,  6^  be  its  co-ordinates,  then  we 
have 

y(0^^  +  tfi')  'zO^O^  -xOiOi  +  {py  -Pa)0z0i  =  0, 
«W  +  W)  -  xO,e,  -y0^02  +  {pa  ''PiiO,02  =  0. 

In  the  present  case 

^i'  :  ^3-  :  ^3*  : :  Pp  -  Py  -  Py  "Pa  :  Pa  -Pp, 
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whence  eacli  of  these  eqaations  reduces  to 

Vpfi  -/?Y a?  +  ^/py  -  Pay  ^  "/Pa-Pfi « 

+  '/pfi  -  Py  ^/Py-Pa  "/pa'Pfi  =  0 . 

Through  each  point  in  this  plane  a  line  can  be  drawn,  whose  direction 
cosines  are  proportional  to 


^Pfi-Pyf   ^Py-Pay   y/po." 


Hy 


It  is  remarkable  that  this  line,  besides  lying  in  the  plane,  is  also  normal 
thereto,  and  with  any  pitch  whatever  thisline  willbe  a  screw  of  the  system. 

Each  of  these  planes  of  screws  will  correspond  to  one  of  the  four 
remarkable  points  through  which  all  the  pitch  conies  pass.  The  plane 
representation  of  the  screws  in  the  three-system  is  thus  seen  to  be  more 
complete  than  the  family  of  pitch  quadrics  which,  until  supplemented 
by  the  four  imaginary  planes,  is  not  an  adequate  locus  for  all  the  screws 
of  given  pitch. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  designate  the 
conies  by  the  pitches  to  which  they  correspond.  Thus  we  have  the 
zero-pitch  conic,  the  infinite-pitch  eonie,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
we  may  speak  of  as  the  fundamental  points. 

Let  0  and  ^  be  two  screws  of  the  system,  if  they  are  reciproc^ 
then  {Screws,  p.  35) 

whence  we  deduce  the  result  that 

If  two  screws  are  reciprocal,  then  their  eorrespondiny  points  are  conju- 
gate with  respect  to  the  zero-pitch  conic. 

If  the  two  screws  were  at  right  angles,  then  we  would  have  the 
following  relation  between  their  co-ordinates : 

whence  we  find 

If  two  screws  are  reciprocal,  then  their  eorrespondif^  points  are  eonju- 
gate  with  respect  to  the  infinite-pitch  conic. 

It  will  also  be  easy  to  show  that 

The  angle  between  two  screws  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
anharmonic  ratio  in  which  the  line  joining  their  corresponding  points  is 
divided  by  the  infinite-pitch  conic,^ 


^  If  we  regard  the  infinite-pitch  conic  as  the  absolute,  then  the  angle  between 
two  screws  is  nothing  else  than  the  *' distance"  in  the  non-Euclidian  sense  between 
iheir  two  corresponding  points. 
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The  vertices  of  the  sell-conjugate  triangle  that  can  be  constructed 
with  respect  to  the  two  conies  correspond  to  screws  mutually  recipro- 
cal and  rectangular,  whence 

The  principal  screws  of  the  three-system  correspond  to  the  vertices  of 
the  triangle  which  is  self^conjugate  with  regard  to  the  zero-pitch,  and  the 
infinite-pitch  conic. 

For  the  determination  of  a  three-system  nine  data  are  required — 
for  example,  nine  data  will  give  the  pitch  quadric,  and  when  that  is 
known  the  rest  of  the  system  is  determined.  An  equal  number  of 
data  is  required  for  the  plane  representation.  Eive  of  these  may  con- 
veniently specify  the  zero-pitch  conic,  while  the  specification  of  the 
four  fundamental  points  thereon  will  absorb  the  remainder. 

The  conic  and  four  points  being  known,  the  self-conjugate  triangle 
is  determined ;  the  equation  of  the  conic  referred  to  that  triangle  is 
therefore  known,  and  thus  the  pitches  pat  Pp,  Py  of  the  three  princi- 
pal screws  are  determined.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  corresponding  to  any  other  point  in  the  plane  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  following  theorem : — 

Measure  off  distances  PatPpt  Py*  ps  on  a  straight  line  from  an  arbi- 
trary pointy  then  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points  thus  obtained  is 
equal  to  the  anharmonic  ratio  which  the  point  corresponding  to  6  subtends 
at  the  four  fundamental  points. 

We  are  now  able  to  construct  the  infinite-pitch,  or  any  other  pitch 
conic,  from  the  primitive  data,  as  the  problem  is  merely  to  draw  a 
conic  through  four  points  so  that  the  anharmonic  ratio  subtended  at 
those  four  points  by  a  variable  point  shall  be  given. 

Each  screw  of  a  three-system  has  one  screw  of  the  reciprocal  sys- 
tem parallel  to  it,  with  a  pitch  of  changed  sign.  If  we  take  a  plane 
representation  and  change  the  signs  of  aU  the  pitches,  then  the  new 
arrangement  gives  the  screws  of  the  reciprocal  system  parallel  to  all 
those  of  the  old. 

Two  conies  can  be  described  through  the  four  fundamental  points 
to  touch  any  given  straight  line;  the  two'  points  of  contact  will 
indicate  the  two  principal  screws  on  the  cyKndroid  corresponding  to 
the  straight  line.  The  other  pitch  conies  will  cut  the  line  in  points 
which  form  an  involution,  each  pair  corresponding  to  the  two  screws 
of  the  same  pitch  on  the  cylindroid. 

The  polar  of  a  point  with  regard  to  the  zero-pitch  conies  corre- 
sponds to  the  cylindroid  which  is  the  locus  of  screws  in  the  three-system 
reciprocal  to  a  given  screw. 

On  each  cylindroid  one  screw  ^  reciprocal  to  a  given  screw  0  can 
be  found.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  polar  of  0  with  regard  to 
the  zero-pitch  conic,  and  the  point  in  which  it  intersects  the  line  cor- 
responding to  the  cylindroid  gives  the  required  screwi 

By  the  aid  of  the  plane  representation  we  are  enabled  to  solve  many 
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problems  in  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body  which  has  freedom  of  the  third 
order. 

Let  an  impuUive  wrench  act  upon  a  quieeeent  rigid  body;  it  %$  required 
to  determine  the  inetantaneeus  screw  about  which  the  body  wiU  commence  to 
twist. 

It  can  be  easilj  shown  (Screws,  p.  59)  that  the  impnlsiTe  WTench, 
wherever  situated,  can  always  be  adequately  represented  by  an  impnl- 
8iye  wrench  on  a  screw  of  tibe  three-system.  The  problem  is  ther^re 
reduced  to  the  determination  of  the  point  corresponding  to  the  instan- 
taneous screw,  where  that  corresponding  to  the  impuLsiTe  screw  is 
known.  In  the  special  case  where  the  freedom  degrades  to  the  rota- 
tion around  a  point,  the  problem  now  before  us  reduces  to  that  solyed 
in  Foinsot's  celebrated  memoir. 

We  have  first  to  draw  the  conic  of  which  the  equation  is  {Scretes, 
p.  133) 

This  conic  is  of  course  imaginary,  being  in  fact  the  locus  of  screws 
about  which,  if  the  body  were  twisting  with  the  unit  of  twist  velocity, 
the  kinetic  energy  would  nevertheless  be  zero.  If  two  points  0,  <^  are 
conjugate  with  respect  to  this  conic,  then 

The  screws  corresponding  to  $  and  ^  are  then  what  we  have  called 
conjugate  screws  of  inertia. 

This  conic  is  referred  to  a  self-conjugate  triangle,  the  yertices  id. 
which  are  three  conjugate  screws  of  inertia.  It  is  possible  to  find  one 
self -con jugate  triangle  to  the  zero-pitch  conic,  and  to  the  conic  of 
inertia  just  considered.  The  vertices  of  this  triangle  are  of  especial 
interest.  Each  pair  of  them  correspond  to  a  pair  of  screws  which  are 
reciprocal,  as  well  as  being  conjugate  screws  of  inertia.  They  are 
therefore  what  we  have  designated  as  the  principal  screws  of  inertia 
(Screws,  chapter  YI.).  They  degenerate  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
body  when  the  freedom  degenerates  to  the  special  case  of  the  rotation 
%]:ound  a  fixed  point. 

When  referred  to  this  self -conjugate  triangle,  the  relation  between 
the  impulsive  point  and  the  corresponding  instantaneous  point  can  be 
expressed  with  great  simplicity.  Thus  the  impulsive  point  ^,  whose 
co-ordinates  are 

OiUi^'^Pa]  O^uJ^^pp;  Ozih^'^Py, 

corresponds  to  the  instantaneous  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  ^i,  0^,  6^. 
The  geometrical  construction  is  extremely  simple  when  derived  trom 
the  theorem  thus  stated. 

J/  ^  denote  an  impuUive  screw,  and  6  denote  the  corresponding 
instantaneous  screw,  then  the  polar  of  ^  with  regard  to  the  turo-pitch 
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eonic  is  the  same  straight  line  as  the  polar  of  0  with  regard  to  the  inertia 
conie. 

If  J?  be  the  Tirtual  coefficient  of  two  screws  0  and  -q,  then 

It  follows  that  the  locus  of  the  points  which  have  a  given  virtual  co- 
efficient with  a  given  point  is  a  conic '  touching  the  conic  of  infinite 
pitch  at  two  points.  If  ^  be  the  screw  whose  polar  with  regard  to 
the  infinite-pitch  conic  is  identical  with  the  polar  of  17  with  regard  to 
the  zero-pitch  conic,  then  all  the  screws  0  which  make  a  given  virtual 
coefficient  with  17  are  equally  inclined  to  ^.  It  hence  follows  that  all 
the  screws  of  a  three-system  which  have  a  given  virtual  coefficient 
with  a  given  screw  are  parallel  to  the  generators  of  a  right  circular 
cone.  All  the  screws  reciprocal  to  17  form  a  cylindroid,  and  ^  is  the 
one  screw  of  the  system  which  is  parallel  to  the  nodal  line  of  the 
cylindroid.  The  virtual  coefficient  of  ^  and  17  is  greater  than  that  of 
•q  with  any  other  screw. 

If  0  be  a  screw  about  which,  when  the  body  is  twisting  with  a 
given  twist  velocity  it  has  a  given  kinetic  energy,  then  we  must  have 

«i*fli*  +  tta'^2'  +  «3' V  -  h\e^  +  $2^  +  ^3«)  =  0, 

where  A'  is  a  constant  proportional  to  the  energy.  It  follows  that  the 
locus  of  0  must  be  a  conic  constantly  passing  through  the  four  points 
of  intersection  of 

Bx^  +  tfa'  +  ^3*  =  0. 

The  four  points  in  which  these  two  conies  intersect  correspond  to  the 
screws  about  which  the  body  can  twist  with  indefinite  kinetic  energy. 
These  four  points  A^  B^  (7,  D  being  known,  the  kinetic  energy  appro- 
priate to  every  point  P  can  be  readily  ascertained.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  anharmonic  ratio  subtended  by  P,  at  A^  B,  C,  B, 
and  to  set  off  distances  Ui\  u^^  u^^  h^  on  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  an- 
harmonic ratio  of  the  four  points  shall  be  equcd  to  that  subtended  by 
P,  This  will  determine  h\  which  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  unit  twist  velocity  about  the  screw  corresponding  to  P. 

A  quiescent  rigid  body  of  mass  JKf  receives  an  impulsive  wrench  of 
given  intensity  on  a  given  screw  17 ;  determine  the  locus  of  the  screw  0 
belonging  to  the  three-system,  such  that  if  the  body  be  constrained  to 
twist  about  0,  it  shall  acquire  a  given  kinetic  energy. 


>  The  non-Euclidian  geometer  will  rBgard  all  such  conicB  as  "  circles." 
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It  follows  at  once  (Theory  of  Screws,  p.  136)  that  we  must  liaye 

where  His  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy.     The  required  locos  is 
therefore  a  conic  having  double  contact  with  the  inertia  conic. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  from  this  that  ^will  be  a  maximum  if 

u^Oi  ipaVi  =  ^%  :  PfiV2  =  «3'*8  :  PyVz ; 

whence  we  have  Eulcr's  well-known  theorem  that  if  the  body  be  allowed 
to  select  the  screw  about  which  it  will  twist,  the  kinetic  energy  acquired 
will  be  larger  than  when  the  body  is  constrained  to  a  screw  other  than 
that  which  it  naturally  chooses. 

A  somewhat  curious  result  arises  when  we  seek  the  interpretation 
of  a  tangent  to  the  infinite  pitch  conic.  This  tangent  must,  like  any 
other  straight  line,  correspond  to  a  cylindroid;  and  since  it  is  the  polar 
of  the  point  of  contact,  it  follows  tiiat  every  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  point  of 
contact.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  must  therefore  be 
proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the  nodal  line  of  the  cylindroid. 

If  the  body  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  conservatiTe 
system  of  forces,  then  there  is  a  conic  (analogous  to  the  conic  of  iner- 
tia) which  denotes  the  locus  of  screws  about  which  the  body  can  be 
displaced  to  a  neighbouring  position,  so  that  even  as  far  as  the  second 
order  of  small  quantities  no  energy  is  consumed.  The  vertices  of  the 
common  self  conjugate  triangle  of  this  conic  and  the  conic  of  inertia 
correspond  to  the  harmonic  screws  about  which,  if  the  body  be  once 
displaced,  it  will  continue  for  ever  to  oscillate. 

The  further  development  of  the  subject,  on  which  this  Paper  is  a 
preliminary  note,  must  form  the  basis  of  a  future  and  more  eztensiTe 
memoir. 
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LXT. — Ok  Hohooeaphio    Sgbsw  Ststbms.      By  Bobebt  S.   Ball^ 

LL.D.,  P.R.S. 

[Read,  May  9tli,  1881.] 

I HATB  lately  ascertained  that  seyeral  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Theory  of  Screws  can  be  embraced  in  a  more  general  theory.  I 
propose  in  the  present  Paper  to  sketch  this  general  theory.  It  will  be 
found  to  have  points  of  connexion  with  the  modem  higher  geometry  ; 
in  particular  the  theory  of  nomographic  Screws  is  specially  connected 
with  the  general  theory  of  correspondence.  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  show  how  these  abstract  geometrical  theories  may  be 
illustrated  by  dynamics.  The  intimate  alliance  which  exists  between 
the  higher  branches  of  rigid  dynamics  and  the  higher  branches  of 
modem  geometry  is  perfectly  natural.  This  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  present  Paper.  Among  the  more  recondite  theorems 
in  rigid  dynamics  is  that  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  principal 
screws  of  inertia  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  which  the 
body  enjoys.  Yet  we  shall  show  in  this  Paper  that  this  is  an  instan- 
taneous consequence  of  the  purely  geometrical  theory  of  homographic 
screws. 

We  commence  with  the  most  general  case  in  which  the  screws  may 
be  regarded  as  existing  anywhere  in  space.  I  may  remind  the  reader 
that  a  screw  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word  denotes  a  right  line  of 
specified  situation  and  direction  with  which  the  linear  magnitude 
termed  the  pitch  is  associated. 

Given  one  screw  a,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  another  screw  p  corre- 
sponding thereto  shall  be  also  determined.  We  may,  for  example, 
suppose  that  the  co-ordinates  of  p  (see  Theory  of  Screws,  p.  33)  shall 
be  given  functions  of  those  of  a,  or  we  may  imagine  a  geometrical 
construction  by  the  aid  of  fixed  lines  or  curves  by  which,  when  an  a  is 
given,  the  corresponding  fi  shall  be  forthwith  known  :  again,  we  may 
imagine  a  connexion  involving  dynamical  conceptions  such  as  that, 
when  a  is  the  seat  of  an  impulsive  wrench,  fi  is  the  instantaneous 
screw  about  which  the  body  begins  to  twist. 

As  a  moves  about,  so  will  the  corresponding  screw  p :  we  thus  have 
two  corresponding  screw  systems  generated.  Regarding  the  connexion 
between  the  two  systems  from  a  purely  analytical  point  of  view,  the 
co-ordinates  of  a  and  p  will  be  connected  by  certain  equations.  It  will 
not  generally  happen  that  a  single  screw  fi  corresponds  to  a  single 
screw  a,  and  that  conversely  a  single  screw  a  corresponds  to  a  single 
screw  /3;  but  when  this  does  happen  the  two  systems  of  screws  are  said 
to  he  homographic. 

A  screw  a  in  the  first  system  has  one  corresponding  screw  fi  in 
the  second  system ;  so  also  to  /3  in  the  second  system  corresponds  one 
screw  a'  in  tiie  first  system.    It  will  generally  be  impossible  for  a  and 
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a!  to  coincide,  but  cases  may  arise  in  which  they  do  coincide,  and  these 
will  be  discussed  further  un. 

From  the  fundamental  property  of  two  homographic  screw  systems 
it  follows  that  the  co-ordinates  of  J3  must  be  expressed  by  six  eqoatioDs 
of  the  type— 

P§  =/•  (oii  .  .  •  ««). 
If  these  six  equations  bo  aolved  for  a^  .  .  .  a«  we  must  haye-^ 

ftc.|  &C.y 
a«  =  -Fg  (fiif  .  .  .  Pn). 

It  can  be  easily  shown,  that  if  oi,  a«  .  .  .  a«  are  to  have  unique  ralues, 
then  these  equations  must  be  linear ;  whence  we  haye  the  following 
important  result : — 

In  two  homographic  screw  systems  the  co-ordinates  of  a  screw  in  em 
system  are  linear  functions  with  constant  coe0Ments  of  the  co-crdsnaUt 
of  the  corresponding  screw  in  the  other  system. 

If  we  denote  the  constant  coefficients  by  the  notation  (11)  (22),  &c., 
then  we  have  the  following  system  of  equations : — 


Pi  =  (ll)a,  +  (12)a,  +  (13)a,  +  (14)a,  +  (16)a.  +  (16) 
A  =  (21)  a,  +  (22)  a,  +  (23)  a,  +  (24)  o«  +  (25)  a.  +  (26)  ^ 

&c., 
P%  =  (61)ai  +  (62)at  +  (6d)ae  +  (64)o«  +  (65)ae  +  (66)a«. 

It  is  now  easy  to  show  that  there  are  six  screws  which  coincide 
with  their  corresponding  screws ;  for  if  ^i  »  poi,  Pt  <=  pa^,  &c.,  we  ob- 
tain an  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  for  the  determination  of  p.  We 
therefore  have  the  following  result : — 

In  two  homographic  screw  systems  six  screws  can  he  found,  each  ef 
which  regarded  as  a  screw  in  either  system  coincides  ufith  its  correstpondent 
in  the  other  system. 

In  two  homographic  rows  of  points  we  have  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  any  four  points  equal  to  that  of  their  correspondents.  In  the  case 
of  two  homographic  screw  systems  we  have  a  set  of  eight  screws  in 
one  of  the  systems  specially  related  to  the  corresponding  eight  screws 
in  the  other  system. 

We  first  remark  that,  given  seven  pairs  of  corresponding  screws 
in  the  two   systems,    then  the  screw   corresponding  to  any  other 
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-giTen  screw  is  determined.  For  from  the  six  equations  just  written 
by  substitution  of  known  values  of  ai  .  .  .  a«  and  fii  ,  ,  ,  )?«,  we  can 
deduce  six  equations  between  (11),  (12)»  &c.  As,  however,  the  co-or- 
dinates are  homogeneous  and  their  ratios  are  alone  involved,  we  can 
only  use  the  ratios  of  the  equations  so  that  each  pair  of  screws  gives 
five  relations  between  the  36  quantities  (11),  (12),  &c.  The  seven 
pairs  thus  give  35  relations  which  suffice  to  determine  linearly  the 
ratios  of  the  coefficients.  The  screw  p  corresponding  to  any  other 
screw  a  is  completely  determined ;  we  have  therefore  proved  that — 

W7i€n  seven  corresponding  pairs  of  screws  aregiven^  the  two  homogra- 
phie  screw  systems  are  completely  determined, 

A  perfectly  general  way  of  conceiving  two  homographic  screw 
systems  maybe  thus  stated : — Decompose  a  wrench  of  given  intensity  on 
a  Bcrew  a  into  wrenches  on  six  arbitrary  screws.  Multiply  the  inten- 
sity of  each  of  the  six  component  wrenches  by  an  arbitrary  constant ; 
construct  the  wrench  on  the  screw  P  which  is  the  resultant  of  the 
six  components  thus  modified  ;  then  as  a  moves  into  every  position  in 
space,  and  has  every  fluctuation  in  pitch,  so  will  p  trace  out  the  homo- 
graphic  screw  system. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  in  this  statement  we  might  have  spoken  of 
twist  velocities  instead  of  wrenches. 

The  seven  pairs  of  screws  of  which  the  two  systems  are  defined 
cannot  be  always  chosen  arbitrarily.  If,  for  example,  three  of  the 
screws  were  co-cylindroidal,  then  the  three  corresponding  screws 
must  also  be  co-cylindroidal,  and  can  only  be  chosen  arbitrarily  subject 
to  this  imperative  restriction.  More  generally  we  shall  now  prove 
that  if  any  »  +  1  screws  belong  to  an  n-system  {Screws,  p.  38),  then 
the  n  +  1  corresponding  screws  will  also  belong  to  an  n-system. 
If  M  +  1  screws  belong  to  an  n-system  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
determine  the  intensities  of  certain  wrenches  on  the  n  +  1  screws 
Tvhich  when  compounded  together  will  equilibrate.  The  conditions 
that  this  shall  be  possible  are  easily  expressed.  Take,  for  example, 
»  =  3,  and  suppose  that  the  four  screws  a,  )3,  y,  8  are  such  that  suitable 
wrenches  on  them,  or  twist  velocities  about  them,  neutralize.  It  is 
then  obvious  (see  Screws,  ch.  Y.)  that  each  of  the  determinants  must 
vanish  which  is  formed  by  taking  four  columns  from  the  expression — 

«i>  o«»  ««»  <^»  tt6»  <>«» 

Pu  A»  A»  A»  Pi*  A> 

7i,  Jif  7s,  74.  7»'  y«» 

8i,  82,  85,  84*  85,  Se ; 

but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  determinants  will  equally  vanish  for  the 
corresponding  screws  in  the  homographic  system ;  for  it  we  take  for 

202 
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reference  the  six  common  screws  of  the  two  systems,  then  we  hare  at 
once  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  screw  corresponding  to  a — 

(11)  ai,       (22)  ot,       (33)  a,,       (44)0*,       (55)«„       (66)«,. 

When  these  substitutions  are  made  in  the  determinants  it  is  obTions 
that  they  still  vanish  ;  wc  hence  have  the  important  result  that 

The  serews  correspandinff  homographieally  to  the  screws  of  an  n-system 
form  another  n-system. 

Thus  to  the  screws  on  a  cylindroid  will  correspond  the  screws  on 
a  cylindroid.  It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that  two  reciprocal 
screws  have  not  in  general  two  reciprocal  screws  for  their  correspon- 
dents. We  thus  see  that  while  two  reciprocal  screw  systems  of  the  «* 
and  (6  -  n")  orders  respectively  have  as  correspondents  systems  of 
the  same  orders,  yet  that  their  connexion  as  reciprocals  is  divorced  by 
the  homographic  transformation. 

Reciprocity  is  not  therefore  an  invariantive  attribute  of  screws  or 
screw  systems.  There  are,  however,  certain  functions  of  eight  screws 
analogous  to  anharmonic  ratios  which  arc  invariants.  These  functions 
are  of  considerable  interest,  and  they  are  not  without  physical  signifi- 
cance. 

We  have  olreody  {Screws y  p.  163)  discussed  the  important  function 
of  six  screws  which  is  called  the  Sextant.  This  function  is  most 
concisely  written  as  the  determinant  (ai  /S,  y^  84  C5  f«)  where  ct,  fi,  y, 
8,  c,  C  &re  the  screws.  In  Sylvester's  language  we  may  speak  of 
the  six  screws  as  being  in  involution  when  their  sexiant  vanishes. 
Under  these  circumstuncos  six  wrenches  on  the  six  screws  can 
equilibrate;  the  six  screws  all  belong  to  a  5-system,  and  they 
possess   one  common  reciprocal.     In  the   case  of  eight  screws  we 

may  use  a  very  concise  notation;  thus  12  will  denote  the  sexiant  of  the 
six  screws  obtained  by  leaving  out  screws  1  and  2.  It  will  now  be 
easy  to  show  that  functions  of  the  following  form  arc  invariants : — 


12  .  84 

13  .  24. 


It  is  in  the  first  place  obvious  that  as  the  co-ordinates  of  each  screw 
enter  to  the  same  degree  in  the  numerator  and  the  denominator,  no 
embarrassment  can  arise  from  the  arbitrary  common  factor  with  which 
the  six  co-ordinates  of  each  screw  may  be  afPected.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  plain  that  if  we  replace  each  of  the  co-ordinates  by  those  of 
the  corresponding  screw,  the  function  will  still  remain  unaltered,  as  all 
the  factors  (11),  (22),  &c.,  will  divide  out.  We  thus  see  that  the 
function  lust  written  will  be  absolutely  unaltered  when  each  screw  i& 
changed  mt^  itj»  corresponding  screw. 
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By  the  aid  of  these  invariant  functions  it  is  easy,  when  seven  pairs 
of  screws  are  given,  to  constmct  the  screw  corresponding  to  any  given 
eighth  screw.  We  may  solve  this  problem  in  various  ways.  One  of 
the  simplest  will  be  to  write  the  ^ye  invariants 


12.  38 

13  .  48 

14  .  58 

15  .  68 

16.  78 

13  .  28 

14  .  38 

15  .  48 

16  .  58 

17  .  68 

These  can  be  all  computed  from  the  given  eight  screws  of  one  system ; 
hence  we  have  five  linear  equations  to  determine  the  ratios  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  required  eighth  screw  of  the  other  system. 

It  would  seem  that  of  all  the  invariants  of  eight  screws,  five  alone 
can  be  independent.  These  five  invariants  are  attributes  of  the  eight- 
screw  system,  in  the  same  way  that  the  anharmonic  ratio  is  an  attri- 
bute of  four  collinear  points.  The  curious  inquirer  may  be  tempted 
to  speculate  on  the  analogy  between  a  group  of  eight  screws  which 
satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  conditions 

T2  .  38  +  13  .  28  =  0, 

and  a  row  of  four  points,  whereof  two  cut  the  other  pair  harmo- 
nically. 

The  invariants  are  also  very  easily  deduced  by  considerations  of  a 
mechanical  nature.  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  to  a  dyname  on 
one  screw  corresponds  a  dyname  on  the  corresponding  screw,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  two  dynamos  is  to  be  independent 
of  their  intensities.  We  may  take  a  particular  case  to  illustrate  the 
argument  : — Suppose  a  free  rigid  body  to  be  at  rest.  If  that  body  be 
acted  upon  by  an  impulsive  system  of  forces,  those  forces  will  consti- 
tute a  wrench  on  a  certain  screw  a.  In  consequence  of  these  forces 
the  body  will  commence  to  move,  and  its  instantaneous  motion  cannot 
be  different  from  a  twist  velocity  about  some  other  screw  fi.  To  one 
screw  a  will  correspond  one  screw  )9,  and  (since  the  body  is  perfectly 
free)  to  one  screw  fi  will  correspond  one  screw  a.  It  follows,  from 
the  definition  of  homography,  that  as  a  moves  over  every  screw  in 
space,  p  will  trace  out  an  homographic  system.  .  .  .  From  the  laws  of 
motion  it  will  follow,  that  if  -F  be  the  intensity  of  the  impulsive 
wrench,  and  if  The  the  twist  velocity  which  that  wrench  evokes, 
then  F^  V  will  be  independent  of  F  and  F,  though, .  of  course,  it  is 
not  independent  of  the  actual  position  of  a  and  )3. 

It  is  known  {Screws,  p.  171)  that  when  seven  wrenches  equilibrate 
(or  when  seven  twist  velocities  neutralize),  the  intensity  of  the  wrench 
(or  the  twist  velocity)  on  any  one  screw  must  be  proportional  to  the 
sexiant  of  the  six  non-corresponding  screws. 
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Let  /*!«,  /*»»  &o.,  F-n  be  the  intensitieB  of  seveii  impalsive  wrenches 
on  the  screws  1,2,..  .7,  which  equilibrate,  then  we  must  have 

18        28  '       78  * 

Similarly,  by  omitting  the  first  screw,  we  can  haye  seven  impulsive 
wrenches  which  equilibrate,  where 

12  ~    13  ~    14  '       18  * 

hence  we  have 

12  .  38     /\,  .  /'» 
12  .  28      -^13  .  ^»' 

Let  the  instantaneous  twist  velocity  corresponding  to  jPu  be  de- 
noted by  Fi8,  then,  as  when  seven  wrenches  equilibrate,  the  seven 
corresponding  twist  velocities  must  also  equilibrate,  we  must  have  in 
the  corres«ponding  system, 


12 .  38    r„  r. 


38 


13  .  28      ^»  ^»' 

But  we  must  have  the  tvnst  velocity  proportional  to  the  impulsive 
intensity ;  hence,  from  the  second  pair  of  screws  we  have 

^28   •    '  28   •  *    -^12   •    '  12} 

and  from  the  third  pair, 

hence  we  deduce 

V,%V^^Fx^.F^ 

K    Fi,     F,^   F^ 

and,  consequently,  the  function  of  the  eight  impulsive  screws, 

12  .  38 


-» 


13  .  28 

must  be  identical  with  the  same  function  of  the  instantaneous  screws. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  impulsive  and  instan- 
taneous screws  do  not  exhibit  the  most  general  type  of  two  homogn- 
phic  systems.  A  more  special  type  of  homography,  and  one  of  very 
great  interest,  characterizes  the  two  sets  of  screws  referred  to.    As 
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this  special  type  is  also  of  importance  for  other  kinetic  problems,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  examine  into  its  general  character. 

II  the  general  linear  transformation,  which  changes  each  screw  a 
into  its  correspondent  Oj  be  specialized  by  the  restriction  that  the 
oo-Mdinates  of  0  are  given  by  the  equations 

IdU 

pi  rftti 

Cf,  =  —  -7--, 
P2  <*^% 

&c., 

P%  da^' 

where  27  is  any  homogeneons  function  of  the  second  order  in  a^  .  . .  a^, 
and  where P\,  *  *  .p%  are  the  pitches  of  the  screws  of  reference,  then 
the  two  systems  are  related  by  the  special  type  of  homography  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  fundamental  property  of  the  two  special  homograpbic  systems 
is  thus  stated  : — 

Let  a  and  P  he  any  two  screws,  and  let  $  and  ^  he  their  correspon- 
dsntSf  then,  when  a  is  reciprocal  to  €f>,  fi  will  he  reciprocal  to  0. 

We  may,  without  loss  of  generality,  assume  that  the  screws  of  re- 
ference are  co-reciprocal,  and  in  this  case  the  condition  that  fi  and  $ 
shall  be  co-reciprocal  is 

Pip  A  +  p^Mt  -  .  .  .  +  PtP^O.  =  0  ; 

but  by  substituting  for  0^  ,  .  ,  0^,  this  condition  reduces  to 

ft    ^^^  .ft  '^^     o 

Similarly,  the  condition  that  a  and  ^  shall  be  reciprocal  is 

dU  dU    ^ 

'''dp,^'"^'^dpr' 

It  is  obvious  that  as  27* is  an  homogeneous  function  of  the  second  de- 
gree, these  two  conditions  are  identical,  and  the  required  property  has 
been  proved. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  by  suitable  choice  of  the  screws  of  reference 
the  function  27*  may,  in  various  ways,  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  six 
square  terms.     We  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  reduction  is  pes- 
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aible  in  one  way,  while  still  retaining  six  co-reciprocals  for  the  screws 
of  reference. 

The  pitch  p^  of  the  screw  a  is  given  by  the  equation  {Screws, 
p.  35) 

1>«=jPiOi'  +  .  .  .  +l?«a«*: 

the  six  screws  of  reference  being  co-reciprocals,  the  function  p^  must 
retain  the  same  form  after  the  transformation  of  the  axes.  The  dis- 
criminant of  the  function 

equated  to  zero  will  give  six  values  of  X ;  these  values  of  X  will  de- 
termine the  coefficients  of  27'in  the  required  form.  I  do  not,  however, 
enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which  belongs  to  the 
general  theory  of  linear  transformations. 

The  transformation  having  been  effected,  an  important  result  is 
immediately  deduced.     Let  the  transformed  equation  be  denoted  by 

(ll)ax'  +  ..  .  +  (66)a,«  =  0, 
then  we  have 

)8,  =  i-(ll)a,. 
Pi 


)8,=  i(66)a.; 
P* 


whence  it  appears  that  the  six  screws  of  reference  are  the  common 
screws  of  the  two  systems.  We  thus  find  that  in  this  special  case  of 
homography 

37ie  six  eomman  screws  of  the  two  systems  are  eo-redproeal. 

It  is  proved  {Screws,  p.  48)  that  the  correspondence  between  im- 
pulsive screws  and  instantaneous  screws  is  of  the  type  here  referred 
to.  The  six  common  screws  of  the  two  systems  are  therefore  what  we 
have  called  the  principal  screws  of  inertia^  and  they  are  co-reciprocal. 

The  special  circumstances  under  which  a  screw  a  has  the  same  cor- 
respondent, whichever  of  the  two  systems  a  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to,  demands  a  few  words.  If  we  take  the  six  common  screws  of  the 
two  systems  as  the  screws  of  reference,  then  the  condition  stated  can 
only  be  fulfilled  when  the  relation  has  the  form 

•  •  • 
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For  example,  if 

+ «!,    +  a«,    +  «»»    +  «4,    +04,    +  o« 

be  the  co-ordinates  of  one  screw,  and  if 

-  tti,     +0,,     +03,     +04,     +  oe,     +  oe 

be  the  corresponding  screw,  then  the  two  systems  will  fulfil  the  re- 
quired condition.  We  thus  have  a  kind  of  screw  involution  analogous 
to  what  is  known  as  the  relation  of  involution  between  the  rows  of 
points  on  the  same  line. 

If  we  add  the  further  restriction,  that  the  six  common  screws  are 
co-reciprocal,  the  homography  is  then  of  a  very  special  type.  The 
pitch  of  each  screw, 

|?iai»+  .  .  .  +J?6a«*, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  screw,  and  the  virtual  coefficient, 

Pio-ipi-^  '  .  .  +i?«a«A» 

of  two  screws  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two  corresponding  screws.  In 
the  particular  case,  when  the  virtual  coefficient  is  zero,  we  see  that 
if  two  screws  be  reciprocal,  so  are  also  the  two  corresponding  screws. 
The  angle  ^  between  two  screws  is,  however,  not  preserved ;  for,  as 
shown  elsewhere,  ^ 

cos  ^  =  Saij^i  +  2  (flii  A  +  fhPi)  A12, 

when  hn  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  two  screws  of  refe- 
rence, 1  and  2.  Cos  ^  is  thus  altered  when  the  signs  of  ai  and  fii  are 
changed.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  perpendicular  distance  d  between 
the  two  screws  is  altered,  for  the  virtual  coefficient  is 

{Pa  +  Pfi)  cos  «^  -  rf  sin  ^. 

We  have  seen  that  this  function,  as  well  as  pa  and  p^,  remain  un- 
altered; hence,  since  ^  is  changed,  we  must  also  have  d  changed.  I 
have  not  hitherto  seen  any  instance  in  which  this  highly  specialized 
form  of  homography  is  presented  in  a  physical  question. 

There  is  a  form  of  correspondence,  very  frequently  of  importance, 
which  must  now  be  considered  in  detail.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
suppose  a  body  which  is  at  rest,  and  which  has  two  degrees  of  free- 
dom, be  struck  by  any  impulsive  system  of  forces.  These  forces  may 
constitute  a  wrench  of  any  pitch,  and  anywhere,  yet  the  movement 


'  Dramaetiont  of  this  Academy,  vol.  xxv.  p.  306. 
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which  the  body  can  accept  is  limited,  and  the  body  can,  indeed,  only 
twist  about  one  of  the  singly  infinite  number  of  screws  which  consti- 
tute a  cylindroid.  To  any  screw  in  space  will  correspond  one  screw 
on  the  cylindroid.  But  will  it  be  correct  to  say,  that  to  one  screw  on  the 
cylindroid  corresponds  one  screw  in  space  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there 
are  a  quadruply  infinite  number  of  screws,  an  impulsive  wrench  on 
any  one  of  which  will  make  the  body  choose  the  same  screw  on  the 
cylindroid  for  its  instantaneous  movement.  The  relation  of  this  qua- 
druply  infinite  group  is  well  known  in  the  Theory  of  Screws.  It  is 
shown  {Screws,  p.  110)  that,  given  a  screw  a  on  the  cylindroid,  there 
is  one  screw  $  on  the  cylindroid,  an  impulsive  wrench  on  which  will 
make  the  body  commence  to  twist  about  a.  It  is  further  shown  that 
any  screw  whatever  which  fulfils  the  single  condition  of  being  reci- 
procal to  a  single  specified  screw  on  the  cylindroid  possesses  the  same 
property.  The  screws  thus  form  a  d-system.  The  correspondence 
at  present  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  thus  stated — 

To  one  screw  in  space  corresponds  one  screw  on  the  cylindroid,  and  t^ 
ofte  screw  on  the  cylindroid  corresponds  a  5-system  in  space. 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  in  a  more  general  manner.  Consider 
an  m-system  {A)  of  screws,  and  an  n-system  (B)  (m>ii).  If  we  make 
in  =  6  and  n  =  2,  this  system  includes  the  system  we  have  been  jnst 
discussing.  To  one  screw  in  A  will  correspond  one  screw  in  B,  but 
to  one  screw  in  B  will  correspond,  not  a  single  screw  in  A.,  but  an 
(m  +  1  -  n)  system  of  screws. 

If  m  =  n,  we  find  that  one  screw  of  one  system  corresponds  to  one 
screw  of  the  other  system.  Thus,  if  m  =  n  »  2,  we  have  a  pair  of 
cylindroid s,  and  one  screw  on  one  cylindroid  corresponds  to  one  screw 
on  the  other.  A  set  of  four  screws  on  a  cylindroid,  being  all  parallel 
to  a  plane,  we  may  speak  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  co-cytin- 
droidal  screws,  and  we  obtain  the  result  that  it  is  equal  to  the  anhar- 
monic ratio  of  the  four  corresponding  screws  {Screws,  p.  106).  If 
«t  =  3,  and  n  =  2,  we  see  that  to  each  screw  on  the  cylindroid  will  cor- 
respond a  whole  cylindroid  of  screws  belonging  to  the  S-system.  For 
example,  if  a  body  have  freedom  of  the  second  order,  a  whole  cylin- 
droid full  of  screws  can  always  be  chosen  from  any  3-system,  an  im- 
pulsive wrench  on  any  one  of  which  will  make  the  body  commence  to 
twist  about  the  piven  screw. 

The  property  of  the  screws  common  to  the  two  homographio 
systems  will  of  course  require  some  modification  when  we  are  only 
considering  an  m-system  and  an  n-system.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
d-system  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  6-8ystem,  or  all  the  screws  in  space, 
on  the  other  hand.  To  each  screw  a  of  the  d-system  A  must  corre- 
spond, a  4-Rystem,  B  in  space.  The  screws  of  this  4-8y8tem  are  in 
such  profusion,  that  a  whole  cone  full  of  them  can  be  drawn  through 
every  point  in  space.  Amid  this  multitude  it  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  one  screw  P  can  be  found,  which,  besides  belonging  to  B, 
belongs  also  to  A.     Take  any  two  screws  reciprocal  to  B,  and  any 
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three  screws  reciprocal  to  A^  then  the  single  screw  )8,  which  is  reci- 
procal to  the  five  screws  thus  found,  helongs  to  both  A  and  B,  We 
thus  see  that  to  each  screw  a  of  ^,  one  corresponding  screw  in  the  same 
system  can  be  determined.  The  result  just  arrived  at  can  be  similarly 
shown  generally,  and  thus  we  find  that  when  every  screw  in  space 
corresponds  to  a  screw  of  an  n-system,  then  each  screw  of  the  n-system 
will  correspond  to  a  ( 7  -  n)  system,  and  among  the  screws  of  this 
system  one  can  always  be  found  which  lies  on  the  original  n-system. 

As  a  mechanical  illustration  of  this  result  we  may  refer  to  the 
theorem,  that  if  a  rigid  body  has  freedom  of  the  n**  order,  then,  no 
matter  what  bo  the  system  of  forces  which  act  upon  it,  we  may  always 
combine  the  resultant  wrench  with  certain  reactions  of  the  constraints, 
so  as  to  produce  a  wrench  on  a  screw  of  the  n-system  which  defines  the 
freedom  of  the  body,  and  this  wrench  will  be  dynamically  equivalent 
to  the  given  system  of  forces. 

It  is  easy  to  state  the  matter  analytically,  and  for  convenience  we 
shall  take  a  3-system,  though  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  process  is 
quite  general. 

Of  the  six  screws  of  reference,  let  three  screws  be  chosen  on  the 
3-sy8tem,  then  the  co-ordinates  of  any  screw  on  that  system  will  be 
«ii  ojf  «3,  the  other  three  co-ordinates  being  equal  to  zero.  The  co- 
ordinates of  the  corresponding  screw  ^  must  be  indeterminate,  for 
any  screw  of  a  4-system  will  correspond  to  p.  This  provision  ia 
secured  by  ft,  ft,  ft  remaining  quite  arbitrary,  while  we  have  for 
Ai  ft)  ft  the  definite  values, 

ft  =  (11)  ax +  (12)  a, +  (13)  a,, 
ft  =  (21)  ai  +  (22)  o,  +  (23)  a,, 
ft  =  (31)  a,  +  (32)  oa  +  (33)  03, 

If  we  take  ft,  ft,  ft,  all  zero,  then  the  values  of  ft,  ft,  ft,  just 
written,  give  the  co-ordinates  of  the  special  screw  belonging  to  the 
S-system,  which  is  among  those  which  correspond  to  a. 

As  a  moves  on  the  3-system,  so  will  the  other  screw  of  that 
system  which  corresponds  thereto.  There  will,  however,  be  three 
cases  in  which  the  two  screws  coincide ;  these  are  found  at  once  by 
making 

ft  =  P«i ;    ft  =  P«» ;    ft  =  P«3» 

whence  we  obtain  a  cubic  for  p. 

It  ia  thus  seen  that  generally  n  screws  can  be  found  on  an  n-system,. 
so  that  each  screw  shall  coincide  with  its  correspondent.  As  a  dyna- 
mical illustration  we  may  give  the  important  theorem,  that  when  a 
rigid  body  has  n  degrees  of  freedom,  then  n  screws  can  always  be 
found,  about  any  of  which  the  body  will  commence  to  twist  when  it 
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receives  an  impulsiye  wrench  on  the  same  screw.  These  screws  are  the 
principal  screws  of  inertia. 

We  have  already  seen  the  anharmonic  eqnality  between  fonr  screws 
on  a  cylindroid,  and  the  four  corresponding  screws;  we  have  also 
shown  a  sort  of  quasi  anharmonic  equality  between  any  eight  screws 
in  space  and  their  correspondents.  More  generally,  any  n  +  2  screws 
of  an  n-system  arc  connected  with  their  n  +  2  correspondents,  by  re- 
lations which  arc  analogous  to  anharmonic  properties.  The  inva- 
riants are  not  generally  so  simple  as  in  the  S-screw  case,  but  we  may 
state  them,  at  all  events,  for  the  case  of  »  =  3. 

Five  screws  belonging  to  a  d-system,  and  their  five  correspondents 
are  so  related,  that,  given  nine  of  them,  the  tenth  is  immediately  de- 
termined ;  for  this  two  data  are  required,  that  being  the  number  re- 
quired to  specify  a  screw  already  known  to  belong  to  a  given  S-system. 

Wc  may,  as  before,  denote  by  12  the  condition  that  the  screws 
3,  4,  5  shall  be  co-cylindroidal.  This,  indeed,  requires  no  less  than 
four  distinct  conditions,  yet,  as  pointed  out  {Screws^  p.  44),  functions 
can  be  found  whose  evanescence  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary.  Nor 
need  this  cause  any  surprise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  evanes- 
cence of  the  sine  of  an  angle  between  two  lines  contains  the  two 
conditions  necessary  that  the  direction  cosines  are  identical.  The 
function 

12  .  34 


13  .  24 


can  then  be  shown  to  be  an  invariant  which  retains  its  value  unaltered 
when  we  pass  from  one  set  of  five  screws  in  a  3-system  to  the  corre- 
sponding set  in  the  other  system.  When  two  invariants  are  known, 
the  required  screw  is  determined. 
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LXYI.  Bbpobt  oh  the  GLBAsnre  of  Pisaty  Watebs.    Pabt  I.    By 

Gbbsabd  a.  KnrAHAK. 

[Read,  May  9tli,  1881.] 

Introduction. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.E.,  suggested  that  I 
should  make  certain  experiments  on  peaty  waters,  as  he  had  observed 
that  some  peaty  streams  become  rapidly  decolourized,  while  others 
flow  for  considerable  distances  without  undergoing  any  alteration. 
Besides  furnishing  me  with  some  observations  and  the  results  of 
some  experiments  he  had  made,  he  desired  me  to  direct  my  attention 
specially  to  the  action  of  clays,  and  the  more  commonly  occurring 
lime  salts,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  or  natural  oxidation 
of  the  peaty  matter  played  the  more  important  part  in  the  decolouriz- 
ing of  peaty  streams. 

Professor  Hartley  had  remarked  that  along  the  course  of  the  River 
AfParic,  in  Invernesshire,  flowing  from  Loch  Affaric  through  Loch  Bene- 
vian  to  join  the  Bivcr  Glass,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  over  a  hard 
rocky  bed  (quartzitc,  micaceous  schist,  and  basalt),  no  alteration  in 
the  colour  of  the  water  was  detected,  though  for  three  weeks  while 
the  observations  were  carried  on  no  rain  fell,  and  there  was  abundauce 
of  sunshine,  the  stream  being  frequently  lashed  into  foam  along  its 
course. 

He  found  that  peaty  waters  can  be  partially  purified  by  an 
admixture  of  hard  water  of  about  26^  of  hardness  on  Clarke's 
scale.  Also  that  when  a  mixture  of  hard  water  and  soft  peaty  water 
was  softened  by  adding  lime  water,  the  calcic  carbonate  carried  down 
much  peaty  colouring  matter,  the  purification  being  more  effectual 
than  in  the  last  case. 

He  ascertained  also  that  about  two  to  three  grains  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  were  sufficient  to  decolourize  ten  gallons  of  darkish  peaty 
water,  the  dark  brown  matter  settling  down  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  From  this  it  might  be  anticipated,  as  was  actually  proved  by 
experiment,  that  certain  clays,  when  mixed  with  the  water,  would 
have  a  similar  effect. 

Professor  Hartley  also  remarks  that  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  late  of 
the  scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger,  has  found  that  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  some,  of  the  Highland  Lochs  is  colourless,  while  the  sur- 
face water  is  peaty ;  the  material  at  the  bottom  being  blue  or  white 
clay.  One  particular  instance  of  this  occurs  at  Loch  ^ess,  in  places 
where  the  water  is  from  50  to  110  fathoms  deep. 

In  this  Beport  I  propose  to  give,  flrst,  the  field  notes  made  on 
streams  in  the  Ovoca  river  basin,  with  the  results  of  some  of  my 
laboratory  experiments  suggested  by  these  observations,  to  which  are 
added  some  notes  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  both. 
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The  expcrimentB  in  the  laboratory  were  carried  on,  more  or  less 
simultaneously  with  the  observations  in  the  field  on  peaty  streams ; 
notes  on  the  latter  being  supplemented  by  experiments  in  the  former. 


Observations  on  Peaty  Streams. 

These  observations  were  made  almost  solely  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ovoca  river  basin,  and  principally  on  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  Ow 
and  the  Avonbr^. 

The  rocks  occurring  in  this  basin  are  granite,  clay  slat^  more  or 
less  metamorphosed,  with  a  few  thin  bands  of  limestone,  and  patches 
of  eruptive  rocks.  The  superficial  coverings  to  these  are  the  driftt^ 
whether  glacial,  which  may  have  been  transported  from  some  dis- 
tance, and  contain  foreign  substances;  or  meteoric,  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  underlying  rocks ;  gravels,  occurring  principally 
in  the  valleys;  and  peat,  found  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some 
places  in  thu  valleys. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  this  river  basin  for  the  most 
part  there  is  an  absence  oi  rocks  yielding  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime 
salts ;  the  sources  from  which  these  might  be  derived  being  the  few 
fragments  of  limestone  in  the  glacial  drifts,  the  marls,  which  are  rare, 
the  few  bands  of  limestone  scattered  through  the  slates,  and  the  erup- 
tive ashes  containing  crystallized  calcite. 

Thus  the  waters  of  this  district  may  be  classified  generally  as  very 
soft  waters,  with  a  few  small  local  exceptions. 

Along  the  main  streams  (Ow  and  Avonbeg),  the  depth  of  tint  of 
the  colouring  varied  greatly,  from  local  causes  such  as  the  state  of 
a  tributary;  but  in  a  few  cases  the  variations  are,  as  yet,  inexplicable. 
The  most  satisfactory  results  were  not,  therefore,  obtained  from  these 
larger  streams,  but  from  their  tributaries;  and  of  these,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  Ballynagappoge  brook. 

It  had  been  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  in  any  peaty  stream  the  waten 
were  more  darkly  coloured  at  the  head  waters  than  anywhere  lower 
-down;  therefore,  when  examining  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
colouring  along  the  course  of  a  stream,  the  method  usually  adopted 
was  as  follows : — Starting  from  the  head  with  a  sample  of  the  water,  we 
proceeded  down  stream,  till  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  stream 
occurred;  this  might  be  due  to  the  junction  with  another  stream,  or  an 
alteration  in  the  river  bed,  such  as  a  marked  change  in  the  rate  of 
fall,  or  the  occurrence  of  clay  or  gravel.  Here  a  second  sample  of 
water  was  taken,  and  compared  with  the  first,  by  placing  both  side  by 
side  in  two  similar  tumblers  on  a  white  surface,  the  differences  in 
depth  of  tint  being  then  noted;  proceeding  down  stream  with  these  two 
samples,  the  next  comparison  was  made  where  the  next  remarkable 
change  took  place;  if  the  depth  in  tint  here  was  very  different  from  the 
last,  the  second  sample  was  discarded,  and  this  third  carried  down  for 
<!ompari8on  at  the  next  point  of  observation,  the  first,  or  the  sample 
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taken  at  the  head  waters,  being  always  retained  for  comparifion  along 
the  course,  but  more  particularly  with  a  sample  taken  where  the 
stream  joined  the  main  river.  In  the  small  brooks  or  tributaries  the 
waters  cleared  going  down  stream,  but  in  the  larger  rivers  very 
irregular  changes  often  occur,  their  waters  being  affected  by  the  cha- 
racter of  each  of  the  tributaries. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  examined  in  the  tumblers  was  about 
4i  inches ;  which  was  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  the  field,  as  u 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  colour  could  be  detected ;  but  for  more 
detailed  and  accurate  purposes  in  the  laboratory  a  thicker  stratum  is 
desirable. 

In  these  peaty  waters  there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  colouring 
matters,  one  producing  a  brown  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  tho 
other  an  olive- green ;  ^  the  mixture  of  the  two  colouring  matters  in 
proper  proportion  produces  a  brown-green,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
former  obscures  the  latter. 

It  may  be  here  pointed  out  that  no  correct  estimate  of  the  altera- 
tions in  the  depth  of  tint  of  peaty  colouring  matter  that  take  place 
along  the  course  of  a  stream  can  be  formed  by  only  looking  at  the 
waters  in  the  stream ;  because  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  water 
looked  at,  i .  e.  the  depth  of  the  river,  may  change,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  river  may  be  variously  coloured :  some  marked  changes,  however, 
may  be  detected  by  observing  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  foam 
that  forms  at  the  different  small  falls  along  a  stream. 

By  the  method  as  sketched  out  above,  the  principal  tributaries  belong- 
ing to  the  Ow  and  Avonbeg  were  carefully  examined  from  their  head 
waters  to  their  junction  with  the  main  rivers,  and  their  effect  on 
each  main  river,  if  any,  was  noted.  This  was  done  by  comparing  a 
sample  taken  from  the  main  river  just  above  where  it  was  joined  by 
the  tributary,  with  one  taken  below  the  first  fall  or  rapid  that  oc- 
curred after  their  junction,  where  their  waters  would  be  well  mixed. 

The  examination  of  the  streams  was  repeated  during  different 
stages  of  flood,  and  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  appears  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  streams  are  more  peaty  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  and  that 
after  continuous  dry  weather  the  peaty  matter  is  much  reduced.  During 
cold  frosty  weather,  or  when  there  is  snow  on  the  mountains,  very 
little  peaty  colouring  is  found  in  the  streams. 

The  Ballynagappoge  brook,  which  drains  the  N.W.  slope  of  Croagh- 
aamoiraand  discharges  into  the  Ow,  affords,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
much  instruction.  When  examined  during  the  summer  it  was  found  at 
its  head  waters  to  be  of  a  deep  brown,  but  when  it  joined  the  Ow 
after  a  flow  of  about  H  miles  with  a  faU  of  about  500  feet  it  had  become 
quite  clear  and  limpid ;  all  its  feeders  are  peaty,  except  a  small  one 
that  enters  it  below  Rosahane-bridge  after  the  principal  decolourization 
has  taken  place.     Tnis  brook  therefore  may  be  described  in  detail. 


*  I  find  that  Dr.  Tidy  ttates  (Chem.  Soe.  Jour,,  1880,  p.  293),  that  the  bratcrt 
'Ookur  IB  due  to  old  peat,  the  oiive^ffreen  to  more  recent  peaty  matter. 
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The  head  waters  above  Ballynagappoge  bridge  are  deeply  tinted 
frith  peaty  colouring  matter ;  the  bed  of  the  stream  here  is  marshy, 
with  a  slaty  rock  appearing  in  places ;  below  the  bridge  there  is  more 
rock,  less  marsh,  while  a  little  gravelly  clay  appears  in  places;  some 
distance  down,  the  stream  is  joined  by  another  of  about  equal  size  and 
about  equally  coloured,  but  which  has  been  flowing  along  a  somewhat 
gravelly  bed.  Just  before  its  junction  with  this  stream  tiie  brook  had 
not  so  deep  a  colour  as  it  had  at  Ballynagappoge  bridge.  The  united 
streams  wash  against  the  foot  of  a  blue  clayey  clifF,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  clay  is  evidently  removed  during  flood  time; 
below  this  clifl  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  composed  of  a  bare  slaty  rock 
with  very  little  gravel  resting  upon  it ;  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  water 
gradually  but  very  slowly  becomes  reduced  along  this  part  of  the  course. 
Here  the  stream  flows  rapidly  and  forms  a  succession  of  little  falls; 
this  rocky  bed,  with  its  rapid  fall,  giving  place  at  about  500  yards 
above  Kosahane  bridge  to  a  clayey  and  gravelly  bed  with  a  reduced 
rate  of  fsdl.  Between  the  point  where  this  change  occurs  and  the 
bridge  the  peaty  colouring  in  the  stream,  which  was  considerable,  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  trace,  while  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge  it  is 
completely  removed.  Along  this  portion  of  the  stream,  just  above  the 
bridge,  where  the  fall  is  slight,  there  are  several  marshy  places 
from  which  iron-stained  waters  flow  into  the  brook ;  this  staining  is 
due  to  the  waters  containing  some  ferrous  salt  (probably  ferrous  car- 
bonate) in  solution,  which,  on  contact  with  the  air,  is  decomposed  or 
oxidized,  depositing  ferric  hydrate  or  ochre.  On  the  stones  and  in  the 
pools  about  this  part  of  the  stream  there  is  a  dark  brownish  deposit; 
some  of  this  was  collected  with  the  surrounding  water,  which  had  a  slight 
peaty  tinge.  On  standing,  this  water  gave  a  yellow  ferruginous  pre- 
cipitate, the  water  becoming  most  beautifully  clear  and  limpid.  It 
was  found  that  the  sediment  collected  consisted  of  a  little  sand  and 
clay,  with  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  a  little  manganese  and  organic 
matter. 

These  iron  springs  appear  to  be  the  agents  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
clear  the  waters  ;  for  although  in  all  probability,  clays  in  suspension, 
or  the  very  small  quantity  of  soluble  matter  that  is  dissolved  out  of 
them,  will  carry  down  a  large  amount  of  peaty  colouring  matter,  yet, 
except  when  present  in  very  large  proportion,  they  seem  incapable  of 
decolourizing  the  waters  completely. 

The  ferrous  salts  in  these  waters  are  probably  derived  from  the 
reduction,  by  decomposing  organic  matter,  of  the  ferric  salts  contained 
in  the  underlying  rocks  and  clays. 

The  decolourizing  of  the  waters  of  this  brook  is  evidently  not  due 
to  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  peaty  matter ;  nor  is  the  diminution  of 
the  depth  of  tint  due  to  dilution.  In  this  stream  it  so  happens  that, 
where  the  fall  is  greatest,  there  the  clearing  of  the  water  is  least. 

During  December,  1880,  it  was  remarked  that  the  main  rivers  con- 
tained very  little  peaty  colouring  matter  in  them ;  about  this  time  there 
had  been  slight  frosts  in  the  valleys,  but  upon  the  mountains  there  was 
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mow.  On  visiting  the  Ballynagappoge  brook  it  was  found  that  the 
waters  were  qnite  colonrless  and  clear.  Up  to  the  head  waters  above 
Ballynagappoge-bridge  no  peaty  colonring  matter  could  be  detected ; 
the  snow  did  not  reach  as  low  as  this  bridge. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  though  in  cold  weather  little  peaty 
colouring  matter  is  in  the  streams,  yet  in  the  bog-holes  (turf-holes)  the 
water  is  quite  brown. 

The  Carawaystick  brook  may  be  next  described,  as  it  is  an  example 
of  a  different  class.  Along  its  course  yexy  little  diminution  of  the  peaty 
tint  occurs,  though  there  is  every  facility  for  oxidation ;  the  brook 
descending  a  height  of  about  1200  feet  in  a  flow  of  less  than  two 
miles. 

This  brook  flows  from  Kelly's  lough,  a  small  sheet  of  peaty  water 
about  eight  acres  in  extent,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Lugnaquilla  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  S.W.  of  the  lough 
there  is  a  granite  cliff;  the  brook  leaves  the  lough  at  the  N.E.  comer, 
flowing  through  the  remains  of  an  ancient  glacial  moraine  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  for  over  a  mile,  with  a  slight  inclination,  then  for  ~ 
the  rest  of  its  course  (about  half  a  mile)  it  descends  a  height  of  700  feet 
(calculated  by  aneroid)  over  a  bed  composed  of  granite  and  schist,  by  a 
succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  the  waters  being  lashed  into  foam  down 
nearly  all  that  part  of  its  course.  From  a  comparison  of  samples 
taken  both  above  and  below  the  falls,  no  difference  could  be  detected 
in  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  waters. 

During  one  of  our  visits,  after  there  had  been  no  rain  for  three  or 
tour  days,  it  was  remarked  that  the  waters  were  not  nearly  so  deeply 
coloured  as  on  a  previous  visit,  when  showers  were  falling  on  the 
mountains.  On  this  occasion,  before  ascending,  a  sample  of  water 
was  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  then  about  a  cubic  yard  of  a  sandy 
clay  was  put  into  the  stream  above  the  fall,  rendering  it  very  turbid ; 
then  taking  a  second  sample  of  water  just  above  the  turbidity,  we 
descended  to  where  the  flrst  had  been  taken  from,  and  here  after  the 
turbid  water  had  been  flowing  for  some  little  time  a  third  sample  was 
taken.  On  comparing  the  samples  subsequently,  after  the  turbidity 
in  No.  3  had  completely  subsided,  this  sample  was  darkest,  while  there 
was  no  apparent  difference  in  tint  between  Nfos.  1  and  2. 

Along  the  Avonbeg  the  changes  that  occur  are  irregular,  although 
on  the  whole  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  depth  of  tint  as  we  descend 
to  the  ''Meeting  of  the  Waters."  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Avonmore, 
and  in  a  sample  from  this  latter  river,  taken  here  in  May,  1880,  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  (0-028  parts  per  100,000)  was  detected. 

The  united  Rivers  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg  form  the  Ovoca,  which 
a  short  distance  down  receives  the  waters  from  the  Ovoca  mines ;  flrst 
on  its  east  or  left  bank,  from  the  mines  of  Tigroney,  Cronebane,  and 
Connary ;  these  containing  ferrous  sulphate,  and  sulphate  of  alumina 
in  comparatively  large  proportions,  with  smaller  quantities  of  other 
salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  and  arsenic.  Lower  down  the  river, 
coming  in  from  the  west  or  right  bank,  is  the  drainage  of  the  Bally- 
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murtagh  and  Ballygahan  mines.  In  a  sample  of  water  taken  at  tlie 
tail  of  the  Landers,  a  litre  of  water  was  found  to  contain  0'81  grammes 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  0*78  grammes  sulphate  of  alumina  (eqaivalent 
to  56*8  grains  ferrous  sulphate,  and  54*7  grains  sulphate  of  alumina, 
per  gallon),  besides  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, &c. 

A  sample  of  water  taken  from  the  Ovoca  river,  below,  or  after  it 
had  received  these  mineral  waters,  was  very  pealy  wheii  collected, 
and  slightly  turbid,  but  on  standing  some  time  a  brown  precipitate 
settled,  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  tint ;  on  another  occasion, 
when  the  river  was  not  so  deeply  tinted,  by  allowing  a  sample  to  settle 
for  a  time,  the  peaty  colouring  was  completely  removed,  and  in  the 
laboratory  about  five  cc.  of  the  Ballygahan  water  cleared  250  cc.  of  a 
very  peaty  water ;  a  dark  brown  precipitate  first  settling  down,  then 
a  yellowish  precipitate  of  ochre. 

All  along  the  Ovoca  river,  from  the  mines  te  its  mouth  in  Arklow 
harbour,  there  is  a  ferruginous  ochre  deposited  in  the  pools  and  on 
the  stenes ;  this  being  probably  due  te  the  ferrous  salte  in  the  waters 
becoming  oxidised,  this  precipitation  being  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  peaty  colouring  matter  in  Uie  river.  A  sample 
of  water  teken  from  the  river  below  the  place  where  this  mine  drainage 
enters  is  always  found  te  contain  a  very  finely  divided  precipitate  of 
ochre  which  shortly  settles  out. 

Though  the  Ovoca  river  is  usually  peaty,  particularly  during  flood, 
it  was  remarked  that  in  frosty  weather,  and  when  there  was  snow  on 
the  mountains,  the  peaty  colouring  was  much  reduced,  and  often 
entirely  removed;  the  same  was  noticeable  after  a  long  oontinaed 
drought,  the  river  running  perfectly  colourless  above  the  mines. 

ExperimenU  with  Peaty  Waters. 

These  experimente,  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.E.,  in  his  laboratoiy 
at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  had  for  their  object  the 
determination  of  the  agente  that  may  efiect  the  decolourisation  of  peaty 
waters,  more  especially  of  those  that  actually  effect  it  in  nature. 

As  clays  occur  in  some  form  or  other  along  the  beds  and  banb 
of  most  streams,  and  as  during  floods  they  become  suspended  in  the 
waters  te  a  greater  or  less  extent,  some  of  the  first  experiments  were 
made  with  such  clays. 

Specimens  were  obtained,  principally  from  the  County  Wicklow, 
of  disintegrating  argillaceous  rqcks  and  clays ;  many  of  these,  however, 
were  subsequently  rejected,  as  it  was  found  that  they  contained  organic 
matter  sufficient  to  discolour  the  water  and  obscure  their  action  on  the 
peaty  colouring  matter  in  it. 

In  each  experimenta  measured  quantity  of  water  was  &haken  up  with 
a  weighed  quantityof  clay,  then  left  te  allow  the  substances  in  8uq)en- 
sion  te  subside.  When  the  water  had  cleared,  a  portion  was  decanted 
off  and  placed  in  a  tall  narrow  cylinder;  in  some  of  the  experiments 
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the  cylinder  used  was  6  inehes  high,  in  others  18  inches ;  this  vessel 
of  the  sample  experimented  on  was  compared,  on  a  white  surface, 
with  a  precisely  similar  vessel  of  the  same  water,  which  had  heen 
preyiously  freed  from  peaty  colouring  matter  hy  mixing  with  it  a  large 
enough  quantity  of  day.  By  so  treating  any  peaty  water  it  was 
found  that  the  peaty  colouring  matter  could  be  completely  removed, 
provided  only  sufficient  day  were  added. 

Specimen  A. — This  is  a  fine  cream-coloured  clay  from  the  foot  wall 
of  the  gossan  (iron  ore)  of  the  Ballymurtagh  Korth  sulphur  lode,  of 
which  it  forms  the  **  selvage."  Scattered  through  it  is  a  small 
quantity  of  fragments  of  iron  pyrites  and  milk  quartz ;  with  water  it 
yields  a  clear  solution,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,         92*51  per  cent. 
Perric  oxide,  2*35  percent. 

Alumina,  2*43  per  cent. 

It  was  found  to  be  a  most  efficient  decolouriser  of  peaty  waters. 

When  added  to  peaty  water,  the  greater  portion  settied  down  almost 
immediately,  but  the  very  fine  particles  remained  in  suspension  for  a 
considerable  time ;  when  these  had  subsided,  if  sufficient  clay  had  been 
used,  the  water  was  very  clear ;  the  top  layer  of  the  sediment  being 
brown,  as  if  the  colouring  matter  had  been  carried  down  in  it. 

If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  this  clay  were  added  to  the  water, 
several  different  stages  were  to  be  noted. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  clay  altered  the  colour  from  a  brown  to 
a  brown-green,  and  on  adding  a  littie  more  clay  the  colour  altered  to 
an  olive-green.  When  more  clay  was  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  clear 
the  water,  a  peculiar  turbidity  or  cloudiness  formed,  which  remained 
persistent,  and  did  not  appear  to  decrease  on  filtering.  When  this 
turbidity  was  removed  by  adding  more  clay,  the  water  was  freed  from 
peaty  colouring  matter. 

With  the  specimen  of  peaty  water  used  in  these  experiments  it 
was  found  that  working  with  1000  cc.  of  water  not  very  darkly 
coloured,  1  granmie  of  clay  brought  on  the  brown-green  stage;  1*5 
grammes  of  day  the  olive-green ;  2*5  grammes  produced  a  persistent 
turbidity;  and  that  4  grammes  removed  the  cloudiness  and  the  peaty 
colouring. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  active  ingredient  in  this  clay  might 
be,  some  of  it  was  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  insoluble  portion 
after  being  well  washed  was  found  to  have  very  littie  perceptible 
action  on  the  peaty  water. 

A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  clay  was  prepared  (10  grammes 
of  clay  to  300  cc.  of  distilled  water) ;  this  solution  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  suspended  partides  was  found  to  be  capable  of  freeing  the 
water  from  peaty  colouring.  After  filtering  the  clay  solution,  it  was 
found  that  tiie  filtrate  possessed  the  same  property. 

2P2 
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From  these  two  experiments  it  is  evident  that  it  waa  someQung 
dissolved  ont  of  the  day  that  acted  on  the  peaty  matter,  and  that  tiie 
insolnble  portion  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

As  on  examining  the  day  solution  it  was  found  that  it  oontamed 
ferrous  sulphate,  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  prepared ;  and  of 
this  a  few  drops  caused  a  peculiar  turbidity  to  form,  then  a  brown  pre- 
dpitate  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  was  found  to  be  free 
from  peaty  colouring  matter. 

Sulphuric  add,  hydrochloric  add,  and  nitric  add  were  also  tonnd 
to  precipitate  the  peaty  colouring  matter  to  some  extent. 

Specimen  B, — ^A  disintegrated  light  yellow  red  steatitic  shale, 
occurring  in  a  dyke-like  mass  in  the  towioland  of  Ballykillageer:— 

It  yields  witii  water  a  turbid  yellowish  liquid,  wmch  dears  on 
standing,  the  suspended  particles  subsiding ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
test  paper,  and  none  of  tibe  clay  appears  to  be  dissolved  in  it. 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  78*28  per  cent. 

Ferric  oxide,  8*  12        „ 

Alumina,  7*96        „ 

Manganese,  trace. 

This  specimen  also  cleared  peaty  waters  of  their  colouring  matter, 
though  not  so  well  as  the  last.  When  sufficient  clay  was  added  to 
entirely  clear  the  water  (25  grammes  in  1000  cc),  tiie  top  layer  of 
the  sediment,  which  was  formed  of  the  fine  particles  that  had  remained 
longest  in  suspension,  was  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  rest. 

When  an  insufficient  quantity  of  clay  was  added  to  the  peaty 
water,  the  changes  were  similar  to  those  taking  place  with  the  last 
specimen,  viz.,  an  alteration  of  the  brown  colour  to  a  deep  oHve- 
green ;  after  which  a  cloudiness  or  turbidity  appeared,  but  it  dis- 
appeared when  suffident  clay  had  been  added. 

On  digesting  about  5*5  grammes  of  this  clay  with  water,  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  onl^  a  very  minute  inorganic 
residue  is  left,  showing  that  there  is  very  bttle  soluble  matter  in  the 
day. 

Specimen  H, — A  bluish  clay  occurring  in  a  cliff  on  the  Ballyna- 
gappoge  brook.  During  floods  a  considerable  portion  is  washed  into 
the  stream,  and  it  probably  assists  in  the  decolourising  of  the  waters  of 
this  brook,  as  mentioned  in  the  field  notes,  p.  450,  iupra. 

Digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives — 

Insoluble  portion,      81*79  per  cent. 
Ferric  oxide,  6*72        „ 

Alumina,  6*47        „ 

When  mixed  with  peaty  water  it  seems  capable  of  removing  the 
brown  tint,  but  incapable  of  removing  the  greenish  tinge;  the  water, 
however,  remains  slightly  turbid. 
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When  mixed  with  clear  and  colourless  water  it  forms  a  yery  dirty 
turbid  solution ;  after  some  time  this  clears  considerably,  but  the  liquid 
always  retains  a  peculiar  turbidity,  which  is  very  like  the  turbidity 
produced  in  a  peaty  water  when  an  insufficiency  of  the  clearing  agent 
has  been  added.  It  was  found  that  the  turbidity  could  be  remoTcd  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  next  specimen  to  be  described. 

Tiosblue  day  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  red  clay,  yery  similar 
to  that  next  mentioned  (specimen  I);  its  present  condition  being  due  to 
percolating  peaty  waters.  This  is  infened  from  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 1st.  A  similar  blue  day  overlies  specimen  /,  as  seen  in  the  banks 
along  the  Mucklagh  brook,  tlie  passage  from  one  to  the  other  being 
gradual ;  red  stones  and  patches  of  red  clay  are  seen  occurring  in  this 
overlying  clay.  2nd.  The  residues  left  by  both  specimens,  after  digest- 
ing in  hydrodiloric  add,  are  alike.  Srd.  The  percentage  of  insoluble 
matter  in  specimen  M  is  greater  than  in  specimen  /,  the  more 
soluble  portions,  iron  and  alumina,  having  been  probably  removed  by 
percolating  waters. 

Specimen  L — A  brick  red  day  from  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Maddagh  brook,  where  it  occurs  under  a  blue  clay  like  the  last 
specimen,  a  gradual  passage  from  one  to  the  other  being  distinctly 
visible.  It  yidds  an  insoluble  residue  similar  to  the  last,  but  the 
percentage  of  soluble  matter  is  greater. 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,      72*41  per  cent. 
Ferric  oxide,  9-70      „ 

Alumina,  9*41       ,, 

It  yidds  with  water  a  perfectly  dear  solution  when  the  fine 
partides  have  subsided ;  which,  however,  is  not  for  some  considerable 
time. 

This  spedmen  acts  as  a  very  efficient  decolouriser  of  peaty  waters. 
When  mixed  with  a  peaty  water  the  fine  particles  remaining  in  sus- 
pension give  the  liquid  a  brick-red  colour;  when  they  subside  the 
peaty  water  is  found  to  be  quite  decolourised,  if  sufficient  (about 
20  gnonmes  to  1000  cc.)  has  been  added. 

With  an  insufficiency  of  clay  the  usual  changes  are  observed. 

Speemen  K. — A  whitish  sandy  day,  from  the  banks  of  the  Cara^ 
waystick  brook,  where  it  occurs  in  an  ancient  moraine  above  the  falls; 
it  was  some  of  this  specimen  that  was  mixed  with  the  waters  of  this 
brook,  as  mentioned  in  the  fidd  notes,  p.  451,  mpra. 


Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

93*91  per  cent. 

Ferric  oxide. 

1*60       „ 

Alumina, 

2-17       „ 

This  specimen,  even  in  large  quantities,  produces  very  little  dtera- 
tion  in  peaty  water ;  when  added,  very  little  remains  in  suspension  for 
any  length  of  time. 
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With  a  colourless  water  it  yields  a  dear  solution. 

Specimen  N.—K  growan,  or  disintegrating  ^«nite,  from  Augha- 
yannagh,  Co.  Wicklow.  This  rock  occurs  extensiyely  in  this  district, 
underlying  the  peat.  Deep  channels  are  cut  in  it  by  the  streams, 
which  are  not  as  peaty  as  might  be  expected,  considering  that  they 
drain  extensive  bogs.  In  this  growan  are  large  veins  of  massiye  qoaitz 
and  feldspar,  which  more  or  less  resist  disintegration. 

The  growan  appears  composed  of  quartz,  and  feldspar  (the  latter 
passing  into  kaolin,  or  china  clay),  with  black  and  white  mica. 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,         86*68  per  cent. 
Ferric  oxide,  3*80       ,, 

Alumina,  6*24       ^^ 

This  specimen  at  first  seems  to  have  very  little  effect  on  peaty 
waters,  but,  after  remaining  in  the  water  some  time,  a  layer  of  less 
darkly-coloured  water  was  observed  next  to  the  clay.  By  repeatedly 
shaking  up  the  clay  and  water,  at  long  intervals,  a  marked  reduction 
of  peaty  tint  was  observed  in  the  water. 

Some  of  the  feldspar,  mentioned  as  occurring  in  large  veins  throngli 
this  specimen,  after  being  pulverised,  was  found  to  act  very  similarly ;  a 
reduction  of  peaty  tint  only  taking  place  after  some  tune,  and  after 
being  repeatedly  shaken  up.  This  feldspar  contains  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  iron,  is  very  hard,  and  little  altered. 

In  both  the  above  cases,  the  top  of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  peaty  water,  after  standing  some  time,  becomes  coated  with  a 
brownish  substance. 

With  respect  to  the  ingredients  of  these  clays  that  are  the  active 
agents  in  decolourising  the  peaty  water,  it  was  found  by  experiment 
that  a  pure  quartzose  sand,  even  when  in  very  large  quantities,  had  na 
perceptible  effect  on  the  colouring  of  the  water. 

Pure  gelatinous  silica  had  likewise  no  effect. 

The  portion  of  a  clay  that  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  was  found 
to  have  at  first  no  action  on  peaty  water ;  but  after  repeatedly  shaking 
the  two  up  together  it  was  found  that  the  depth  of  colour  was  slightly 
reduced. 

It  was  also  found  that  freshly  precipitated  aluminic  hydrate,  ferric 
hydrate,  and  manganese  oxy-hydrate  precipitated  the  colouring  matter 
rapidly  and  efficiently ;  of  these  the  alumina  is  by  far  the  most  active; 
next  the  iron,  the  manganese  being  considerably  less  efficient. 

The  dry  oxides  of  these  metals  were  not  found  to  be  nearly  so 
rapid  in  their  action ;  in  the  case  of  ferric  oxide  and  manganese  dioxide 
it  was  only  after  being  shaken  up  repeatedly  that  any  decrease  in  the 
tint  could  be  noticed ;  when  left  at  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
layer  of  water  next  the  oxide  became  decolourised ;  this  extended  gra- 
dually upwards,  the  surface  of  the  oxide  being  coated  with  a  browmsli 
substance.  This  clearing  of  the  bottom  layer,  and  its  gradual  exten- 
sion upwards,  was  most  marked  when  a  little  potassic  bisulphate  was 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  Teasel  containing  peaty  water.  There  is  a 
marked  analogy  between  this  layer  of  clear  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels,  and  that  mentioned  by  Professor  Hartley,  as  occurring  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  Scotch  lakes. 

Magnesia  was  not  found  to  afPect  the  peaty  colouring ;  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  peaty  colouring ; 
pounded  up  chalk  and  limestone  were  found  to  reduce  the  tint  slightly. 

A  hard  water  has  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  peaty  colouring ; 
but,  on  precipitating  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  mixed  waters,  either 
by  boiling  or  by  adding  to  it  lime-water,  a  large  quantity  of  the  peaty 
colouring  is  removed. 

Lime-water  added  to  a  peaty  water  precipitates  the  peaty  colouring. 

By  mixing  some  fresh  hydrate  of  alumina  and  water  together,  filter- 
ing the  solution,  and  adding  some  of  the  filtered  liquid  to  some  peaty 
water,  the  colouring  matter  was  precipitated.  By  similarly  treating 
hydrates  of  iron  and  manganese  no  precipitation  of  peaty  matter  was 
obtained. 

In  the  field  it  was  remarked  that  during  frost,  or  when  there  was 
considerable  snow  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  river,  the  waters  did  not 
run  nearly  so  peaty  as  at  ordinary  times,  and  often  ran  quite  colour- 
less, and  mountain  streams  which  at  other  times  were  deeply  tinted  were 
under  these  circumstances  perfectly  clear.  Therefore  some  peaty  water 
was  frozen  in  tall  cylinders,  and  it  was  found  that  although  the  peaty 
colouiing  matter  was  not  precipitated,  yet  the  behaviour  was  interest- 
ing, as  the  colouring  appeared  to  resist  freezing. 

In  such  water,  when  the  freezing  took  place  gradually  from  above 
downwards,  a  layer  of  deeply  coloured  peaty  water  collected  at  the 
bottom,  but  the  water  resulting  from  the  tiiawing  of  the  small  cylinder 
of  ice  was  quite  free  from  peaty  colouring.  When  the  freezing  took 
place  from  the  sides,  a  central  core  of  darkly  coloured  peaty  water 
collected.  "When  the  solidification  took  place  rapidly,  the  darkly- 
coloured  peaty  water  appeared  enclosed  in  small  patches  through  the 
block  of  ice,  as  though  squeezed  out  of  the  freezing  water,  and  concen- 
trated in  these  patches  which  did  not  seem  to  freeze. 

On  freezing  a  cylinder  of  peaty  water  gradually  from  above  down- 
wards, then  tt^dng  out  the  block  of  ice,  leaving  the  layer  of  deeply 
coloured  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  refilling  vdth  peaty  water 
and  again  freezing,  and  repeating  this  several  timen,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  brown  se<&ment  settled  down  to  the  bottom. 

Boiling  peaty  water  gently  for  some  time  does  not  precipitate  the 
peaty  colouring  matter ;  before  a  boiling  temperature  is  reached,  bub- 
bles of  gas  escape  from  the  liquid. 

^  The  discolouration  which  results  from  boiling  peat  for  some  time 
with  distilled  water  can  be  almost  entirely  removed  by  filtering;  but  by 
adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  water  before  warming,  a  large  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  becomes  dissolved,  giving  the  water  a  very  dark 
colour.  This  colour  is  removed  neither  by  filtering  nor  by  boiling  the 
Water  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Ctmeluiumi  firem  ihepreeeiing  ohienmiumt. 

From  the  preceding  obsenrations  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory 
it  may  fairly  be  inf erreid  that — 

Peat^  colouring  matter  seems  not  to  be  removed  by  direct  oxida- 
tion; this  appears  specially  from  the  Caraway  stick  brool^  where  excep- 
tional facilities  occur  for  oxidation,  and  no  peaty  tributaries  enter  along 
that  portion  of  the  stream  where  it  is  lashed  into  foam  down  a  height 
of  about  700  feet. 

Oxidation  may  play  a  certain  part  in  precipitating  peaty  colooxing 
matter,  in  so  far  that  a  ferrous  salt,  on  becoming  oxidiJBed,  carxieedown 
with  it  the  peaty  colouring  matter ;  this  appears  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  decolourising  of  peaty  streams ;  waters  that  are  charged 
with  ferrous  carbonate  flowing  into  them  have  the  iron  precipitated, 
the  peaty  colouring  going  down  with  it. 

Ferrous  sulphate  also  acts  as  an  efficient  decolouriser,  but  its  occur- 
rence must  be  comparatively  rare;  however,  in  the  Ovoca  river  it  plays 
an  important  part,  and  it  is  the  most  active  agent  in  the  clay  specimen  i[ ; 
in  the  other  specimens  experimented  upon  it  is  the  combined  oxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum,  with  manganese  to  a  less  extent,  that  appear  to 
be  the  active  ingredients :  what  their  action  on  the  peaty  colouring 
matter  may  be  has  not  been  determined,  but  in  ordinary  peaty  water  there 
seem  to  be  at  least  two  distinct  colouring  substances ;  the  one  gives  to 
the  water  a  brown  tint,  which  is  comparatively  easily  removed,  the 
other,  only  to  be  remarked  when  the  brown  has  disappeared,  gives  it  a 
greenish  hue,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

The  peaty  colouring  is  precipitated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
either  hydrochloric,  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  more  especially  the 
last;  it  has  also  been  found,  as  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone,  that 
salts  having  acid  reactions  act  similarly,  and  some  organic  acids  to  a 
less  extent. 

When  these  observations  were  commenced,  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  frost  or  dry  weather  would  have  had  much  effect  upon  the  peaty 
colouring  of  streams.  Why  such  is  the  case  seems  somewhat  difficult 
to  explain,  especially  as  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  seem  to 
prove  that  the  peaty  colouring  is  not  precipitated  by  freezing. 

After  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  the  waters  in  the  streams 
and  rivers  are  derived  not  from  surface  drainage  but  from  springs,  •'.  e, 
underground  drainage,  where  the  waters  have  been  stored  in  the  pores 
of  the  rock,  and  slowly  percolating  through  the  joints  and  crevices ; 
any  peaty  matter  these  waters  might  have  contained  after  percolating 
the  overlying  peat  would  probably  be  precipitated  by  the  dayry 
matter  contained  in  the  joints  of  the  rock.  At  the  same  time,  any 
little  drainage  there  might  be  from  the  peat  probably  collects  in  the 
holes  that  are  always  to  be  found ;  here  the  colouring  becomes  deepened, 
partly  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  but  principally  by  dissolving  out 
colouring  matter  from  the  surrounding  peat.  This  may  account  for 
the  reduction  of  tint  observed  after  long  continued  dry  weather. 
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In  frosty  weather  the  case  is  similar;  the  suiface  of  the  bogs  is 
frozen,  preventing  the  percolation  of  waters,  and  the  water  snpply  is 
often  deriyed  from  melting  snows ;  in  one  case  it  was  observ^  ^t 
thongh  a  quantity  of  peaty  water  had  collected  behind  a  snowdrift,  yet 
the  water  flowing  from  the  other  side  of  the  drift  was  quite  colourless. 

In  wet  weather  the  principal  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the 
surface  and  superficial  accumulations ;  tiiat  which  flows  from  bogs  and 
peaty  ground  is  more  or  less  tinted,  as  rain  falling  on  these  lands  dis- 
places the  water  contained  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  bogs,  i,e,  the  pores 
of  the  peat  and  the  surface  holes  such  as  "  bog-holes,"  ''  turf-holes," 
and  mountain  loughs :  as  these  waters  contain  a  large  amount  of  dia- 
solved  peaty  matter,  they  flow  into  the  streams  deeply  tinted. 

At  the  commencement  of  dry  weather  the  reservoirs  in  connexion 
with  the  rivers,  such  as  lakes  and  pools,  contain  peaty  waters,  and  it 
is  not  until  these  have  been  altogether  displaced  by  clear  water  from 
springs,  &c.,  that  the  streams  flowing  therefrom  run  colourless.  The 
larger,  therefore,  a  river  and  its  reservoirs  are,  the  longer  it  takes  to 
become  perfectly  colourless. 

Of  the  Shannon  above  Limerick,  after  the  late  long  continued 
drought  (March  and  April,  1881),  there  having  been  very  little  rain, 
and  no  floods  for  weeks.  Captain  King  writes — ''we  have  had  no  floods 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  river  is  in  its  purest  state,  even  its  usual 
WS7  appearance  has  taken  flight." 
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LXYII.  —  RspoBi  OK  Air  IimsziGATioir  of  the  Chabacteb  axb 
Chemical  CoKffrrrunoir  of  the  Fibbb  of  the  Flax  Flakt.  By 
F.  Hodges,  FeUow  Inst.  C.F.C.S.  (Berlin),  Zurich.  With  Flates 
XIV.  and  XV. 

[Bead,  May  9,  1881.] 

XiBWAK,  80  early  as  1789,  laid  the  results  of  some  experiments  which 
he  had  made  with  the  alkaline  substances  used  in  bleaching,  before 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  prefacing  his  Report  with 
the  statement  **  that,  however  well  the  Irish  bleachers  might  excel  in 
that  art,  when  well  provided  with  the  instruments  they  employ,  they 
were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  general  agency  of  the  instruments 
themselves  and  their  respective  powers,  or  even  with  the  most  advan- 
tageous  and  economical  method  of  emplopng  them ; "  and  Xolb  in  his 
elaborate  Report  to  the  Members  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhau- 
sen,  79  years  later  (1868),  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  art  of  bleach- 
ing was  no  further  advanced,  so  far  as  chemistry  is  concerned,  than  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  chlorine  by  Berthollet.  With  tiie  state- 
ment of  Kirwan,  few  who  know  anything  of  Irish  bleachers  even  nov 
will  be  inclined  to  disagree ;  but  with  that  of  Kolb  it  is  somewhat 
different,  as  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  on  many  occasions,  long  and 
laborious  investigations  into  the  constitution  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the 
nature  of  the  various  chemicals  employed  as  bleaching  agents,  have 
been  made  by  eminent  chemists ;  and  if  practical  men  have  failed  to 
turn  to  advantage  the  results  obtained  from  these  investigations — 
which  results  have  been  published  from  time  to  time — ^the  chemists 
who  undertook  the  work  should  at  least  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
being  idle  in  the  interests  of  bleachers. 

Kolb,  in  the  Report  above  mentioned,  published  the  restdts  of  many 
experiments,  which,  if  they  had  been  carried  out  with  Irish  flax, 
instead  of  with  Russian  yam  spun  from  dew  retted  flax,  would  not 
only  have  possessed  scientific  interest,  but  have  been  of  practical  value 
to  the  Irish  bleacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  considered  advisable  to 
repeat  part  of  his  investigation,  with  Irish  flax,  as  well  as  to  endeavour 
if  possible  to  add  to  the  very  scanty  information  which  we  have  of  the 
nature  of  the  wax  and  other  bodies  which  exist  in  flax.  We  owe  to 
8ir  Robert  Kane  the  first  attempt  to  direct  scientific  attention  to  the 
composition  of  the  stem  of  the  flax  plant.  In  a  Report  drawn  up 
by  Professor  Hodges,  at  the  request  of  the  chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association  of  Science,  and  communicated  to  the  Meeting 
held  in  Belfast,  the  agricultural  and  technical  history  of  the  plant  was 
fully  discussed,  and  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  investigations 
on  its  composition  given.  This  Report  was  the  first  in  which  an 
analysis  of  the  proximate  composition  of  the  stem  was  published,  and 
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it  was  followed,  at  sabsequent  Meetings,  by  Beports,  by  the  same 
chemist,  on  the  gases  evolyed  in  the  steeping  process ;  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  steep- water ;  and  on  the  composition  of  dressed  flax.  In 
this  preliminary  Keport  of  a  series  of  inyestigations  on  which  I  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged,  I  have  endeavoured  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  plant, 
and  also  of  the  effect  of  certain  agents  on  the  fibre.  Flax  as  sold  to 
the  spinner  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  long  and  fine  filaments, 
separated  from  the  stem  of  the  plant  usually  in  this  country  by  a 
process  called  "retting,"  in  which  a  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
cementing  materials  which  hold  together  the  structures  of  the  plant  is 
effected,  so  that  the  textile  filaments  can  be  completely  detached  from 
the  non-elastic  and  worthless  portion  of  the  stem,  by  the  mechanical 
means  afterwards  employed.  The  cells  which  serve  technical  puiposea 
in  the  flax  plant  are  tiiose  which  exist  in  the  bast  tissue ;  these  cells, 
of  which  the  fundamental  material  is  cellulose,  are  accompanied  with 
various  incrusting  and  intercellular  matters,  which  easily  undergo 
solution  or  decomposition  by  chemical  means — sulphate  of  aniline,  as 
suggested  by  Wiesner,  affonis  a  test  of  exceeding  delicacy  for  these 
iacnisting  matters,  by  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  bast 
cells,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  consist  of  long  thick- walled  cells 
in  which  the  lumen  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  render  the  bast  cells  blue,  while  sulphate  of  aniline  on  the 
unbleached  fibre  shows  the  presence  of  some  adhering  and  incrusting 
matter,  by  the  production  of  a  vivid  golden-yellow  colour ;  in  the  per- 
fectiy  punfied  and  bleached  fibre  this  re-agent  usually  causes  no  change 
of  colour,  unless  some  of  the  incrusting  matters  have  not  been  removed. 
The  short  cells  and  vessels  which  are  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bast  bundles  of  the  plant  are  not  rendered  blue  by  the  action  of  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  A  series  of  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections 
of  the  structures  which  compose  the  stem  of  the  plant,  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Hodges,  and  carefully  delineated  by  Mr.  Tuffen 
West,  whose  abilities  in  drawing  microscopic  objects  is  so  well  known, 
affords  probably  the  most  perfect  representation  of  their  histological 
character  which  has  hitherto  been  made,  and  also  serves  to  show  the 
eff.ect  of  re-agents  and  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  union  of  the  cells. 
The  action  of  nitric  acid  as  shown  in  Plate  XIY.,  fig.  1,  is  instructive 
as  exhibiting  the  spiral  striation  of  the  thickening  layers ;  while  that 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  on  the  section  of  an  isolated  cell,  as  exhi- 
bited in  Plate  XY.,  fig.  1,  displays  the  concentric  layers.  In  Plate  B, 
fig.  2,  the  position  of  the  groups  of  the  bast  fibres  in  the  stem  of  the 
plant  is  well  shown :  fig.  3  shows  the  cuticle  with  stoma  and  remains 
of  chlorophyll.  A  more  full  description  of  these  Plates  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  communication. 

Chemical  Examination, 

The  flax  fibre  used  in  this  investigation  was  pure  Irish  milled  flax, 
of  medium  quality. 
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E^timatum  qfhu  of  weight  an  drying. 


7-6805  grms.  flax  fibre  after  drying  at  100°  C.  for  12  hours  weighed 
6-796  grms.,  lose  of  weight  0*8845  grms.  =  11*5  per  cent.  5-07625 
grms.  of  yam  maniifactared  from  the  same  flax,  after  drying  12  honn 
at  100°  C,  weighed  4-5800 ;  loss  of  weight  0-49625  grms.  =  9-7  per  cent 

After  the  retting  of  the  flax,  the  gammy  matters  which  wete 
originally,  says  Kolb,  uniformly  spread  oyer  tiie  fibre,  disappear,  and 
are  replaced  by  numerous  brilliant  scales  of  a  resinous  appearance, 
equally  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre,  and  in  a  manner 
a^ering  by  their  roughness  to  the  filaments. 
These  scales  have  a  light  amber  hue,  and  are 
deepened  in  colour  by  alkalies,  in  which  they 
can  be  entirely  dissolyed.    By  the  mechani- 
cal process  of  hackling,  large  quantities  of 
scaly  matters  are  remoyed  from  the  fibre. 
This  substance,  the  nature  of  which  is  so 
little  known,  has  been  yery  differently  named 
by  many  chemists;  BerthoUet  calls  it  yellow 
colouring  matter;  Kirwan  considered  it  a 
resin,  differing  from  the  true  resins  by  its 
insolubility  in  the  essential  oils;  M.  Bouget 
de  Lisle  thought  that  it  was,  in  combination 
with  two  others,  of  the  nature  of  gummy 
extractiye  matter;  Orimshaw  ascribed  the 
colour  of  raw  fiax  and  cotton  to  the  pre- 
sence of  iron.     In  pursuance  of  the  course 
of  inyestigation  here  undertaken,  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  begin  by  studying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bodies  extracted  from  the  fiax 
by  ether  and  alcohol,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  manner: — In  order  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  bodies  soluble  in 
ether,  the  extraction  was  effected  on  a  large 
scale  in  an  apparatus  which  will  be  seen,  by 
the  accompanpng  sketch,  to  consist  of  a 
4-litre  bottle,  with  a  tubule  at  the  bottom, 
fused  in  an  inclined  position  for  better  run- 
ning off,  which  held  about  400  grms.  fiax 
each  time.     The  tube  B  carries  the  ether 
yapour  from  the  fiask  underneath  into  the 
extraction  bottle,  and  thence  into  a  cooler, 
where  it  is  condensed.    The  tube  C  carries  the  ether  charged  vn& 
wax  and  colouring  matters  back  into  the  fiask.    Though  all  the  most 
approyed  plans  proposed  for  ether  and  alcohol  extraction  were  tried, 
none  were  found  so  effectiye  as  the  one  here  described,  which  during 
three  days  extracted  1*5  kg.  fiax  with  4  litres  of  ether.    The  ethe- 
real solution  gradually  turned  light-green,  and  finsUy  rather  dark. 
On  the  cooling  of  the  concentrated  solution,  a  substance  separated 
in  white  mammillary  or  fiocculent  masses.     The  hot  extract  was 
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filtered  and  the  ether  distilled  off.  There  remained  behind  a  green- 
ish mass  consisting  of  wax  and  essential  oil.  The  latter  was  dis- 
tilled oftf  and,  on  being  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  it  proved 
to  be  largely  contaminated  with  alcohol  from  the  ether.  The  oil 
proper,  which  had  a  yellow  colour,  boiled  at  85-100^0.,  and  had 
an  extremely  disagreeable  acrid  smeU.  Though  very  large  quan- 
tities of  flax  were  at  different  times  extracted,  the  quantity  of  this 
essential  oil  which  was  obtained  was  too  small  to  prepare  a  product 
of  constant  boiling  point  for  analysis.  Though  other  workers  on 
flax  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  this  oil,  none  of  them  have  oyer 
giyen  its  boiling  point,  nor  indeed  separated  it  from  the  other  mat- 
ters extracted  with  it.  I  hope,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  investi- 
gation, to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  me  to 
fully  study  its  character.  In  order  to  purify  the  white-coloured  sub- 
stance, it  was  dissolved  repeatedly  in  hot  alcohol,  filtered  while  hot 
through  a  hot  water  funnel,  and  precipitated  by  cooling.  By  this 
means  it  oould  be  separated  almost  entirely  from  chlorophyll,  of  which 
there  was  a  very  lai^e  quantity,  and  from  a  brown  resinous  substance 
very  difficult  to  dissolve,  which  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  solidified  on  cooling ;  of  this  substance  there  were  traces  to  be  seen 
even  after  ten  repetitions  of  this  operation.  By  long  continued  wash- 
ing with  cold  etiier,  and  drawing  off  with  a  pipette,  at  last  a  loose 
mass  was  obtained,  showing  a  very  slight  greenish-yellow  colour. 
Bried  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  melted  at  78^  C,  already  at  74^  C.  it  was 
partially  liquefied.  The  solidification  took  place  at  72^  G.  This  proves 
that  it  was  still  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  an  opinion  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  saponification  with  melting  potash. 
Two  combustions  of  the  wax  (melted  and  dried  at  100°  C.)  yielded — 

I. — Subttanee  employed,  0*2090  grm. 

CO, 0-6060 

HaO 0  2483 

Found  C,  79-07  per  cent.,  H,  13-19  per  cent. 

n. — Subeianee  employed,  0-1685  grm. 

CO, 0-4940 

HjO 0-2042 

Found  C,  79-95  per  cent.,  H,  13*46  per  cent. 

The  following  possible  ethers  correspond  to  the  percentages  quoted 
beside  them : — 

Cerotic  ceryl  ether,  )  oo  «>*     i  o  In  j. 

C,,H«00(C„H«),         j    '^^^®«  ®2-24    13-71  per  cent. 

Palmitic  melissyl  ether,    )  ^.^-     - 

Ci  AiOO  (CoHji),  I  "        ^^^^     ^^^"      " 

Palmitic  ceryl  ether,         \ 

C„H«00  (CjtHm),         j         "        ^^^^    ^^^^      " 
Palmitic  ceryl  ether,         \ 
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From  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  last  lormnla  yeiy  nearly  agrees 
with  the  reBolts  of  the  combustion. 

Saponifieatum. 

Though  this  part  of  my  work  is  far  from  being  completed,  owing 
to  numerous  difficulties  which  have  presented  themselves,  it  wiU,  I 
believe,  yield  rich  results.  The  method  by  which  I  proceeded  was  as 
follows: — Pure  potash  was  fused  in  a  silver  dish,  and  about  6  grammefl 
dry  wax  put  in,  in  small  portions.  A  soapy  smell  arose  at  once. 
The  brown  sticky  soap  was  from  time  to  time  taken  oS  with  an  iron 
spatula  and  put  in  water.  After  the  operation  was  finished,  the  whole 
was  put  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  boiled  for  some  time,  till  all 
was  dissolved  into  a  milky  liquid.  Then  barium  chloride  was  added, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  off  the  insoluble  baryta  salt,  and  the  equally 
insoluble  wax  alcohols,  which  were  washed  with  water.  The  mixtare 
was  boiled  with  ordinary  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  new  wax  alcohol,  filtered 
wlule  hot,  and  the  operation  repeated  four  times.  The  last  traces  alt 
adhering  wax  alcohol  were  removed  by  washing  the  baryta  salt  on  the 
funnel  with  hot  spirits  of  wine.  The  united  alcoholic  filtrates  were 
concentrated  to  a  small  volume,  by  which  the  wax  alcohol  separated 
out  and  was  removed  by  filtration.  Purified  once  more  by  dissolving 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  dried,  it  melted  at  82°  C,  a  temperature  which 
is  open  to  correction,  and  requires  further  investigation,  to  ascertain 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  body  from  other  substances,  but  whidi,  if 
found  to  be  correct,  agrees  with  the  fusing  point  of  ceryl  alcohol, 
which  Brodie  gives  at  79°  C,  and  Duify  at  81°  C. 

Pr^aration  and  Examinatum  of  the  Fatty  Acid  obtained  as  a 

Barium  Salt. 

The  barium  salt  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  acetic  add, 
and  the  fatty  acid,  which  separated,  filtered  ofP.  It  was  a  brown  sab- 
stance  meltmg  at  about  82°  C.  It  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  witli 
yellow  colour,  leaving  behind  a  blackish-brown  glutinous  mass  which 
solidified  on  cooling.  This  proves  the  existence  of,  at  least,  two  fatty 
acids  in  the  wax,  or  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
several  ethers.  Only  that  part  which  dissolved  in  alcohol  was  further 
examined.  After  repeated  purifications  with  hot  alcohol,  it  was 
obtained  as  a  lead  salt,  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate  froni  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution.  In  this  it  was  found  that  even  the  portion  soluble 
in  alcohol  must  be  a  mixture  of  several  fatty  acids.  Along  with  a 
white  flocculent  lead  precipitate,  there  was  formed  a  brown  precipitate, 
also  containing  lead,  melting  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  glass  vessel.  The  two  precipitates  could  be  separated  by 
prolonged  boiling,  and  pouring  off  of  the  liquid.  The  flocculent  lead 
salt,  which  was  present  in  large  quantity,  was  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  hot  alcohol.  Dried  at  80°  C,  and  decomposed  by  hot  acetic  acid, 
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it  formed  a  waxy  acid  floating  on  the  liquid,  melting  at  82^  C.  The 
quantity  of  this  was  not  sufficient  for  a  combustion,  and  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  preparing  the  ethyl  ether,  by  dissolving  the  acid 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  through  dry  hydrocl^oric  acid  gas. 
The  ether  was  precipitated  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid  in  microscopi- 
cally small  needles,  melting  at  60-61°  C,  and  solidifying  in  a  crystal- 
line form.  Both  the  melting  point  of  the  free  add  and  that  of  the 
ethyl  ether  agree  very  nearly  with  the  data  for  cerotylic  acid.  Gero- 
tylic  or  cerotic  acid,  F.  p.  81-82°  C. ;  Cerotic  ethyl  ether,  F.  p.  60-3° 
(Brodie).  If  the  elementary  analyses  agree,  these  data  will  make  it 
probable  that  the  acid  is  cerotylic  acid. 

£ztraet$on  with  Fther  and  Alcohol, 

20*8555  grammes  dried  flax  were  extracted  with  absolute  ether  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  weighed  20*0455  grammes:  loss  of  weight 
0-810  gramme  =  3*88  per  cent. 

The  extract  freed  from  ether  (white  wax  and  green  oil)  weighed 
0*8057  gramme,  corresponding  to  3*86  per  cent,  loss  of  weight.  The 
20*0455  grammes,  after  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  weighed  19*9455  grammes :  loss  =  0*1000  =  0*45  per  cent. 
The  alcoholic  extract  was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  evolved  a  smell  similar  to  oveivripe  stawberries. 
Kolb,  in  his  experiments,  found  4*8  per  cent,  capable  of  being  extracted 
with  ether  and  alcohol;  but  he  carried  his  investigation  no  further  than 
to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  matters  extracted  were  composed  of 
two  bodies  of  diflerent  densities — a  wax,  and  an  odorous  essence,  the 
former  probably  complex,  all  of  which  had  been  long  ago  shown  to 
be  the  case  by  Dr.  Hodges,  and  is  now  confirmed  by  the  above  ex- 
periments. 

Extraction  with  CaiMtic  Soda  Solution. 

18*734  grammes  flax,  previously  extracted  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  dried  at  100°  0.-112°  C.  for  twelve  hours,  were  boiled  with  caustic 
soda  liquor,  till  no  further  loss  of  weight  took  place;  remaining  weight 
13*406  grammes:  loss  5*328  grammes  =  28*4  per  cent. 

Preparation  ofPectic  Acid. 

A  large  quantity  of  flax  previously  extracted  with  ether  and 
alcohol  was  boiled  for  a  short  time,  say  one-half  to  one  hour,  with 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  a  little  sodium  carbonate.  The  decanted 
liquor  was  decolourised  as  much  as  possible  by  animal  charcoal,  and 
filtered.  The  liquor  was  faintly  brown.  This  liquor,  according  to 
Fremy,  should  contain  pectic  acid,  as  it  is  his  idea  that  if  either  the 
ferment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  pectase,  or  the  free  alkalies, 
or  their  carbonates,  be  allowed  to  act  on  a  substance  containing  the 
oi^anic  body  pectine,  they  can,  the  former  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C, 
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and  the  latter  eren  in  the  cold,  transfonn  it,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
pectoeates  and  peotatea,  and  finally,  if  their  action  be  oontinned,  into 
the  remaining  bodies  of  the  series.  The  liqnor  gave,  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  add,  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate,  whidi  was 
washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  for  some  time.  During  the 
washing  the  precipitate  swelled  a  good  deal,  and  much  passed  throng 
the  filter,  so  that  gelatinous  flakes  deposited  in  the  filtrate.  In  spite 
of  washing,  the  precipitate  still  contained  alkali  (in  0*21925  gnu 
of  dried  precipitate  0*0025  gnn.  ashes).  It  dissolved  in  liqnor  ammo- 
nia with  brown  colour;  the  solution  yielded  a  gelatinouB  precipitate 
with  barium  chloride.  After  drying,  it  resembled  in  appearance  a 
woody  brown  mass,  soluble  in  ammonium  oxalate,  but  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether.^  On  boiling  with  water  it  swelled  up, 
and  was  gradually  dissolved  as  presumably  metapectic  add  ;  which  was 
shown  by  its  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  by  tuniing  brown  with  alka- 
lies, and  by  yielding  a  gelatinous  predpitate  with  i^ver  nitrate.  The 
solution  gave  an  acid  reaction  with  Htmus.  All  the  reactions  here 
given  agree  with  Fremy's  statements  about  metapectic  acid. 

£ztraetum  with  Lime  and  Preparation  of  Caleium  Ifetapeetats. 

A  large  quantity  of  raw  flax  was  boiled  for  twelve  hours  with 
excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The  solution  was  filtered  and  freed  from 
free  calcium  hydrate  by  a  current  of  carbonic  dioxide  at  a  boiling  heat. 
The  filtered  brown  solution  of  caldum  metapectate  was  concentrated 
and  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal.  By  evaporation  in  a  platinum 
dish,  a  substance  was  obtained,  at  first  gummv,  then  hardening,  and 
still  rather  yellowish  and  rather  hygroscopic.  Two  samples  were 
powdered  and  dried  for  twelve  hours  at  100-1 10^  C. 

1*0632  grms.  yielded  on  ignition  *2477  grms.  GaO  »  23*22  per  (^nt 
•504    „  „  „  119    „       CaO=  23*61      „ 

The  solution  of  calcium  metapectate  gave  no  precipitate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  nor  with  barium  chloride  and  neutral  lead  acetate,  but 
only  with  basic  lead  acetate.  The  predpitate  was  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  Kolb  was 
correct  in  his  idea  of  the  non-existence  of  a  resinous  saponification, 
many  experiments  were  undertaken;  and  though  they,  like  the  rest  of 
my  work,  are  far  from  being  completed,  a  few  of  them  are  here  enume- 
rated, the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  tend  to  confirm 
Kolb's  concluBions. 


'  ThiB  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  Mesan.  Cross  and  Beran,  while  working  on  & 
aabstance  prepared  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  from  the  jute  fibre,  state  that  they 
found  it  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  therefore,  not  pectic  acid;  which  is  rather  re- 
markable,  as  Schimk  foimd  a  pectic  compound  in  the  cotton  fibre ;  and  Dr.  Hodges 
and  M.  Kolb,  in  their  researches  on  flax,  describe  the  presence  of  pectic  com- 
pounds. 
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Treatment  of  Flax  Yarn  in  the  Cold. 

69*402  grms.  flax  were  covered  with  750  cc.  water,  and  left  stand- 
ing for  seyen  days.     Lo&s  of  weight,  -14  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  Flax  with  Water  at  a  Boiling  Heat. 

22  grms.  flax  were  boiled  for  six  hours  with  a-qnarter  litre 
water.  The  light-brown  liquor  gave  a  faintly  acid  reaction  with  lit- 
mus paper;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  was  decolourised  with  the 
production  of  a  faint  white  opalescence ;  with  ammonium  hydrate  it 
turned  strongly  brown ;  with  neutral  lead  acetate  it  yielded  a  brown 
fiocculent  precipitate ;  with  basic  lead  acetate  a  much  more  abundant 
yellowish  precipitate. 

Treatment  of  Flax  Fibre  with  Sot  Solution  of  Sodium  Carbonate. 

10  grms.  fibre  were  boiled  with  60  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  for  sixteen  hours,  with  addition  of  about  150  cc. 
water.  The  liquor  was  poured  off,  the  fibre  was  washed  with  water, 
and  the  total  bulk  of  the  liquid  made  up  to  350  cc.  A  sample  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  showed  no  more  effervescence,  but  gave  a  brown 
gelatinous  precipitate,  the  liquid  being  decolourised. 

Treatment  of  Flax  Fibre  with  Hot  Sodium  Sulphide  Solution. 

13  grms.  flax  fibre  were  boiled  for  twelve  hours,  with  a  reflex 
cooler,  with  1  cc.  of  a  strong  sodium  sulphide  solution  and  a  great  deal 
of  water;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  given  off  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. After  twelve  hours  a  lead  solution  did  not  produce  in  the  brown 
liquor  a  black,  but  a  brown  precipitate. 

Imperfect  and  incomplete  as  is  the  above  work,  yet  it  will,  I  trust, 
be  found  to  add  some  little  to  the  knowledge  hitherto  possessed  of  the 
action  of  sereral  chemicals  on  the  flax  fibre,  and  of  the  character  and 
constitution,  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  plant ;  and  though  all 
the  results  which  were  obtained  in  the  series  of  investigations  under- 
taken are  not  given  in  this  Paper,  as  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  hold  them  over,  owing  to  the  want  of  time  for  their  completion,  and 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  preparing  sufficient  quantities  of 
the  materials  to  be  examined,  yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  already 
given  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  scientific  interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Lunge,  of  the  Technischchemisches  Laboratoiium  Eidgenos- 
sesches  Polytechnikum,  Zurich,  through  whose  kindness  I  was  per- 
mitted to  pursue  these  investigations  in  that  laboratory,  and  for  whose 
valuable  sifggestions  I  am  greatly  indebted.  I  have  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  valuable  assistance  which  was  afforded  me  by  my  private 
assistant.  Dr.  Zimmermann,  now  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ziirich. 
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LXYIII. — ^Ths  IirsiBtrvsKTs  nr  the  Old  Obseryatort  at  PsEnre. 

By  J.  L.  £.  Dretbb,  M.  A. 

[Read,  June  13,  1881.] 

When  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  their  way  to  Peking,  and  startled  the  scientists  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  by  their  superior  knowledge,  they  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  on  the  rampart  or  wall  surrounding  it,  an 
astronomical  observatory  furnished  with  several  old  instruments. 
Father  Yerbiest  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  by  repeatedly 
calculating  beforehand  the  exact  length  of  the  shadow  which  a 
gnomon  would  throw  at  noon,  and  was  authorised  to  have  constructed 
six  new  large  instruments.  He  has  himself  described  these  in  a 
work  with  the  following  title  : — '' Astronomia  Europaea  sub  impera- 
tore  Tartaro  Sinioo  Cam  Hy  appellate,  ex  umbra  in  lucem  revocata  a 
K.  P.  Ferdinando  Yerbiest,  Flandro  Belga,  e  Societate  Jesu,  Acade- 
mise  astronomicsB  in  regia  Pe  Kinensi  Praefecto"  (DiUingse,  1687, 
4to).^  The  old  instruments,  which  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  his  own,  he  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to ;  at  least 
he  says  nothing  about  them  in  his  book,  except  (p.  47)  that  the 
Emperor  gave  him  leave  to  construct  new  instruments — **  Prioribus 
instrumentis  Sinicis  rudioris  Minervae,  quae  jam  a  trecentis  proxime 
annis  speculam  occupabant,  inde  amotis." 

These  despised  instruments,  as  well  as  those  erected  by  Father 
Yerbiest,  are  still  in  existence.  Some  time  ago  I  received  from  a 
friend  residing  in  China,  Mr.  S.  M.  Russell,  a  series  of  photographs  of 
these  interesting  scientific  relics,  and  having  had  my  attention  drawn 
to  them  in  this  way,  I  thought  that  a  short  account  of  them  might  be 
read  with  some  interest,  particularly  as  there  has  not  been  much 
published  about  them  hitherto. 

The  only  plate  in  Yerbiest's  book  represents  the  platform  on 
which  the  six  new  instruments  were  mounted.  It  forms  a  square, 
with  two  small  additions  to  the  north-east  comer,  one  of  which  is  the 
head  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  platform,  while  the  other  was 
occupied  by  a  small  house  to  which  the  observers  could  retire  in  bad 
weaUier.  Next  the  staircase,  on  the  north  side  of  the  platform,  was  a 
high  mast,  with  a  weathercock  on  it.  Next  to  this  was  a  sextant  of  six 
feet  radius  (pedes  geometriei)^  evidently  an  imitation  of  Tycho  Brahe's 
"  Sextans  bipartitus  minoribus  siderum  distantiis  inserviens,"  ^  which 
it  exactly  resembles,  with  the  exception  that  the  arc  is  single.   The  arc 


^  This  book  seems  to  be  rather  scarce.  Through  the  kindness  of  Fatho- 
Perry,  F.R.S.,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  a  copy  of  it.  Delambre  gives  an 
aocotmt  of  it  in  his  Jfistoire  de  VAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  213,  et  aeq. 

*  Astronomia:  insiauratoi  Mechaniea,  fol.  D  3. 
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was  divided  to  15'V  ^^^  the  obseryations  were  taken  ''  per  pinnacidia 
riinosa  more  Tychonico."*  In  the  north-west  comer  was  a  quadrant 
(with  the  arc  downwards),  turning  in  azimuth  round  an  axis  which 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  radius.  In  the  middle  of 
the  west  side  of  the*  platform  was  an  azimuth  circle,  supported  on 
four  legs,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  vertical  axis,  the  upper  end  of 
which  was  joined  by  wires  to  the  two  ends  of  an  alidade,  which  can 
he  turned  round  the  axis  to  any  azimuth.  In  the  south-west  comer 
stood  then  a  zodiacal  armillary  sphere,  to  which  corresponded  an 
equatoreal  one  in  the  south-east  comer,  while  there  was  a  revolving 
sidereal  globe  between  them,  six  feet  in  diameter.  Lastly,  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  platform  was  taken  up  by  a  low  square  tower, 
in  the  four  corners  of  which  four  mandarins  were  posted,  day  and 
night,  to  observe  the  weather,  meteors,  &c.,  about  which  they  pre^ 
pared  a  daily  report. 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe  these  instruments  more  in  detail ; 
they  are  true  copies  of  the  astronomical  instruments  devised  and 
constructed  by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  generally  used  long  after  his  time. 
They  were  not  furnished  with  telescopes.  The  photographs  show  with 
certainty  that  they  have  been  moved  about  since  they  were  mounted 
in  1673,  as  they  do  not  now  occupy  the  places  they  did  then  (as 
described  above).  Besides,  there  has  been  added  a  new  instrument 
to  the  collection  (but  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out),  viz.* 
another  azimuthal  quadrant.  This  instrument  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  not  being  profusely  ornamented  with  dragons  and  serpents ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  very  pure  European  style.  Possibly  it  was 
constructed  some  time  during  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries felt  more  at  home,  and  less  afraid  of  dispensing  with  what 
looked  to  them  as  heathen  symbols. 

Besides  these  instruments  on  the  roof  of  the  old  observatory  there 
are  still  in  existence  two  others,  equally  large  and  imposing-looking, 
which  are  placed  inside  low  brick  enclosures  in  a  kind  of  yard 
adjoining  the  observatory.  These  I  had  also  (as  I  believe  they  have 
generally  been)  attributed  to  Verbiest,  as  they  were  not  very  different 
in  their  general  appearance  from  his  instruments.  However,  when  I 
came  across  a  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie — "  The  Mongol  Astronomical 
Instruments  in  Peking  "  * — I  found  that  they  were  in  fact  two  of  the 
old  instruments  which  Yerbiest  removed  from  the  observatory.  When 
they  were  placed  in  their  present  positions  appears  to  be  unknown ; 
Gaubil  states  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  get  a  look  at  them,  and 
that  they  were  kept  in  a  closed  room.'  This  agrees  with  what  Father 
Le  Compte  says,  who  was  in  Peking  about  the  year  1688,  and  who 


'  Probably  by  means  of  tcansveraals. 

'  Aitronomia  Europteay  p!  52. 

*  Travaux  de  la  Z'  Session  du  Qmgrh  International  des  OrienlalistcSj  Vol.  ii. 

^  Soaciet,  Observations  Mathematiqitcs,  &c.,  T.  ii.,  p.  108. 
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saw  them  through  a  window  "  close  set  with  iron  bars."  ^    They  are 
now  easily  accessible. 

According  to  Mr.  Wjlie,  well-informed  natives  state  that  these 
instruments  were  made  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  and  he  quotes  a 
Chinese  description  of  Peking,  in  which  the  observatory  and  four 
large  instruments  (two  of  which,  from  the  description,  can  be  identi- 
fied as  the  two  still  extant)  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  tiie 
year  a.o.  1279.  This  date  brings  us  back  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  Chinese  history,  as  it  was  in  1279  that  Kohlai 
Khan,  the  great  Mongol  monarch,  and  grandson  of  Djengis  Ehan, 
finished  the  conquest  of  China,  and  moved  his  residence  to  the  nev 
city  Taydo,  now  called  Pe-King.  Very  difPerent  from  his  ancestors, 
Koblai  was  a  monarch  who  favoured  science  and  arts,  and  he  sup- 
ported and  protected  the  astronomer  Ko  Show-King,  who  had  first 
had  the  control  of  the  waterways  of  the  empire,  but  whom  he,  in 
1276,  appointed  to  examine  the  system  of  chronology  then  in  use. 
Ko  Show-King  got  the  observatory  built,  and  constructed  a  number 
of  instruments,  all  of  which  are  counted  up  in  the  Tuen  Shij  or 
History  of  the  Yuen  (i.e.,  Mongol)  dynasty.  The  descriptions,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Wyhe,  are  in  most  cases  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, except  in  the  cases  of  the  instruments  Keen  «,  or  eqna- 
toreal,  and  Ling-lung  e,  or  armillsB — as  these  are  the  two  standing 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old  observatory. 
About  this  identity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  above-mentioned 
description  of  Peking  expressly  states  that  the  Keen  e  and  the 
Ling-lung  e  were  removed  in  1673  from  the  platform,  and  stored 
away  at  the  foot  of  the  building.  Gaubil  (/.  e.)  also  says  that  the 
instruments  which  in  his  time  were  kept  "dans  une  saUe  fermee*' 
were  made  by  Ko  Show-Ejng. 

It  would  only  tire  the  reader  if  I  were  to  reproduce  the  whole 
of  the  elaborate  description  of  the  Chinese  writer,  particularly  as 
this  is  only  intelligible  when  compared  with  a  picture  of  the  instru- 
ments. What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  these  pages  is,  that  we 
have  here  two  remarkable  instances  of  how*  the  Chinese  people  often 
came  into  possession  of  great  inventions  many  centuries  before  the 
western  nations  enjoyed  them.  We  find  here  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  equatoreal  armillsB  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  better  still,  an 
equatoreal  instrument,  like  those  "  armillae  sequatorisB  maxims  "  with 
which  Tycho  observed  the  comet  of  1585,  as  also  fixed  stars  and 
planets.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  armillsB  have  been  in  use  in  China  very 
early,  and  probably  before  the  astronomers  at  Alexandria  commenced 
using  instruments  with  graduated  circles.  It  is  particularly  stated  bj 
Father  Gaubil  that  Sse-Ma-Tsien,  about  the  year  100  B.C.,  men- 
tions some  old  instruments,  with  circles  of    two  feet  five  inches 


^  Memoirs  and  Observations  Topographical  (London,  1697),  p.  65. 
^  Astr,  Inst,  Mechanieaj  fol.  D  2. 
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diameter.  It  is  added,  tliat  the  motions  of  the  stars  were  referred  to 
the  Equator,  and  that  there  was  no  instrument  in  use  for  observing 
the  motion  on  the  ediptic.  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the 
Chinese  astronomers,  who  in  so  many  respects  were  behind  the 
Oreeks  in  their  knowledge,  had  actually  invented  equatoreal  armillsB 
(which  were  not  in  use  in  Europe  before  Tycho  Brahe),  and  used 
them  instead  of  the  less  convenient  and  unsymmetrical  "  armillsB 
zodiacales,"  invented  by  Hipparchus,  and  still  used  even  by  Walther 
and  Kegiomontanus. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  description  of  these  old  instru- 
ments is  much  too  vague  to  found  on  it  a  claim  for  the  Chinese 
astronomers  of  the  time  before  Christ  as  being  the  inventors  of  the 
equatoreal  armillae,  at  any  rate  it  is  now  certain  that  Ko  Show-King, 
the  astronomer  of  Koblai  Khan,  constructed  such  armillsB  three 
hundred  years  before  Tycho  Brahe.  It  has  been  suspected  by  the 
younger  S6diIlot'  that  Alhazen  knew  equatoreal  armillce ;  but  even  if 
this  was  really  the  case,  it  would  probably  be  carrying  conjecture 
too  far  to  suppose  the  Mongol  astronomer  to  have  heard  of  this 
occidental  invention. 

The  instruments  of  Ko  Show-King  were  examined  in  one  of  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesuit  Matteo  Eicci 
(who  died  in  China  in  1610),*°  who  speaks  of  them  as  being  counter- 
parts of  some  he  had  seen  at  Nanking,  and  described  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Wylie  {I,  e.  p.  18)  quotes  the  following  part  of  this  description 
from  Colonel  Yule's  translation  in  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo 
(Vol.  ii.): — ''A  second  instrument  was  a  great  sphere,  not  less  in 
diameter  than  that  measure  of  the  outstretched  arms  which  is 
commonly  called  a  geometric  pace.  It  had  a  horizon  and  poles; 
instead  of  circles,  it  was  provided  with  certain  double  hoops,  the  void 
space  between  the  pair  serving  the  purpose  of  the  circles  of  our 
spheres.  All  these  were  divided  into  365  degrees  and  some  odd 
minutes."  There  was  no  globe  to  represent  the  earth  in  the  centre, 
but  there  was  a  certain  tube,  bored  like  a  gun-barrel,  which  could 
readily  be  turned  about,  and  fixed  to  any  azimuth,  or  any  altitude,  so  as 
to  observe  any  particular  star  through  the  tube,  just  as  we  do  with 
our  vane-sights." 

This  description  evidently  refers  to  an  imitation  of  the  equatoreal 
armiUse  now  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Peking  Observatory.  The  photo- 
graph shows  in  fact  very  distinctly  that  all  the  circles  are  double, 
separated  by  a  narrow  interval.  Whether  this  interval  was  intended 
for  the  hollow  tube  to  slide  in,  or  whether  the  circles  were  only  made 
double  in  order  to  strengthen  the  instrument,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
Perhaps  both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view.  The  tube  appears  to 
have  four  longitudinal  slits  in  it,  90^  apart,  and  interrupted  near  the 

'  ProUffomhtet  des  Tables  ABtnmomiquead^Olough'Beg,    Paiis,  1847,  p.  czudv. 

^  Jocher's  Oelehr ten- Lexicon y  Vol.  iii. 

^*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chiaese  divided  the  circle  into  365^". 
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middle  of  tlie  tube ;  but  what  thej  were  intended,  for  I  cannot  make 
out. 

The  other  instrument  of  Ko  Show-King,  the  JSTeen  e,  which  I  hare 
above  likened  to  Tycho  Brahe's  armillsB  maximae,  and  which  is  by  far 
the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  is  described  at  great  length  in  the 
Ti4m  She.     It  consists  of  a  double  declination  circle,  six  feet  Ia 
diameter,  each  circle  two  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  in  thickness.    The 
interval  between  the  two  circles  is  one  inch,  and  they  are  connected 
at  four  points  90°  apart.     ''The  degrees  and  minutes"  are  marked 
round  the  circumference  (Father  Matteo  says,  by  prominent  studs  of 
iron,  which  could  be  felt  in  the  dark).     There  is  no  polar  axis,  but 
two  parallel  stretchers,  four  inches  on  either  side  of  the  polar  pivots, 
and  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  transversal  brace,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  pivot  for  the  alhidade.     The  latter  has  pointed  ends  and 
two  sights,  with  a  round  aperture  in  the  middle,  Uiree-fifths  of  aa 
inch  in  diameter,    ''with  a  fiducial  line  down  the  centre."    The 
south-pole  pivot  is  in  the  centre  of  a  diurnal  circle,  also  six  feet  iu 
diameter,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.     On  this  circle,  which 
is  let  into  the  mounting  of  the  instrument,  slides  an  equator-circle 
of  the  same  diameter,  "  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes,  according 
to  the  twenty -eight  constellations."     The  following  particulars  I  copj 
verbatim  from  Mr.  Wylie's  translation : — "  A  hole  is  made  through  the 
centre  of  the  north-pole  pivot.     At  the  bottom  of  this  hole  a  trans- 
verse hole  is  drilled  from  side  to  side.    A  thread  is  passed  up  the 
centre,  bent  over,  and  brought  out  at  the  two  transverse  holes,  and 
fastened  at  both  sides.    Three  lengths  of  thread  are  passed  through 
the  hole,  and  fastened.     At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  respectively 
threads  are  carried  down  to  the  two  ends  of  the  index  bars  {i.e.  the 
alidade),  and  passed  through  a  hole,  being  sunk  into  the  under  side  of 
the  index  bar,   along  the  centre  line  of  which  a  groove  is  cut  to 
receive  the  thread.     It  is  then  carried  along  the  middle  of  the  slit  to 
the  centre  of  the  index  bar,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  pait 
the  thread  is  passed  up  from  the  lower  side  of  the  index  bar,  and 
fastened." 

This  thread  or  wire  has  probably  disappeared  from  the  instrument 
centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Wylie's  Paper  contains  two  lithographs  of  the  two  instm- 
ments,  but  not  seen  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and  consequently  not 
showing  all  the  details  well.  I  trust  the  reader  will  have  learned 
sufficient  from  the  above  descriptions  to  acknowledge  the  historical 
interest  attached  to  these  old  instruments,  which  anticipated  some  of 
the  ideas  of  the  great  Danish  astronomer  three  centuries  before  his 
time. 
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SuGO.  By  Edwabd  T.  Habdman,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.,  H.  M.  Geological 
Survey. 

[Read,  June  13,  1881.] 

A  GRANT  of  fifteen  ponnds  having  been  voted  by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy towards  carrying  out  the  above  object,  the  work  was  entered  on 
daring  a  part  of  last  year  (1880).  Owing  to  various  circumstances  it 
was  not  commenced  until  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  but  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather  to  obtain  a  great 
many  soundings.  These  have  been  as  yet  confined  to  lines  of  sections 
along  and  across  the  lake,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  bays  and  inlets 
of  it,  as  well  as  depths  ascertained  around  some  of  the  various  islands. 

In  this  way  a  good  deal  of  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the 
form  of  the  lake-bottom,  and  many  interesting  facts  noted,  which, 
when  more  fully  followed  up,  will,  it  is  expected,  help  considerably 
to  elucidate  the  physical  history  of  the  lake. 

It  is  proposed  this  year  to  continue  these  soundings,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  series  of  depths  along  the  shores  at  regular 
intervals  from  it. 

The  principal  section  runs  right  along  the  centre  of  the  lake  from 
end  to  end,  beginning  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eiver  Garavogue,  passing 
by  Church  Island,  and  continuing  on  to  ShrifP  Bay.  The  depths 
along  this  line  are  considerable  in  some  places ;  and  one  thing  very 
noticeable  is  a  tendency  to  very  sudden  differences  of  level  in  short 
distances.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  within  a  distance  of  400  feet  a 
difference  of  depth  of  30  feet  or  more. 

The  principal  depths  on  this  section  are: — Between  Cottage 
Island  and  Church  Island,  65  feet ;  one  mile  from  the  latter  island, 
96*38  feet;  a  little  further  on  eastward,  97*6  and  99  feet;  then  105 
and  116  feet,  the  last  being  the  greatest  depth  yet  found  in  the  lake. 
This  lies  a  little  more  than  one  mile  from  the  east  end  of  Church 
Island,  and  one  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  east  end  of  the 
lake.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  section  at  Shriff  Bay  the 
lake  shallowB  again. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  depths  given  here  are  those  actually 
taken.  But  as  the  water  was  at  the  time  exceptionally  low,  and  at 
least  ten  feet  below  its  ordinary  winter  level,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  five  feet  for  the  average  depths  of  the  lake.  The  greatest 
depth  would,  therefore,  be  about  121  feet. 

Another  section  was  taken  parallel  to  the  last,  and  south  of  it, 
along  the  shore,  from  Aghamore  Bay,  through  Goat  Island,  to  Slish 
Wood.  The  depths  along  this  line  are  moderate  as  far  as  Goat 
Island,  where  they  suddenly  increase.  The  northern  shore  of  this 
iiiland  shelves  down  very  rapidly,  forming  a  deep  cliff,  which,  at 
thirty  yards  from  the  shore,  is  63  feet  in  depth.    Further  on  the 
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depth  is  88  feet,  and  half  a  mile  east  of  the  island,  just  opposite  the 
entrance  of  Bnnowen  Bay,  the  sounding  was  103*7  feet. 

Two  sections  were  mn  along  the  shores  of  Bonowen  Bay,  proTing 
the  water  even  close  to  the  shore  to  he  very  deep,  in  some  places  oae 
hundred  yards  only  from  the  shore  heing  from  85  to  47  feet. 

Sections  were  run  from  this  bay  to  the  south  of  Church  Island, 
proving  some  considerable  depths.  A  remarkable  one  is  about  sixty 
yards  south  of  the  spit  of  land  forming  the  southern  point  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of  84  feet  in  hard  rock. 
In  fact,  all  along  the  southern  side  there  is  very  deep  water,  while 
that  on  the  northern  is  very  shallow. 

Other  sections  were  run  from  Church  Island  to  Leggamore  Bay 
(Holywell),  and  from  this  to  Wolf  Island,  near  the  Gkravogue  rirer. 
The  greatest  depths  in  these  were  34  and  41  feet  respectiyely. 

Another  section  was  obtained  from  Toberconnel  Bay,  southwards, 
towards  Rockwood,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lake.  The  depths 
here  are  considerable — half  a  mile  from  the  shore  they  reach  99  feet, 
and  a  little  further  south  96  feet. 

Besides  the  above,  several  isolated  soundings  were  taken,  but  these 
possess  at  present  no  particular  interest. 

The  season  being  then  too  advanced,  the  work  was  stopped.  It 
will  be  continued  this  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  full  Export, 
with  chart  and  sections,  will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Academy 
during  the  next  Winter  Session. 

Summary  of  Facts, — It  would  be  premature  as  yet  to  enter  into 
the  geological  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  the  following  points  may  be 
noted: — 

1*^.  The  great  and  frequently-recurring  irregularity  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lake. 

2°.  The  preponderance  of  depth  (with  few  exceptions)  on  the 
south  side,  along  which  a  great  line  of  fault  runs. 

3*^.  That  many  of  the  deeps  of  the  lake  nearly  coincide  with  the 
direction  of  known  lines  of  faults  in  the  shore  rocks. 

4°.  That  while  the  direction  of  the  ice-flow,  as  indicated  by  the 
markings,  in  the  district  immediately  around  the  lake  is  towards  the 
N.W.  or  N.N.W.  (that  is,  across  it),  the  principal  line  of  the  lake  is 
in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

5^.  That  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  lake  form  sub- 
aqueous cliffs,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  due  to  ice  action,  seeing 
that  the  **  crag,*'  or  cliff,  faces  indifferently  north,  south,  and  east. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  at  present  seems  to  point  to 
the  origin  of  the  lake  as  due  to  faults  and  subsidences  in  the  first 
place,  followed  by  chemical  erosion  of  the  limestone  rocks  along  the 
lines  of  fault.  That  ice-action  assisted  in  the  details  of  the  carving 
out  to  some  extent  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  these  matters  will 
be  fully  entered  into  in  a  subsequent  Report. 
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LXX. — ^Repobt  ok  the  Eocks  of  the  Fintoka  and  Cubikw  MonrrAiK 
DisTBicis.  By  G.  H.  Kikahan,  M.E.I.A.,  with  PalaBontological 
Bemarks  by  W.  H.  Baut,  F.G.S.  (With  Plates  XYI.  and  XYII.) 

[Bead,  April  12,  1880.] 

IirrBOBUcnoir. 

The  committee  commenced  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fome- 
roy,  and  worked  south-westwards  to  Lisbellaw,  Drumshambo,  Boyle, 
and  Ballaghaderreen ;  while,  for  comparison,  a  traverse  was  made  of 
the  rocks  in  the  Croaghmoyle,  Toormakeady,  Clew  Bay,  and  Killary 
Bay  districts. 

As  the  fossils  are  an  important  element  in  the  inquiry,  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  an  assemblage  of  English  Cambro-Silurian  forms  at 
certain  places  in  the  Irish  Silurians,  a  list  of  those  recorded  from  dif- 
ferent areas  is  given  in  a  tabular  form,  whereby  those  common  to  the 
different  localities  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts : — First  A  discussion  of  the 
Pomeroy  and  Lisbellaw  fossiliferous  rocks.  Second.  A  Table  of  the 
Cambro-Silurian  fossils  found  at  Pomeroy  and  Lisbellaw,  with  those 
found  in  the  different  Irish  Silurian  tracts.  TTiird,  A  discussion  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  commonly  called  ''  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone,"  of 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  the  Curlew  Mountains,  with  their  relations 
to  the  Silurians  of  S.W.  Mayo  and  N.W.  (Jalway. 

PAET  I.— (/»  Abatraet.) 

FoSSILIFSItOUS  BoCKS  IN  THE  NeIQHBOUBHOOD  OF  POKBBOT. 

Near  Pomeroy  are  three  distinct  groups  of  rocks  (neglecting  the 
Carboniferous),  namely — 

Eed,  purple,  and  greenish  sandstones,  con-  \ 

glomerates,  and  sandy  shales,  with  inter-  J     ''  Lowhb  Old 
3.  ^      stratified  masses  of  eurite  (basic  felstone),  I  Eed  Saitdstone" 
tuff,  breccia,  and,  in  places,  green  shales  \      (Silurian). 
and  limestone.  j 

f  Green,  grey,  and  bluish  shales,  slates,  and  \ 
I      grits ;  a  few  of  the  latter  being  quartzose  i        Pomehot 
2.  }      and    conglomeritic,  while    some  of  the  \         « 
I      shales  are  calciferous,  and  mauy  of  them  I         obbies. 
\     fossiliferous.  j 

^    { Metamorphic     sedimentary    and    eruptive )         Anxiaa 
(     rocks,  with  intrusions  of  granite,  &c.         )  Gboup. 
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The  reasons  for  classifying  the  rocks  of  gronp  1  as  Arenig  are  giren 
in  a  Paper  already  read  before  the  Academy,  ''On  some  supposed 
Cambrians  in  Co.  Tyrone  and  N.E.  Mayo."^ 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  rocks  of  the  Pomeroy  series, 
which  are  evidently  much  newer  than  the  metamorphic  rocks  north 
of  them  {Arenig  group),  although  both  groups  are  c«dled  Lower  Silu- 
rian in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  descriptiye  of  the  district.  The 
fossils  of  this  series  are  of  types  indicating  an  age  similar  to  the 
English  Caradoc-Bala  series :  this,  although  important,  is  not  conclu- 
siye  evidence,  on  account  of  the  zones  of  English  Cambro-Silurian 
fossils  occurring  in  the  Irish  Silurians.  All  tiie  evidence  on  both 
sides  was  therefore  given. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  with  respect  to  the  Pomeroy  series 
is  to  determine  the  relation  between  them  and  the  overlying  ones  of 
the  ''  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone"  type :  we  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
unconf onnability.  Portlock,  on  the  contrary,  says  in  his  Eeport  that 
the  latter  seem  to  lie  conformably  on  the  former.  His  boundary  of 
the  Pomeroy  strata  has  been  left  substantially  unaltered  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  If  the  southward  part  of  his  boundary  between  the 
two  groups  now  in  question  in  Shanmaghry  were  rightly  placed,  his 
conclusion  would,  in  all  probability,  be  correct,  because  the  rocks 
above  and  below  the  geological  horizon  at  that  place  evidently  form  a 
continuous  sequence.  But  the  more  detailed  maps  which  accompanied 
our  Beport  (of  which  PI.  XVI.,  fig.  1,  is  a  reduction)  show  that  Port- 
lock's  boundary  near  Aghafad  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the  faults  that 
shift  the  boundary  in  that  part  are  ignored.  He  has  there  included  in 
the  Pomeroy  series  rocks  which  really  belong  to  the  '*  Lower  Old  Bed 
Sandstone"  type.  We  believe  that  the  boundary  should  be  north  of 
Shanmaghry,  viz.,  at  Aghafad  (see  PL  XYI.,  fig.  2).  The  section  at 
that  place  is  the  only  nearly  continuous  one  to  be  seen ;  and  although 
it  is  not  quite  conclusive,  it  certainly  suggests  an  unconformabilitj 
at  the  red  conglomerate  there  exposed.  Elsewhere  Portlock's  boun- 
dary  would  imply  an  unconformability  between  the  two  groups  of 
strata  in  question.  The  long  narrow  strip  of  ''  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone" which  he  supposed  to  extend  along  the  east  side  of  the  Pomeroy 
strata  between  them  and  the  Carboniferous  sandstone,  if  it  really 
existed,  would  in  all  probability  lie  unconformably  on  the  Pomeroy 
strata.  But  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  this  confirmation  of  our  po- 
sition, for  all  the  evidence  that  we  could  collect  goes  to  show  that  the 
Carboniferous  sandstone  lies  directly  on  the  Pomeroy  strata,  without 
any  intervening  **  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone."  Along  the  western 
side  of  the  exposure  of  the  Pomeroy  strata,  where  Portlock's  boundary 
between  the  two  groups  now  in  question  is  correctly  drawn,  no  ma- 
terial for  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  the  other,  respecting  the  relation 
of  those  groups  can  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  numerous  faults  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

^  jhroceeTmgtf  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  ser.  Us  vol.  iiL,  Scima. 
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The  reasons  for  and  against  the  unconf ormability  between  the  rocks 
of  the  Fomeroy  series  and  those  of  ''  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  type 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


Fos. 

The  Agjiafad  conglomerate  blocks 
seem  to  be  the  imtrannK)rted  d^ni»  of 
the  iNisal  bed  of  the  '*  Lower  Old  Bed 
Sandstone" ;  and  if  this  dips  at  a  simi- 
lar angle  to  the  rocks  a  little  way  off 
towanis  the  south,  all  ought  to  lie  un- 
conformably  on  Uie  fossuiferous  rocks 
to  the  north. 

As  the  rocks  at  present  appear,  in  the 
north-east  comer  ot  Gomamaddy,  there 
seems  to  be  an  unconf  onnability  between 
the  two  series. 

The  general  strike  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Fomeroy  series  would  suggest  that  they 
extended  unconf  ormably  under  the  later 
rocks  to  the  west.  Moreoyer,  to  the 
westward,  about  two  miles  N.£.  of  Six- 
mile-Croes,  adjoining  the  Camowen  ri- 
ver, there  is  a  small  exposure  of  rocks, 
very  like  thoee  of  the  romeroy  series, 
standiog  at  a  high  angle  and  striking  at 
the  later  rocks.  Unfortunately  this  ex- 
posure is  so  small,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  for  certain  the  true  age  of  these 
rocks. 

The  rocks  of  the  Pomeroy  series  ap- 
pear to  be  much  more  broken  up  and 
displaced  by  faults  than  the  OTorlying 
rocks. 

The  fossils  of  the  Pomeroy  series  are 
almost  entirely  of  English  Garadoc-Bala 
types  (Cambro-Silurian}. 


To  the  S.  W.  of  the  area  of  the  rocks 
of  the  *' Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone" 
type,  at  lisbellaw,  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
numagh,  there  are  rocks  very  smiilar  to 
thoee  of  Pomeroy,  and  containing  some 
fossils  identical  in  species.  On  these 
lisbellaw  rocks  the  rocks  of  the ' '  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  '*  type  lie  unconfor- 
mably. 


Aoaucst. 

All  the  rocks  in  the  Aghaf  ad  section 
haye  a  similar  strike,  and  dip  in  one 
direction.  The  rocks  in  Lurganeden, 
a  little  south  of  the  Aghafad  ccmglome- 
rate,  are  yery  similar,  if  not  lithologi- 
cally  identical,  with  some  of  the  rocks 
of  the  Pomeroy  series. 

In  the  yalley  at  the  K.  £.  of  C<niia« 
maddy  there  are  eyidently  various  con- 
current faults ;  therefore  the  Tocks 
exposed  may  not  fairly  reveal  the  true 
position  of  the  strata. 

If  those  rock  tracts  which  are  un« 
doubtedly  faulted  be  neglected,  in  the 
other  places  the  strike  and  dip  of  the 
rocks  of  both  series  appear  yery  similar. 


Argillaceous  rocks  may  be  much  moro 
broken  up  and  displaced  by  faults  than 
others  of  the  same  group  which  are 
arenaceous. 

Fossils  of  Caradoc-Bala  type  occur  in 
some  zones  of  the  Irish  Silurians  of 
Kerry,  Galway,  and  Mayo ;  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  such  is  not  con* 
clusiye  evidence  in  Ireland  that  the 
strata  containing  them  are  Cambro- 
Silurian. 

It  is  possible  that  the  rocks  of  the 
'<  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  type  may 
be  in  part  equiyalents  of  the  Glengaiin 
grits,  that  is,  of  the  ''Passage  beds'* 
between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous. 
In  such  case  it  would  be  possible  that 
although  the  rocks  form  a  continuous 
sequence  at  Pomeroy,  yet  elsewhere,  on 
account  of  an  oyerlap,  higher  or  later 
beds  might  lie  unconformably  on  tiie 
Lisbellaw  rocks. 


The  balance  of  the  evidence  was  considered  by  ns  to  be  favonrable 
to  the  nnconformability  between  the  rocks  of  the  Pomeroy  series  and 
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the  overlying  ones  of  the  ''Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  type,  and 
therefore  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  primd  facie  presumption  afforded 
by  their  fossils  that  the  rocks  of  the  Pomeroy  series  are  of  Cambro- 
Silurian  age. 

Lthbktj.aw  FossoiFBBOxre  Eocxs. 

Two  groups  occur  to  the  northward  of  lasbellaw,  the  later  lying 
unconf  ormably  on  the  older. 

Bed  sandstone  and  sandy  shales,  with  some ' 
green  beds.    At  Lisbellaw  there  are  mas- 
rt    ,       sive  conglomerates  with  inliers  of  green 
'  ^      shales.     The  massive  conglomerates  ap- 
pear to  be  very  local,  as  they  do  not  occur 
to  the  north-eastward  or  westward. 

SGroy  to  dark  blue  shales,  slates,  and  grits,  \ 
with,  in  some  places,  green  grits ;  some  j         Camb»o- 
beds  fossiliferous.     They  are  occasionally  \       « 
metamorphosed  in  part  as  if  by  paroptetic  i 
action.  ) 

The  rocks  of  group  1  occupy  only  a  small  area,  in  which  there  are 
few  exposures ;  they  are  fossiliferous  near  the  hamlet  called  the  Slate 
Quarry.  From  the  rocks  seen  and  a  knowledge  of  other  Irish  Cambro- 
Silurians  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  probably  on  a  somewhat  lower 
geological  horizon  than  the  rocks  of  the  Pomeroy  series.  From  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  Staunton,  it  would  appear  that  this 
authority,  judging  from  the  contained  graptolites,  considers  the  rocks 
of  the  Pomeroy  series  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Llandovery, 
or  the  uppermost  rocks  of  Cambro-Silurian  age. 


"Lower  Old 
^Bed  Sandstoitb" 

(Silurian). 
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PABT  II. 
FAUBOirroLOGiCAL  Notes.    By  W.  H.  Baelt,  F.G.S. 

The  following  Table  includes  a  complete  list  of  recorded  species 
from  the  localities  mentioned  at  the  head  of  each  column :  to  these 
are  added  some  others,  the  result  of  our  yisit  to  the  districts  we  pro- 
posed to  investigate. 

The  first  column  (No.  1)  is  that  of  the  Pomeroy  district,  Co.  Tyrone, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  fossils.  The  large  number 
of  111  species  are  included  in  this  list  from  that  comparatively  small 
area  of  strata.  Amongst  them  the  Trilobites,  an  extinct  order  of  Crus- 
tacea, number  27  species;  Brachiopoda,  20  species;  Mollusca-Conchifera, 
14  species ; Gasteropoda,  10  species;  Pteropoda,  5  species;  and  Cepha- 
lopoda, 15  species :  all  these  are  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  Caradoc-Bala 
types.  The  majority  are  described  and  figured  in  Portlock's  Beport 
on  the  Geology  of  Londondenj,  Tyrone,  &c.  The  Trilobites  include 
species,  some  of  which,  as  Cyoele  rugosa,  Remopleurides  Colbiiy  Phacopn 
Bnmgniartiiy  P,  truneaio-catidatus,  Trtnucleus  conceniricus,  and  T.  sett- 
eomk,  being  identical  with  those  of  Caradoc  or  Bala  age  from  England 
and  Wales :  others,  such  as  Sarpes  Borani,  H,  Flanagani,  Ampyx 
rostraius,  Asaphtu  gigas,  A,  radiatus,  A,  rectifrom,  IlUmm  Fortlockii, 
Stauroeephalus  ghhiceps,  Stygina  lattfrons,  and  Bronteus  Hihemicua,  are 
exclusively  Irish  species.  The  Brachiopoda  are  next  in  importance 
to  the  Trilobites  in  respect  to  the  number  of  forms ;  amongst  them, 
Lingula  hr&vis,  Orthis  fallax,  and  0,  intercostata,  are  the  only  species 
at  present  known  to  be  exclusively  Irish ;  the  others,  although  some 
of  them,  such  as  Diseina  obhngatay  Orthis  hiforata,  0.  crispa,  0.  par* 
eata,  Strophonema  cam*gaUlla,  8.  expansa,  S.  grandis,  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  Irish  strata,  also  occur  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
Bome  of  them  in  Scotland.  Bivalve  and  univalve  MoUuscan  shells 
(Conchifera  and  GFasteropoda)  are  not  unfrequent  in  these  grey  schists. 
Amongst  the  former,  Nucula-like  shells^Ctenodonta,  are  plentiful,  as 
many  as  six  species  being  enumerated ;  it  is  very  possible,  however, 
that  some  of  them  may  prove  to  be  merely  variations  of  form ;  Modio- 
lopsis  and  Ambonychia  are  also  frequent.  Of  the  Gasteropoda,  or  uni- 
vsdve  shells,  Euomphalus  and  Murchisonia  are  the  most  frequent.  The 
Nucleobranchiata  include  three  species  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  Ptero- 
poda two  species  of  Conularia,  the  remarkable  spirally-coiled  Blcou^ 
liomphaluB  Bucklandiy  and  two  species  of  Theca.  Shells  of  Cephalopoda 
are  frequent,  particularly  Orthoceras,  which  is  represented  by  twelve 
Bpecies,  four  of  which — 0.  hrevico?iicu7n,  0.  elongato-cinctumj  0.  per- 
annulaium^  and  0,  Potneroense,  arc  confined  to  this  district ;  the  curved 
Cyrtoeeras  inaquiseptum  is  exclusively  an  Irish  fossil,  although  it  has 
also  been  found  in  beds  of  similar  Caradoc  age  at  Tramore  Bay, 
Co.  Waterford. 
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A  sponge  doubtfully  referred  to  Cliona,  a  few  corals,  and  some 
characteristic  G^raptolites,  complete  the  list  from  the  highly  fossilile- 
rous  strata  of  Pomeroy  and  neighbourhood. 

The  fossils  described  from  Lisbellaw,  Co.  Fermanagh  (No.  2  of  the 
Table),  for  the  most  part  by  General  Portlock  in  the  Beport  before 
cited,  number  ten  species  only,  four  of  them  being  Graptolites,  which, 
like  those  of  Pomeroy,  occur  in  dark-grey  slates :  three  of  these  also 
occur  at  Pomeroy,  one  only,  Oraptolithus  sagittariw,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent not  having  been  recorded  from  that  locality.  The  Bivalve  shells, 
Mytilus  einetus  and  Cardiola  semi-ruyaia,  are  exclusively  confined  to 
Caradoc  strata,  the  first-named  species  also  occurring  in  precisely 
similar  rock  at  Pomeroy.  The  Cephalopod  shell  Poterioc&ras  approxi- 
matum  is  likewise  a  typical  Caradoc  species,  and  exclusively  confined 
to  that  formation. 

The  fossils  discovered  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  in  rocks 
previously  described  as  Old  B«d  Sandstone,  at  CasheldofP,  K.  W.  of 
Ballaghaderreen,  Co.  Mayo,  N.  E.  (No.  3  of  Table),  are  -undoubted 
Upper  Silurian  (as  are  other  well-known  fossils  at  Uggool,  &c.,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  the  S.  W.),  and  of  Upper  Llandovery 
types.  Seven  species  were  identified  from  the  collection  made  at  this 
place  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit;  four  of  these  have  a  geological 
range  from  Caradoc  or  Bala  to  Upper  Llandovery  strata,  two  of  Uiem 
continuing  on  into  Wenlock  strata.  Of  the  remaining  two  species 
one,  Fentamsrus  ohlonyua,  is  confined  to  Llandovery  strata,  the  other, 
Strieklandima  lirata,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Llandovery,  continues 
on  to  the  Wenlock ;  both  are,  however,  highly  characteristic  of  Llan- 
dovery strata. 

We  have  included  in  the  Table  (Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8)  certain 
Lower  Silurian  fossil  localities  in  the  West  Connaught  district,  coun- 
ties of  Mayo  and  Gtdway,  and  another  (No.  9)  from  the  Dingle  district, 
Go.  Kerry,  for  comparison.  Column  No.  4  tabulates  the  fossils  from 
cliffs  above  Lough  Bellawaum,  Co.  Mayo,  all  being  of  Caradoc-Sahi 
types.  Eleven  species  are  enumerated  Drom  this  locality  (Explanatory 
Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Sheets  83  and  84,  p.  31),  one 
being  of  doubtful  identification :  seven  of  them  are  Brachiopods,  one 
Mollusca-Conchifera,  two  Nucleobranchiata,  and  one  Cephalopoi 
Three  of  these  fossils,  viz.,  Zeptana  sericea,  Orthis  testudinaria,  and 
Bellerophon  hilohatuSj  range  from  Llandeilo  to  Llandovery  strata; 
three,  viz.,  Lingula  ovata,  Faramhonitea  intereedens,  and  Ctenod<mia 
tranwersa,  are  confined  to  Caradoc  strata;  and  three  others,  vii., 
Orihis  hiforata^  Bellerophon  trilohattu,  and  Orthoceroi  ibex,  range  from 
tiie  Caradoc  to  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  strata ;  all,  therefore,  are  pre- 
sent in  strata  of  Caradoc  o^  Bala  age,  although  some  of  the  species 
commenc^e  in  Ider  formatiins,  and  continue  on  into  newer.  The 
fossils  collected  from  the  S.  E.  side  of  Mweelrea  Mountain,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  (column  No.  5),  also  indicate  Caradoc  strata:  four 
species  only  are  enumerated,  all  of  which  likewise  occur  in  the  pre* 
ceding  locedity. 
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At  Uggool,  Eillary  Harbour,  Co.  Mayo  (column  No.  6),  the  same 
fossiliferoas  strata  of  Caradoc  age  are  prevalent,  the  number  of  forms 
being  considerably  increased.  Seventeen  species  from  this  locality 
are  included  in  the  list ;  amongst  them,  one  coral,  HelioUtes  tuhulatus, 
a  species  ranging  from  Caradoc  to  Wenlock ;  a  crinoid  referred  to 
Olyptocrinus,  five  species  of  Brachiopoda,  three  species  of  Gasteropoda, 
two  Nucleobranchiata,  all  being  characteristic  of  Caradoc  strata ;  three 
of  Pteropoda,  exclusively  Caradoc  species ;  and  two  Cephalopods,  both 
of  them  having  a  geological  range  from  Caradoc  to  Ludlow  strata. 

At  two  places  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  of  Toormakeady,  in  the  counties 
of  Galway  and  Mayo  (column  No.  7),  fossils  of  Caradoc  age  occur  in 
pink  and  grey  brecciated  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chair 
of  Slildare,  both  in  lithological  character,  and  the  preponderance  of 
Trilobite  remains.  The  fossils  consist  of  Crinoidal  remains  referred  to 
Olyptocrinus,  four  species  of  Trilobites,  of  which  three,  Cheirurus 
himucranatus,  CyheU  verrucosa,  and  Hkentu  Bowmanni,  commence  in 
Caradoc  strata,  the  two  last-named  species  continuing  on  to  the  Llan- 
dovery and  the  first-named  one  to  the  Wenlock,  whilst  theXfourth, 
Phaeops  eavdatuSf  has  hitherto  been  recorded  as  commencing  in  Llan- 
dovery strata  only,  passing  up  into  the  Ludlow  series.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  it  associated  with  undoubted  Caradoc  fossils.  Erom 
these  localities  eight  species  of  Brachiopoda  are  enumerated,  all  of 
which  are  of  Caradoc  types,  although  some  of  them  commence  in  the 
Llandeilo  formation,  and  others  continue  on  to  Wenlock,  and  even 
Ludlow  strata. 

From  Lough  Muck,  Co.  Oalway  (No.  8),  only  three  species  are 
recorded,  all  sunilarly  indicative  of  Caradoc  strata,  viz.,  OraptoUthus 
tenuis,  having  a  geological  range  from  Llandeilo  to  Caradoc,  and  the 
Qasteropod  Mollusca  Sohpea  eoneinna,  and  Mwchisonia  ohscura,  both 
confined  to  Caradoc  strata. 

The  remaining  column  (No.  9),  from  Anascaul,  Co.  Kerry,  in- 
cludes but  three  species — a  Crinoid,  the  Polyzoan  {Ptilodietya  dichth 
iwna),  and  a  Pteropod  ( Canuhria  ehngata) ;  they  are,  however,  highly 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  Caradoc  formation. 
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PAET  UI.—{Abstraot) 

Lithologically  the  Irish  Silurians  may  be  divided  into  coarse  aecu- 
mulationa  (''red  arenaceous"  type)  andjine  aecumulatums  (''  green  and 
grey  argillaceous"  type),  generally  containing  marine  fossils;  the 
former  being  the  rocks  commonly  caUed  ''Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone," 
and  by  Jukes,  "Dingle  or  Glengariff  Grits."  This  division,  how- 
ever, is  no  indication  of  relative  age ;  for  although  the  rocks  of  the 
first  type  are  more*  often  above  the  others,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
On  account  of  the  Silurian  strata  having  been  deposited  in  separate 
basins,  the  littoral  rocks,  usually  coarse,  must  be  on  different  horizons, 
as  shown  in  the  plate  of  vertical  sections  (Plate  XYII.). 

The  age  of  the  British  rocks  called  "  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  " 
has  lately  been  prominently  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Archibald  Geikie, 
in  his  Paper  "  On  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Western  Europe  ;"^  and 
as  his  conclusions  intimately  concern  the  Irish  rocks^  they  are  now 
mentioned. 

Geikie  considers  the  "  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  a  part  of  the  same  sequence  as  the  typical  Silurians^  and  he  sug- 
gests five  "  Basins  of  Deposition" : — 

1.  Lake  Orcadia  Basin. 

2.  Lake  Caledonia,  or  the  Middle  Scottish  Basin. 
8.  Lake  Cheviot  Basin. 

4.  The  Welsh  Lake  Basin. 

5.  Lake  of  Lome  Basin. 

If  these  are  extended  into  Ireland,  the  second  might  be  called  the 
Ulster  and  Ccnnatight  Basin,  and  the  fourth  the  South  Munster  Basin, 
The  last  extends  westward  into  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry ;  it  is 
thus  briefly  mentioned  on  account  of  its  having  to  be  referred  to  again 
in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  western  extension  of  the  Caledonian  Basin  is  first  met  with  in 
Ireland,  near  Cushendun,  on  the  east  coast  of  Antrim,  in  a  small  tract 
of  conglomerate,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  shore  beds ;  but  westward 
and  southward  the  associated  rocks  are  covered  up  by  Mesozoic  and 
Cainozoic  rocks ;  in  addition  to  which,  at  Lough  Neagh  they  must  be 
shifted  or  "  heaved"  southward  by  the  N.  and  S.  faults  of  that  valley. 

In  south-east  Londonderry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Draperstown 
and  Moneymore,  there  are  red  arenaceous  rocks  of  uncertain  age, 
which  probably  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  outlying  portions  of  this 
basin ;  but  further  southward,  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  the  large 
tract  {Fintana  district)  of  ''Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  appearing 
from  under  the  Carboniferous  rocks  S.E.  of  Pomeroy  and  extending 
westward  to  the  Carboniferous  rooks  of  the  Erne  Valley,  seems  un- 
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questionably  to  belong  to  it.  These  rocks,  as  previouslj  mentioned, 
be  unconf  onnably  on  tbe  Arenig  rocks  to  the  north,  and  on  the  Gambro- 
Silurians  at  Pomeroy  and  lisbellaw.  To  the  eastward,  nearPom»t>y, 
and  to  the  westward,  in  the  Topped  Mountain  district,  these  rocks  are 
nsually  of  a  red  colour  and  very  arenaceous ;  but  S.E.  of  Six-niiIe-Cro68, 
where  they  appear  to  be  best  developed,  there  are,  below,  red  arenaceous 
rocks  with  subordinate  limestones  and  shales ;  above,  there  are  green 
sandstone  and  shales,  with  a  few  limestones ;  while  higher  up  there 
seem  to  be  red  arenaceous  rocks.  This,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
very  similar  to  the  section  in  the  Ballaghaderreen  district,  Co.  Mayo. 

Further  westward  the  rocks  of  this  basin  were  again  shifted  or 
'*  heaved*'  southward  by  the  faults  of  the  Upper  Lough  Erne  and 
parallel  valleys,  they  appearing  from  under  the  Carboniferous  S.E.  ol 
Lough  Allen,  near  Drumshambo  (Co.  Leitrim).  They  are  cut  off  on 
the  westward  by  a  down-throw  to  the  west ;  but  they  shortly  again 
appear  east  of  Lough  Key  and  in  the  Curlew  Mountain  district,  the 
nseof  ground  from  Lough  Key,  past  Lough  Gara,  to  the  country  N.W. 
of  Ballaghaderreen  (Counties  Boscommon,  Sligo,  and  N.E.  Mayo). 
In  the  Curlew  Mountains  the  base  of  these  rocks  is  not  exposed ;  but 
to  the  westward,  between  Ballaghaderreen,  it  is  so,  they  resting  nn- 
conformably  on  metamorphic  rocks,  either  of  Cambro-Silurian  or 
Cambrian  age,  as  mentioned  in  the  Paper  '^  On  some  supposed  Cam- 
brian Bocks  in  the  Co.  Tyrone  and  N.E.  Mayo." 

The  mass  of  the  rocks  of  the  Curlew  Mountain  district  belongs  to 
the  red  arenaceous  or  "Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  type,  except  per- 
haps in  the  low  country  N.  W.  of  Ballaghaderreen,  where  below  and 
above  they  are  of  this  type,  but  between  they  are  of  the  ''argillaceous" 
type,  as  more  fully  mentioned  hereafter.  All  these  rocks  are  evi- 
dently detached  portions  of  the  basin,  other  portions  of  which  are 
found  further  south-westward,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clew  Bay,  as 
in  the  Croagh  Moyle,  Mulrany,  Clare  Island,  and  Louisburgh  districts. 
The  rocks  in  these  places,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  red  arenaceous 
type ;  although  in  Clare  Island  and  near  Louisburgh  there  are  greater 
or  less  thicknesses  of  red  argillaceous  rocks.  All  these  rocks  from 
Ballaghaderreen  westward  lie  unconformably  on  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  are  either  Cambro-Silurian,  or  passage  rocks  into  the  Cambrian 
("Arenig  group,"  Upper  Cambrian). 

Immediately  south  and  south-east  of  Louisburgh,  at  Creggaonbann, 
and  thereabouts,  the  Silurian  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  metamor- 
phosed, those  that  are  unaltered  belonging  to  the  "  argiUaceous"  type. 
This  is  remarkable,  because  to  the  south  thereof,  in  the  Mweelrea  dis- 
trict, the  rocks  are  principally  of  the  red  arenaceous  type.  The 
Mweelrea  district  is  a  portion  of  the  large  Silurian  area  that  extends 
fjom  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib,  on  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
west,  in  which  the  rocks  of  both  types  are  intermingled,  lliis  area 
occupies  portions  of  S.W.  Mayo  and  N.W.  Gralway. 

In  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry  are  the  rocks  belonging  to  the 
western  extension  of  Geikie's  <<  Welsh  lake  basin."    Their  base  is  said 
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not  to  be  exposed  in  the  counties  of  Cork  or  Kerry  ^ ;  but  in  the  Com- 
meragh  Mountains,  Co.  Waterford,  there  are  conglomerates  and  other 
rocks  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Kelly  believed  to  be  of  similar  age  to 
those  of  Toormakeady ;  and  if  this  classification  is  correct,  they  must 
be  of  Silurian  age.  To  us  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  are  the 
littoral  accumulations  of  the  Cork  rocks.  These  Commeragh  rocks  rest 
unconformably  on  Cambro-Silurians. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  Irish  Silurians,  including  under  that  name 
the  rocks  called  "Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  there  are  more  de- 
tailed illustrations  of  the  rocks  of  the  Fintona,  the  Curlew  Mountain, 
and  the  other,  districts. 

In  the  FinUma  distrtet  the  general  section  in  a  S.S.W.  line,  from 
the  rocks  of  the  *'  Fomeroy  series ''  to  the  flanks  of  the  Altmore  hills, 
giyes  rocks  in  the  following  order : — 

Aghafad  and  LurgyUa  Section. 

4.  Flaggy  eurite. 

3.  Space  without  any  rock  exposure. 

2.  Purplish  sandstones,  flags,  and  sandy  shales. 

1.  Greenish  and  purplish  sandstones,  flags,  and  sandy  shales. 

The  eurites  (No.  4)  resemble  compact  basic  purple  felstones,  but 
they  are  in  general  full  of  divisional  planes  like  stratification,  which 
are  rarely  two  feet  apart,  and  usually  less  than  one  foot,  while  in 
places  they  are  so  close  together  as  to  give  the  rock  the  aspect  of  a 
shale ;  but  in  the  quarry  lately  opened  at  the  Dungannon  Water- 
works, in  the  Altmore  river  vaUey,  there  is  a  massive  eurite,  which 
seems  to  be  at  or  near  one  of  the  centres  of  eruption. 

In  the  Aghafad  and  Lurgylea  section  the  rocks  east  of,  or  below, 
the  eurite  (No.  4)  cannot  be  seen ;  this  space  (No.  3)  is  probably  occu- 
pied by  rocks  let  down  by  faults  and  having  a  reversed  dip,  because  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  E.S.E.,  in  Olenbeg,  eurites  and  tufPs  occur  dip- 
ping to  the  N.£.  and  E.S.E.,  apparently  in  the  following  order : — 


GUnbeg  Section  (Fl.  XYI.,  fig.  3). 

6.  Yellow  tuff. 

5.  Green,  purple,  and  prismoid  eurite  (only  the  weathered  outcrop 

seen). 
4.  Yellow  steatitic  tuff. 
3.  Green  and  purple  tuff. 
2*  flaggy  eunte. 
1.  Sandstone. 


^  Mr.  M'Henry  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  rocks  in  the 
Co.  Kerry  classed  as  Silurian  ought  more  properly  to  be  classed  as  Cambro- 
Silorian,  they  being  the  equivalents  of  the  rocks  of  the  ''  Pomeroy  series." 
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These  rocks  dip  away  from  Altmore ;  but  the  eurite  (No.  2)  is 
probably  the  representation  of  the  lower  eurite  in  the  Altmore  hiUs, 
as  the  section  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  to  the  westward,  as  seen  at 
Shane  Bamagh's  Sentry-box  (PL  XYI.,  fig.  4). 

Shane  BamagKs  Sentry-boz  Section. 

6.  YeiT  shaly,  purplish  to  greenish,  tuffs  and  tufEose  rocks. 

5.  Shaly,  purple  eurite. 

4.  Green  tufE ;  only  the  weathered  outcrop  yisible. 

3.  Bedded  eurite  ;  beds  rarely  a  foot  thick. 

2.  Conglomerate;  only  the  weathered  outcrop  seen. 

1.  Slaty  eurite  or  tufP. 

To  the  S.E.,  near  the  Back-bridge,  good  flags  are  raised  in  a  por- 
tion of  No.  3,  while  to  the  south  thereof,  nearer  the  bridge,  the  rocks 
belonging  to  No.  5  are  so  yery  shaly  that,  if  found  elsewhere,  they 
would  probably  be  classed  as  ordinary  shales. 

The  best  and  most  continuous  sections  are  in  the  country  south- 
ward of  Six-mile-Cross.  They,  however,  are  unsatisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  faults.  The  rocks  seem  to  lie  in  the  following 
order : — 

Section  S.£.  of  Six^mih- Cross. 

6.  Conglomerates  and  other  arenaceous  rocks. 

5.  Green  sandstones  and  shales,  with  limestones  and  calcareous 

beds. 

4.  Bed  arenaceous  rocks,  with  a  few  green  beds  and  subordinate 

limestones. 

3.  Fault  op  the  Glashagh  (now  Dungannon  and  Omagh  Bailway 

valley). 

2.  Thick  eurite  under  a  limestone  (Aghnaglea). 

1.  Shales  and  limestone  near  the  Camowen,  probably  belonging 
to  the  "  Pomeroy  series.'' 

The  shales  and  impure  limestones  (No.  1)  probably  belong  to  an 
outlying  exposure  of  the  *'  Pomeroy  series,"  as  previously  suggested. 
The  limestone  in  No.  2  was  formerly  extensively  quarried,  but  the 
quarries  are  now  planted  by  Lord  Belmore.^  The  limestone  and  asso- 
ciated beds  (No.  5)  in  Tandragee  are  veiy  similar  to  those  in  the 
country  N.W.  of  Ballaghaderreen,  hereafter  described,  but  in  the  Tan- 
dragee beds  fossils  have  not  been  found  as  yet. 

In  the  country  southward  of  Siz-mile-Cross,  and  in  the  neighbour- 

.  ^  It  is  probable  that  it  was  from  this  locality  that  the  fossils  were  sent  to 
Griffith  of  which  he  said,  '^  I  got  fossils  from  that  country  in  rock  very  like  the 
luormakeady  limestone,  but  never  had  time  to  visit  the  place  myself."  See  ^ote 
in  Press,  page  600. 
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hood  of  the  Ballygawley  eurite,  there  is,  apparently,  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerates.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  thickness  of  these 
is  no  more  than  apparent,  and  that  here,  as  in  the  similar  conglome- 
rates of  Toormakeiady,  Co.  Mayo,  the  conspicnous  structural  lines  are 
only  lines  of  oblique  lamination. 

The  interbedded  eurites,  like  those  in  S.  W.  Mayo  and  "S.  W. 
Oalway,  have  their  granitic  roots  in  the  older  rocks.  Thus  four  miles 
N.  E.  of  Siz-nule-CrosSy  at  the  Oranagh  stream,  are  rocks  in  part 
granite  and  in  part  elvan,  while  south  of  them  is  the  eurite  mentioned 
in  the  last  section  (No.  2),  which  seems  to  be  on  a  lower  geological 
horizon  than  the  eurites,  &c.,  of  Altmore.  Other  roots  occur  in  the 
metamorphic  area  north  and  north-west  of  Six-mile-Cross,  and  else- 
where. At  the  mearing  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  a 
mass  of  shaly  eurite  was  observed  and  boulders  of  limestone;  but 
time  did  not  allow  of  that  county  being  fully  examined.  Mela- 
phyres,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  the  Mayo  and  Galway  Silurians, 
are  found  among  the  rocks  of  the  Pintona  district. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  area  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  con- 
glomerate of  lisbellaw,  which  at  that  village  occurs  in  mass  on  the 
Gambro-Silurians.  Half  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W.,  however,  in  the  rail- 
way cutting,  red  sandstones  are  found  close  to  the  Cambro-Silurians, 
while  in  the  stream  at  the  N.£.  end  of  Lough  Eyes,  two  miles  from 
Lisbellaw,  the  basal  rocks  are  thin  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
shales.  Of  the  interesting  blocks  in  the  conglomerate,  Mr.  Thomas 
Plunkett,  M.E.LA.,  states  that  he  **  can  find  no  rocks  in  ^.W.  Ireland 
like  them,  the  nearest  approach  being  some  of  the  rocks  of  West  Done- 
gal." It  seems  probable  that  as  these  inliers  are  granulite,  homstone, 
quartzite,  and  other  paroptetic  rocks,  similar  to  the  *'  baked  rocks"  of 
Cambro-Silurian  age  in  other  places  in  Ireland,  that  they  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  now  concealed  mass  of  baked  Gambro-Silurians,  while 
the  associated  inliers  of  green  shale  may  be  the  debris  of  the  unal- 
tered rocks.  A  characteristic  of  the  red  arenaceous  rocks  of  the 
Topped  Mountain  district,  to  the  northward  of  Lisbellaw,  is  the  pre- 
sence of  innumerable  inlying  pieces  of  red,  purple,  and  sometunes 
green  shale.  If  we  may  judge  from  what  goes  on  at  the  present  day, 
these  inliers  were  small  pieces  of  clay  rolled  over  the  sand  by  the 
wind,  and  afterwards  flattened  out ;  but  where  the  source  of  supply 
was  situated  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 

Of  the  ''Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  of  the  Curlew  If outUain  dufriet 
the  most  eastward  exposure  is  to  the  S.  E.  of  Drumshambo,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Shannon.  Both  types  occur  here;  those  of  the 
''green"  series  underlying  a  smaU  thickness  of  the  red;  no  fossils 
have  been  found  as  yet,  although  one  bed  at  least  looks  likely  to  yield 
some,  if  sufficiently  searched.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
these  rocks  are  on  a  much  lower  geological  horizon  than  those  to  the 
west  of  the  Shannon,  east  and  west  of  Lough  Key.  The  rocks  west- 
ward of  Lough  Gara  seem  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Curlew  Mountain 
district,  the  basal  beds  cropping  out  in  the  country  between  Charles- 
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town  and  Ballaghaderrecn.  The  rocks,  to  a  certain  extent^  belong  to 
both  types,  as  in  the  Fintona  district,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Six- 
inile-Cross ;  but  at  the  same  time,  except  that  in  a  few  green  and  cal- 
careous beds,  fossils  of  typical  Silurian  (marine)  species  have  been 
found,  all  would  have  been  included  in  the  '^  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone."   These  rocks  give  the  following  sequence : — 

Cashelduffand  Ballaghaderreen  Section, 

5.  Eurites,  tuffs,  and  limestones,  over 200  feet. 

4.  Purplish,  red  and  greenish  conglomeritic  sand- 
stones and  sandy  shales,  about 5000  feet. 

3.  Green  conglomeritic  sandstones  and  shales,  with 
a  few  thin  impure  limestones,  and  some  subor- 
dinate red  shales,  about 4000  feet. 

2.  Red  and  purplish  conglomerates,  sandstone,  and 

sandy  shales,  about 1500  feet. 

10,700  feet 
Uhcon/ormahility, 

1.  Metamorphosed  Cambro-Silurians  or  Cambrians. 

The  rocks  in  group  2  are  exposed  in  a  continuous  section  in  the 
stream  between  Cashelduff  and  Cranmore,  there  being  an  uncon- 
formability  between  them  and  the  underlying  metamoiphic  rocks; 
they  may  possibly  be  a  little  thicker  than  represented,  as  a  faulty 
with  a  downthrow  to  the  southward,  crosses  the  section,  and  may 
conceal  some  of  the  beds.  The  rocks  in  group  3  arc  not  as  well  ex- 
posed, while  the  thicknesses  of  groups  4  and  5  had  to  be  estimated. 
A  little  above  the  base  of  group  3,  in  the  Cashelduff  stream,  are  two 
f ossilif erous  bastard  limestones ;  the  fossils  being  principally  of  Upper 
Llandovery  types,  although  a  few  are  of  Caradoc-Bala  species  (see 
Mr.  Baily's  list).  To  the  west  is  Griffith's  fossil  locality,  in  the 
boundary  of  Glenmullynamaher  and  Uggool,  where  the  fossils  aie 
principdly  of  Wenlock  types,  although  in  beds  below  and  above 
(Cloonnamna)  this  bastard  limestone,  they  are  of  Upper  Llandovery 
species ;  showing  here  also,  as  elsewhere  in  Lreland,  the  mixing  to- 
gether of  species  which  in  Wales  are  characterisic  of  distinct  groups 
of  rock. 

The  rocks  in  groups  2  and  4  are  so  nearly  allied  that  they  would 
not  have  been  separated  but  for  the  intervening  fossiliferous  strata. 
Furthermore,  the  intervening  rocks  (group  3)  are  not  so  very  unlike 
"Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  except  as  to  colour,  and  the  few  calca- 
reous and  shale  inliers ;  they  being  principally  pehbly  sandstones, 
with  the  inlying  patches  of  shales  so  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Topped  Mountain,  Co.  Fermanagh ;  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
considerccl  u  separate  gioup,  but  only  a  suboixliuate  portion  of  a  group. 
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A  very  similar  change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  section  of  the  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Dingle,  Co.  Kerry  (see  PI.  XVI).  The  rocks  of  group  4 
are  best  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Gara :  but  no  satis- 
factory section  of  group  5  can  be  seen,  although  enough  is  exposed  to 
suggest  that  they  lie  in  the  trough  of  a  shallow  synclinal  curve,  and 
that  they  are  of  greater  thicknesses  in  some  places :  they  seem  to 
be  associated  with  subordinate  beds  of  impure  limestone,  because, 
although  the  latter  rock  was  not  found  in  situ  except  at  Lough  Key, 
yet  elsewhere  fragments  occur  associated  with  the  eurites. 

From  the  sections,  it  maybe  suggested  that  the  rocks  of  the  ''Red 
arenaceous"  type  were  either  littoral  accumulations,  or  depositions  in 
shallow  water ;  while  the  green  beds  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  in 
deepef  water,  which  afterwards  became  shallow.  In  two  places,  viz., 
at  Doon,  on  the  west  of  Lough  Key,  and  at  Moy  Gara,  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Lough  Gara,  tracks,  perhaps  crustacean,  very  similar  to  those  found 
at  the  Valencia  Lighthouse,  Co.  Kerry,  were  observed. 

In  the  Curlew  Mountain  district,  as  well  as  in  the  Fintona  dis- 
trict, there  are  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  feldspathic  rocks.  As 
mentioned  already,  those  of  Fintona  have  a  thin-bedded  structure, 
which  looks  like  the  stratification  of  sedimentary  rocks  or  tuff, 
although  they  appear  to  be  eruptive ;  here,  however,  their  tuff  nature 
is  undeniable.  To  this  subject  attention  has  already  been  directed  by 
Jukes  and  Foot  {Jowrn.  Roy,  Geol,  Soo,,  Ireland^  vol.  i.,  p.  247) ;  but 
those  observers  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  these  rooks 
in  the  country  between  Loughs  Gara  and  Key  might  be  classed  as 
normal  eruptive  rocks.  In  this  Eeport  it  is  pointed  out  that,  to  the 
westward,  between  Charlestown  and  BaUaghaderreen,  there  are  roots 
of  the  eurites,  elvans,  and  porphyries,  occurring  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  while  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  westward  and  northward 
of  Ballaghaderreen  there  are  bedded  eurites  and  tuffs ;  but  eastward 
in  the  Curlew  Mountains  the  fragmentary  and  bedded  characters  are 
very  decided,  the  euritoid  rocks  being  breccias,  grits,  sandstones,  and 
finely-laminated  shales,  all  apparently  having  been  re-arranged  and 
deposited  in  water.  From  this  it  is  suggested  that  the  vent  of  erup- 
tion was  to  the  westward ;  a  characteristic  of  the  vulcanicity  being 
great  discharges  of  tuff,  or  such-like  mechanical  products,  which  were 
subsequently  re-arranged  and  deposited  by  water  over  a  large  area. 
This  eruption  must  have  been  considerable,  and  for  some  time  continu- 
ous, as  otherwise  the  arenaceous  rocks  would  have  been  interstratified 
with  the  tuffs,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  isolated 
masses  of  these  tuffose  rocks  on  the  Curlew  Mountains  are  portions  of 
the  massive  beds,  separated  and  detached  by  breaks  and  denudation. 
The  suggestion  now  offered  to  account  for  the  phenomena  just 
described  accords  with  that  proposed  by  Messrs.  Du  Noyer  and  Foot, 
in  explanation  of  the  similar  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  the  rocks 
at  Glenflesk,  Co.  Kerry. 

At  Doon,  on  the  west  of  Lough  Key,  melaphyres  similar  to  those 
of  N.  W.  Galway  occur  associated  with  the  euritoid  rocks. 
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In  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  "  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandgtone** 
basin  on  the  westward,  short  descriptions  of  the  Silurians  of  S.  W. 
Mayo,  N.  W.  Galway,  and  Kerry,  appeared  in  the  original  Eeport.  In 
the  Croagh  MoyU  distrtet,  the  *^  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone"  consists 
principaUy  of  conglomerates,  which  He  unconformably  on  Cambro- 
Silurians  or  Cambrians  {Arenig  rockti).  In  places,  under  the  con- 
glomerates, are  red  sandy  shales  and  sandstones ;  while  very  similar 
rocks  occur  in  the  country  to  the  N.  W.  No  eruptive  rocks  occur  in 
them ;  but  in  places  at  their  margin  are  limestones  in  the  underlying 
rocks,^  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  limestones,  the  associates 
of  the  eurites  in  the  Fintona  district,  to  the  N.  E.,  and  in  the  Toor- 
makeady  district,  a  little  to  the  southward. 

Adjoining  Clew  Bay,  near  Mulrany,  in  Clare  Island,  and  near 
Louisburgh,  the  rocks  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Croagh  Moyle, 
except  that  red  argillaceous  rocks  are  more  or  less  deyeloped.     In  the 
north  portion  of  the  Louisburgh  district  these  argillaceous  rocks  occur 
in  mass ;  while  in  the  south  portion  they  are  interstratified  with  the 
arenaceous.     The  Louisburgh  beds  constitute  perhaps  the  latest  diyi- 
sion  of  the  ''  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  in  Mayo,  as  they  lie  against 
metamorphio  rocks  (having  been  brought  into  that  position  apparently 
by  a  fault),  an  unaltered  portion  of  which,  at  Creggaunbaun,  contains 
fossils  principally  of  Wenlock  types.    The  relative  positions  of  tine 
rocks  of  Louisburgh,  those  of  Creggaunbaun,  and  those  further  south 
in  Mweelrea,  are  shown  in  the  horizontal  section,  Plate  XYI.,  fig.  5. 
In  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Creggaun- 
baun rocks,  and  separated  from  these  by  Cambro-Silurian  rocks,  is  the 
long  narrow  tract,  extending  from  Lough  Mask  by  the  north  of  Kil- 
lary  Bay  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Toormaikeady^  Ibrmnawtore,  and 
Mweelrea  districU.    Here,  on  the  eastward  (Toormakeady),  there  are 
massive  conglomerates  of  the   **  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  type, 
under  which  are  fossiliferous  limestones  and  shales.     The  conglome- 
rates to  the  west  of  these  in  Formnamore  merge  into  thin-bedded 
purple  and  green  grits  and  shales;  while  still  further  westward,  in 
Mweelrea,  the  rocks  of  the  two  types  are  more  or  less  intermingled. 
That  these  different  rocks  are  on  one  geological  horizon  seems  proved, 
as  below  them  are  the  continuous  interbedded  eurites  and  tuffs,  which 
to  the  eastward  are  associated  with  the  fossiliferous  Toomiakeady 
limestones  and  tuffs.    The  fossils  of  the  latter  are  principally  ol 
Caradoc-Bala  types,  and  similar  fossils  occur  in  green  shales  above  the 
eurites  to  the  westward  in  the  Mweelrea  district.    This  narrow  area 
is  remarkable ;  as  there  are  not  only  rocks  of  the  "  Lower  Old  Hed 
Sandstone "  type  and  those  of  the  '*  grey  and  green "  series  on  the 
same  geological  horizon,  but  the  fossils  therein  are  principally  those 
characteristic  of  the  Welsh  Caradoc-Bala  rocks  (Cambro-Silurian). 


^  Symes  has  stated  that  these  caloareous  rocks  may  be  of  Carboniferous  age, 
being  due  to  infiltration. 
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This  tract  is  bounded  on  the  southward  by  a  fault  with  a  down- 
throw to  the  south ;  south  of  which  is  a  second  long  narrow  tract, 
extending  from  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south 
of  Eillary  Bay.  In  this  area  the  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
"grey and  green  type";  but  in  places,  as  subordinate  groups,  some- 
times coming  in  quite  suddenly,  and  usually  below,  are  rocks  of  the 
"  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone '^  type ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
''  Salrock  slates,"  above,  and  probably  at  or  near  the  same  geological 
horizon  as  the  **  Louisburgh  beds."  A  peculiarity  connected  with 
the  "  Salrock  slates "  is  that,  although  the  latest  Silurian  group  in 
the  county  of  Gralway,  the  characteristic  fossil  is  pronounced  by 
Davidson  to  be  of  an  English  Upper  Llandovery  type.  To  the  west 
of  this  tract,  above  the  eurites,  which  are  on  the  same  geological 
horizon  as  those  just  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  base  of  the 
Mweelrea  and  Toormakeady  rocks,  there  is  a  zone  carrying  Garadoc- 
Bala  fossils ;  while  below  this  zone  the  fossils  are  of  species  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Llandovery  and  Wenlock ;  while  to  the  eastward, 
on  this  lower  horizon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughs  Mask  and 
Corrib,  the  fossils  have  been  pronounced  by  Salter,  Harkness,  King 
and  Baily,  to  be  of  types  similar  to  the  English  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow. 

As  the  bedded  eurites  with  their  associated  tufPs  occur  both  north 
and  south  of  the  great  fault  that  separates  this  tract  from  that  to  the 
north,  it  would  appear  that,  although  the  rocks  in  the  two  areas  were 
being  accumulated  at  the  same  time,  yet  it  was  under  very  different 
circumstances,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  animal  life  in  the 
different  portions  of  it.  The  changes  in  passing  from  north  to  south 
are  very  sudden,  while  those  from  west  to  east  are  more  gradual : 
this  is  even  more  striking  if  we  also  take  in  the  rocks  farther  north- 
ward. If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Croagh  Moyle  to  Lough  Corrib,  the 
rocks  at  the  northern  end  are  the  Croagh  Moyle  conglomerates,  next 
are  the  Toormakeady  conglomerates,  with  the  fossiliferous  limestones 
at  their  base  (Caradoc-Bala  fossils),  and  immediately  south  of  them 
are  rocks  containing  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  fossils.  Along  a  line  from 
Mulrany,  on  the  north  side  of  Clew  Bay,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Killary  Bay,  the  rocks  exhibit  even  greater  peculiarities,  as 
shown  in  the  following  Table : — 

Mulrany. — Arenaceous  rocks  principally. 
Louithurgh  {north), — Bed  argUlaceous  shales. 
Louuhurgh  {iouth), — Bed  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 

rocks  interstratiffed. 
Creggaunhaun, — Oreen  and  grey  fossiliferous  rooks — 

(Wenlock  type). 
Mweelrea, — ^Bed  arenaceous  and  green  argillaceous — 

the  latter  fossiliferous  (Caradoc- 

Bala  types). 
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Obeat  East  and  West  Fault. 

Salrock, — ^Red  slates  (Fpper  Llandovery  fossils). 
Upper  Zauffk  Muck  Beds. — Llandovery  and  Wenlock  fossils). 
Loicer  Lough  Muck  Beds, — (Caradoc-Bala  fossils). 
Gowlaun  Beds, — (Llandovery  and  "Wenlock  fossils). 

As  to  the  Dingle  promontory,  Co.  Kerry,  althongh  outside  the  pro- 
>  ince  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rocks  were  bo^  of 
the  **  grey  and  green"  and  of  the  **  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone"  types, 
and  that  in  the  Anascaul  beds  there  are  fossils  of  Caradoc-Bala  spe- 
cies.^ Of  the  other  groups,  the  Smerwick  beds,  which  are  strati- 
^aphically  the  oldest  of  the  continuous  sequence,  are  of  **  Lower  Old 
lied  Sandstone"  type,  and  unfossiliferous  ;  while  above  them  are  the 
p^rey  and  green  fossiliferous  Ferriter*s  Cove  series,  and,  higher  up,  the 
Croagh  Marhin  series,  which  are  a  combination  of  both  types ;  some 
beds  being  light-coloured  and  fossiliferous,  the  fossils  being  for  the 
most  part  of  Ludlow  species,  while  over  all  come  the  typical  reddish 
arenaceous  Dingle  beds. 

A  risunU  in  the  original  Report  gave  the  relations  between  the 
different  areas  of  the  Silurian  and  underlying  rocks. 


An  Epitoke  of  the  Results  of  the  Ikquiet. 

Relations  between  the  Silurian  ('*  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  ")  and  the 

underlying  and  overlying  Strata. 

Pomeroy, — In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  the  rocks  of  the 
"Red  arenaceous"  type  seem  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  rocks  of 
the  **  Pomeroy  series"  (Cambro-Silurian),  which  they  seem  to  overlap; 
north-westward,  the  rocks  adjoining  them  are  metamorphosed  Cam- 
brians ;  and  southward  they  are  overlain  unconformably  by  Carbo- 
niferous sandstones. 

Six-mile- Cross. — To  the  N.  E.  of  this  village,  about  a  mile  N.  W. 
of  Carrickmore,  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  lies  against  granite 
rocks  of  Silurian  age ;  while  about  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Canickmore, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Camowen  river,  there  appears  to  be  under  tkem 
an  outlying  mass  of'  rocks  of  the  "  Pomeroy  series."  Some  of  these 
"  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstones"  are  of  the  "  Red  arenaceous"  type,  in 
which  there  are  subordinate  limestones  and  greater  or  less  ^ck- 


^  Jukes  and  Da  Noyer  have  classed  these  beds  as  Silurians :  but  after  more 
recent  research  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  M^^Henry  that  he  suspects  that  they 
ought  to  be  classed  as  Cambro- Silurians;  this  was  also  Griffith's  daasificatiozi, 
but  solely  on  fossil  evidence. 
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nesses  of  the  rocks  of  the  "  grey  and  green"  type.  Some  of  the  lime- 
stones are  prohably  fossiliferous.  In  the  country  N.  W.  of  Six  mile- 
Cross  the  Silurians  appear  to  lie  directly  on  the  metamorphosed 
Cambrians. 

LUbeUaw, — Here  rocks  of  the  "  Red  arenaceous"  type  lie  uncon- 
formably  on  Cambro-Silurians,  while  they  are  overlain  tmconformably 
by  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Drumthatnbo, — ^The  Silurian  rocks  near  this  place  are  of  both  the 
"  Red  arenaceous''  and  the  "  grey  and  green  "  types.  They  probably 
lie,  as  at  Lisbellaw,  on  Cambro-Silurian,  but  their  base  is  not  exposed. 
They  are  overlain  unconformably  by  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Curlew  Mountains. — The  rocks  here  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
latest  Silurians  in  N.  E.  Connaught,  and  to  be  on  a'  higher  geological 
horizon  than  the  rocks  of  Drume^ambo ;  also  than  those  to  the 
westward,  "N.  W.  of  Ballaghaderreen.  They  are  principally  of  the 
"  Red  arenaceous"  type,  although  to  the  N.  W.  of  Lough  Key  the  top 
of  the  ''grey  and  green"  rocks  is  seen.  They  are  overlain  uncon- 
formably by  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Ballaghaderreen, — To  the  westward,  and  north-westward  of  Bal- 
laghaderreen, rocks  of  the  '*  Red  arenaceous  "  type  lie  unconformably 
on  metamorphosed  rocks,  which  may  be  of  either  Cambrian  or  Cambro- 
Silurian  age.  In  the  rocks  of  the  ''Red  arenaceous"  type  is  a  mass 
of  grey  and  green  rocks,  containing  fossils  of  Silurian  and  Caradoc- 
Bala  types.  The  rocks  of  the  "  grey  and  green  "  type  evidently  con- 
stitute only  an  inlier  in  the  others,  similar  to  those  near  Six-mile- 
Cross;  except  that  in  the  last,  fossils  have  not  as  yet  been  found. 
The  Silurians  are  overlain  unconformably  by  Carboniferous  rocks. 

CroaghJfoyle. — ^Here  the  rocks  all  belong  to  the  "Red  arenaceous" 
type;  being  principally  conglomerates,  although  in  one  place  at 
least  there  is  below  them  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and 
sandy  shales.  They  lie  unconformably  on  metamorphosed  Cambrians 
or  Cambro-Silurians,  while  they  are  overlain  unconformably  by  Carbo- 
niferous rocks. 

Mulrany. — Here  are  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales  be- 
longing to  the  "  Red  arenaceous "  type,  lying  unconformably  on 
metamorphosed  Cambro-Silurians,  and  overlain  unconformably  by 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

Clare  Island, — Although  the  rocks  here  belong  to  the  "Red 
arenaceous "  series,  there  is  in  them  a  considerable  thickness  of  red 
slates  or  shales.  They  lie  unconformably  on  metamorphosed  Cambro- 
Silurians. 

LowMwgh, — Here,  as  in  Clare  Island,  red  slates  and  shales  appear 
in  the  rocks  of  the  "  Red  arenaceous"  type,  especially  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  area,  where  they  are  of  considerable  thickness ;  while 
in  the  southern  part  they  are  interstratified  with  sandstone  and  con- 
glomeritic  rocks.  The  rocks  of  part  of  this  area  lie  unconformably  on 
metamorphosed  Cambro-Silurians,  while  the  rest  are  brought  down  by 
a  fault  against  metamoi*phosed  Silurians. 
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Creggaiunbaun, — In  the  greater  part  of  this  aiea  the  rocks  are 
metamorphosed.  Those  that  are  unaltered  are  of  the  '^  grey  and 
green  "  type,  and  yield  fossils  of  Wenlock  and  Upper  LUndovery 
types.  They  lie  unconformahly  partly  on  metamorphosed  and  paiUy 
on  unaltered  Cambro-Silurians. 

Mweelrea  Mountains. — ^The  rocks  here  are  partly  of  the  **  Bed 
arenaceous"  type  and  partly  of  the  **  grey  and  green''  type :  the  two 
types  in  places  are  intermingled.  In  some  of  the  grey  and  green 
beds  there  are  fossils  principally  of  the  Caradoc-Bala  species.  They 
lie  unconformahly  on  metunorphosed  and  unaltered  Gambro-Silu- 
rians. 

Formnamore  Mountains. — These  rocks,  although  on  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  as  those  of  the  Mweelrea  Mountains,  are,  for  the  most 
party  of  the  '*  grey  and  green"  type,  but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in 
them.  They  lie  unconformahly  on  metamorphosed  Cambro-Silurians, 
and  are  capped  by  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Toormaksadg  Mountains. — Here  a  second  change  takes  place ;  the 
rocks,  although  a  continuation  of  the  last,  being  nearly  altogether 
massive  red  conglomerates ;  but  at  their  base  are  lunestones  and  taSs, 
canTing  fossils  of  Caradoc-Bala  types.  They  lie  unconformahly  on 
metamorphosed  and  unaltered  Cambro-Silurians ;  while,  like  the  rocks 
of  the  Formnamore  Mountains,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  uncon- 
formahly on  them. 

TVaet  of  Country  between  Cony,  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  Cuifin^  on 
the  Atlantic. — The  rocks  here  are  separated  from  those  of  Mweelrea, 
Formnamore,  and  Toormakeady,  by  a  great  nearly  £.  and  W.  fault, 
with  a  downthrow  to  the  southwaz^s.  They  are  nearly  altogether  of 
the  *'  grey  and  green"  type,  but  with  them  are  associated  remarkable 
subordinate  sets  of  beds  of  the  ''red  arenaceous"  type.  The  upx>er- 
most  beds,  **  Salrock  slates,"  belong  to  the  latter,  and  have,  as  their 
characteristic  fossil,  one  of  an  Upper  Llandovery  type ;  while  lower 
down  various  types  of  fossils  are  intermingled^-one  zone  carrying 
fossils  of  Caradoc-Bala  species.  These  rocks  lie  unconformahly  on 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  Cambro-Silurian  and  Cambrian  ages,  while 
they  are  covered  unconformahly  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Dinyle  Promontory. — ^The  rocks  {Anaseaul  beds)   that  are    sup- 

Josed  to  be  the  oldest  in  this  district  contain  Caradoc-Bala  species. 
ukcs  and  Du  Noyer  classed  them  as  Silurians,  while  Griffith  and 
M'^Henry  would  put  them  among  the  Cambro-Silurians.  Of  the  rocks 
forming  a  continuous  sequence,  the  lowest  {Smsrwick  beds)  and  the 
highest  {Dingle  beds)  are  of  the  ''red  arenaceous"  type;  the  rocks  in 
the  intermediate  groups  are  of  mixed  types,  the  "  grey  and  green"  type 
predominating.  The  base  of  the  rocks  of  the  sequence  is  not  seen ; 
while  on  the  Dingle  beds  the  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  unconformahly. 

Glengariff  Grits. — These  rocks  are  principally  of  the  "  red  arena- 
ceous" type ;  their  base  is  not  exposed;  while  on  them  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  rest  conformably  in  the  country  to  the  southward  (West 
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Cork),  and  unconfonnaMy  in  the  country  to  the  N.  E.  (sonth-east 
Kerry  and  north-east  Cork). 

Commeraghs  (  Waterfori). — In  these  mountains  are  conglomerates 
very  similar  to  those  of  Toormakeady  and  Croagh  Moyle,  which  were 
supposed  hy  Kelly  to  he  of  similar  age.  They  are  possihly  the  littoral 
accumulations  of  the  Silurians  of  West  Cork  (Glengariff  grits).  They 
rest  unconformahly  on  the  unaltered  Camhro- Silurians,  while  they 
seem  to  he  covered  unconformahly  hy  rocks  of  Carhoniferous  age. 

SlLlTRIAir  EUBITXS. 

These  rocks  and  their  associates  are  characteristic  of  the  ''Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  not  only  of  Ireland,  hut  also  of  Scotland.  The 
Lish  rocks  are  not  all  on  the  same  geological  horizon.  It  may  he 
possihle  that  they  are  the  results  of  two  periods  of  active  vulcanicity, 
and,  for  the  present  classification,  it  may  he  supposed  such  was  the 
case,  and  that  they  hclong  to  two  difEerent  zones. 

Upper  Eurite  Zone, 

ISntona  District. — ^Eurites,  tufEs,  and  calcareous  rocks,  at  Altmore 
and  N.E.  of  Fintona.  The  eurites  and  limestones  eastward  of  Six- 
mile-Cross  seem  to  he  older  than,  while  the  eurites  near  Ballygawley 
seem  to  he  of  the  same  age  as,  those  eastward  of  Six-mile-Cross. 

Curlew  Mountain  District, — TnSs  and  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
country  hetween  Loughs  Key  and  Gara.  Near  Ballaghaderreen,  eurites, 
tufPs,  and  limestone. 

North-west  Qalway, — ^The  hed  of  eurite  in  the  ''  Salrock  slates " 
of  the  hills  south  of  Leenaun ;  limestones  at  Demasliggaun  and  Kossroe ; 
and  the  newer  eurites  in  the  Kilhride  promontory  (Lough  Mask). 

West  Kerry, — Eurites  and  tuffs,  Valencia  Harhour. 

East  Kerry, — ^Eurites  and  tuffs  of  Olenflesk,  Lough  Oitane,  and 
the  Horse's  Glen  (Mangerton). 

Lower  JEurite  Zone, 

Croagh  Moyle  District. — ^The  limestones  at  the  hase  of  the  Silurians. 

Toormakeady  District. — ^Eurites,  tuffs,  and  limestones,  at  the  hase 
of  the  conglomerates. 

Formnamore. — ^Eurites  at  the  hase  of  the  group. 

Zouyhna/ooey, — ^Eurites  and  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Loughna- 
fooey;  oldest  eurites  and  tuff  of  the  Kilhride  promontory  (Lough 
Uask) ;  eurites  of  Binavore  (Maum  Yalley). 

Mweehrea  District, — ^Eurites  at  the  hase  of  the  Silurians. 

Culfin, — ^Eurites  of  Benchoona  and  of  the  hills  to  the  eastward. 

Dingle  Promontory. — ^Eurites  and  tuffs  in  the  ''Eerriter's  Cove 
series." 
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NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PRESS. 

From  Glashagh,  the  valley  adjoining  Lord  Belmore's  quarry,  Mr. 
Thomas  Plunkett,  M  E.I.A.,  has  sent  me  a  piece  of  a  lossiliferoiLs 
boulder  of  a  greenish  argillaceous  rock.     This  rock  is  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  rocks  of  the  ''  Fomeroy  series/'  and  contains  fossils  com- 
mon  therein ;  but  it  is  also  similar  to  some  of  the  green  aigillaceous 
rocks  of  Tanderagee.     In  these,  however,  no  fossils  have  been  found 
as  yet.     The  principal  fossil,  LepUena  sertca^  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic fossils  of  the  Toormakeady  Silurians,  and  therefore  it  may  possi- 
bly occur  in  the  Tanderagee  '*  grey  and  green  beds."     The  boulder 
could  scarcely  have  come  from  the  Fomeroy  area,  as  the  driftage  from 
that  was  towards  the  south ;  but,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  there 
may  possibly  be  an  outlying  exposure  of  these  rocks  to  the  north  of 
this  place ;  while  it  is  also  possible  that  the  **  Glashagh  fault"  may 
bring  up  the  rocks  of  the  "  Fomeroy  series "  under  the  drift  of  the 
valley. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate   ZYI.,  Fig.  1. — Hap  of  the  Pomeroy  area,  showing  the  probable  extent 

01  the  rocks  of  the  **  Pomeroy  series ''  and  some  of  the 
eruptiye  rocks  of  tlio  Altmoro  district. 
„  Fig.  2. — ^Affhaisd  section,  showing  the  probable  nnoonformability 

between  the  rocks  of  the  "  rcmeroj  series  '*  and  Uta 
**  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone." 
,,  Fig.  3. — Glenbeg  section,  showing  the  rerened  position  of  the 

eurites  and  tuffs. 
„  Fig.  4. — Shane  Baniagh*s  Sentry-boz,  sectioD  of  the  enxitea,  tuffs, 

and  associated  rocks. 
,,  Fig.  6. — Sections  showing  the  relations  hetween  the  Silurian  nxsks 

of  Louisburgh,  Croggaunbaun,  Mweelrea,  Salrock,  and 
Lough  Muck. 
Plate  XVII. — Longitudinal  section  indicating  the  original  position  of  the  rocks 

in  the  Silurian  basin  between  Claro  Island,  Co.  Majo, 
and  Cushendun,  Co.  Antrim.    The  probable  outline  of 
the  floor  of  the  sea  is  indicated,  while  the  faults  that 
have  since  shifted  it  aro  left  out. 
, ,  Sections  showing  the  rolations  between  the  beds  in  the  Mweelrea 

and  Partrj  Mountains  with  those  to  the  north  inCroa^ 
Moyle. 
ty  Three  series  of  vertical  sections :  one  showing  the  sections  at  the 

principal  points  in  the  main  longitudinal  sections; 
another  of  tiie  principal  sections  in  the  lonfitadinal 
section  from  Mweelrea  to  Croagh  Moyle ;  and  the  thiid, 
the  sections  along  the  cross  seotiona  from  Culfin  to 
Louisbuigh  (fig.  6,  Plate  XYI.). 
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LXXI. — Pbshhinabt  Eepobt  on  the  Embbyologt  of  the  MAHHALUir 
MuscuLAB  System.     By  B.  C.  A.  WnmLE,  B.A. 

[Read,  June  27,  1881.] 

The  subject  of  the  development  of  the  mnscnlar  system  is  one  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time  received  very  little  attention.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  extremely  scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
Papers  by  Oeorg  Huge,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Cunningham,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigations,  for  which  I  received  last  year 
a  grant  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  I  have  made  a  large  number 
of  microscopic  sections  of  the  manus  and  pedes  of  several  puppies 
(foetal)  of  the  tenth  day.  I  have  also  made  sections  of  the  manus  and 
pedes  of  human  embryoes  of  various  ages.  In  this  preliminary 
Report  I  purpose  giving  a  short  description  of  the  condition  observed 
in  the  manus  and  pes  of  the  foetal  puppy  of  ten  days. 

Pes. — Commencing  at  the  distal  extremity,  the  tendons  of  the 
l9exor  brevis  digitorum  (perforatus)  are  seen  attached  to  the  three 
central  digits,  and  perforated  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  (peiforans).  The  bones  at  this  point  of  section  are  of  a 
somewhat  rounded  shape,  flattened  on  their  plantar  aspect. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  proximal  extremity,  the  point  of 
section  passes  through  the  four  digits,  to  which  the  same  flexor 
tendons  are  attached ;  whilst  two  slips  of  tendon  from  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  or  brevis  are  to  be  observed  on  the  dorsum  of  each 
of  the  three  outer  toes. 

A  section  through  the  centre  of  the  metacarpal  bones  presents  the 
following  points  for  observation : — 

Bones, — ^There  is  much  less  space  between  the  three  middle  meta* 
carpal  than  between  these  and  the  first  and  fifth.  The  latter  two 
also  are  of  a  much  more  regularly  circular  shape  than  the  others. 

Tendons, — On  the  dorsal  aspect  slips  connecting  the  extensor 
tendons  with  the  bones. 

On  the  plantar  aspect  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Museles.— The  interossei  are  aU  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot, 
and  are  of  the  normal  number  and  distribution.  The  fibres  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum  are  visible,  cut  transversely.  The  flexor 
brevis  hollucis  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  are  also  to  be  seen. 

A  section  through  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  metacarpals 
shows — 

Banes. — The  three  middle  metatarsals  are  very  dose  to  one 
another.  The  first  and  fifth  are  closer  to  the  remaining  ones  than  in 
the  previous  section.  The  shape  of  the  first  and  fiffii,  instead  of 
being  round,  is  now  spade-like,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  like  the  ace 
of  spades  in  shape.    Cartilages,  subsequently  to  ossify  into  sesamoid 
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bones  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexors,  are  observable  on  the  plantar 
aspect  of  these  two  metacarpals. 

Tendons. — ^Those  of  the  long  flexors  are  to  be  seen. 

Muscles. — Interossei  occupying  the  same  positions  as  in  the  pieTions 
section.  Fonr  lumbricales  are  also  present,  situated  near  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Maitus. — Sections  passing  through  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
manus  present  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  those  taken  from  the  pes. 
The  tendons  of  the  perforating  and  perforated  muscles  lie  in  the  same 
position  in  both. 

A  section  taken  through  the  first  phalangeal  joint  shows  the 
cartilages,  which,  by  subsequent  ossification,  become  sesamoid  bones 
in  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  most  instructiye  section  of  the  manus  is  one  taken  through 
the  centre  of  the  metacarpus.  Such  a  section  presents  the  following 
objects  for  observation : — 

Bones, — There  is  no  space  left  between  the  third  and  fourth 
metacarpals,  but  a  small  one  between  the  second  and  third  and  first 
and  second,  and  for  the  most  between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The 
three  central  metacarpals  are  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape.  The  fifth  is 
more  nearly  circular,  while  the  first  is  of  this  shape  (^ . 

Tendons. — ^The  slips  attaching  the  extensor  tendons  to  the  bones 
are  visible,  as  are  also  the  tendons  of  the  perforating  and  perforated 
flexors. 

Muscles. — The  following  are  observable: — Flexor  brevis  poUicis, 
flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  Three  lumbricales.  The  normal  inter- 
ossei are  present,  but  there  is  an  extra  interosseous  muscle  in  the 
interspace  between  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones.  This  also 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  situation,  the  normal  muscles  lying  to 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  metacarpals,  and  the  extra  one  between  the 
two  before  mentioned.  It  is  interesting,  as  pointing  to  a  possible 
original  symmetry  of  the  interossei  in  point  of  numbers ;  but  before 
laying  any  stress  on  this  point,  I  am  anxious  to  discover  whether  a 
similar  arrangement  obtains  in  other  canine  manus. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  lay  before  the  Academy  a  more 
extended  Eeport  of  my  investigations  on  the  human  manus,  which  I 
am  now  carrying  on. 

Having  lately  obtained  a  large  supply  of  materials,  in  the  shape  of 
human  foetus,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  n^e  a  tolerably  complete  exami- 
nation of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
Dr.  Macalister  for  materials  and  much  kind  assistance. 
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LXXIL  —  Ok  k  Relatiov  to  bk  establishei)  between  Coast-line 
IhxBcnoirs  eepbesentsd  by  Gkeat  Cibcles  on  the  Globe  and 
CERTAIN  Localities  in  Ettbope  mabxed  by  fbeciuency  of  Eabth- 
QT7AKES.  By  Joseph  P.  O'Reilly,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mining  and 
Mineralogy,  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

[Read,  November  14,  1881.] 

Fob  the  student  of  Geology  no  phenomena  of  Nature  present  a  wider, 
more  interesting,  or  more  important  field  of  study  than  Earthquakes. 
So  sudden,  so  terrible  in  their  efPects,  so  difficult  to  observe,  so  mys- 
terious in  their  causes  (even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  know- 
ledge), and  therefore  so  insufficiently  studied,  every  branch  of  science 
can  find  in  them  matter  for  observation  and  study  second  to  none  in 
importance.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  a  complete,  continuous, 
and  systematic  record  of  such  events  would  be  deemed  indispensable 
for  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  such  a  record  we  possess 
in  Mallef  s  Report  and  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  up  to  1850,  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Association,  but  for  the  subsequent  years  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  continuous  catalogue  in  English,  such  as 
those  of  Professors  Perrey  and  Fuchs  in  France  and  Germany. 

That  this  is  really  a  want  must  be  evident  from  the  interest  excited 
by  the  increasing  frequency  and  intensity  of  earthquakes  in  Central 
Europe,  by  the  manifest  desire  to  collect  more  precise  and  extended 
information  as  regards  their  occurrence,  and  by  the  admitted  in- 
sufficiency of  the  theoretical  views  in  vogue  as  regards  their  causes. 

The  records  of  Professors  Perrey  and  Fuchs,  with  difficulty  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  are  yet  of  the  greatest  value,  and  their  exami- 
nation suggests  the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of  bringing  into 
more  intimate  relationship  earthquakes,  as  phenomena,  which  are 
apparently  quite  independent,  and  have  up  to  the  present  been  only 
brought  into  connexion  from  the  point  of  view  of  contemporaneity. 

Yet  the  dependency  existing  between  volcanic  action  and  earth- 
quakes is  fully  admitted;  moreover,  there  is  recognised  a  well- 
established  connexion  between  volcanoes  and  great  lines  of  jointing, 
more  especially  sea  coast-lines.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  similar  connexion  may  be  found  to  exist  between  these  and 
earthquakes — that  is  to  say,  sea  coast  directions  and  lines  of  main 
jointing  being  recognised  as  tiie  loci  of  volcanic  actions,  so  evidently 
connected  with  earthquakes,  should  there  not,  consequently,  exist 
some  relation  between  these  same  directions,  as  representing  lines  of 
main  jointing  and  localities  markedly  affected  by  earthquakes,  far 
apart  though  they  may  be  geographically? 

In  the  present  memoir  I  endeavour  to  establish  such  a  connexion, 
parting  from  the  Theory  of  Coast-lines  Correlation,  submitted  to  the 
British  Association  in  1878  (Dublin),  and  subsequently  published  by 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  its  Transactions  (November,  1 879).   In  that 
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memoir^  I  endeayoared  to  show  that  the  directioii  of  coast-lines  in 
general  is  mainly  due  to  jointing ;  that  this  must  be  dependent  on  the 
mineralogical  constitution  of  the  rock  or  roeks  in  which  it  is  developed ; 
that  this  constitution,  yariable  at  surface,  must  change  in  depth  ;  and 
in  so  far  as  we  have  an j  knowledge  of  it  for  great  depths,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  that  of  the  trap-rocks  or  basfdts;  that  these,  when  in 
great  masses,  frequently  present  a  columnar  structure,  acquired  by 
contraction ;  that  the  predominating  angles  of  the  prisms  formed  are, 
as  observed  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  of  110^,  70%  40^,  and  angles 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  these.  I  further  argued  that  secular 
contraction  is  admittedly  going  on  in  the  crust  and  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  only  locally,  and  therefore  unequally ;  that  there  are 
being  formed  continuously  in  the  earth's  crust  points  of  maximum 
tension ;  that  when  rupture  and  consequent  local  contraction  take 

Slace,  there  are  produced  planes  of  rupture  or  joints,  which  necessarily 
ivide  off  and  limit  a  certain  extent  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  give  rise 
to  polygonal  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  these  planes  or 
joints  being  developed  in  massive  rock,  presumably  of  the  nature  of 
basalts,  and  of  very  great  thickness  and  extent,  give  rise  to  polygonal 
or  prismatic  forms,  presenting  angles  such  as  those  observed  in  baralts ; 
that  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  certain  angles  these  must  repeat 
themselves,  and  give  rise  to  directions  of  planes  of  jointing  whic^  at 
intervals  are  simUar ;  and  consequently,  that  prolongmg  on  the  earth's 
surface  a  system  of  jointing  along  which  contraction  towards  the  centre 
has  taken  place,  this  system,  marked  by  its  direction,  should  reoccur 
at  intervals,  and  show  a  connexion  or  correlation  with  other  directions 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  predominating  angles  already  men- 
tioned. 

This  theory  was  supported  by  examples,  and  subsequently  by  the 
determination  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  jointing  observable 
about  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  which  I  showed  to  have  manifest  relations 
with  the  directions  of  the  neighbouring  coast-lines,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  submitted.* 

Such  a  theory,  however,  requires  repeated  and  very  direct  proofs 
before  it  can  claim  acceptance.  If  well  founded,  it  should  admit  of 
being  pushed  to  its  logical  consequences,  and  such  I  take  to  be  the 
connexion  which  I  propose  to  establish  between  coast-line  directions 
(or  their  correlated  lines  and  parallels)  and  localities  noted  for  their 
earthquakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  earthquakes,  whatever  their  origin^  must 
bring  into  play  the  systems  of  Assuring  and  jointing  which  have  existed 
in  the  locality,  tending,  however,  to  modify  them  and  to  iucrease  their 
extent  and  number. 


>  ''  On  the  Prismatic  FormB  of  a  Group  of  Basalts,  Giaiit's  Causeway.*'  (£ot. 
Irish  Acad.  Transactionty  yol.  zxvi.,  part  22,  Not.  1879.) 

'  "  On  the  Directions  of  the  Main  Lines  of  Jointing  obserrable  in  the  "BUxks 
about  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  their  Belations  with  tiie  adjacent  Coast-lines.*'  (Bot. 
Irish  Acad.  Froceedingg,  vol  iii.,  ser.  ii..  No.  6,  Dec.  1880.) 
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Now,  asBnming  as  admitted,  Firstly,  the  coimexioii  between  toI- 
canio  action  and  earthquakes;  Secondly,  the  connexion  between 
volcanic  action  and  coast-line  directions ;  and  Thirdly,  the  connexion 
between  coast-line  directions  and  main  systems  of  jointing,  there 
should  be  a  connexion  existing  between  these  coast-line  directions  and 
localities  wherein  earthquake  action  manifests  itself. 

If,  therefore,  the  earthquake  records  for  a  series  of  years  be  taken, 
and  the  localities  mentioned  be  noted  on  a  map ;  if,  furthermore,  the 
coast-line  directions  traced  by  me  d  priori  on  the  globe  be  also  laid 
down  on  this  map,  there  should  (if  my  theory  be  well  founded)  be 
apparent  some  relation  between  the  earthquake  localities  and  these 
directions  or  their  correlated  lines. 

It  is  this  test,  applied  to  the  map  of  Europe,  which  I  now  submit 
for  consideration,  carried  out  by  marking  the  |earthquake  localities 
noted  in  the  records  of  Mallet,  Ferrey,  and  Fuchs  down  to  1880. 

In  thus  marking  the  localities  mentioned,  I  was  unable  to  distinguidi 
between  intensity  and  frequency  of  occurrence,  except  by  hatching 
districts  over  which  shocks  have  extended,  and  rehatching  or  cross- 
hatching,  to  mark  the  reoccurrence  of  the  earthquake  under  the  same 
conditions.  For  single  localities,  however,  a  simple  round  or  small 
circle  in  red  indicates  that  they  have  been  cited  as  having  suffered  at 
least  one  shock. 

Ko  such  map  has  been  before  prepared,  and  the  present  one  must 
be  judged  rather  as  an  essay  than  as  a  complete  work.  If  intensity  and 
frequency  could  be  represented  on  such  a  map,  very  interesting  rela- 
tions would  certainly  be  established  thereby.  If,  moreover,  such  map- 
ping could  be  done  on  a  globe,  still  more  remarkable  results  might  be 
expected  to  follow. 

An  examination  of  the  map  shows  that  as  the  localities  are  multi- 
plied, so  does  their  tendency  to  develop  into  certain  lines  become  more 
marked ;  and  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meagreness  and  incom- 
pleteness of  these  records  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or 
commencement  of  the  present,  and  on  the  other  the  shortness  of  historic 
time  as  regards  the  development  of  geognostical  phenomena,  the  results 
manifested  by  the  map  must  be  considered  as  dlstinctiy  pointing  to  a 
law  of  connexion  between  coast-line  directions  and  certain  earthquake 
districts  in  Europe. 

Of  the  localities  lying  in  Europe  and  around  the  basin  of  th,e  Medi- 
terranean, which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  marked  by  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes,  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  Adriatic  coast-lines. 

Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  triangular  space  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the 
80uth-east  by  the  Mediterranean  coast-Une  from  Marseilles  to  Qenoa 
and  the  prolongation  thereof  from  Genoa  to  Trieste,  and  on  the  north- 
east by  a  line  extending  from  the  Yosges  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Trieste.  (Tliis  triangular  space  takes  in  Switzeriand  and  part  of  the 
Tyrol.) 

The  Bhine  district,  extending  from  tlie  confines  of  Baden  and 
Switzerland  to  Holland  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
presenting  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  west  to  east. 

The  Saxony  district,  more  circumscribed,  but  perfectly  well 
marked. 

Various  districts  in  France,  particularly  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees. 

'Great  Britain. 

The  west  coast  of  Portugal. 

The  south-east  coast  of  Spain. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Outside  Europe  proper,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Mediterranean 
nd  Black  Seas : — 

Asia  Minor,  especially  the  west  coast  and  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  north  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Syrian  coast. 

The  line  of  the  Caucasus. 


As  explained  in  the  memoir  "  On  the  Prismatic  Forms  of  a  G^np 
of  Basalts,"  I  traced  on  the  globe  sixty-seven  coast-line  great  circles, 
correlated  by  certain  angular  relations,  and  of  these  great  circles  the 
following  traverse  Europe  and  the  adjacent  continents : — 

No. 

2.  East  Cape  Madagascar. 
8.  West  coast  of  Bead  Sea. 

4.  East  coast  of  Bed  Sea. 

5.  Coast  of  Syria. 

7.  "West  coast  of  Morocco.  * 

12.  Southern  boundary  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  United 

States. 

13.  East  coast  of  South  America. 

14.  North  coast  of  Africa. 

1 5.  West  coast  of  Portugal. 

16.  East  coast  of  England. 

23.  Caucasus  great  circle. 

24.  South-east  coast  of  Africa  (Sofala  coast). 
28.  Axis  of  Sumatra. 

32.  North-east  coast  of  Persian  Gulf. 

50.  Promontory  of  New  Ulster. 

51.  East  coast  of  Sweden. 

53.  East  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

52.  West  coast  of  Sweden. 

66.  South-west  coast  of  Australia. 
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I  have  now  to  show  in  what  relation  these  lines  stand. 

First,  with  the  localities  in  Europe  marked  by  earthquake  action ; 
and  secondly,  with  similar  localities  outside  Europe. 

In  discussing  the  first  point  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
those  lines  which  the  method  employed  in  recording  the  earthquakes 
on  the  map  has  brought  out  prominently  and  distinctly,  leaving  aside 
for  the  present  the  less  well-marked  lines  and  less  clearly-defined 
districts. 

The  following  may  be  pointed  out  as  such  well-marked  lines : — 

I. — The  Boundary  Line  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Po, — This  line  meets  the  coast-line  direction  "No,  13  (east  coast  of 
South  America)  at  Kovara,  making  with  it  an  angle  of  70^.  It  is 
very  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  along  its 
direction.  On  it  are  situated  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Eeggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Forli,  Eimini,  Ancona — all  frequently  cited 
on  account  of  their  earthquakes,  the  shocks  either  having  been  noted 
in  a  single  locality,  or  at  several  localities  along  the  line. 

Its  prolongations  north-west  and  south-east,  within  the  limits  of 
Europe  and  the  coast  of  Syria,  pass  through  many  localities  remarkable 
for  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  their  earthquakes.  Thus,  on  the 
north-west  it  traverses  Mount  St.  Bernard,  the  Bhone  at  Tournus,  the 
district  about  Tours,  and  cuts  the  coast-line  of  Finisterre  at  Landemau, 
an  earthquake  point.  Towards  the  south-east  it  practically  represents 
the  axis  of  the  Adriatic,  cuts  the  Albanian  coast  at  Durazzo,  the 
Thessalian  coast  at  Volo  (both  well  known  by  reason  of  their  frequent 
earthquakes),  traverses  the  Sporades,  cuts  Rhodes  at  its  northern  point, 
and  the  Syrian  coast  about  Ascalon,  crossing  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
southern  extremity. 

The  coast-line  between  Genoa  and  Massa  may  be  considered  as 
parallel  to  it,  and  roughly  the  coast-line  between  Pescara  and  Brindisi 
on  the  east  side  of  Italy. 

The  coast-line  from  Ancona  to  Pescara  may  be  considered  as  cor- 
related with  it  by  the  angle  40®,  as  also  the  coast-line  between  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro  and  Gulf  of  Santa  Euphemia. 

II. — Mareeillea,  Totdonj  and  Layhach  Line. — The  coast-line  direc- 
tion and  earthquake  locus  just  considered  meets  at  Parma  the  very 
remarkable  line  extending  from  Marseilles  and  Toulon  to  Laybach, 
over  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  well  marked  by  repeated  shocks, 
sometimes  local  only,  at  others  having  extended  along  the  whole  line. 
This  line  might  in  reality  be  considered  as  extending  to  Barcelona,  in 
Spain,  and  as  regards  correlation  may  be  taken  as  making  an  angle  of 
80°  with  the  east  coast  of  England  diirection  (No.  56). 

It  might  also  be  considered  as  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
Murcia  earthquake  zone,  which,  parting  from  near  Almeria,  is  drawn 
on  the  map  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  No.  6  (west  coast  of  Africa). 
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To  the  west  tills  ICaraeiUes-Laybach  line  cats  the  Spanish  coast  at 
Cadiz ;  to  the  east  it  passes  through  Hungary,  running  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  Balaton  Lake,  and  parallel  to  its  axis.  It  paaees 
at  Pesth,  runs  parallel  to  and  to  the  north  of  the  earthquake  line 
-which  extends  from  Eardzag  to  Szathmar  Nemeths.  It  there  meets 
the  earthquake  line  which  extends  from  Lemberg  in  Ghdlicia  to  Her- 
mannstadt  in  Transylvania,  making  with  ft  an  angle  of  about  70°. 

m. — East  Coast  of  Sardinia  Line, — At  Parma  the  two  last  de- 
scribed directions  are  intersected  by  another,  equally  well  marked— 
that  is,  the  line  represented  by  the  east  coast  of  Sardinia,  drawn  on  the 
map  at  80^  with  the  north  coast  of  Africa  (No.  14),  but  which  might 
also  be  considered  as  a  parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Sweden  direction 
(No.  61). 

This  east  coast  of  Sardinia  direction  passes  through  Elba,  mns 
parallel  to  the  Leghorn  coast-line,  passes  at  Parma,  between  which 
city  and  Leghorn  simultaneous  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  frequently 
occurred,  follows  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  touches 
in  its  extension  the  western  side  of  the  Saxony  earthquake  district. 

IV. — EoBt  Coast  of  Sweden  Direction,  —  This  direction,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  last  described,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  its 
characteristics  as  a  line  of  eartliquake  action. 

Its  correlation  with  the  great  circle  coast-Une  directions  is  40°  with 
No.  60  (Promontory  of  New  Ulster). 

That  portion  of  it  extending  from  Nordkoping  to  S^arlscrona  is 
well  marked  by  its  rectilineal  direction.  Farther  south  it  passes  at 
Prague,  Undine,  Bimini,  and  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  traversing  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  cuts  the  African  coast  at  Cape  Bon  and  at  Sfax. 
As  regards  this  portion  of  the  line,  it  may  be  remarked  that  up  to  the 
present  (23rd  July,  1881)  there  had  not  been  recorded  (inthelis^ 
consulted)  any  earthquake  as  having  taken  place  along  this  coast  of 
Tunis,  although  theoretically  the  extensions  of  the  coast-line  directions 
already  described  would  point  out  this  country  as  one  of  earthquake 
action.  Now,  owing  to  the  presence  of  scientific  observers  in  this 
country,  within  the  last  month  or  so  we  receive  intelligence  of  an 
earthquake  or  earthquakes  having  taken  place  in  and  about  the  Guli 
of  Gades ;  and,  furthermore,  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of 
the  country  is  volcanic.  I  cite  this  fact  to  show  how  those  lines  may 
be  interpreted  as  regards  districts  but  little  explored. 

The  section  of  this  line  between  Rome  and  Bimini  is  one  of  1^ 
best-marked  earthquake  lines  in  Italy,  while  the  section  between  Pola 
and  Briick  is  also  well  defined  as  a  direction  by  a  series  of  points  along 
which  shocks  have  been  continually  occurring.  Between  Palermo  and 
Naples  a  parallel  to  this  coast-line  direction  seems  to  be  marked  out 
by  earthquake  movements,  cited  as  having  extended  from  one  point  to 
the  other  (April  16,  1817). 
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VI. — PoUeastro-Nteastro  Coast-ltne  Directum, — The  fiouthem  w 
Calabiian  part  of  Italy  presents  two  coast-line  directions,  well  marked 
bj  earthquake  action,  the  one  represented  by  the  line  extending  from 
the  Onlf  of  Manfredonia  south-eastwardsy  the  other  by  the  Yal  de 
Diano  and  the  coast-line  on  to  Nicastro.  This  one  is  very  strongly 
marked,  and  distinctly  parallel  to  the  great  circle  direction,  south-east 
coast  of  Africa  or  Sof ala  coast  (No.  24). 

Vn. — East  Coast  of  England  Directitm, — ^A  very  remarkable  coast* 
line  direction  is  that  representing  the  east  coast  of  England.*  It  is 
correlated  with  the  great  circle  direction  No.  12  (Eiver  St.  Lawrence, 
or  southern  boundary  of  tertiary  formation.  United  States),  by  the 
angle  of  40^. 

As  shown  on  the  map  it  runs  parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Iceland, 
traverses  the  Ferroe  islands,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  main  island, 
runs  along  the  east  coast  of  Hoy  island  in  the  Orkneys,  touches  Scot- 
land at  Kinnaird's  Head,  runs  parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  England 
from  the  Pirth  of  Forth  to  the  Wash ;  passes  at  Bruges,  traverses  the 
well-marked  earthquake  district  which  extends  from  the  plateau  of 
Langres  by  Geneva  and  Savoy  to  Nice ;  traverses  Sardinia,  cutting  its 
coast-line  at  Gagliari ;  cuts  the  Tunisian  coast,  passes  at  Tunis,  and 
enters  Africa  proper  at  Jerba  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Gades. 

That  portion  which  extends  from  the  plateau  of  Langres  to  Nice 
only  partially  represents  an  earthquake  Hne,  although  Geneva,  Savoy, 
ana  Nice  may  be  considered  as  constituting  one ;  but  the  parallel  to 
this  coast-line  represented  as  passing  through  the  island  of  Elba  pre- 
sents a  well-defined  character.  Thus  parting  from  the  Shetland 
islands,  it  traverses  the  Zuider  Zee  at  Haiderwick,  and  marks  well  in 
its  extension  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bhine  valley  earthquake 
district.  The  central  axis  of  this,  which  may  be  taken  as  extending 
from  Gross  Gerau  to  Stuttgard,  is  parallel  to  it.  The  continuation  of 
that  axis,  from  Stuttgard  souUiwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Parma,  may 
also  be  taken  as  representing  a  line  of  earthquake  action,  though  not 
80  distinctly  marked  as  the  more  northerly  portion. 

Ym.—West  Coast  of  Africa  Coast-line  Direction  {No.  6).— This 
coast-line  direction  enters  Spain  at  the  Cabo  de  Gata,  passes  near 
Madrid^  cuts  the  Santander  coast  at  Santillana,  crosses  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  meets  the  Irish  coast  at  Cork — one  of  the  localities  in 
Irelandy  the  best  marked  as  regards  frequency  of  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes. Its  continuation  northwards  runs  along  the  west  coast  of 
Iceland,  and  practically  parallel  to  it.  As  an  earthquake  line  it  is  not 
Tery  remarkable  over  this  extent,  but  there  seems  to  be  developed  parallel 
to  it  a  Une  of  earthquake  localities,  extending  from  Tarbes  by  Bordeaux 
and  Nantes  on  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  through  the  Channel  islands. 
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This  line  is  very  distinctly  marked,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  axis 
of  a  zone  or  band  wbich  would  include  the  eastern  portion  of  Spain, 
the  western  half  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Iceland. 

IX. — The  Almeria  or  Mureia  Earthquake  Dietriet  may  be  considered 
as  correlated  with  this  line  by  the  angle  of  70^.  It  has  a  well-ma^ed 
direction,  and  its  extension  eastwards  represents  the  coast-lines  of 
lyiza  and  Majorca,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Corsica,  toaches  Elba, 
and  traverses  Italy  from  Piombino  by  Sienna  Arezzo  and  Urbino— 
points  well  marked  by  repeated  earthquake  movements. 

X. — South-east  Coast  of  the  Adriatic  {AUesio  to  AoUma). — This 
Hne,  of  no  great  extent,  yet  well  marked  as  regards  earthquake  move- 
ments, is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  its  parallel,  lying  between 
Bosnia- Serai  and  Ragusa,  has  been  cited  as  a  line  along  which  simul- 
taneous earthquake  action  has  taken  place  (June  27,  1869).  N'ow, 
this  line  may  be  considered  as  making  with  the  coast-line,  north-east 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  (No.  32)  an  angle  of  80^,  and  produced  defines  cor- 
rectly the  line  of  the  Danube  between  Waitzen  and  Essek,  along 
which  shocks  have  been  cited  as  having  occurred,  parallel  to  which 
there  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  line  of  earthquake  action  represented 
by  a  series  of  points  between  Kesskemet  and  Petervasara  in  Hungary. 

As  regards  the  coast-lines,  properly  so  called,  certain  of  them  are 
well  marked  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  and  succession  of  the 
points  at  which  thoy  have  been  noted.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
west  coast  of  Portugal,  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the  Syrian  coast,  the 
Adriatic  coasts,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  southern  coast  of  same  between  Samsun  and 
Trcbizonde.  The  northern  or  Cantabrian  coast  of  Spain,  so  markedly 
rectilinear  and  so  well  defined  by  the  great  circle,  No.  66  (south-^west 
coast  of  Australia),  is  not  cited  as  having  presented  remarkable  earth- 
quake movements;  yet  the  few  localities  cited  in  this  respect  are 
upon  this  great  circle.  Taking  into  consideration  only  those  more 
remarkable  coast-line  directions,  their  parallels,  and  certain  lines  cor- 
related therewith,  it  may  be  advanced  that  they  furnish  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  the  proposition,  that  between  certain  of  these  coast- 
line directions  and  localities  in  Europe  markedly  characterized  by  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  their  earthquakes,  there  exists  a  very  dis- 
tinct relation  of  direction,  and  that  this  relation  would  be  much  more 
distinct  were  our  earthquake  records  more  complete,  and  if  they  had 
extended  over  a  greater  period  of  time  than  that  corresponding  to  our 
chronology,  a  period  so  comparatively  short  so  far  as  geognostical  fac- 
tors are  concerned. 

Many  minor  proofs  of  parallelism  and  correlation  might  be  pointed 
out,  and  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  examination  of  a  map. 
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Thus,  examining  the  Ehine  valley  earthquake  district,  it  may  he 
ohserved  that  not  only  is  it  well  defined  on  the  west  hy  the  east  coast 
of  England  direction,  hut  that,  moreoyer,  the  locality  of  relatively 
greatest  intensity,  which  may  he  taken  as  corresponding  to  Gross 
Geran,  occurs  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  circle  direction,  Axis  of 
Sumatra  (No.  28),  with  the  parallel  to  ti^e  coast  of  England  passing 
through  Elha. 

Furthermore,  the  great  circle  direction  No.  66,  Promontory  of  New 
Ulster,  passes  somewhat  to  the  south  thereof  at  Strashurg  and  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  defines  sufficiently  the  northern  houndary  of  the  Saxony 
central  earthquake  district.  This  district  may,  indeed,  he  defined  as 
hounded  on  the  north-west  and  south-east  hy  this  great  circle,  and  a 
parallel  thereto,  and  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  hy  the  great 
circle,  east  Cape  of  Madagascar  (No.  2),  and  a  parallel  thereto.  This 
great  circle  (No.  2),  and  tiiose  representing  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
tiie  Bed  Sea,  are  very  characteristic  in  their  intersections,  and  all  pass 
through  Iceland,  and  would  suggest  a  possihle  connexion  hetween  the 
volcanic  and  earthquake  activity  of  that  island  and  localities  situated 
on  these  great  circle  directions.  Such  connexion  or  simultaneity  of 
action  at  points  of  a  coast-line  direction  wide  apart  is  demonstrated 
hy  the  repeated  occurrence  of  shocks  at  Grsechen  in  Switzerland  and 
Constantinople,  on  the  same  day  and  nearly  same  hour,  hoth  points 
being  situated  on  a  parallel  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (No.  32).  It  is  evidently  of  extreme  importance  to  follow  out 
these  relations,  since,  if  established  for  points  at  great  distances  on 
great  circle  directions,  every  new  relation  thus  established  between 
phenomena  apparently  isolated  and  unconnected  points  towards  a  law, 
and  would  be  of  a  nature  to  guide  physicists  as  to  the  localities  whereat 
seismographs  may  be  most  advantageously  established  for  observation. 

These  considerations  lead  up  to  the  examination  of  the  second  point 
which  I  proposed  to  consider,  that  is,  the  relations  to  be  established 
between  tiiese  coast-line  directions  considered  as  great  circles  and  loca- 
lities situated  outside  Europe,  and  noted  for  the  frequency  or  intensity 
of  their  earthquakes.  In  order  to  do  so  in  a  summary  manner  I  have 
detailed  the  points  through  which  these  great  circles  pass,  printing  in 
thick  type  the  known  earthquake  localities,  and  in  italics  those  known 
only  on  account  of  volcanic  action. 


No.  2.— KVST  CAPE  MADAGASCAR. 

Antxg<mil  Bay, 

Astone  and  Coemoledo  Islands. 

Abysalnia,  Near  Gondar. 

Nile,  ....  At  Syene,  First  Cataract,  Mineah. 

Kediterranean  Coast,       .  Arabs  Oulf . 

Oandla,      ....  Near  Cape  Sidero. 

Sporades. 

Bnbcsa  Taland,  (Twelve  miles  east  of). 

XUlodroml  Island. 
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BolMBkiai  . 


North  Oermany, 
Shetland  Islands, 
Paroe  Islands. 
Iceland,     . 


Betwen  Essek  and  Zombor,  Xohacs,  Fimfkii- 

ohen,  Balaton  Lake. 
Vienna. 


Ohemnits,  X^eipaiiri  Dresden. 

Elbe  Xonths. 
(Seyenteen  miles  Bouth  of). 

Tatna,  Jokoll,  and  north-west  point  o£ 

Hudson*!    Bay,  Cape   Churohill,   Winni^  and 

Deer  Lakes. 
Cape  Conception. 


Oregon  and  Oalifomia, 

Xarqnesas  Island. 

Ponmota  or  Low  Archipelago. 

Sabrina  Ijand. 

Kerquelaa  Limd,  .    (Thirty-thiee  miles  south  of). 


No.  3.— WEST  COAST  OP  RED  SEA. 


Afnca,         .... 
Khodes  and  west  ooast  of 

Asia  Xinor,   . 
Turkey, 
Serria. 


Bohemia,   . 
SUesU, 
Prussia, 
Denmark, 
Shetland  Is., 
Faroe  Is. 
Iceland, 
Oreenland. 
Oanada, 
TTtah, 

Califomian  Ooast, 
Xarqnesas  Is. 
Paumota  Group. 
Adelie  Land. 
Sabrina  Land, 
Bourbon  Is., 


M  akdishu,  Somali  Coast,  Kile  Xonths,  DamiettA. 

Samos,  Xytelene. 

Kara  Su.  R.,  Sofia. 

Ssevedin,  Buda-Festh,  Sreannits. 


GorUts. 

Berlin,  Potsdam. 

Bibe. 

Iierwiok. 

Tataa  Jokul,  and  north-west  point  of. 

Hudson's  Bay,  near  Port  Nelson ;  Winnipeg  Lake. 
Salt  Lake,  south-east  point  of. 
Catalan  Is. 


(Twenty-three  miles  east  of). 


Seychelle  Is. 
Gtdf  of  Aden, 
Arabia, 
Bed  Sea, 
Cyprus, 
Asia  Klnor, 


Sea  of  Xarmora. 
Wallachia. 


No.  4.— EAST  COAST  OP  RED  SEA. 


Berhera. 
Mocha. 

Fara&n  I».y  Head  of  Acuba  Gulf. 
Fifty  miles  west  of  C.  AmautL 
SouUi  Coast,  C.  Eiledonia,  Sources 
Twenty  miles  west  of  TTshak. 


ofXenaadsr, 
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Silesia, 

North  Germanj, 

Denmark. 

Shetland  Is., 

Iceland, 

Greenland. 

Canada, 


.    Debresln,  Karohan. 
Breslan. 

Landsberg. 

.     North  TTnst. 

Kressonaes,  Glamn  Jokol. 


California, 


Hudson's  Bay,  Norih-weBt  point  Labrador,  Winni- 
peg Lake. 
Course  of  River  Colorado,  Head  of  Gull  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Karqnesas  la.  and  Society  Is. 
Sabrina  Land. 
Adelaide  Land. 


No.  6.— COAST  OF  STEIA. 


Syrian  Ooast, 

Aaia  Xinor, 
Ciroassia, 
Caucasas,  . 


New  Siberia, 
North-east  Siberia, 
Alentian  la.. 
Sandwich  la.,    . 
Society  la., 
Africa, 


.,    Beyront,    Tripoli,    Antiooh,   lakan- 
deroon. 
Near  Sivas,  TTnieh,  Blaok  Sea  Ooaat. 

Idichelowski. 

Mount  Papnii,  near  Ekaterinodar. 

Near  Nyzni  Novogorod,  runs  parallel  to  the  course 

d  the  Volga  between  Tenatitin  and  Eaimishin. 
Head  of  Taimurski  Bay. 
Chaunskara  Bay,  C.  Alyastorski. 
Atcha  Is. 
Tani  la. 
Tahiti  Is. 
South-west  Coast,  St.  Helen's  Bay,  cuts  the  Equator 

at  26"*  £.  Long,  near  bend  westward  of  Congo, 

Jiile  (2nd  and  3rd  cataracts),  Egypt,  Keneh, 

Peninsula  of  Sinai. 


Spain, 


England, 


Nora  Zembla, 
Siberia, 


No.  7.— WEST  COAST  OF  MOROCCO. 

.  Guadiana  Uontha,  Albuera,  Caceres,  Palencia, 
Sidamanca,  Mts.  of  Europe,  Santander  Coast, 
Deva  E.  Valley. 

.  Loire  B.  Uouth,  St.  Male,  Oherbourff  Pro- 
montory. 

.    Brighton,  North  coast  of  Norfolk. 

.  Flekkifiord,  West  of  the  Naze,  SyUe  Fiord,  FaWjy 
oftheTanieM. 


Sea  of  Okhotsch, 

Amonr  K., 

Sagalin  la., 

Solomon  and  Santa  Cruz  I». 

New  Caledoniaj 

New  mater. 

South  Shetland, 

South  Georgia  Is. 

Africa, 


.    Jigansk,  on  the  Lena;    South-east  course  of  the 
R.  Lena. 

Shanter  Is. 

Mouths  of. 
.    Jeaao  la.,  north-east  point  of. 
.    Passes  between  them. 

South-east  point  of.  Loyalty  Is. 

C.  and  Mt.  Egmont,  Cooke*s  Sound. 


West  coast,  Bissagos  Is. ;  Morocco,  West  coast  from 
C.  Blanco  to  C.  Juby. 
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No.  12.— SOUTHERN  BOITNDABT  TERTIART  FORMATION,   UNTTED 

STATES. 


Gtdf  of  lC«xioo, 


Labndor, 

Ireland, 

Walasy 

BnfflAnd, 


Switeerland, 

Tyrol, 

Italy, 

Daltnattan  Ooast, 

Turkey, 


Syrian.  Ooast,    . 
Arabia, 
South  Pacific, 
Uexloo, 


Yictoria  Fort. 

Lake  Erie,  Buffalo,  Lake  Ontario,  Trenton,  B. 
St.  Ijawrence  (parallel  to  coorae  of),  Ottawa, 
Anticosti  Is.  (north- weet  point  of),  Kew  Bmna- 
wick,  Coast  of  the  B.  St.  lAwrenee. 

South  Coast,  York  Point,  Straito  of  BeUe-Iale. 

Shannon  Mouth,  Foynes. 

Sontli  Coast,  St.  Bride*s  Bay,  Oystermonth, 
Weeton-super-Kare. 

ICendip  Hills,  Southampton. 

Korth  of  Dieppe. 

Basle. 

Trent. 

Tenioe. 

Hersefforina  and  Xontenecxo. 

Uonastir,  North  of  Mt.  Olympus. 

Skyrofl,  Cos,  Bhodes. 

£1  Arish. 

Mt.  Siebam,  C.  Ouardafio. 

Pamuan  Is. 

West  Coast,  near  OnadalajaU;  C.  Conientes; 
Zacatecas  Territory. 


No.  1 4.— NORTH  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 


Oeuta, 
SicUy, 


Asia  Xinor, 
Cyprus, 
Ssrria, 
Persia, 

Beloochistan, 
India, 
Andernan  It., 
Ualaya. 
Borneo, 

Samba wa  Is., 
North  Australia, 


New  South  Wales, 
New  Ulster, 
Peru, 

Bouador,    . 
New  Granada, 
Madeira  Is., 


Alboran  Is.,  Ooast  of  Algiers. 
Ut.  Btna. 


South  Ooast  of,  Maleaso,  Saletkeh. 
North  of. 

Antiooh,  Aleppo. 
Ispahan. 

Khozdar,  Sheivan. 
Viziampatam. 
North  Sentinel. 

South-west  point  of. 

East  point  of. 

Cambridge  Gulf;  runs  parallel  to  south  coast  of 

Carpentaria  Bay. 
C.  Bypon. 
Bay  of  Islands. 

North*we8t  point  of,  Loja,  Loboe  Is. 
Santa  Rosa. 

Moreno,  Orinoco  R.  Mouths. 
St.  Laurence. 


Uoffador. 
Portugal, 
Spain, 
Ireland, 


Xo.  15.— WEST  COAST  OF  PORTUGAL. 

C.  St.  Vincent,  Iiisbon,  Oporto. 
Viffo,  Santiagro,  Corunna. 

.    Waterford,  Coast  of  Antrim. 
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Sootland,   . 
Faroe  Ib., 

Spittbergen, 

East  Siberia, 

Kigni  Xamtsohaika  Oocuit. 

Musquito  Group. 


Unll  and  Skye  Ib. 

.Eastern  group  of. 
Hackluyts  Headland. 
Nigui-l^olinsk. 


Vew  Hebrides, 

New  Mttnster, 
Liberia  (Africa), 
Sahara  (Africa], 


Southern  Group  of,  Tanna  la. 

C.  Foulwood  to  Ashburton. 

Monrovia  Town. 

Parallel  to  line  from  C.  Blanco  to  C.  Yerd. 


Xo.  16.— EAST  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 


Tarmontli,    . 
Faroe  Ib.,  . 
Greenland, 
Banow's  Straits,   . 
Canada, 


Sandwich  Ib., 

Enderby's  Land. 
Africa, 

Sardinia,    . 


PenUand  Head. 

Sunderoe. 

Scoresby's  Sound,  C.  York. 

Victoria  Land. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  North-west  point  of. 

Sitka  !«.,  Falls  of  R.  Francis. 

V  20'  to  the  east  of. 

EafiPraria   Coast,    R.    Untainyoona,    North-east 

coast  of  TonlB. 
Gaffllari,  Asinara  Is. 
Antibes,  Oliambery,  Dijon,  Laon,  Ohalons. 


No.  23.— CAUCASUS  MOUNTAINS. 


BalVsTi 
GKUf, 


Konntains    and 


Sea  of  Azof. 

Suuia, 

Oarpathlans, 


Holland, 
Sn^land, 


Ireland, 

West  India  Is., 

Central  America, 

OaDipaffO^Is.,  . 
Aukiand  /«., 
West  AxirtnUia,    . 

India, 
Outchls.,  . 
Afghanistan! 
Persia,  « 


Naphtha  Springs. 


Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Dnieper. 

North  side  of.  Eighteen  miles  south  of  Lublin. 

Berlin  and  Fotadam. 

Znirder  Zee,  Texel. 

North  coast  c^  Norfolk,  Nottinsrham,  Derby. 

Carnarvon  Promontory. 

Wioklow,  Shannon  (lower  course  of). 

Windward  Pass. 

Costa  Rica  and  Panama  frontier,  between  MomU 

Chirigin  and  ^eo  Blanco, 
Easter  Is. 
South  of. 
South-west  part  of  Seal  Is.,  "West  Coast,  Anow- 

smith  R.  Mouth. 
East  Coast,  Sadras. 

Surat,  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Hyderabad. 
Eelat. 
Nisapoor. 
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No.  24.— SOXTTH-EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA  (FBOM  SOFALA  BAY 

SOUTHWAKDS). 


Softda, 

Marian  and  Orotsttea  /t., 
South  Victoria^     . 
North  America,     . 

Oreenlaad, 

Europe,        • 


Italy, 


Africa, 


C.  Conientes. 

r  WMt  of. 

Cook's  or  Harrey's  I0.  Group. 

Queen  Charlotte  Is.,  Provost  Is.,  WellinisUm  Bay, 

Nortlx  DeTon  Is.  (C.  Horsborough). 
Melville  Bay,  DavVs  Sound,  Yemer  Mountains. 
Mouths  of  Weser  JEt.,  Uinden,  Hftxu>Ter,  Gkyfe- 

tlnflren,  Bamberg,  Norio  Aipa,  GamicAlps. 
Undine,  Oulf  of  Trieste,  Adriatic,  Pola  Coast, 

parallel  to  coast  between  G.  Folioestro  and  C. 

Santa  Euphemia,  Baailicata,  Cosenxa. 
East  coast  of  O.  of  Sidra,  East  coast  of  Tanganaika 

Lake. 


No.  28.— AXIS  OF  SUMATRA. 


Hioobar  Is. 

Baat  Ooaat  of  India, 

India, 

Caspian  Sea, 
Gauoaaus, 
Sea  of  Azof, 

Oari»athian  Xoontaina, 
ICoravia,    ... 


Bomlipatam. 

Mooltan,  Xjehree  Fort,  Gabol,  near  Gandahar. 

Karaboghaz  Bay,  Derbent. 

Bkaterinodar. 

Czemowicz. 

Hungary,  Keamak. 

Bohamia,  Ireslau. 

Odanwald,  Wurtabnrgr,  Woima. 


Bhlne, 

Vranoa, 

Jersey. 


West  India  la., 
South  America,     . 

Bonador  and  Granada, 

Kew  Zealand,   . 
Tasmania, 
Australia, 
Jaya  la.,     . 


Brittany,  Bouen,  Gaen,  C.  Ushant. 

About  2**  north  of. 

Spanishtown. 

Faragnana  Peninsula,   I<.  Maaoaybo,  Nev 

Ghanada,  ICadelin,  Bay  of  Choco. 
North-west  coast,  from  Bieneventura  Bay  to  C. 

Lorenz. 
South  point  of.  South-west  Cape,  Long  Is. 
North  ^oint  of. 

Coast-line  from  Geelong  to  Australian  Bight. 
South-west  point. 


No.  82.— NORTH-EAST  COAST  OF  PERSIAN  GULP. 


Enphrates  B.  Valley, 

AJeppo, 

Asia  Xinor, 

Sea  of  ICarmora, 

Turkey, 

Paltnatlap  Ooast, 

Italy, 


Guba  Is.,    . 
Hieuavagroa, 

New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,     . 
Australia, 
Laeadwe  Is, 
Arabia,         • 


Bagdad,  thirty  miles  south-west  of. . 

Head  of  Iskanderoon  Gulf. 

Taurus  Gbaln,  Konieh,  KarahissaT,  Bnmssa. 

GalUpoU. 

About  forty  miles  south  of  Sophia,  Boania  Serai. 

Zara. 

Fo  Biver  Valley,  Kantna,  Kilan,  Ghambery. 

Rhone,  at  I^yons. 

Buena  Bsperanaa  Bay. 

Near  the  Lake,  Leon. 

North  point  of  Long  Is. 

South  point. 

South-west  Promontory. 

Muscat  Coast. 
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No.  50.— PKOMONTORY  OP  NEW  ULSTER. 


C.  Maria,  Van  Diemen 
South  America,     . 

Nortli-weat  Afrioa, 
SiMtin, 


Riuraa, 
Siberia, 
Chinay 


Pataffonla,  Port  Santa  Cruz,  G.  Frio,  and  Coast- 
line to  Eflipirita  Santo. 

From  C.  Blanco  to  Mazagran. 

Onadalquiver  R.,  Berille,  Toledo. 

IHo  du  Midi,  Bagnlere  de  Bi^orre. 

Oantal,  Ohalons  sur  Shone. 

StrasbnTff,  Mannheim,  Heldelberi*,  Wnxts- 
bnrff,  BarznBtadt,  Weimar,  liOlpsUr,  Danzig. 

Und  Mountains,  Pas  Mer  Mountains. 

Course  of  Obi  at  Surgutoi,  Baokal  Lake,  Oudonak. 

Oorea,  Klnaln  la.,  Solomon  Is. 


No.  61.— EAST  COAST  OP  SWEDEN. 


Carlscrona,  Stockholm,  Oefle,  Hermoaand,  TTmea. 

North  Cape. 

Siberia,         ....    Tchaon  6.,  Amtschitka  Is.,  Alnstran  Is. 

Samoa  Is.,    ....     Ojolava  Is. 

Atlantic  Ocean,    .  .St.  Thomas  Is. 

Africa,  ....    Niger  Mouths  (parallel  to  Gaboon  Coast],  Tunla, 

C.  Bon  and  East  Coast. 
Ital^,  ....    Borne  to  Pesaro. 

Adnatic,       ....    Trieste  Coast  and  Gnlf,  TTndlne. 
Austria,         ....    Camle  Alps,  Stsnrla. 
Bohernla,    .... 
Prosaja. 


No.  63.— EAST  COAST  OP  NEW  ZEALAND. 


SabrinaLand. 

Marian  and  Crozetto  la 

South  Africa, 

Alfflers, 

Spain, 

Greenland,   . 

YanoouTer's  Is., 


C.  Vidal. 

Tlmencen,  HUat. 

Vera,  Loroa,  Madrid,  Bsonrlal,  C.  Ortu^. 

South-east  Coast,  Baffin's  Is.,  Chesterfield  Inlet. 

North  point. 


No.  62.— WEST  COAST  OP  SWEDEN. 


Qreenland, 

North  America, 

South  Victoria, 
Africa, 


Azdencaple  Inlet. 

Smyth's  Straits,  Alexander  Cape,  Great  Bear  Lake, 

Graham  Is. 
Mount  Brtbw, 
Sofala  Coast,  Lybian  Coast. 
Axis  of. 
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TMmatiis,    . 
New  Muntter, 
Oamhtar  la.f 
Central  Ameriea, 

Noith  America, 
Spain, 

Bardlnia,   . 
Sonthem  Italy, 
Oanila  Is. 
Bed  Sea, 
Arabia, 


South  point. 

From  Milford  Sound  to  Ashburton. 

Paumoa  Group. 

GKiataaiala,  Quiaaltenango  to  C.  Catoche. 

North-west  Coast. 

Florida  Point. 

Pyrenees,  and  Santander  Coast. 

Straits  of  Bonifacio. 

Oatanaaro. 

Head  of  Gulf  of  Acaba. 
South  Coast,  Dofar. 


These  details  show  that  the  great  circles  marked  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  in  connexion  with  earthquake  disturbances,  traverse  outside 
Europe,  countries  and  districts  more  or  less  markedly  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, or  Yolcanio  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  it  would  be  possible 
to  refer  to  such  great  circles  the  several  earthquakes  occurring  on  their 
directions.  This  would  be  a  first  method  of  grouping,  and  would  allow 
of  comparisons  as  regards  contemporaneity,  or,  what  is  of  equal  interest, 
regularity  of  interval  between  the  shocks  occurring  at  points  distantly 
removed. 

The  referring  of  earthquakes  to  great  circle  directions  would, 
furthermore,  facilitate  the  definition  of  those  large  extents  of  globe 
surface  affected  by  great  earthquakes,  such  as  that  of  Lisbon  in 
1755,  which  can  be  very  conveniently  defined  in  this  manner.  Such 
earthquakes,  and  indeed  many  others,  have  usually  been  represented 
as  extending  over  an  ellipsoidal  or  circular  space.  This  mode  of  defi- 
nition can  only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  limits  are  at  all 
accurately  determined,  the  surface  affected  usually  presents  a  polygonal 
form.  Thus  the  great  earthquakes  of  1811-13  are  marked  on  Berg- 
haus'  map  as  extending  over  a  triangular  space,  having  for  summits 
the  Azores,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  New  Granada,  that  is  to  say, 
a  polygonal  form  capable  of  being  defined  by  segments  of  great  circle. 

The  northern  side  of  this  triangle  corresponds  fairly  with  the  great 
circle  (No.  55)  axis  of  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  runs  from  Madeira  to 
Omaha  (Nebraska  State),  about  the  extent  of  that  side  of  the  triangle. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  correct,  and  would  be  convenient,  to  refer  and 
define  earthcjuakes  relatively  to  the  great  circles  along  which  or  near 
the  intersections  of  which  they  occur.  This  I  have  done  in  the  present 
memoir  for  the  Central  Saxony  earthquake  district,  so  remarkably 
connected  with  the  great  circle  directions  No.  50  and  No.  2,  and 
parallels. 

I  have  also  taken  the  records  for  1870-78,  and  referred  the  sac- 
cessive  earthquakes  to  great  circle  directions  with  very  interesting 
results ;  and  In  certain  cases,  where  the  limiting  points  are  given,  the 
concordance  of  the  boundaries  of  the  locality  affected,  with  the  coast- 
line directions  passing  thereat^  is  very  remarkable. 
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Of  tlie  lines  correlated  with  the  great  circles,  and  marked  on  the 
map,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : — 


Great  Circles. 


Lines. 


'Anf le  of 
Correlation. 


With  No.  6.  — Coast  of 
Byzia. 
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Axis  of  Cyprus,        .... 

Black  Sea  Coast,  Environs  of  Kerasnn 
and  Trebizonde,  .        .        .        . 

North-east  Coast  of  Black  Sea,  Cir- 
cassian Coast,      .... 

West  Coast  of  Caspian  Sea,  between 
mouths  of  Volga  and  Gulf  of 
Kama,         .        .        ■        •        . 

Volga  Course,  between  Tzaritzin  and 
Caspian  Sea,        .... 

Volga  Course,  between  Tzaritzin  and 


M  uourse, 
Kamishin, 


With  No.  16.— East  Coast 
of  England. 


With  No.  6.— West  Coast 
of  Africa. 
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With  No.  32.— North-east 
Coast  of  Parsian  Qulf  . 
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Ural    Range,    from    Shadmatra  [to 
Ekatermburg,      .        .        .        . 

Ural  Range,  north  of  Shadmatra, 

North  Coast  of  Lapland  and  Timan 
Range, 

East  Coast  of  Black  Sea,  between 
Anaklia  and  Fort  Santa  Nickolai, 


Catania,  Coast  of  Sicily,  and  West 
Coast  of  Gulf  of  Taranto,     . 


Murcia  Earthquake  Zone, 

Ebro  R.  Valley  Line  (an  Earthquake 
Line), 


Line  joining  Bosphonxs  and  South- 
east Coast  of  Crimea  (an  Earth- 
quake Line),        .        •        .        . 

South-east  Coast  of  Adriatic,  from 
^  Aolona  to  Alessio, 


40«. 
70°. 
70". 

Parallel  to. 
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Parallel  to. 

40°. 
Parallel  to. 

70^ 
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40^ 
70^ 

40^ 


70*. 
80°. 
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Great  Circles. 


Lines. 


Ai^lleof 
ConeUtkn. 


With  No.  Sl.^East  Coast 
of  Sweden. 


With  No.  62.— West  Coart 
of  Sweden. 


Coast  of  Tripoli,  from  Jerba  Is.  to 

C.  Mesurata.       ....  8(f . 

South  Coast  of  Gulf  of  Sidia,  frcmi 

Zafran  to  Kudia,         ...  80^. 

North-west  Coast  of  Gulf  of  Cabes,  .  4(f . 

line  joining    Ealibia    (Cape  Bon), 

Malta  and  Baica  Coast,      .  80*. 

South  Coast  of  Sicily,       .  .  7(r. 

South    Coast    of   Gulf   of   Finknd 

(Narva  Bay),       ....  70*. 

Southern   Shore    of    Lake   Faronri 

(Tunis), 70*. 


South  Coast  of  Crete, .      ...  70". 

Coast  of  Egypt,  from  Milhr  Bay  to 

GallaBay 70*. 

Axis  of  Euboea  Is.,  ....  40^. 

Axis  of  Lake  Wetter,  40". 

East  Coast  of  (Eland  Is.,  40". 

East  Coast  of  L.  Wener  and  Axis  of 

Porsanger  Fiord,                  .        .  40". 

General  direction  of  Eiolin  Moon* 

tains, 40". 
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LXXin. — A  Geouetrical  Bepbesentatiok  of  a.  Ststem  ov  Two 
BiNABx  Cubics  and  their  Associated  Forms.    By  W.  B«  Wbstropp 

BOBEBTS,  M.A. 

[Read,  Noyember  14, 1881.] 

I. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  iavest  with  a  certain  geometrical  meaning 
the  algebraic  forms  arising  in  a  system  of  two  binary  cubics,  that  is, 
to  construct  geometrically  points  which  shall  represent  the  linear,  qua- 
dratic, cubic,  and  quartic  covariants  of  the  system,  and  to  express  the 
Tanishing  of  invariants  by  geometrical  relations  connecting  such  points. 
We  may  consider  any  binary  quantic  as  derived  from  a  system  of  three 
surfaces  by  assuming 

X  =  4>i{xi  Xi),     r=  <^(ari  X2),     Z^  <^(dfi,  x^,     W^  <f>i{xiy  Xi\ 

equations  which  in  themselves  imply,  by  elimination  of  Xi  and  x^f  two 
fixed  relations  between  X,  F,  Z,  Wf  denoting  a  fixed  curve  in  space, 
while  the  given  binary  quantic,  equated  to  zero,  enables  us  to  obtain 
a  third  such  relation.  The  transformation  here  employed  is  one  in 
which  ^1,  ^,  ^,  ^4  are  cubic  functions  of  Xi  and  x%.  By  linear  trans- 
formation this  substitution  is  reducible  to 

X^x,\  T=x?X2,  Z=x^x^\   JF^x^, 

the  £xed  curve  in  this  case  being  evidentiy  a  twisted  cubic.  The 
equation  of  an  osculating  plane  of  the  curve,  the  parameter  of  the 
corresponding  point  of  which  is  Xi :  ^,  being  (Salmon's  Geometry  of 
Three  Dimensions,  Art.  368) 

Xxi*  -  3  YxiXi^  +  SZxi^Xi  -  xi^  jr=  0, 

the  parameters  answering  to  osculating  planes  through  any  point  0, 
the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  X',  Y\  Z*,  W,  are  given  by  the 
equation 

x^X'  -  3  F.  iTi*  J?!  +  ZZ.  ari«  jr,  -  xf  W  =  0, 

the  points  of  contact  lying  in  the  plane 

XW'-ZYZ'-^ZY'Z-  TFX'  =  0. 

But  this  plane  passes  through  0,  the  given  point.  To  any  plane, 
then,  corresponds  a  point  0,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  osculating 
planes  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  curve — a  point  which  plays  an 

2X2 
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important  part  in  the  following  investigation.  It  can  readily  be  shown 
that  if  a  point  O'  lie  in  the  plane  corresponding  to  a  point  0,  then 
0  lies  in  the  plane  correspondmg  to  (/,  and  the  line  joining  0  and  O' 
possesses  a  certain  invariant  relation  to  the  curve.  Also  the  locos  of 
the  corresponding  points  of  planes  passing  through  a  given  line  is  a 
right  line,  which  may  be  called  the  corresponding  line  to  the  given 
onci  their  relation  being  reciprocal. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  binary  cubic — 

/=  «o*i'  +  3fli Xi^x*  +  Za^XiX^  +  fl^  iTa'  =  a,'  =  J,'  =  r/,  &c., 

adopting  Clebsch's  notation. 

By  our  transformation  the  binary  cubic  is  transformed  into  a  plane 
/,  the  equation  of  which  ii 


Now  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  corresponding  point  of  this 
plane  is  given  by  the  equations 

We  shall  call  it  the  point  0. 

II. 

It  is  known  that  through  any  point  0  in  space  can  be  drawn  one 
chord,  meeting  the  curve  in  two  points.  Let  us  now  determine  these 
points,  being  given  the  point  0. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  line  joining  the  points  on  the  curve,  the 
parameters  of  which  arc  Xi :  ^Tj,  yi :  if%,  respectively,  are  easily  found 
to  be — 

a  =  Ao  A,,  /«  4  Ai«  -  Ao  A„ 

where 

Now  take  two  equations  of  the  chord,  viz. : — 

aX+hY+eZ=0, 
hY^fZ-\^aW=0, 

and  these  furnish  us  with — 

AoX+2AiF+AaZ=0, 
Aor+2AiZ+4i»^=0. 
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If  we  now  suppose  X=(H,  F=-tf2,  Z^^Oi,  W=-aof  the  equation 
determining  the  parameters  of  the  two  points  in  which  the  chord 
through  0,  the  corresponding  point  of/,  meets  the  curve  is — 

(ooih  -  «i')a?i'  +  {ooth- aiai)xiXt  +  (tfi  tfj  -  02^)^2^  =  0. 
But  this  is  the  equation  of  the  Hessian  of/,  or — 

Thus,  then,  to  the  Hessian  of/  correspond  the  two  points  in  which 
the  chord  through  0  meets  the  curve. 


III. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  plane /passes  through  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  osculating  planes  at  the  two  Hessian  points.  To  prove 
this,  let  us  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  through  0  and  this  line. 

Let 

X',  Ty  Z\  TT;    X'\  r",V,  W, 

be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  Hessian  points,  respectively,  then  the 
equation  of  such  a  plane  must  be — 

\{xjr  -  3  rz' + 3zr-  jtx')  -  fi{XJF"  -  3  ra^' + 3zr"-  jtx")  =  0, 

where 

fi=aoX'  +  3tfiF'  +3a,ig"  +  (hJT. 

Eemembeiing  that 

«iyi  =  «!«•-««', 

we  find,  dividing  by  a  factor  yiXf  Xiy%,  that  the  equation  of  the 
sought  plane  is — 

iZ  {(I0X+ 3ai  F+ 3a^+ «,  ^)  =  0. 

Hence  the  plane /passes  through  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  oscu- 
lating planes  at  the  Hessian  points.  If,  then,  the  chord  through  0 
meet  the  cubic  in  real  points,  the  plane  /  must  meet  it  in  two  ima^ 
ginary  points,  since  the  binary  cubic  is  then  the  difference  of  two 
cubes. 


V  
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IV. 

Let  UB  now  determine  the  co-efficients  of  the  plane 

x(x^'-3Z^+3zr'-FX')+ft(x^'-3rz"+8^r'-?rz")=o, 

and  we  find,  after  a  few  obvious  reductiooB,  that  it  becomes — 

jR[{(h%  -  3flo«i«2  +  2ai')X+  3((ioai«j  +  Oi'fl,  -  2ao<h')F+  3(2ai'tf,-flb^ff» 
-aiflj*)Z+(3aifl,(i,-flo«a*-2fl8')^j  =0, 

but  this  is  the  cubic  covaiiant  plane  Q. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  planes /and  Q  are  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  the  osculating  planes  at  the  Hessian  points,  and  that 
since  the  Hessian  of  the  cubic  Q«'  is  the  same  as  that  of  a/,  the  cor- 
responding point  of  the  plane  Q  lies  on  the  chord  through  0,  and  is 
the  harmonic  conjugate  of  0  with  regard  to  the  Hessian  points. 
Hence,  to  the  cubic  covariant  corresponds  the  plane  through  the  inter- 
sections of  the  osculating  planes  at  the  Hessian  points  and  the  har- 
monic conjugate  on  the  chord  through  0  of  the  same  point  with  regard 
to  the  Hessian  points.     Again,  if  the  point  0  lie  at  one  side  of  the 
developable  generated  by  tangent  lines  to  the  cubic  curve  from  which 
a  real  chord  can  be  drawn,  two  of  the  roots  of  the  binary  cubic  axe 
imaginary;    if  the  point  0  lies  on  the  developable,  two  roots  are 
equal ;   and  if  at  the  other  side,  from  which  a  real  chord  cannot  be 
drawn,  all  the  roots  are  real. 

v.* 

We  can  now  discuss  the  system  of  two  binary  cubics  and  their 
associated  forms,  and  shall  adopt  the  notation  of  Clebsch  in  our  inves- 
tigation. Let  then  /  and  ^  denote  the  two  cubics,  A  and  v  their 
Hessians,  Q  and  ^  their  cubic  covariants,  and  i2  and  P  their  djjscrimi- 
nants.f    We  have  then 

/  =  a^Xi^  +  SoiZi^Xt  +  Za^iX^-Vfhx^-  «/  =  V  =  <?/=  &c. ; 

There  is  one  quartic  form,  (oa)  a*a^,  which  we  shall  first  discuss. 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes /and  ^  are, 

a  =  OoOg  -  tfjOo,  /=  9  (fliO,  -  «2ai), 

5  =  3  (tfioa  -  Ojai),  y=  3  («2ao  -  OoOj), 

<?  =  3  (flaaj  -  fljoa),  h=  3  (floai  -  tfjOo), 

*  8ee  Note  at  end  of  this  Paper. 

t  The  reader  ia  xefeired  to  Clebach'a  TUoru  der  Biniren  Al^ebrmitehm  Formun^ 
{61.  YoUatandigee  System  zweier  cubiBchen  Formen. 
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while  the  co-ordinates  of  a  tangent  line  are 

c  =  a?!*,  h  =  x^. 

Forming  then  the  well-known  condition  tliat  these  lines  should  meet, 
we  find 

^i^(abai  -  ooOi)  +  2x^X2{afiai  -  fljOo)  +  x^x^[aQa^  -  0300+3(00102  -  OiOa) ) 

+  2x{aia^ "  oiO,)  XiX^  +  (oaos  -OsOa)  a?j*  =  0, 
or, 

(ao)o,"a,'  =  0. 

Hence,  to  the  Jacobian  of  /  and  ^  correspond  the  four  points  on  the 
dure,  the  tangents  at  which  meet  the  line/,  ^. 

It  ia  to  be  observed  that  these  four  lines  also  meet  the  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  line/,  ^.  The  Jacobian  is  thus  geometrically  shown  to 
be  a  combinantiTe  coyariant,  since  it  depends  only  on  the  position  of 
the  line/y  ^. 

YI. 

In  addition  to  the  forms /and  ^,  and  their  cubic  covariants,  there 
are  two  cubic  forms, 

(0V)«-"V«  (aA)a.''A., 

which  we  now  discuss. 

Since  the  cubio  covariant  of  the  binary  cubic  is  the  eyectant  of  its 
discriminant,  it  follows  easily  that  the  cubic  covariant  plane  is  the 
polar  plane  of  the  point  0  with  regard  to  the  developable. 

By  taking  the  polar  plane  of  a  point  on  the  line  0(y  we  find  it  to 
be  of  the  form 

X»  Q + X»yLtj^  +  XftU  +  ft' jr=  0. 

Hence  we  have  two  new  planes,  q  and  ^,  giving  rise  to  two  cubic 
covariants  in  the  binary  system,  the  leading  terms  of  which  are 

dQ        dQ         dOo        dOo 


where 


-  oJxq  Oilo  OjflLo  o  Jl 

Kq  =  ao--j—-\rai-j—-\-a2-T—  +  ai-j- , 
tfoo         aai  oof  ooi 

4h)  =  Oo*«j  -  3ab  OiOj  +  2oi^ 
JjTq  =  oo'og  -  SooaiO)  +  2ai'. 
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Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

(i«BOt-<b<Ko  -3(aiat-aia2)}flo 
=  6|aoAi     -ajAo)  +(«a)»flo  : 

hence 

And  in  the  same  way 

t=6(av)a.'v.-(«a)»i8.». 

We  have  now  expressed  q  and  k  in  terms  of  Clebsch's  forms,  and 
can  represent  them  as  follows : — The  covariant  q^  is  transformed  into 
a  plane  which  is  the  polar  plane  of  (y  with  regard  to  the  polar  quadric 
of  0. 

In  like  manner  kj  is  transformed  into  a  plane  which  is  the  polar 
plane  of  0  with  regard  to  the  polar  quadric  of  (/,  These  theorems 
are  immediate  algebraic  consequences  of  the  method  of  generation  of 
the  coTariants  q  and  k. 

VII. 

We  now  discuss  Clebsch's  two  linear  coyariants  p,  and  ir.. 
If  through  a  point  Xj  Y,  Z,  W,  and  two  points  on  the  curre,  the 
parameters  of  which  are  given  by  the  equation 

we  draw  a  plane,  it  will  meet  the  curve  in  a  third  point  determined 
by  the  equation 

And  if  we  suppose  that  A  is  the  Hessian  of  /,  and  that  the  point 
X,  Yf  Zf  Wis  the  corresponding  point  (y  of  the  plane  ^  we  find  the 
aboTe  equation  becomes 

Hence  the  linear  coyariant  p^  is  represented  by  the  point  in  which 
a  plane  through  (/j  and  containing  the  chord  through  0,  meets  the 
curye,  a  similar  construction  representing  ir^  where  ir«=(A0)*as. 

vin. 

We  now  turn  to  the  quadratic  coyariants.  The  equation  deter- 
mining the  parameters  of  the  points  in  which  a  chord  through  any 
point  on  the  line  0(y  ib 

X"  A/  +  2Xfi0.»  +  ft'  V-'  =  0. 
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The  forms  A  and  v  ^Q-y^  been  discussed  before,  and  it  remains  to 
attach  a  geometrical  meaning  to  ©^^{aafa^a,,  Now,  from  any  given 
point  on  the  curve  can  be  drawn  two  chords  which  will  meet  the  line 
0(y,  the  above  equation  in  X :  /jt  determining  the  points  of  meeting  on 
0(/;vt,  then,  the  co-efficient  of  Xfi  is  zero,  the  chords  drawn  from  the 
given  point  meet  the  line  0(y  in  two  points  harmonically  conjugate 
with  regard  to  0  and  (y. 

Hence  0/  is  represented  geometrically  by  the  two  points  on  the 
curve;  the  chords  from  which,  to  meet  the  line  OC/,  divide  it  har- 
monically. 

IX. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  tangent  lines  to  the  curve  which  meet  a 
line  through  X,  Y,Zf  JT,  and  a  point  on  the  curve  the  parameter  of 
which  is  Zi  :  a?2'. 

The  co-ordinates  of  a  line  through  X,  TjZ,  W,  and  a  point  Zi  :  xi 
on  the  curve,  are 

a = xi'^xiZ  -  x^Xt!^  Ty      /=  ^i''  TF     -  Xr^'', 
h  =  x^'  x^'^X-  x{^Z,  g  =  (xT'xi  W  -  JCfj", 

e=x{^Y      "X^'XiX,     h^xIx^^W'Zxi'^, 

fonning  the  condition  that  this  line  may  meet  a  tangent  line,  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are  given  by  Y.,  and  dividing  by  a  factor 

we  find 

x^  (  Wxi  -  Zxi)  +  ari«3  ( Yxi  -  Zx()  +  ( Yx{  -  Xxi)  a:»,  =  0. 

Suppose  now  the  point  X,  Y^Z^  JF  to  be  the  point  0,  and  the  point  on 
the  curve,  the  point  ^^  or  (Aa)^a^,  the  above  equation  becomes 

or  (ap)aj  =  0.    We  can  easily  express  this  in  terms  of  Glebsch's  forms 
as  follows : — 

hence  2(0A)  ®,  =  (aa)«  { a,  (a  A)  +  a^  (aA) } ; 

therefore  2  (0A)  0^  A,  =  a,  (oA)  (oa)  (oa)  A, 

+  (fla)»(aA)a,A.= 

a,  {aa)  (oA)  { a,  ( Aa)  +  a,  (aA) )  -I-  (fla)»  (aA)  a,  A. 

=  -  a*{aa)  (Aa)».     (See  Clebsch,  §  34.) 

Hence  (j)a)  a/  =  2  (0A)  0,  A^ 

The  three  remaining  quadratic  covaiiants  are  constructed  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Through  0  and  the  point  p  on  the  curve  draw  a  line;  then  the 
two  points  on  the  curve,  the  tangents  at  which  meet  this  line,  represent 
the  quadratic  covariant  (0A)  A«0,.  In  the  same  manner  the  coTariant 
(0V)0«  V«  ^  represented,  wlule  (Av)  A,  V«  is  represented  hy  the  points, 
the  tangents  at  which  meet  the  line  Ov  or  the  line  (/p. 

X. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  six  remaining  linear  covariants. 

We  saw  that  the  linear  covariant  ohtained  hy  drawing  a  plane 
through  the  corresponding  point  of  a  plane  resulting  from  a  binary 
form  a.*,  and  two  points  on  the  curve  given  hy  the  equation  ^  =  0, 
was  (Aa)*a,.  Now,  if  we  substitute  JTfor  a,  we  find  {Air)'J^  -which 
is  Clebsch's  form. 

To  represent  the  covariant  {£^KfK„  draw  a  plane  througli  the 
chord  through  0,  and  passing  through  J^  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  plane  K,  this  plane  will  meet  the  curve  again  in  the  required 
point.  By  a  similar  construction  the  covariant  {vQY  Qm  ^  represented. 

XI. 

Ve  now  show  how  to  represent  the  forms  («t)V«  *^d  (pA)A^ 
We  have  shown  how  to  construct  the  two  points  corresponding  to  the 
form  (0A)  A;r®«i  which  we  shall  call  for  the  moment  p«',  and  we  know 
(VII.)  that  the  linear  covariant  derived  by  drawing  a  plane  throng 
the  two  points  given  by  p/=  0  and  a  third  point  a  is  {pafa^,    BTow, 

p.>    =  (0A)©.A. ; 

therefore  (/>«)'=  (0A)(0fl)(Aa); 

but  (aA)  a^a^\  -  {a£^)a^£^g ; 

therefore  (p«)*«x=  (tfA)(a0)'A,. 

Now,  p,=  "2(0fl)'a^; 

therefore  {p^)^m  =  -  2(0fl)*  (flA)  A  ; 

therefore  {p^Y^m  =  -i(i'A)A,. 

Hence  draw  a  plane  through  0  and  the  two  points  given  by  the 
equation  (QA)A«Q«30,  which  will  meet  the  curve  in  a  third  point 
representing  the  linear  covariant  (^A)A,. 

In  the  same  way  the  form  (irv)v«  ^  represented. 

XII. 

The  two  remaining  linear  covariants  may  be  represented  as  fol- 
lows : — Construct  the  corresponding  point  of  the  plane  containing  the 
chord  through  0  and  the  point  (y;  the  plane  meets  the  curve  in  points 
given  by  the  equation  A,*/),  =  0,  which  we  shall  call  B^  =  ^JPm ; 
through  the  corresponding  point  of  the  plane  and  the  chord  thxou^ 
(y  draw  a  plane,  meeting  the  curve  in  a  third  point  given  by  ti^e 
equation 
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Now  ^'«VjPif; 

therefore  ZRy^R,  =  2  AyA^^j^y  +  A,'^, , 

or  3(i?v)»i2.  =  2(Av)A,(^V)  +  (Av)V« 

which  expresses  {R^^R^  in  terms  of  Clebscli's  forms. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  represent  the  form 

2(n^)(Av)Vx  +  (vA)V.. 

xin. 

We  now  turn  to  the  invariants,  of  which  there  are  seven,  two 
being  combinative. 

Let  us  seek  the  condition  that  the  point  0  may  lie  in  the  plane  <^, 
and  we  know,  by  what  we  have  proved  in  I.,  that  when  this  condition 
is  fulfilled,  (y  Hes  in  the  plane/. 

Expressing  the- condition  that  the  point  ^,  -  02,  ai,  -Oo  may  lie  in 

the  plane  a<,-X'+  3ai  F+  3a2Z+  og  W=  0, 

we  find  {aa)"  =  0,  or  /=0. 

Hence  «7^  vanishes  when  0  lies  in  the  plane  of  ^ ;  but  in  this  case  the 
line/,  ^,  becomes  identical  with  its  corresponding  line,  and  this  rela- 
tion is  evidently  combinative,  since  it  depends  only  on  the  line/,  ^. 

Q«0  is  the  condition  that  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that/+X'<^ 
may  become  a  perfect  cube ;  hence,  when  it  vanishes  it  will  be  possible 
to  draw  an  osculating  plane  through  the  line/,  ^,  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  before  this  relation  is  combinative.  It  is  easy  to  see  also 
that  when  O  vanishes  that  the  line  corresponding  to  /  ^,  or  the  line 
0(y  meets  the  curve. 

Now,  Glebsch  has  shown  analytically  that  20  =  (^7),  and  we  can 
show  geometrically  that  when  Q  vanishes,  or  that  when  the  Hne  OC/ 
meets  the  curve  in  a  point  0",  that  the  points  p  and  ir  coincide.  The 
point  p  is  the  point  in  which  a  plane  containing  (y  and  the  chord 
through  0  meets  the  curve  again ;  but  this  plane  contains  the  line 
0(y^  which,  by  hypothesis,  meets  tlie  curve  in  0" ;  hence,  when  Q  =  0, 
p  coincides  with  0",  and  in  like  manner  ir  is  shown  to  coincide  with 
(y\  and  therefore  with  p. 

The  twp  discriminants  have  been  discussed  before  as  the  conditions 
that  the  points  0  and  (y  should  lie  on  the  developable  formed  by 
tangent  lines  to  the  curve,  respectively. 

We  now  come  to  the  invariants 

S  =  (a^=(0V)', 
^=:(aQ)'  =  (0A)«. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  2  is  the  condition  that  0  should  lie  in 
the  plane  JT,  or  that  the  line/,  K  should  coincide  with  its  own  con- 
jugate. iS,  in  like  manner,  is  the  condition  that  (y  should  lie  in  the 
plane  Q. 
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It  remains  to  discnss  the  invariant  T^  (Av)'*  The  Tanishing  o! 
this  invariant  may  be  geometrically  expressed  in  various  wap.  When 
T=  0,  the  planes  through  any  chord  and  the  four  points  in  which  the 
chords  through  0  and  (/  respectively  meet  the  curve,  form  a  har- 
monic system.  Again,  when  T^  0,  the  polar  quadric  of  0  passes 
through  C/f  and  vice  versd. 

In  this  investigation  I  have  adopted  throughout  the  notation  and 
procedure  of  Clebsch,  which  lends  itself  more  readily  than  otiier 
methods  to  the  identification  of  binary  forms  with  their  geometrical 
significations. 


NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PRESS. 


For  convenience,  I  give  a  list  of  the  invariants  and  covariants  of  a 
system  of  two  cubics,  of  which  there  are,  according  to  Clebsch  and 
Gordan,  twenty-eight  forms  in  all,  and  which  I  discuss  geometrically. 

Professor  Cayley  has,  however,  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  linear  covariants  {xt^a*  and  x(^a^)  of  Clebsch  and  Gor- 
dan  have  been  shown  to  be  non-fundamental  by  Professor  Sylvester. 
See  Sylvester's  **  Tables  of  the  Generating  Functions,"  Ameriem 
Journal  of  Mathematies,  t.  ii.  (1879.) 

Table  of  Covariants  and  Invariants  of  a  System  of  Two  Cubics» 

Seven  Invariants — 

aa;        tf*,        a?a,      a' a',      oa',      o*:  a*  a*. 

(aa)»;  (AA')',  (A0)«,  (Av)',  (V0)»  {vVT.  (©A)  (0v)  (Av). 
Six  Linear  Covariants — 

xa^a,       xac?\  xc^a^  xt^a^,        X4^a*,  xaa*. 

'   (Aa)»a.,  (v«)'a,;  (aA)*(aAO  A'^  (Cv)'(2,  (jrv)"Jr„  («V)'(^')v;. 

Six  Quadratic  Covariants — 

ic'a*,  x^aa,  x^a^,      a^n^a,  3^a^a\  ^aa^. 

Six  Cubic  Covariants — 

«x^   a/,    Q/,  (Aa)A.a.»,  (v<»)V.«.',  ^.'. 

One  Quartic  Covariant — 

x^aa* 

(aa)«,*a/. 

In  this  Table  I  have  identified,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Cay- 
ley, the  Covariants  given  by  Sylvester,  with  the  notation  of  Clebsch 
and  Gordan. 
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LXXIV. — Repost  on  the  Botabt  of  the  Moxtntainous  pobtion  op 

Co.  FESUANiLOH  TO  THE  WEST  OP  LoUGH  ErNE,  AND  THE  ADJOINING 

listeict  OP  Co.  Cavan.  By  Samuel  Alexander  Stewart,  Fellow 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Curator  of  the  Collections 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

[Bead,  Febraary  27,  1882.] 

The  region  to  which  this  Eeport  has  reference  is  included  in  two 
counties,  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  and  lies  near  the  western  extremity 
of  District  X.  of  the  "Cybele  Hibemica."  That  portion  of  Fer- 
managh situated  near  the  western  and  south-western  boundaries  of 
the  county  possesses  a  more  diversified  surface  than  the  eastern 
portion,  and  the  numerous  ranges  of  hills  attain  a  much  higher 
elevation.  Even  here,  however,  except  where  it  adjoins  Cavan,  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  mountainous,  but  rather  hilly  and  rocky. 
At  Drumbad,  near  Lough  Melvin,  on  the  extreme  west  of  Fer- 
managh, there  is  an  elevated  plateau,  extending  for  several  miles, 
where  the  hill-tops  rise,  in  places,  to  over  1000  feet.  This  is  the 
northern  end  of  a  system  of  hills  and  highlands  that  stretches 
southwards  to  Lough  Macnean,  and  the  borders  of  county  Cavan, 
culminating  in  Belmore  Mountain,  near  Bclcoo.  Belmore  has  an 
altitude  of  1312  feet,  while  several  other  summits,  at  this  end  of 
the  range,  attain  to  heights  of  1000  to  1200  feet.  On  passing  over 
the  boundary,  and  entering  the  north-west  side  of  Cavan,  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  decidedly  mountainous ;  several  summits  approach 
2000  feet,  and  Cuilceagh  exceeds  that  altitude.  The  rock  strata  consist, 
at  the  lower  levels,  of  carboniferous  limestone,  rising  to  somewhere 
about  1000  feet;  the  rock  being,  in  many  places,  exposed  in  low 
clifPs  and  crags,  which  often  impatt  a  picturesque  aspect  to  scenery 
otherwise  tame.  Superimposed  on  these  rocks  we  find,  at  higher 
elevations,  thin  beds  of  black  shale,  capped  by  massive,  thick-bedded, 
sandstones  and  grits,  forming  a  series  of  bare,  bleak,  uninviting 
mountains,  improduc^ve  alike  to  the  botanist  and  the  agriculturist. 
Though  the  Shannon  has  here  its  origin,  yet  there  is  no  river  of  any 
magnitude  flowing  through  the  district ;  but  many  small  lakes  lie  in 
rocky  hollows  amongst  the  hills,  while  more  extensive  sheets  of  water 
stud  the  surface  of  the  level  country  in  all  directions.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  plants  in  the  present  list  is  not  very 
large,  a  result  which  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  district  being 
altogether  inland,  plants  of  the  seashore,  and  those  that  prefer  the 
proximity  of  the  coast,  are  absent.    The  number  is  still  further 
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reetricted  by  the  nature  of  the  groand  over  which  my  obaeira- 
tions  extended,  which  is  almost  entirely  heathy  and  rocky,  agricul- 
tural weeds  being  thereby,  to  a  great  extent,  exduded.  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  a  great  degree  of  sameness  was  found 
to  characterize  the  vegetation  all  over  these  mountains,  and  that  the 
plants  which  have,  in  Britain,  the  widest  range  immensely  prepon- 
derate. This  will  be  shown  if  we  analyze  the  Ust  which  follows,  and 
compare  its  constituents  with  the  entire  Irish  flora,  as  given  in  the 
**  Cybelc  Hibemica.''  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall,  in  stating 
the  proportions  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  several  British  types, 
disregard  fractions;  such  a  degree  of  exactness  not  being  essential, 
seeing  that  there  is  often  a  doubt  as  to  which  type  a  plant  should  be 
referred.  The  Irish  flora  contains  representatives  of  each  of  Watson's 
tjrpes  of  British  vegetation,  with  the  addition  of  a  ''  Hibernian  type," 
or  a  group  of  plants  which  do  not  occur  in  Great  Britain.  None  of 
this  latter  group  are  included  in  my  enumeration,  and  plants  of 
Watson's  '^G-ermanic  type"  are  also  entirely  absent.  The  ''Atlantic 
type  "  forms  four  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  flora,  but  only  one  per  cent 
of  those  on  my  list.  Plants  included  in  the  ''  Highland  type  "  make 
Ave  per  cent,  of  the  species  given  in  the  ''  Cybele  Hibcmica,"  but 
only  two  per  cent,  of  those  in  our  district.  Plants  of  the  **  Scottish 
type"  constitute  seven  per  cent,  of  Irish  plants,  but  three  per 
cent,  only  of  this  catalogue.  The  *' English  type"  claims  aboat 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Irish  flora,  but  only  five  per  cent 
of  those  in  our  limited  area.  The  Legumino%a  and  Lahiata  are  espe- 
cially strong  in  plants  of  the  English  type,  but  the  paucity  in  this 
district  of  plants  of  these  orders  is  apparent  on  reference  to  the  snb- 
joined  list.  Lastly,  the  "  British  type  "  of  Watson,  which  includes 
the  species  most  widely  spread,  and  usuaUy  the  most  abundant,  sup- 
plies about  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  number  of  the  plants  of  Ireland, 
but  gives  a  proportion  of  eighty-nine  per  cent,  as  regards  this 
mountain  district  of  Fermanagh  and  Gavan. 

A  very  few  plants  which  flower  in  early  spring  were  not  seen 
by  me,  and  a  few  others  could,  no  doubt,  be  added  by  any  bota- 
nist having  more  protracted  opportunities  for  the  search;  but  the 
enumeration  here  given  may  be  taken  as  substantially  the  flora  of 
the  district  to  which  it  refers.  The  only  certain  addition  to  the 
Irish  flora,  here  recorded,  is  FotamageUm  tixii  (Roth),  which  I  found, 
in  small  quantity  only,  in  county  Fermanagh.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  this  segregate  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  when  carefully  looked  for.  Professor  Babington  thinks  that 
a  bramble  which  I  found  in  Fermanagh  belongs  to  lUibue  emersutyhu 
(Mull.)  =  R,  hriggsii  (Blox.)  As  the  specimens  gathered  are  rather 
scanty,  and  as  Professor  Babington  does  not  speak  with  absolute 
certainty,  there  must  still  remain  some  doubt  as  regards  this  form. 
As  this  is  an  interesting  plants  not  previously  recognized  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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The  following  plants  are  additions  to  the  flora  of  District  X.,  not 
being  recorded  for  that  district  in  the  "  Gybele  Hibemica,"  nor  in  the 
Supplement  published  by  Hr.  A.  G.  More,  in  1872  : — 

Arahia  hirsuta.  Myosotis  ea^pitoia. 

Sagina  nodosa,  Callitriehe  hamulata. 

Zi'num  eathartieum.  Hdbenaria  vtridis, 

Agrimonia  eupatoria,  H,  ehlorantha, 

Ruhus  emersistylus,  Fotamogeton  zizti. 

Rosa  arvensis.  P.  pectinatus, 

Antennaria  dioiea.  Scirpus  setaceous. 

Arctium  nemorosum,  Phleum  pratense, 

Sieracium  anglieum.  Airaflexuosa, 

H.  lasiophgllum,  Cystopteris  dentata, 

Gentiana  eampestrts.  Ckara  aspera. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES. 

Anemone  nemorosa  (Linn.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     Shady  places  in 

the  hills. 
Ranunculus  fiammuia  (Linn.) — Gavan  and  Fermanagh.      Not  at  all 

abundant. 
R.ficaria  (Linn.) — Gavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common  in  damp  shady 

places. 
R.  aeris  (Linn.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.    Gommon,  and  sometimes 

yery  luxuriant. 
R,  luXbosus  (Linn.) — ^Enockmore,  Go.  Fermanagh.    Not  yery  common. 

Note. — I  met  with  none  of  the  Batrachian  Eanunculi. 
Caltha  palustris  (Linn.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent  in  wet 

fields  and  marshes. 

Nthphaeacks. 

Nymphaa  alha  (Linn.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 
Nuphar  lutea  (Linn.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent;  the  two 
water-lilies  seem  to  be  about  equally  abundant. 

GbX7CIF£E£. 

Nasturtium  officinale  (R.  Br.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     Common  in 

ditches  and  slow  streams. 
Arahie  hirsuta  (R.  Br.) — Very  sparingly  on  the  limestone  cliffs  at 

Knockmore,  Go.  Fermanagh. 
Cardamine  hirsuta  (Linn.)— Gayan  and  Fermanagh.     On  walls  and 

waste  ground. 
C,  syhatiea  (Link.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Damp  shady  rocks. 
C  pratensis  (linn.) — Frequent  in  Gayan  and  Fermanagh.    Meadows 

and  damp  pastures. 
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SieymhriuM  officinale  (Scop.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagli.    Boadsides  and 

waste  places. 
Alliaria  officinalis  (Andrz.) — Co,  Fermanagh.     Occurs  on  limestone 

rocks  at  Knockmore,  and  occasionally  on  hedge  banks. 
Sinapis  arvensis  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Fields  and  waste 

places. 
Capsella  bursa-pastaris  (B.C.)—  Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Hedge  banks 

and  waste  ground. 

Viola  palustris  (Linn.) — Frequent  in  Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Boggy 

ground  in  the  hills. 
F.  sykatica  (Fries.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

Dboseracea. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  (Linn.)— Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent  in 

peat  bogs. 
D.  anglica  (Huds.) — Legland  Mountain,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Bare. 
Pamassia palustris  (Linn.) — Knockmore  and  Cairick,  Co.  Fermanagh — 

Local.    Wet  rocky  places. 

PoLYeiLACEJS. 

Polygala  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.  Common  on  heaths 
and  dry  hilly  pastures. 

C^BYOPHTLLjIlCE^. 

Lychnis  floS'Cuculi  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Meadows  and 

damp  pastures. 
L,  diuma  (Sibth.) — Knockmore,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Scarce,  dry  shaded 

rocks. 
Sagina  procumhens  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Damp  waste 

ground. 
S.  nodosa  (E.  Meyer.) — Co.  Fermanagh.     Bare;   sparingly  by  the 

margin  of  Lough  Nayar,  Drumbad. 
SteUaria  media  (Linn.) — Common  eyerywhere. 
S.  holostea  (Linn.) — Shady  rocks  at  Knockmore ;  perhaps  common. 
8,  graminea  (Linn.) — Not  uncommon  in  Cayan  and  Fermanagh ;  seen 

occasionally. 
Cerastium  glomeratum  (Thuil.)— Very  abundant,  especially  on  the 

limestone  in  Cayan  and  Fermanagh. 
C.  triviale  (Link.) — Common  in  Cayan  and  Fennanagh,  but  less  abun- 
dant than  the  preceding  species. 
Spergula  arvensis  (Linn.) — Common  in  fields. 
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HYP£BICAC£iE. 

Hypericum  androaamum  (Linn.) — Marble  Arch,  &c.,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Not  common. 
H.  perforatum  (Linn.) — Carrick,  Co.  Fermanagh.    Kot  common. 
K  pulehrum  (Linn.)— Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      Common  on  heaths 

and  dry  banks. 

Geranium  molle  (Linn.)— Frequent  in  Cayan  and  Fermanagh. 

G.  luddum  (Linn.) — Frequent  on  the  limestone  rocks  in  Cavan  and 

Fermanagh. 
G,  Eohertianum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

OXALIDACKS. 

Oxalic  aeetosella  (Linn.) — Conunon  everywhere. 

LiKACEJB. 

Linum  eatharticum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

LEeuioKO&s:. 

Ukx  eurcpisus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  But  not  at  all  abun- 
dant. 

Trifolium  pratense  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

T,  repem  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

T.  mintu  (Sm.)— Common. 

Lotm  eomiculatus  (Linn.) — Common  in  Cavan  and  Fermanagh. 

Anthyllis  tndneraria  (Linn.) — Knockmore,  Carrick,  &c.  Frequent  on 
the  limestone  rocks. 

Vieia  eraeca  (Linn.)^Common  on  hedge  banks. 

y.  aepium  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frefquent. 

Lathyrus  pratensis  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  But  not  at  all 
abundant. 

Rosacea. 

Prunu8  spinoia  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

Spiraa  ulmaria  (Linn.) — Frequent  througout  the  district. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria  (Linn.) — On  limestone  rocks  at  Knockmore,  Car* 
lick,  &c. ;  but  not  common. 

AUhemiUa  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 

A.  arvensia  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  !Not  uncommon  in  cul- 
tivated ground. 

PotentiUa  anserina  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  But  not  abun- 
dant. 

P.  tormmtiUa  (Neal.)— Everywhere  abundant. 

P.  fragarioitrum  (Elur.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 

Fragaria  vesea  (Linn.) — Common  on  the  hills. 
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Buhui  idaui  (Linn.) — Limestone  rocks  at  Enockmore;  but  not  common. 

R,  discolor  (W.  and  N.)— Abundant.  This  is  the  common  bramble  of 
the  district. 

R.  hoehUri  (Weihe.)— Frequent  throughout  the  district. 

R,emersisiytus(}LvXL)-R.origgsii{fi\ox.) — Specimens  which  I  gathered 
near  Derrygonnellj,  Co.  Fermanagh,  were  submitted  by  my 
friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Corry,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.y  to  Professor  Babington, 
who  kindly  examined  them,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  diagnosis, 
informs  us  that  he  thinks  them  to  belong  to  R,  Iriggsii,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  suite  of  specimens  sufficient  to  place  the  species 
beyond  doubt  was  not  collected.  Brambles  are  sufficiently  abun- 
dant in  the  district,  but  with  less  than  the  usual  diTersity  of 
forms. 

Dryas  octopeUda  (Linn.)— Abundant  in  one  spot  on  the  summit  of  the 
limestone  cliffs  of  Anockmore,  at  the  western  end.  This  plant  is 
eyidently  the  var.  a.,  and  is  the  same  form  as  that  which  occurs 
on  Ben  Bulben,  haying  the  sepals  beset  with  red  glandular  hairs. 

Gmm  urhanum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Hedge  banks;  but 
not  abundant. 

O,  rivals  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Frequent  on  mssffaM  of 
streams. 

Rosa  iomsfUosa  (Sm.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

R,  canina  (Linn.)— Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

R.  arvensis  (Huds.) — Co.  Fermanagh.  Sparingly  near  Florence  Court, 
on  old  road  leading  to  Swanlinbar. 

Craiayus  oxyacantha  (l2nn.)^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

Pyrus  aueuparia  (Gfaert.) — Carrick  and  Drumbad,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Okagbacile. 

.Epdobium  parvijlorum  (Schreb.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 
R,  montanum  (Linn.)---Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    But  leas  plentifully 

than  the  preceding  species. 
Cirema  hUetiana  (Linn.) — ^Marble  Arch,  &c.,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

JfyriopkyUum  aUemiflorum  (D.  C.) — Carrick  Lake,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Montta  fofUana  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Frequent  in  wet 
stony  places. 

Chassulacba. 

Cotylsdon  umbilicus  (D.C.) — Co.  Fermanagh.     On  rocks  at  Carrick. 

Saxifbagacea. 

Saxifraga  hypnoides  (Linn.) — Knockmore,  Co.  Fermanagh. 
Chrysosplenium  opposittfolium  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  FermaaaglL    Fre- 
quent on  wet  rocks. 
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TJltBELLITEBiB . 

Sanicula  europaa  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Knockmore,  Car- 
rick,  &c. 

Eeloteiadum  nodifiorum  (Koch.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 

^opodium podagraria  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

Bunium  flexmmm  (With.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Knockmore,  &c. 

(Enanthe  phellandrium  (Lam.) — Co.  Fermanagh.  Slow  stream  at  west 
end  of  Carrick  Lake. 

fferacleum  aphondylium  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Common  on 
waste  gronnd. 

Tariiis  anthrueus  (Gaert.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Everywhere  abun- 
dant. 

Anthrisew  tyhe^trU  (HofPm.) — Frequent  in  Cavan  and  Fermanagh, 
but  much  less  abundant  than  the  preceding. 

HJEDEBACEiB. 

Sedera  helix  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

Capruoliacbje. 

Vihumum  opulus  (Linn.) — Carrick,  &c.    Frequent  in  Co.  Fermanagh. 
Lmieera periclymenum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

EtIBUCKS. 

Atp&rula  odorata  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Shady  places,  but 

not  abundant. 
Galium  aparine  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Very  common. 
^.  verum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
G.  Mzatile  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common  on  the  hills. 
G'  pahutre  (Linn.) — ^Wet  places.    Common  in  Cavan  and  Fermanagh. 

Yalbbiaitaceje. 

Valeriana  officinalis  (Linn.) — Carrick,  &c.  Frequent  in  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh. 

DiPSACACEiB. 

Scabioia  tuccisa  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

Composite* 

TuBiilago  farfara  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

BeUispm'mmiM  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

Solidago  virgaurea  (Linn.) — Co.  Fermanagh.  Carrick,  Enockmore, 
Tents  Mountain,  &c.    Not  common. 

Achillea  millefolium  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

Chry$anthemum  leucanthemum  (Linn.) — La  the  utmost  profusion  every- 
where. 

2T2 
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Chrysanthemum  segetum  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fennanagh.  Conmion 
in  cultivated  ground. 

Antennaria  dioica  (Gaert.) — Gayan  and  Fermanagh.  Grassy  spots, 
Knockmorc,  Carrick,  &c. 

Seneeio  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

8.  sylvatieus  (Linn.) — Near  Florence  Court,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

8,  Jacobaa  (Linn.) — Common  evegwhere. 

8.  aquatieus  (Huds.)— Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 

Arctium  nemorosum  (Lej.) — On  limestone  rocks  at  Snockmore,  Co. 
Fermanagh.  Professor  Babington,  who  kindly  diagnosed  my 
specimen,  confirms  the  name. 

Centaurea  nigra  (Linn. )^  Common  in  Cavan  and  Fermanagh. 

Carduus  lanceolatus  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

C.  arvensis  (Curt.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh ;  but  less  common  than  I 
have  usually  found  it  elsewhere. 

C,  palustris  (JAsm,) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

C.  pratensis  (Huds.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Frequent  in  damp 
pastures  and  meadows. 

Lapsana  communis  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

Sypoeheris  radicata  (Linn.) — ^Eoadsides  and  waste  places.  Common 
everywhere. 

Apargia  autumnalis  (Willd.) — Carrick,  Drumbad,  &c.  Frequent  in 
Cavan  and  Fermanagh, 

L&ontodon  taraxicum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Common  every- 
where. 

Sonehus  oleraeeus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Boadsides  and 
banks. 

8.  arvensis  (Linn.)^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Cultivated  fields. 

Crepis  paludosa  (Moench.) — Very  common  in  Cavan  and  Fermanagh. 
It  seems  to  replace  C,  virens,  which  I  did  not  see. 

Sieraeium  pilosella  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

jff*.  anglicum  (Fries.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  It  occurs  plenti- 
fully on  limestone  cliiSs  at  Elnockmore,  and  is  found  in  more  or 
less  abundance  at  Carrick,  Drumbad,  Tents  Mountain,  and  Cuil- 
ceagh. 

H,  eineraseens  (Jord.)  =  IT,  lasiophyllum  (Bab.) — ^Knockmore,  Carrick 
and  Badmore,  Co.  Fermanagh,  but  only  in  very  small  quantity. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  examined  my  specimens 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species,  I  am  enabled  to  publish  these 
names  with  certainty. 

Cakpaxxtlacils. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

Ebicacxje. 

Cdlhma  vulgaris  (Salisb.) — Common  on  the  hills. 
^ica  tetralix  (Linn.) — Common  on  heaths. 
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Eriea  einerea  (Linn.)    Common. 

Faecinium  tnyrtiUus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.   Commqn  on  the 

hiUs. 
V,  vitis'idaa  (Linn.)^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Occurs  on  Dmmbad, 

Tents  Mountain,  Cuilceagh,  and  adjoining  mountains;  often  in 

some  quantity. 

Bex  aquifoUum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common  on  the 
rocks. 

Erythraa  eentaurium.  (Pers.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent  on 

short  dry  pastures. 
Gmtiana  campestris  (Linn.) — Co.  Fermanagh.    Sparingly  on  Legland 

Mountain,  near  Derrygonnelly. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Boggy  places 

on  the  hills. 

MyoiotU  easipitosa  (Schultz.) — Co.  F^tmanagh.    Marshes  and  sides  of 

streams  occasionally,  Carrick,  &c. 
M.  arvenais  (Lehm.)^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
if.  versicolor  (Eeich.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      Common  on  dry 

banks,  and  waste  places. 

SCBOPHnLABIACE^. 

DigitaUs  purpurea  (Linn.)— Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  But  not  abundant. 
Seraphularia  nodosa  (Linn.) — ^Derrygonnelly,   &c.,   Co.   Fermanagh. 

But  not  common. 
Melampgrum  pratense  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common  in 

shady  places. 
PedieularU  palustris  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Marshes  in 

the  hills. 
P.  sykatica  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Abundant  on  the  hills. 
Rhinanthui  erisUhgaUi  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 
Euphrasia  offieinalis  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
Veronica  heccahunga  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Wet  places; 

frequent. 
V,  ehamadrys  (Linn.) — Everywhere  abundant. 
y.  officinalis  (Linn.)---Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
V.  serpyllifolia  (Linn.) — Everywhere  common, 
r.  agrestis  {JAxm.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Borders  of  fields;  common. 

Labiates. 

Mentha  aqtuttica  (Lion.)— -Wet  places ;  common. 
If.  sativa  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Fields  and  waste  ground; 
common. 
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Thymus  ssrpyUum  (Linn.) — On  the  hills ;  common. 

Prunella  vulgaris  (Linn.)--Everywhere  common. 

Nepeta  glechoma  (Benth.) — Cayan    and  Fermanagh.      Frequent  on 

hedge  banks. 
Lamium  purpureum  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Waste  places; 

common. 
Oaleopsis  tetrahit  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 
Staehys  sylvatiea  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.      Shady  places; 

common. 
8.  palustris  (Linn.)— Cayan  and  Fermanagh.      Common  in  damp 

places. 
Ajuga  reptans  (Linn.)— Eyeryifhere  common. 

LENTIBULABUCEiE. 

Pinguieula  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Wet  places  on 
the  hills. 

Primula  vulgaris  (Huds.) — Common  everywhere. 
Lysimachia  nemorum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Freqnent. 
Anagallis  arvemis  (Linn.) — Fields  and  waste  ground;  common. 
A.  tenella  (Linn.)---Boggy  ground,  Drumbad,  Co.  Fermanagh,  with 
white  flowers ;  rare. 

Plantago  laneeolata  (Linn.) — Hedge  banks  and  pastures;  common* 
P.  major  (Linn.) — Boadsides  and  wastes ;  common. 
Littorella  lacustris  (Linn.) — ^Margin  of  Carrick  Lake,  Co.  Fermanagh. 
Not  at  all  common. 

FOLTGONACEJE. 

Bumex  eonglomeraius  (Murr.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Boadsides  and 

banks. 
It.  ohtusi/olius  (Linn.) — ^Roadsides  and  waste  ground ;  common. 
JR,  crispus  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 
E.  aeetosa  (Linn.)^Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Hedge  banks,  &c. 
R,  aeeiosella  (Linn.) — ^Mountain  pastures;  common. 
Polygonum  persicaria  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Damp  fields 

and  wastes. 
P.  hydropiper  (Linn.)— Cayan  and  Fermanagh.    Banks  of  streams  and 

wet  places. 
P.  avieulare  (Linn.) — ^Waste  ground ;  common  eyerywhere. 

Ekpetbace^. 

JS?npetrum  nigrum  (Linn.) — Legland  Mountain,  near  Derrygonnelly, 
Co.  Fermanagh. 
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Ettphobbucus. 

Euphorhia  heUaeopta  (Linn.) — ^Frequent  in  cultivated  fields. 
£.  peplus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

Callitbichace^, 

CMiPriehe  vema  (Linn.) — Carrick,  &c.    In  streams. 

C,  hamuhUa  (Eutx.)— Very  luxuriant  at  Carrick,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

TlBIIGACSiB. 

Uirtiea  dioiea  (Linn.) — ^Everywhere  common. 

Salix pentandra  (Linn.) — Derrygonnelly  and  Carrick,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

8,  einerea  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

8.  aurita  (Linn.) — Hilly  places;  frequent. 

Myrica  gate  (Linn.) — ^Heaths  and  bogs  ;  frequent. 

Mnw  ghUinosa  (Oaert.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

Coryhte  aveUana  (Linn.) — ^Hedges  and  glens;  common  everywhere. 

Taxus  haeeata  (Linn.) — Sparingly  on  limestone  cMs  at  Carrick,  and 
Enockmore,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Oechidacrs. 

OrekU  maeeula  (Linn.) — Damp  pastures ;  common. 

0.  maeulata  (Linn)— Meadows  and  damp  ground ;  common. 

Eabenarui  eiridis  (E.  Br.) — Legland  Mountain,  Co.  Fermanagh; 
sparingly. 

E.  eUarantha  (Bab.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  Carrick,  &c.  Fre- 
quent. 

Li$tera  ovata  (B.  Br.) — Everywhere  abundant,  especially  on  the 
limestone. 

Ibidace^. 
Iris  pteud-acarus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

LnucE^. 
Endgmum  nutans  (Dum.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Shady  banks. 

JuNCACEf. 

Narthseium  ossifragum  (Huds.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Frequent  on 

heaths. 
Juncus  effusus  (Linn.) — Everjrwhere  common. 
/.  wnghmsratus  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common* 
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Juneus  glaueus  (Efar.) — Gavaii  and  Fermanagh.    Freqnent. 

J,  aeutifiorus  (Ehr.) — ^In  marshy  places  throughout  the  district. 

J.  squarrosus  (Linn.)— Mountain  heaths ;  common. 

Luxula  syhatica  (Bich.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Not  uncommon. 

L.  eampestris  (Willd.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

AXJSMACCLS. 

Aliima planiago  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Occurs  occasionally. 

TrPHACEiE. 

Trighehin  palustre  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  In  wet  places  at 
Cairi^y  &c. 

Arkcem, 

Arum  maeulaium  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

LsiorACEiE. 
LemfM  minor  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 

POTAUOOETOirACEJB. 

Potamogeton  natans  (Linn.) — Lakes  and  ponds ;  frequent. 

P.  ru/escens  (Schrad.) — Carrick  Lake,  Co.  Fermanagh;  rare. 

P.  %i%ii — ^Very  sparingly  in  slow  stream  which  connects  Carrick 
Lake  with  Bunnahone  Lake,  near  Derrygonnelly,  Co.  Fer- 
managh. I  am  ohliged  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Croydon,  who 
pointed  out  that  my  plant  agrees  in  all  respects  with  Roth's 
plant;   a  Judgment  since  confirmed  by  Professor  Babington. 

P.  peotinatus  (Linn.) — Carrick  Lake,  Co.  Fermanagh.    Not  common. 

Cypeila.c&£. 

Eleoeharis  pdkutris  (R.  Br.) — Common  everywhere. 

Seirput  laeusiris  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Li  the  lakes; 

frequent. 
iS.  easpitonu  (Linn.) — Common  on  the  mountains. 
8,  setaceous  (Linn.) — Drumbad,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Not  common. 
JEriophorum  angustifoUum  (Both.) — Bogs  and  heaths ;  common. 
Carex  pulicaris  (Linn.) — Knockmore,  &c. ;  not  very  common. 
C,  stellulata  (Good.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      Common  on  grassy 

heaths. 
C,  remota  (Linn.) — Marble  Arch,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Not  common. 
C.  ovalis  (Good. )--Ca van  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 
C,  vulgaris  (Fries.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
C,  palleseens  (Lam.) — On  Cuilceagh,   Binaghlin,   and  neighboming 

mountains,  up  to  1200  feet;  but  not  common. 
C.  panicea  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 
C.  pendula  (Huds.) — ^Marble  Arch,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Very  rare. 
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C.  piMifera  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      Monntain  heaths; 

rather  rare. 
Cghuca  (Scop.) — Everywhere  common. 
C.flava  (Linn.)-~CaTan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 
C.  homschuchiana  (Hoppe.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      Carrick,  Cuil- 

ceagh,  &c. 
C.  hinervis  (Sm.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent  on  mountain 

heaths. 
C,  iyhatica  (Hnds.) — ^Marhle  Arch,  &c. ;  bnt  not  very  common. 
C,  hirta  (Linn.) — ^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Not  uncommon. 

Phalaris  arundinaeea  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Common. 
ArUhoxanthum  odoratum  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

Phkum prateme  (Linn.)— -Meadows  and  margins  of  fields ;  common. 

Ahpeeunu  pratitms  (Linn.) — ^Marble  Arch,   &c. ;    but  not  at  all 
common. 

Nardus  strieta  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    On  heaths. 

Pkragmites  communis  (Ttin.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Occasionally 
in  ditches  and  marshes. 

Affraatu  vulgaris  ("With.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

ffoleus  lanatus  (Linn.)---Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Hedge  banks  and 
pastures. 

Aira  easpitosa  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Shady  places ;  fre- 
quent. 

A.Jlexuosa  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  Very  common  on  heaths. 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  (M.  &  K.) — ^Everywhere  common.    % 

Triodia  deoumhsns  (BeauV.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent  on 
grassy  heaths. 

^eliea  uniflcra  (Eetz.) — ^Carrick,  &c.,  Co.  Fermanagh.     Shady  rocks. 

Molinia  e^srulea  (Moench.) — ^Cavan  and  Fermanagh.      On  heaths; 
frequent. 

Poa  annua  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

P.  trivialis  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

P.pratensis  (Linn.) — Frequent  throughout  the  district. 

Brita  media  (Linn.) — ^Rocks  at  Carrick,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Cynomrus  eristatus  (Linn.) — Common  everywhere. 

Dactylii  ghmerata  (Linn.) — ^Roadsides  and  pastures ;  everywhere. 

Festuea  rubra  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Common. 

F.pratensis  (Huds.) — Carrick,  &c.     Not  uncommon. 

Serrafahus  mollis  (Pari.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.     Frequent. 

Lolium  perenne  (Linn.) — Everywhere  abundant. 

L.  italicum  (A.  Braun.) — ^Banks  and  pastures ;  frequent. 

EatnsETACziB. 

Equiutum  arvensis  (Linn.) — ^Abundant  everywhere. 

£.  maximum  (Lam.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 
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JS,  iyhaticum  (Liiin.)— Gayan  and  FermaDagh.    Not  uncommon. 

E,  limoium  (lonn.) — Abundant  everywhere. 

£.  pahutre  (Linn.) — Cayan  and  Fennanagh.    Common. 

FiLICES. 

Polypodium  vuJyare  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fennanagh.    Common. 

Loiirea  JUiX'mM  (Presl.) — Common  everywhere. 

Z.  dilatata  (Presl.) — Common  everywhere. 

Z.  mmiida  (Brack.) — Co.  Fermanagh,  Carrick  and  Dmmbad.  Beside 
rocky  banks  of  streams. 

Polyttiehum  aeuUatum  (Both.)— Cavan  and  Fennanagh.  Not  un- 
common on  the  hills. 

P.  anytdare  (Newm.) — Common  everywhere. 

CysU^UrU  frayilu  (Bemh.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  On  damp 
rocks;  common. 

^Var.  J.  dewtata  (Sm.)— Frequent ;  along  with  the  preceding. 

Athyriumfilix-foemina  (Roth.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.    Frequent. 

Asplenium  adianium-niyrum  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh ;  bot 
not  abundant. 

A.  triehamanei  (Linn.) — ^Everywhere  common  on  shady  rocks. 

A,  ruta-muraria  (Linn.) — On  walls  and  dry  rocks;  abundant  every- 
where. 

Seolopendrum  mdyare  (Sym.) — Common  everywhere. 

Bleehnum  horeaiU  (Sw.)---Common  everywhere. 

Pterii  aquiUna  (Linn.) — On  dry  heaths ;  everywhere. 

HymmophyUum  wihoni  (Hook.)-— Knockmore,  Drumbad,  Gnilceagh, 
&c.    Frequent  in  Cavan  and  Fennanagh. 

Osmunda  reyatis  (Linn.) — Carrick  and  Brumbad,  Co.  Fermanagb. 
Abunduit  and  luxuriant  by  the  streams. 

Ltcopodiacilb. 

Lyoopodium  selayo  (Linn.) — Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  In  great  prafusioii 

on  the  mountains. 
Selayinella  spinuhta  (A.  Br.) — Damp  shady  rooks^  Enockmoro,  and 

Drumbad,  Co.  Fennanagh ;  sparingly. 

CffARACKJB. 

Chora  a9p0ra  (Willd.)— ^airick  Lake,  Co.  Fennanagh. 
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LXXY. — ^Rbchnt  FoBAjfnnFERi.  ov  Dttbldt  and   Wiozlow.      By 
Fbedebick  Fbyob  Balkwill  and  Joseph  Wbiqet,  E.G.S. 

[Bead,  February  27,  1882.] 

As  the  examination  of  the  yarious  gatherings  of  Foraminif era  made 
last  year  off  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  coasts  have  not  yet  been  fully 
completed,  the  present  brief  Beport  is  now  furnished,  pending  the 
detailed  results  which  we  hope  to  have  ready  for  publication  next 
year.  The  following  particulars  are  given  to  show  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  Previous  to  the  grant  having  been  given,  one 
of  us  had  made  a  number  of  shore  gatherings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  and  the  list  of  the  Foramimfera  found  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  at  the  time.  Since  then  thirty  dredgings  have  been 
secured — ^three  in  Dublin  Bay,  the  remaining  twenty-seven  off  the 
coast — extending  from  Ireland's  Eye  to  Bray  Head,  and  as  far  off 
land  as  the  Eish  and  Bray  Banks,  the  deepest  parts  dredged  being 
off  Bray  Head  in  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  fathoms.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stephen  Yoysey,  of  '^Blanna"  fishing  smack,  for  six 
gatherings  taken  off  Moume  Mountains,  off  Howth,  and  off  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  Foraminifera  which  we  have  already  met  with  number  one  ^ 
hundred  and  twenty-four  species  and  varieties,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
our  British  forms.  Twelve  of  these  are  additions  to  the  Irish  Fauna, 
one  {N6do9aria  hisptda)  is  new  to  Britain,  and  two  {Lagena  curvilineata 
and  Nonionina  pavperata)  are  new  to  science.  The  only  other  locality 
in  Britain  which  has  yielded  so  large  a  number  of  Ehizopoda  is  the 
Estuary  of  the  Dee,  a  spot  which  has  been  most  carefully  examined 
bv  Mr.  Siddall  and  Mrs.  Shone,  and  where  even  a  still  greater  number 
of  forms  have  been  found.  When  we  consider  the  short  space  of  time 
already  spent  in  the  examination  of  this  part  of  our  coast,  our  results 
are  most  encouraging,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  a  renewed  search 
would  still  further  increase  the  numbers,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
other  rare  forms. 

LIST  OF  FORAMINIFERA. 

CoKVUSPDU,  Schultze. 

foliacea,  Phillippi.    Very  rare, 
involvens,  Reuss.    Rare. 

BiLocTJLnrA,  D'Orb. 

ringens,  Lamk.    Frequent, 
depressa,  D'Orb.    Frequent, 
elongata,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 
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MlLIOLDTA,  Will. 

trigonula,  Lamk.    Frequent, 
tricarinata,  D'Orb.    Yery  rare, 
oblonga,  Montagu.    Bare. 
Brongmartii,  D'Orb.    Bare, 
seminiilum,  Linn.    Yexj  common. 
Bubrotonda,  Montagu.    Yery  common, 
secans,  D'Orb.    Common  between  tides ;  rare  in  dredgings. 
bicomiB,  W.  &  J.    Common. 
feruBsacii,  D'Orb.    Frequent, 
pulchella,  D'Orb.    Yery  rare. 

luscay  Brady.     Yery  rare;  found  only  off  Ireland's  Eje, 
seven  to  nine  fathoms. 

SpiBOLOcxTLDTAy  D'Orb. 

limbata,  D'Orb.    Yery  rare, 
planulata,  Lamk.    Yery  rare. 

HTPSRAKMiKAy  Brady. 

elongata,  Brady.    Yeiy  rare ;  found  only  off  Lreland's  Eye, 
seven  to  nine  fathoms. 

PsAiacoBFHJiBA,  F.  E.  Schultzo. 

fusca,  Sohultze.    Yeiy  rare. 

Beofhaz,  Montfort. 

difflugiformis,  Brady.    Yery  rare, 
f ufiifonnis,  Will.     Very  rare, 
scorpiurus,  Montf.     Yery  rare. 

HAPLOPHEAGMITTMy  BoUSS. 

canariense,  D'Orb.     Common, 
glomeratum,  Brady.     Yery  rare, 
globigeriniforme,  P.  &  J.    Frequent. 

Akmodiscus,  Beuss. 

incerta,  D'Orb.    Yery  rare. 

gordialis,  J.  &  P.    Yery  rare. 

Shoneana,  Siddall.     Yery  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only. 

Tboohammh^a,  P.  &  J. 

squamata,  P.  &  J.    Frequent, 
inflata,  Montagu.     Bare, 
inflata,  var.     Yery  rare. 

macrescens,  Brady.     Yery  rare ;   found  only  off  Ireland's 
Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms. 
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Teztulabia,  Defrance. 

sagittula,  Defrance.    Frequent. 

agglutinans,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 

globulosa,  Ehrenb.    Yery  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only ;  off 

Howth,  eighteen  fatiioms. 
difformis,  Will.    Yeiy  rare ;  found  only  off  Dalkey,  fifteen 

fathoms. 

Spiboplbcta,  Ehrenb. 

biformis,  P.  &  J.  Very  rare;  a  single  specimen  only;  Dalkey 
Sound. 

Gaijdbtika,  D'Orb. 

filiformisy  Berthelin.    Yery  rare. 

VBKNEunjKA,  D'Orb. 

polystropha,  Beuss.    Bare. 

BtJiiMDTA,  D'Orb. 

pnrpoideSy  D'Orb.    Common, 
marginata,  D'Orb.    Bare, 
ovatai  D'Orb.    Frequent, 
elegantissimay  D'Orb.    Frequent. 

ViBoxniKA,  D'Orb. 

Schreibersiiy  Czjzek.    Bare. 

BouvnrA,  D'Orb. 

punctata,  D'Orb.    Frequent, 
plicata,  D'Orb.    Frequent 
dilatata,  Beuss.    Yeiy  rare. 

CisBiDiTLDrA,  D'Orb. 

IsBTigatai  D'Orb.    Yery  rare, 
crassa,  D'Orb.    Bare, 
oblonga,  D'Orb.    Yery  rare. 

LiGzirA,  Walker  &  Jacob. 

sulcata,  W.  &  J.    Frequent, 
costata,  Will.    Bare. 
Williamsoni,  Alcock.    Yery  common. 
Lyellii,  Seguenza.    Yery  rare. 
IsviSy  Montagu.     Common, 
gracillima,  Seguenza.    Yery  rare, 
globosa,  Montagu.    Frequent, 
striata,  D'Orb.    Bare. 
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Lageka — continued. 

cnryilineata,  nov.  sp.    Very  rare, 
gracilis,  Will.    Very  rare, 
striato-punctata,  P.  &  J.     Very  rare. 
semiBtriata,  Will.     Common, 
aspera,  Eeuss.     Very  rare, 
bispida,  Eeuss.     Very  rare, 
caudata,  D*Orb.     Frequent, 
marginata,  W.  &  J.     Bare. 

yar.  D'Orbignyana,  Sequenza.     Common. 

var.  trigono-marginata,  P.  &  J.    Very  rare. 

var.  quadrata,  Will.     Very  rare, 
omata,  Will.     Very  rare. 

Tar.  trigono-omata,  Siddall.    Very  rare, 
lucida,  Will.     Common. 

var.  (trigone-)  oblonga,  Seqnenza.    Very  rare, 
lagenoidcs,  Will.     Very  rare, 
squamosa,  Montagu.     Very  common, 
bezagona,  Will.    Frequent. 

LnrouLiFAy  D'Orb. 

carinata,  D'Orb.    Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only. 

NonosABiA,  Lamk. 

rapbanus,  Linn.    Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only. 
Bcalaris,  Batscb.     Rare. 

pyrula,  D'Orb.  and  dentaUne  variety.    Very  rare. 
bispida,  D'Orb.    Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only.  New  to 
Britain. 

DsmrAmrA,  D'Orb.    Rare. 

communis,  D'Orb.     Rare, 
consobrina,  D'Orb.    Vciry  rare. 

Vaoinulika,  D'Orb. 

legumen,  Linn.    Very  rare, 
linearis,  Montagu.    Very  rare. 

MABGiNTnjNA,  D'Orb. 

glabra,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 

Cbistellakta,  Lamk. 

rotulata,  Lamk.    Very  rare. 

vortex,  F.  &  M.    Very  rare;  a  single  specimen  only;  off 

Ireland's  Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms, 
cultrata,  Montfort.    Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only ;  off 

Ireland's  Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms, 
crepidula,  F.  &  M.    Very  rare. 
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POLTMOBPHIKA,  D'Orb. 

lactea,  W.  &  J.     Rare. 

gibba,  D'Orb.  and  yar.  BBqualis,  D'Orb.     Common. 

oblonga,  Will.     Rare. 

compressa,  D'Orb.    Frequent. 

faaiformis,  Eoemer.    Very  rare. 

cylindroides,  Roemer.     Very  rare. 

concava,  Will.     Very  rare. 

Uyioebika,  D'Orb. 

angulosa,  Will.    Rare. 

SpiBimirAy  Ehrenb. 

vivipara,  Ebrenb.    Very  rare. 

tuberculata,  Brady.    Very  rare ;   found  only  off  Ireland's 
Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms. 

Obbuuka,  D'Orb. 

universa,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 

QioBiGBBnrA,  D'Orb. 

bulloides,  D'Orb.    Frequent, 
inflata,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 

PuuBriA,  P.  &  J. 

sphaeroides,  D'Orb.    Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only ;  oflp 
Eowthy  eleven  fathoms* 

DiflCOBBIKA,  p.  &  J. 

rosacea,  D'Orb.    Common, 
globularis,  D'Orb.    Very  common. 
Bertheloti,  D'Orb.    Very  rare. 
Wrightii,  Brady.    Very  rare. 

Plakobbuuita,  D'Orb. 

Mediterraneensis,  D'Orb.    Frequent. 
TBTmcATuuNA,  D'Orb. 

lobulata,  Walker.    V6ry  common. 

PiTLvmuLnrA,  P.  &  J. 

auricula,  F.  &  M.    Very  vare. 
Karsteni,  Reuss.     Very  rare. 
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T1KOFOBU8,  Montfort. 

lucidus,  Brady.    Very  rare. 

kevis,  P.  &  J.     Very  rare;   a  single  specimen  only;  off 
Ireland's  Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms. 

BoTALUy  Lamk. 

Beccarii,  Linn.     Common* 
nitida,  Will.    Frequent. 

KoirioinKA,  D'Orb. 

turgida,  Will.     Bare. 

scapha,  F.  &  M.     Very  rare ;  a  single  specimen  only ;  off 

Ireland's  Eye,  seven  to  nine  fathoms. 

pauperata,  nov.  sp.  Frequent, 
umbilicatula,  Montagu.  Very  rare, 
depressula,  W.  &  J.  Very  common, 
stelligera,  D'Orb.    Rare. 

PoLTSToxxLLA,  Lamk. 

crispa,  Linn.    Common, 
striato-punctata,  F.  &.  M.    Very  common. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTE. 

Since  we  sent  in  our  Beport  to  the  Academy  the  following  addi- 
tional Foraminifera  have  been  met  with,  viz: — Bulimina  vuhUrtty 
Brady;  B,  aeuleatay  D'Orb,;  Dmtdlina  ohliqua^  D'Orb.;  D.pauperaUy 
D'Orb.  ;  Marginulina  raphantu,  D'Orb.  ?  Polytnorphina  spinoia, 
D'Orb. ;  P.  myristifarmis,  Will. ;  and  Biseorhina  hiconcava,  P.  &  J.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  species  and  varieties  of  Forami- 
nifera recorded  in  our  Beport,  all  are  from  oil  the  Dublin,  and 
Wicklow  coasts,  except  two  forms,  viz : — Nodosaria  hispida^  D'Orb.. 
and  Biscorhina  hiconcava^  P.  &  J.,  gathered  off  ''Hen  and  Chicken'' 
rocks.  Isle  of  Man. 


NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PBESS. 

Whilst  our  Beport  was  passing  through  the  Press,  the  following 
additional  species  were  found,  viz. : — Miliolina  tenuis,  Czjzek ;  M. 
agglutinanSj  D'Orb. ;  BTauerina,  sp. ;  Haplophragmium  pseudoapiraiitn 
Will. ;  Layena  ptdchetta,  Brady  (trigonal  variety). 
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LXXVI. — Ow  THE  CoirsTiTTjnoN  OP  THB  Nativb  Phosphates  of 
ALuimaiTH.  By  A.  H.  Chttech,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts. 

[Bead,  February  27,  1882.] 

§1.  The  mineral  phosphates  and  arseniates  constitute  a  very  interest- 
ing group.     The  number  of  species  is  increased  year  by  year  through 
new  discoyeries ;  but  the  older  members  of  the  group  are  rarely  made 
the  subjects  of  fresh  investigation  by  modem  methods.    In  many 
instances  the  constitution  of  even  the  more  abundant  species  remains 
obscure.     The  frequent  presence  of  an  excess  of  base  over  that 
required  for  an  orthophosphate  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
group.      Another  prominent  feature    consists  in  the  peculiar  and 
diterse  modes  in  which  the  water  present  in  the  hydrated  species 
is  held.     For  several  reasons  the  moderate-sized  group  of  the  hy- 
drated aluminium  phosphates  has  been  selected  for  renewed  investiga- 
tion.   Light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  these  compounds 
by  accurate  analyses,   in  which  a  special  and  uniform  mediod  of 
desiccation  has  been  adopted ;  in  which  silver  vessels  have  been  sub- 
stituted, where  deemed  preferable,  for  those  of  glass  and  porcelain; 
and  in  which  sodium  hydrate,  from  metallic  sodium,  has  been  used, 
instead  of  alcohoHo  potash,  for  retaining  alumina  in  solution.     The 
present  communication  contains  an  account  of  a  considerable  number 
of  analyses  conducted  with  the  precautions  named  above;   but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  offer  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
nor  a  decisive  opinion  upon  all  the  questions  of  chemical  constitu- 
tion involved  in  the  inquiry. 

§  II.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  hydrated  aluminium  phosphates,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  ascertain  with  what  tenacity  ^e  normal  native  aluminium  hydrate 
and  the  normal  native  aluminium  phosphate  respectively  retained  their 
water.  This  mode  of  experimenting  was  expected  to  msclose  how  far 
that  common  assumption  could  be  correct  which  attributed  to  the  native 
basic  aluminium  phosphates  suoh  a  formula 


xAlsPaOs,  yAlaHeOe,  z  aq. 

Fortunately  a  suitable  native  hydrate  and  native  phosphate  are 
known;  the  former  being  the  gibbsite  of  Dana,  now  often  called 
hydrargiUite ;    the  latter  being  tibe  variscite  of  Breithaupt. 

§111.  Gibbsite. — On  submitting  gibbsite  to  the  process  of  desic- 
cation, the  mineral  retained  the  whole  of  its  moisture,  not  only  in 
dry  air  and  in  vacuo,  but  fdso  at  100^  G.  in  the  air-oven.  The  analyti- 
cal details  are  here  given  :— 

a.  I*  ▲.  PX0G«,  SBR.  U.  VOL.  m.-HK:XBKCl.  2  Z 
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Anal.  1.  Gibbsite,  from  Eichmond,  Massachusetts — 
•309  gram  lost  -003  gram  H^O  in  vacuo  =    097% 
•309     „      „     -OOlatlOO^C.  =    0-30% 

*d09     ,,      „     nothing  in  water-oven 
•309     „      „     -106  on  ignition  =34-30%. 

Anal.  2.  (Hbhsite,  from  Villa  Eica,  Brazil — 

-213  gram  lost  ^002  gram  HaO  in  vacuo  «    0-93% 

•213    ,,       ,,     nothingup  to  lOOG. 

•213     „       „     069  gram  on  ignition  32-39%. 

Both  the  specimens  were  of  great  purity,  neither  containing  any 
silica,  and  a  mere  trace  of  phosphate  being  present  in  "So.  2  only; 
this  latter  specimen  was  uniformly  crystalline.  The  mean  percen- 
tage of  combined  water,  corrected  for  accidental  moisture,  amounted 
to  38*73 — ^a  figure  closely  agreeing  with  the  number  demanded  by 
theory,  namely,  34*48.  This  percentage  of  water  is  that  required  by 
the  formula  AJsOs,  3H20  =  Alj  HeOe,  the  normal  aluminium  hydrate. 

§  IV.  Variseiie, — We  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the 
water  present  in  such  of  the  native  aluminium  phosphates  as  are  free 
from  excess  of  base  is  held.  For  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  several  native  species  would  have  served.  But 
there  proved  to  be  but  one  mineral  of  sufficiently  definite  character, 
obtainable  for  this  purpose  in  adequate  quantity :  this  was  varisciU^  a 
phosphate  found  at  Messbach,  Saxon  Voigtland,  and  described  by 
Breithaupt  in  1837.  It  is  clearly  identical  with  the  callainite  of 
Damour,  a  mineral  the  provenance  of  which  is  unknown,  but  of 
which  some  polished  beads  and  ornaments  were  found  in  a  Celtic 
grave  at  Morbihan.  The  two  other  normal  aluminium  phosphates 
which  have  been  described  are  the  gibbsite  of  Hermann,  and  zepha- 
rovichite.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  an  authentic  or 
adequate  supply:  of  the  former  mineral  nothing  definite  is  known ;  its 
separate  existence  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Thus  my  work  has  been  per- 
force limited  to  variscite. 

On  submitting  a  carefully  selected  and  prepared  specimen  of  vari- 
scite to  the  desiccating  processes  before  mentioned,  it  was  evident  that 
the  water  in  this  mineral  was  held  far  more  loosely  than  that  in 
calaite,  or  true  turquoise,  and  in  wavellite.  The  analytical  reanlts 
are  here  given : — 

Variscite^  (spec.  grav.  2*24),  from  Messbach. 
Anal.  3.    119  gram  gave  *084  gram  MgaPjO,  =  45*  15%  P,Oj 


n 

„       „     -0388 

tt 

AI3O3                     =  32*60%  AlaOa 

Anal.  4.    371 

„     lost   *01 

•> 

HjO  in  vacuo    ^    2*64% 

fi 

„      „     -08 

>» 

H,OatlOO°      =21*11 

9> 

„      „     *004 

»> 

H,0  on  ignition  «=    1  -08 

Anal.  5.  *82 

„      „     -0795 

tf 

H,0  on  ignition  ^  24-84 

t9 

„    gave  *005 

>» 

FeA                 «    1-66. 

1  ConUining  some  FeaOj  ;  vitk  analyeiB  6. 
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An  inspection  of  these  figures  shows  that  variscite  loses  nearly  all 
its  water  at  100°  C,  but  practically  none,  or  at  least  not  a  whole  mole- 
culci  in  Tacuo  oyer  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  reject,  as  non-essential,  the 
2*64%  HtO  lost  in  vacuo,  then  the  percentages  deduced  from  the 
analyses  given  above  will  stand  thus : — 


Experiment. 

Theory. 
Al,0„P,0„4aq. 

Alumina, 

Ferric  Oxide, 

PhosphoruB  Pentoxide,   .     . 
Water, 

31-04 

1-56 

45-15 

23-27 

32-45 

44-82  ' 
22-73 

§  y.  According  then  to  the  above-given  analyses  of  normal  native 
hydrate  and  phosphate  of  aluminium,  the  former  loses  no  water  at 
100°,  the  latter  all.  The  results  of  R.  Helmhacker's  experiments 
with  the  supposed  variscite  of  Freienstein,  near  Leoben,'  are  not  in 
accordance  with  this  view  so  far  as  regards  the  normal  phosphate. 
He  obtained  16-11%  water  lost  at  100°,  and  17-67%  on  ignition. 
The  alumina  amounted  to  34*46%,  while  the  phosphorus  pentoxide 
was  only  25 '69.  These  figures  are  allowed  by  Helmhacker  to  point 
to  an  admixture  of  diaspore  with  his  variscite  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 6 ; 
now,  as  diaspore  resembles  gibbsite  in  its  total  retention  of  water  at 
lOO^C,  we  possess,  in  these  apparently  anomalous  results,  an  actual 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  my  own  experiments  had  led. 
Possibly  Helmhacker's  100°C.  may  have  been  the  conventional  expres- 
sion for  the  temperature  of  the  water-oven,  which  would  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  that  figure.  With  an  air-oven  at  100°  C.  his  mineral 
would  probably  have  lost  more  than  16-11%. 

§  YI.  Here  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  the  analysis  of  a 
mineral  from  Langen  Striegis  which,  though  in  physical  characters 
resembling  the  peganite  of  Breithaupt,  yet  gave  very  different  results 
from  those  obtained  with  that  mineral  (or  what  we  must  assume  to 
have  been  that  mineral)  in  the  hands  of  Hermann.  He  obtained 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  of  a  member  of  the  calaite  group 
(2Al,0s,  PjOs,  6H2O);  but  I  find  that  my  specimen  is  chemically  and 
physically  much  nearer  variscite  than  calaite.  Anyhow,  the  assump- 
tion that  this  mineral  is  nothing  but  wavellite  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  not  a  perfectly  definite  species,  yet  its  behaviour  when  heated  to 
100°  marks  it  out  from  wavellite  and  from  nearly  all  the  other  phos- 


3  Tchermak'8  Min,  %  Peir,  Mitth.  ii.,  p.  229,  et  wq. 
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phates  of  alnminium.  While  in  vacuo  it  loses  nothing,  at  10(f  C.  (in 
the  air-oven),  all  the  water  in  the  mineral  is  disengaged.  In  the  water- 
oven  the  change  is  incomplete,  for  at  94°,  the  maximum  temperBture 
reached  hj  mj  water-oven,  rather  less  than  half  the  total  water  was 
removed.  It  may  he  noted  that  the  curious  pink  tint  which  peganite 
assumes  when  heated  in  a  hulh-tuhe  was  acquired  in  the  air-oven  at 
100^,  hut  not  in  the  water-oven  at  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees 
lower. 

My  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  so-called  peganite  from  Btriegb, 
gave  uie  following  results : — 

Anal.  6.  *374  gram  lost  nothing  in  vacuo,  hut  lost 
'035     „    HaO  in  water-oven,  and 


■047 

•005 

138 

-243 


H3O  in  air  hath  at  100^,  and  gave 

SiO, 

AI2O3  and 

Mg,PA. 


Translated  into  percentages  and  compared  with  the  ntimhers  d^ 
manded  hy  the  nearest  fonnida,  these  results  are  here  shown : — 


Experiment. 

Theory. 
7Al,0„6P,O,.24H.0. 

Alumina, 

Phosphorus  Pentozide    .    . 

Water, 

SUica, 

36-30 

41-56 

21-92 

1-33 

35-91 
42-53 

21-66 

1 

100-11 

100-00 

When  the  correction  for  intruding  silica  is  made,  the  correspon- 
dence hetween  experiment  and  theory  hecomes  quite  satisfactory. 
Still  it  would  scarcely  he  justifiahle  to  accord  specific  rank  to  this 
mineral  on  the  strength  of  a  single  set  of  numhers,  and  I  should  pre- 
fer to  regard  the  specimen  analyEed  as  variscite  slightly  admixed  with 
a  more  hasio  aluminium  phosphate. 

§  YII.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  evident,  from  the  analyses  of  gihhsite, 
variscite,  and  peganite,  which  I  have  now  given  and  discussed,  tliat 
any  native  hasic  hydrate  of  aluminium,  if  it  were  made  up,  say,  of  one 
molecule  of  the  normal  native  hydrate  simply  associated  with  one 
molecule  of  the  normal  native  phosphate,  might  he  expected  to  lose, 
when  heated  to  100°,  aU  the  water  attached  to  the  latter  compound, 
and  none  of  that  helonging  to  the  former. 
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§  Yin.  Caiaite. — ^Now  we  have  in  calaite  a  mineral  adapted  for 
the  trial  of  this  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  essential 
part  of  pure  turquoise  or  calaite  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical 
fonnula — 

2A1A,  P2O5,  SHaO. 

But  we  haye  to  ask  whether  the  constitution  of  this  species  may  not 
be  expressed  by  some  more  precise  arrangement,  such,  as 

A1,0,,  PA,  2HaO  +  AI2O,,  3H:,0, 

namely,  one  molecule  of  a  hydrated  normal  aluminium  phosphate  with 
one  molecule  of  the  normal  aluminium  hydrate  ?  Kow  we  have  seen 
that  the  latter  compound  as  occurring  in  nature  loses  no  water  at 
100^,  while  the  nearest  approach,  to  the  former  compound  (namely 
yariscite)  loses  all  its  water  at  this  temperature.  Calaite,  then,  if 
containing  such  a  phosphate,  should  p^  with  fibs,  of  its  water 
below  100^  C.  As  it  retains  all,  eyen  when  heated  beyond  this  point, 
it  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiment  if  we 
express  the  molecule  of  calaite  somewhat  after  the  following  fashion : — 

2A1 A  (  PA  „^        AI4  (  2PO4 

H2O     (4HA  HatSHO, 

which  may  be  abbreyiated  into 

h'  j(Ho\orAUaPO,(HOV 

The  analyses  upon  which  this  yiew  is  founded  are  three,  one  pub- 
lished in  1 864,'  and  the  others  lately  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report.^  The  relation  of  the  cupric,  ferrous  and  manganous  phos- 
phates to  the  main  constituent  of  calaite  haying  been  fully  discussed 
elsewhere,  a  few  only  of  the  later  analytical  results  need  be  cited  here. 
In  the  case  of  a  yery  pale  and  pure  specimen  of  calaite  from  Nishapur, 
Persia,  the  following  figures  were  obtained : — 

•584  gram  lost  '018  gram  B[,0  in  yacuo  over  HaSO^  =  8-08% 
•584     „       „    -118    „       „     on  ignition  =20-85%. 

Nothing  was  lost  at  100^  in  the  air-oyen:  but  of  the  20*85%  water 
driven  off  on  ignition  the  last  4%  was  retained  with  greater  tenacity. 
Similar  results  were  yielded  by  a  Thibetan  turquoise. 

§  IX.  Two  other  aluminium  phosphates  haye  been  described,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  calaite  or  tiurquoise  group,  and  differing  from 
calaite  in  the  proportion  of  water  only.  One  of  these  is  the  peganite 
analyzed  by  Hermann,  a  Striegis  mineral ;  the  other  is  ffscherite  from 
Nischne  Tagil,  also  analyzed  by  Hermann.  I  find  that  three  distinct 
minerals  from  Striegis  go  under  the  name  of  peganite.   One  of  these  is 


3  Chemical  Newt,  z.  p.  290. 

«  Zellner*B  analysis  of  a  Silenan  calaite  confirma  this  view* 
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nothing  bnt  wavellite ;  another  is  very  nearly  related  to  variflcite,  if  it 
be  not  identical  with  it.*  The  peganite  of  Arkansas,  according  to 
A.  H.  Chester,'  is  also  identical  with  variscite.  But  there  is  a  third 
mineral  known  as  peganite  found  also  at  Striegis  in  Saxony ;  thia  is 
very  near  wavellite,  but  contains  less  water.  What  is  probably  the 
same  mineral  from  Nobrya''  in  Portugal  has  been  analyzed  by  Licht^i* 
berger  and  Frenzel.  As  to  fischerite,  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
an  authentic  specimen  sufficiently  ample  for  analysis. 

§  X.  The  next  group  of  native  aluminium  phosphates  may  norw  he 
discussed.  Its  best  known  member  is  wayellite,  to  which  the  formula 

2A1,P,08,  A1,H,0„  9  aq 

is  usually  assigned.  But  in  spite  of  the  very  numerous  analyaes  of 
wavellites  from  different  localities  which  have  been  made,  the  formula 
tot  this  species  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ascertained.  Two  drcum- 
stances  make  it  doubtful.  Like  many  other  fibrous  minerals,  waTellite 
always  retains,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  of  barometric 
pressure,  moisture,  and  temperature,  about  two  per  cent,  of  moisture 
removable  in  vacuo,  or  in  dry  air,  or  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature; 
so  the  question  arises  ''Is  this  water  essential  or  accidental ?"  Doubt- 
less many  hydrated  minerals,  when  removed  from  the  natural  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  formed,  lose  essential  or  constitutional 
water  very  readily,  but  in  such  cases  the  percentage  of  loss  is  generally 
much  larger  than  two.  The  second  circumstance  which  interferes  with 
the  exact  determination  of  the  combined  water  in  waveUite  is  the 
presence  of  fluorine  in  this  mineral.  This  element,  which  probably 
occurs  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent.,  must  be  regarded  as  an  acid  ele- 
ment, replacing  either  the  phosphoric  constituent  or  oxygen.  If  ao, 
it  will  lower  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  found,  and  raise 
that  of  the  water  as  determined  by  loss.  I  have  considered  this  ques- 
tion in  a  previous  research,^  and  shown  that  a  formula  with  11H|0 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  may  be  added  that  vacuum-dried 
waveUite  loses  no  water  at  100®  C,  but  22%  at  200°  C,  and  4%  at  a 
low  red  heat.  And  if  those  published  analyses  of  waveUite  in  which 
the  fluorine  has  been  determined  be  studied,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
water  is  lower  than  that  commonly  assigned  to  this  mineral.  But, 
after  aU,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  group  under  waveUite  several 
minerals  differing  from  each  other  by  1  aq.  Possibly  there  are  four 
such  members  of  the  waveUite  group  : — 

1.  Planerite,    ....     SAljOj,  2PA.  9aq. 

2.  CoendeolaetiU,      .     .     SAljOa,  2PA,  lOaq. 

3.  WaveUite,   ....     3A1  A,  SPA,  1 1  aq. 

4.  Strieffiaane,      .     .     .     3AlaO„  2PaO0,  12aq. 

Of  Coeruleolactite  I  shaU  have  something  to  say  further  on,  but  it 


fi  See  §  VI  of  this  Report.  «  Jahr.  Min..  1872,  819. 

'  An  analysis  is  given  in  §  XII.  *Jour.  Chem,  Soe.,  Feb.,  1873. 
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may  be  useful  to  give  here  some  additional  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fourth  member  of  this  group.  Its  formula  is  that  commonly 
^ven  to  wavellite,  but  may  perhaps  more  properly  belong  to  the 
Striegisane  of  Breithaupt. 

§  XI.  Striegisane, — It  was  very  difficult  to  select  for  analysis 
sufficient  of  this  mineral  without  including  some  small  specks  of  the 
slaty  gangue.  But  as  the  weak  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  phosphate 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  practically  without  solvent  action  on  the 
gangue,  the  errors  due  to  traces  of  the  latter  may  be  eliminated  by 
rec^culating  the  percentages  after  deducting  the  insoluble  silicious 
residue.    The  results  of  my  analysis  are  here  given : — 

Anal.  7.  *443  gram  striegisane  in  vacuo  over  H2SO4 

lost    -0082   „     HjO  =81-6%* 

„      -IIBB    „     HaO  on  ignition    =26-81% 
gave  '018     ,,     insoluable  matter »    4'06%. 

Anal.  8.  *2215  ,,  striegisane 

gave  -075  „  AlA      =  33-86% 

„      -002  „  FeA       =      -90% 

„      -114  „  Mg2Pa07  =  32-90%  PA. 

These  percentages,  after  deduction  of  gangue,  become — 

HjO  lost  in  vacuo  1  •  92% 
H3O  „  on  ignition  27-94% 
FejO;  •««'' 


'3        >•  91  S'W/o 

AlA     „  „  35-29% 

P2O5      „  „  34-31% 


100-39.% 


The  above  27*94%  water  lost  on  ignition  really  includes  some 
flaorine ;  how  much,  the  scarcity  of  the  mineral  prevented  me  from 
determining.  If  it  did  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  then  this  specimen  of 
striegisane,  though  clearly  related  to  wavellite,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
strengthen  the  view  that  two  minerals,  differing  merely  by  1  aq., 
have  hitherto  been  included  under  that  species.  The  2%  water  lost 
in  vacuo  and  the  absence  of  any  further  change  at  100^  are  characters 
of  wavellite  to  which  species  Erdmann'  long  since  releglated  Brei- 
thaupt's  striegisane.  Possibly  the  kalk-wavdlite  of  Eosmann^^  may 
belong  here.  At  all  events  I  find  in  it  a  mere  trace  of  lime,  and  a 
rather  high  percentage  of  water  retained  at  100^. 

§  XII.  Peganite,  &•€. — Amongst  the  numerous  minerals  or  mineral 
varieties  which  have  been  **  split"  into  species  by  some  mineralogists, 
and  by  others  ''lumped"  under  wavellite,  there  is  one  which  has 
been  found  at  Nobrya  in  Portugal,  and  which  very  closely  resembles 
some  specimens  of  peganite.  In  looking  over  my  Striegis  phosphates 
I  noticed  a  specimen  which  seemed  to  belong  here.     The  amount 


'  Schir.  J.  hix.,  154.  ^o  L.  G.  Ges.  xzi.,  795  (1869). 
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lost 

•0125    „ 

i> 

•0545    „ 

9r 

gave 

•035°     „ 
•164      „ 
•225      „ 

available  for  analysis  was  not  large,  bat  the  following  results  were 
obtained  with  a  quantity  of  material  sufficient  for  an  accurate  analy- 
sis :  it  should  be  said  that  •Ol  1  gram  silica  has  been  deducted  from 
the  amount  taken  for  analysis : — 

Anal.  9.  '4085  gram  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid 

H,0  =  3-0C% 

HaO  in  water-oven  =  13*34% 
H2O  on  ignition      «=  8*56% 
AlaO,  =  40- 12% 

MgaPjO,  =  35-23%  PA. 

Now  these  results  at  the  first  glance  might  be  taken  to  suggest  a 
wavellite  formula,  such  as  3AI2O8,  2P2O6,  11  aq.,  which  requires 
almost  precLBely  the  percentage  of  water  here  given,  and  nearly  the 
percentages  of  AlA  and  PA.  But  the  very  large  loss  of  water 
suffered  by  this  Striegis  mineral  in  the  water-oven  separates  it  from 
the  species  wavellite  at  once.  And  if  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  an  excess  of  AlaOs  in  an  analysis,  and  the  liability  to  count 
as  water  the  hydrofluoric  acid  which  escapes  on  strongly  heating  a 
phosphate  of  this  group,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ex- 
perimental percentages  of  alumina  and  water  are  both  above  the  truth, 
while  the  phosphorus  pentoxide  should  be  supplemented,  in  critically 
weighing  the  analytical  results,  by  a  small  addition  corresponding  to 
the  lost  fluorine.  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  speci- 
men now  under  discussion  differs  decidedly  from  wavellite  in  its  slight 
hold  of  most  of  the  water  present,  however  near  it  may  be  in  its  per- 
centage composition.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  mineral 
under  discussion,  as  well  as  wavellite  itself,  retains  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures 2  or  3%  of  interstitial  or  mechanical  moisture,  which  in 
both  cases  is  easily  removed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add.  Recalculat- 
ing the  analytical  results  on  this  assumption,  but  without  making  any 
of  the  other  suggested  corrections,  we  reach  the  following  percent- 
ages : — 


Ezperimoit. 

Thflory. 

Alununa, 

Fhoflphonu  Pentoxide,  .    . 
Water 

41-41 
86-84 
22-60 

39-83 
36-79 
23-32 

100-35 

100-00 

The  theoretical  numbers  here  given  are  those  required  by  the 
formula  3AI2O3,  2P2O5,  10  aq.    If  the  excess  in  the  analytical  per- 
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centages  were  simply  thrown  on  the  alumina,  the  discrepancy  between 
ezpeiiment  and  theory  would  not  be  unreasonably  large,  particularly 
as  the  alumina  did  contain  traces  of  ferric  oxide.  The  present  ana- 
lysis is  alluded  to  in  my  classification  table  (§  XY.)  under  the  signature 
"Coeruleolactite,"  for  the  published  analyses  of  that  mineral  (by  Peter- 
sen and  by  Genth)  from  two  localities,  Kindsberg,  Nassau,  and  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pennsylvania,  carefully  studied,  lead  to  the  formula  SAlaOj, 
2P205,  10  aq.  above  given.  I  do  not,  however,  find  that  any  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  by  the  analysts  just  named,  to  determine  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  water  in  coeruleolactite  is  held. 

§  XTII.  Coeruleolactite. — It  seemed  important  to  secure  some  in- 
formation on  this  point  in  order  to  learn  what  warrant  there  might  be 
for  including  these  four  minerals  found  respectively  at  Striegis,  at 
Nobiya,  at  Rindsberg,  and  in  Chester  Co.  Pa.,  under  the  same  specific 
name.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  made  the  following  trials  with  a 
picked  specimen  of  coeruleolactite  from  the  last-named  locality :  the 
percentages  have  been  recalculated  after  the  deduction  of  the  undis- 
solved silica : — 

Anal.  10.  -1235  gram  lost  in  vacuo  -004  gram  HaO  =    3*24% 

•1235     „      „    in  water-oven  -003    „     HjO  =    2-43% 

•1235     „      „    atlOO«*  -007    „     HjO  =    6*67% 

•1235     „      „    on  ignition  -018    „     HjO  =  14.57%. 


It  is  worth  while  recalculating  these  results  once  more  after  de- 
ducting the  small  percentage  of  water  lost  in  vacuo.  Then  we  find 
that  the  vacuum-dried  mineral  lost  8-87%  HjO  at  100°C.  in  the  air- 
oven  ;  and  15*06%  more  on  ignition.  This  result  confirms  my 
conclusions  as  to  ^e  position  of  the  Striegis  mineral  referred  to  in 
§  XII.,  and  tends  to  show  that  the  group  of  minerals  under  discussion 
luay  be  referable  to  a  single  species,  differing  from  wavellite  not 
merely  in  a  lower  percentage  of  water  but  also  in  constitution.  It  is 
true  that  the  analytical  results,  so  far  as  the  percentages  of  water  lost 
at  different  temperatures  are  concerned,  are  not  alike  in  the  two 
minerals  analyzed,  but  in  both  cases  we  have  a  notable  proportion  of 
water  lost  and  a  notable  proportion  retained  at  100^.  This  suffices  to 
^ggest  for  these  minerals  a  constitution  in  which  both  the  normal 
hydrate  and  the  normal  phosphate  bear  parts,  being  associated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  retain  in  a  measure  their  ordinary  relations  to 
their  own  combined  water. 

§  XIY.  ^aneite, — This  species,  from  Zsetczik  in  Hungary,  is  at  once 
the  most  banc  and  the  most  highly  hydrated  of  all  the  native  aluminium 
phosphates.  It  occurs  in  colourless  and  nearly  transparent  nodular 
concretions,  and  was  formerely  mistaken  for  allophane.  The  late 
David  Forbes  analyzed^^  it  with  such  care  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
accomplished,  save  to  ascertain  the  condition  in  which  the  water  exists 


^^  Fhilotophical  Magazine,  Noyember,  1864. 
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in  the  mineral.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  tbe  title  of  eransite 
to  specific  rank,  althongh  its  claim  bas  not  been  duly  recognized  in 
mineralogical  text-books."  I  give  here  tbe  mean  percentages  obtained 
by  Forbes  from  his  three  analyses,  and  the  corresponding  nnmbers  de- 
manded by  the  formula  he  adopted : — 


Experiment. 

Theory, 
3Al,0,.P,0,.iSH,0. 

Alumina, 

Phosphonu  Pentozide,  .     . 

Water 

SHica, 

LOM, 

39-31 

1905 

39-95 

1-41 

•28 

39-78 
18-35 
41-87 

100-00 

10000 

On  placing  the  finely-powdered  mineral  over  sulphuric  add  in  Tscna 
it  lost  litUe  more  than  traces  of  moisture :  but  at  100°,  or  rather  in 
the  water-oven,  a  very  different  result  ensued.  Here  are  the  figures  :— 

Anal.  11.  '37     gram  evansite  lost  in  vacuo  in  36  hours 


■004 


>i 


HiO.    At  100°  it  sustained  a  further  loss  of 


*0795     ,,     H2O.    On  moderate  ignition  the  remainder, 
'0685     ,.     ILzO,    was  evolved. 


>9 


The  percentages  of  water  to  which  the  above  results  coirespond  are  ss 
follow : — 

Loosely  combined  water,  lost  at  100°    22-56% 
Water,  lost  on  ignition,       .     .     .     .     18*51% 

Total  water, 41-07% 

Now  if  evansite  contains  18HaO,  the  loss  of 

10  HsO  corresponds  to  23*26% 


8HjO 


if 


,.  18-61% 
41-87% 


These  numbers  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
evansite  amongst  the  aluminium  phosphates.    In  accordance  with  the 


u  BammelBbeig'B  MiMral^Chemie,  2iid  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 
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system  deduced  from  the  study  of  other  members  of  this  series,  we 
may  arrange  its  formula  thus — 

3A1,0„  P«Oft,  SH.O  +  lOaq. 

Here  the  10  aq.  represent  those  molecules  of  water  which  are  disen- 
gaged in  the  water-oven.  How  the  8H20  are  combined  with  the 
AljOi  and  the  PaOs  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  this  may  be  said, 
that  the  fixity  of  this  water  at  or  near  100^  forbids  the  assumption 
that  in  evansite  we  have  an  association  of  Al2P90s2  aq.  with  2K[^Jd^, 
If  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  molecule  of  eyansite  contains 
not  less  than  18  of  HaO,  the  relation  of  liskeardite^  to  this  species  will 
haye  to  be  reconsidered.  If  that  mineral  be  "  an  arsenical  eyansite  " 
it  should  contain  2  molecules  of  water  more  than  have  been  assigned 
to  it.     Its  formula  has  been  expressed  hitherto  thus — 

3E2O,,  Asj05+  I6H2O, 

where  BtOs  represents  alumina  with  some  ferric  oxide. 

§  XY.  The  following  Table  will  prove  useful  in  comparing  the  ex- 
perimental numbers  given  in  this  Eeport  with  those  required  by  theory. 

Peoposbd  CLASsDTCATioir  OT  AunosiuM.  Phosphates. 


Sncns. 

FoucutA. 

Theoretical  Percentages  of 

Al.O, 

<zoa'6). 

(14a). 

H.O 

(x8) 

GEO  UP  I. 

P 

AlaOs,  PaOs,  2  aq. 

86*66 

50*61 

12*83 

ViBisom,   .    .    . 

AUOa,  PjOj,  4  aq. 

32*40 

44*86 

22*74 

ZiFHAJtOVICHin,    . 

AI3O,,  PjOs,  6  aq. 

2909 

40*27 

30*63 

p 

AI2O9,  P2O6,  8  aq. 

26-40 

36*64 

37-06 

GROUP  II. 

CoiBULBOLAOnTB, . 

3Al20s,2P20s,10aq. 

39*83 

36*79 

23*32 

3Al20s,2P205,llaq. 

38*97 

36*96 

26*07 

fSTBnoiBAin,     .    . 

3Al203,2P205,12aq. 

38*10 

3616 

26*74 

»  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  N«twey  Aagnst  16th,  1878. 
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Spicibs. 

• 

Formula. 

i 

Theoretical  Percentages  of 

A1,0, 

(xoa-6). 

P.O. 

(142). 

H,0 

(li). 

1 

GKOUP  III. 

Calaitb,      .     .     . 
pxoamitb,     .    .    . 

P 

FiSCHBBITB,  .      .      . 

2AlaO,,P,06,  6aq. 
2Ala09,  PsOs,  6aq. 
2A1,0,,  PaOj,  7aq. 
2AlaOs,  P2O5,  8aq. 

GKOUP  IV. 

46-93 
46-08 
43-36 
41-77 

32-48 
3119 
3001 
28-91 

20-57 

23-72 
26-63 
29-31 

Eyakbiti,     .     .     . 

SAlaOa,  PaO«,  18  aq. 

39-78 

18-36 

41-87 

§  XYI.  In  concluding  this  Beport,  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  thank 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  for  the  liberal  grant  which  enabled  me  to 
secure  the  material  upon  which  I  have  worked.  And  I  cannot  refrain 
from  naming  in  this  place  the  generous  gift  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry 
Willett,  F.G.S.,  of  Brighton.  He  learnt  that  a  large  and  efllcient  air- 
pump  was  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  fiie  drying  in  vacuo 
of  the  several  mineral  species  analyzed  during  this  inquiry.  ILr.  Willett 
gave  me  for  this  purpose  one  of  Bianchi's  magnificent  air-pumps,  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  fifty  pounds. 
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LXXVU. — On  a  New  and  ExPEDiriors  Method  fob  the  Detebmina- 

TIOK  OP  THE  NlTKITES,  TJITDEE  DIFPEEENT  ClECUMSTAlTCES.   Bv  EdMTTND 

"W.  Datt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.E.I.A.y  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  &c. 

[Read,  April  24,  1882.] 

As  the  existence  of  Nitrites  and  Nitrates  in  different  natural  waters 
has  been  regarded  (under  certain  ciixumstanccs)  as  affording  evidence 
of  previous  sewage  contamination,  the  determination  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  such  compounds,  and  their  quantitative  estimation  when 
present,  in  the  waters  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  may  be  a  matttcr 
of  much  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view ;  and  though  we  have 
some  delicate  tests  for  the  detection  in  such  of  the  presence  both  of 
nitrites  and  nitrates,  as  well  as  different  methods  for  their  conjoint 
quantitative  determination,  there  is  no  very  simple  or  expeditious 
method  for  the  separate  estimation  of  nitrites  in  waters,  which  may 
sometimes  be  required,  if  we  except  that  not  long  since  proposed  by 
P.  Griess,  which  method  I  shall  presently  describe,  and  compare  with 
the  one  I  have  myself  devised,  and  which  I  shall  now  lay  before  the 
Academy. 

In  making  lately  some  experiments  on  certain  nitrites,  I  observed 
a  reaction,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  this  being  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  I  have  founded  on  it 
a  new  method  not  only  for  the  detection  of  the  presence,  but  likewise 
for  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  nitrites  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, but  especially  in  the  case  of  natural  waters,  for  which  it 
is  peculiarly  suitable.     The  reaction  referred  to  is  that  of  nitrous 
acid,  or  of  a  soluble  nitrite,  on  the  well-known  substance,  gallic  acid ; 
thus  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  latter  acid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  soluble  nitrite,  the  mixture,  unless  the  amount  of  the  latter 
present  be  very  small,  will  soon  acquire  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown 
tint,  which  will  increase  in  depth  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which 
the  colour  remains  permanent,   whilst,  at  the  same  time,  minute 
globules  of  gas  make  their  appearance  in  the  mixture.     If,  however, 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  present  be  exceedingly  small,  it  will  require 
several  hours,  or  even  some  days,  to  complete  the  reaction  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.    By  the  application,  however,  of  heat,^  and  bringing 
the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  dilute 
solutions,  the  reaction  will  be  completed  in  a  few  moments.     This  de- 
velopment of  colour  under  the  circumstances  stated  is  evidently  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  gallic  acid,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrous  acid, 


'  The  continued  application  of  heat  has  the  effect  of  sUgbtly  diminiahing  the 
depth  of  colour  developed  in  this  reaction. 
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whereby  the  compound  known  under  the  name  of  tanno-melanic  acid 
seems  to  be  formed,  whilst  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  add  gases  are 
evolved.  The  following  equation  represents  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  reaction  :-^ 

Gallic  Add.        ^^^^    Tanno-Melanic  C^bomc  Nitric         ^^. 

CHeOft  +  2HN08  =  CjHA  +  CO,  +  2^0  +  2HaO. 

These  changes,  with  the  development  of  colour,  take  place  in  neutral 
as  well  as  in  acid  solutions,  but  more  readily  in  the  latter,  and  when 
they  are  heated,  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  already  obaervod. 
The  colouring  principle  which  is  so  produced  seems  to  be  the  same 
substance  that  is  formed  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  gallic  add  in 
aqueous  solution  by  exposure  to  the  air;  or  when  this  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  by  the  solution  being  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  one  of  the  alkalies  before  exposing  it  to  its  influence.  The  colour- 
ing matter  so  formed  is  unaffected  by  diluted  acids — at  least  diluted 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  had  no  apparent  effect  on  it ; 
and  the  organic  acids,  acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric,  even  in  a  concentrated 
condition,  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  change.  It  is  also  very  per- 
manent, and  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to  air  and 
light,  even  after  being  a  long  time  subjected  to  their  influence. 

The  depth  or  intensity  of  the  colour  produced  being  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrite  reacting  on  the  gallic  acid,  a  ready 
means  is  afforded  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  nitrites. 
Thus,  if  a  standard  solution  be  prepared,  containing  a  known  quan- 
tity of  nitrite,  and  if  a  given  amount  of  water  or  solution  under  exa- 
mination yielded  with  gallic  acid  a  certain  shade  or  depth  of  colour, 
and  if  the  same  bulk  of  the  standard  solution,  or  of  a  mixture  of  it 
with  distilled  water  in  known  proportion,  developed  the  same  tint, 
the  former  would  be  considered  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  nitrite 
as  the  latter,  and  by  thus  comparing  the  tints  produced  by  the  waters 
under  examination  with  those  caused  by  solutions  containing  known 
quantities  of  nitrite,  the  quantitative  estimation  of  such  may  be 
quickly  accomplished,  just  as  in  Nessler's  process  (now  so  much 
employed  by  chemists)  the  determination  of  ammonia  is  bo  readily 
effected.  Indeed  the  colour  which  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the 
nitrites  on  gallic  acid  most  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  am- 
monia on  Nessler's  reagent.  The  process,  too,  is  conducted  prettj 
much  in  the  same  way,  except  that  we  have  a  standard  solutioii  of  an 
alkaline  nitrite,  instead  of  one  of  ammonia;  and  the  test  reagent  is 
one  containing  gallic  add,  instead  of  Nessler's  solution ;  and  finally, 
that  the  water  or  mixture,  after  the  addition  of  the  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion, and  a  few  drops  of  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
heated  to  boiling  in  a  test  tube  and  allowed  to  cool ;  after  which  it  is 
placed  in  a  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  glass,  to  compare  more  accurately 
the  degree  of  colour  produced  by  the  water  under  examinatioii  with 
that  containing  some  known  quantity  of  nitrite. 
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The  gallic  acid  Bolution  which  I  have  employed  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nitrites  is  a  strong  or  saturated  aqueous  one,  which,  if  not 
colourless,  can  be  easily  made  so  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes 
with  animal  charcoal,  filtering  the  mixture  whilst  still  warm,  and 
then  adding  immediately  to  the  filtrate  sufficient  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  render  it  strongly  acid,  which  addition  I  have 
found  prevents,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tendency  of  aqueous  so« 
lutions  of  gallic  acid  to  become  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  tint  on 
keeping,  which  well-known  property  is  due,  as  already  observed, 
to  the  tendency  of  that  acid  to  oxidize  under  such  circumstances; 
but  by  the  addition  of  the  acids  stated,  I  have  kept  solutions  of  gallic 
acid,  which  were  even  exposed  to  the  air  in  open  vessels,  for  over  two 
months  without  undergoing  any  change  in  colour. 

As  to  the  standard  alkdine  nitrite  solution,  it  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrite  with 
potassium  or  sodium  chloride,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the  silver 
chloride  formed,  diluting  the  solution  to  the  required  amount.  The 
one  I  employed  was  made,  as  Dr.  Frankland  directs,  in  his  ''  Water 
Analysis,"  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  alkaline  nitrite  solu- 
tion to  be  employed  in  Oriess's  method  for  the  determination  of  ni- 
trites, which  is  prepared  as  follows: — 0.406  gram  of  pure  silver 
nitrite  is  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  pure  potassium  or 
sodium  chloride  added,  till  no  more  silver  chloride  is  precipitated. 
The  solution  is  made  up  to  one  litre,  and  the  silver  chloride  being 
allowed  to  settle,  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  is  made  up  to  one 
litre,  of  which  1  c.c.  is  equivalent,  as  he  says,  to  0.01  m.gram  of 
nitrous  anhydride  (N2OS);  and  he  further  adds,  that  this  solution 
should  be  kept  in  closely-stopped  bottles,  quite  full.  A  solution  at 
least  double  this  strength  will,  however,  be  found  more  convenient  for 
my  test.  I  may  also  observe  that  I  have  likewise  used  a  standard 
solution  made  by  taking  the  conmiercial  potassium  nitrite  and  boiling 
it  along  with  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  potassium  nitrite, 
leaving  undissolved  the  nitrate  and  other  impurities ;  and  this  alcoholic 
solution,  on  evaporation  and  drying  the  residue,  will  furnish  the  nitrite 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

In  using  this  test  a  convenient  quantity  of  water  to  employ  is 
25  c.c,  which  can  be  easily  heated  in  a  test  tube  of  somewhat  larger 
capacity,  along  with  I  or  2  c.c.  of  the  gallic  solution,  and  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled, 
transfemng  it  to  a  fiat-bottomed  cylindrical  glass,  where  the  depth  of 
colour  can  be  more  readily  determined,  and  compared  with  that  yielded 
by  equal  bulks  of  different  mixtures  of  the  standard  solution  with 
distilled  water.  But  where  the  amount  of  nitrite  is  very  minute,  it 
will  perhaps  be  better  to  use  at  least  50  c.c.  of  the  water  under  exami- 
nation. I  should  observe  that  the  nitrates  do  not  produce  the  reaction 
described  with  gallic  acid,  and,  unless  they  are  present  in  large  quan- 
tity, do  not  affect  the  test ;  and  that  it  (the  reaction  with  the  nit^tes) 
appears  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  the  different  saline  and 
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earthy  salts  that  occur  in  natural  waters,  as  well  as  by  the  organic 
matters  that  may  be  there  occasionally.  It  might  be  naturally 
supposed  that  soluble  salts  of  iron  (which  are  sometimes  present  to 
some  extent  in  certain  waters),  producing  as  they  do  the  well-known 
black  or  ink-like  reaction  with  gallic  acid,  would  preclude  its  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  estimating  nitrites,  where  the  former  salts  were 
present ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  iron  may  be  separated  by  the 
additior  of  ammonia  and  filtration,  after  which  I  have  found  that  the 
filtrate,  having  been  acidified,  may  be  treated  with  gallic  acid,  for  the 
estimation  of  nitrites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  sub- 
stances which  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  natural  waters  interfere 
with  the  employment  of  this  test. 

As  to  what  may  be  the  exact  limits  of  its  indications,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  determine ;  but  I  have  readily  detected,  by  its  use,  an 
amount  of  nitrite  in  water  equivalent  to  one  part  of  nitrous  acid 
in  about  twenty  millions  parts  of  water. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  comparative  experiments  with  this  test 
of  mine  and  those  hitherto  proposed  for  nitrites,  but  chiefly  with  that 
of  P.  Griess,  already  referred  to,  as  Dr.  Frankland  (who  is  one  of  the 
first  chemists  of  the  day)  has  stated  in  his  "  Water  Analysis,"  that  it 
is  the  only  trustworthy  means  we  have  for  the  estimation  of  nitrites. 

This  test,  I  may  briefly  say,  depends  on  the  reaction  of  nitrous 
acid  on  metaphenylene  diamine,  or  meta-diamido-benzol,  a  derivative 
of  benzol,  whereby  an  orange- coloured  compound  is  produced,  by  the 
oxidation  of  this  complex  basic  substance.  This  reaction  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  the  tost  is  carried  out  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  well-known  Ncssler's  method  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia;  or  of  mine,  just  described,  for  that  of  nitrites;  the  depth  of 
colour  produced  by  the  test  solution,  with  the  water  under  examination, 
being  compared  with  that  of  one  containing  a  known  quantity  of 
nitrite ;  the  details,  however,  of  the  method  will  be  found  fully  stated 
in  Dr.  Frankland's  "Water  Analysis." 

From  several  comparative  experiments  I  have  made  with  Griess's 
method  and  that  of  my  own,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  delicate  a  test  for  the  nitrites  as  the 
former.  I  have,  however,  observed  this  difference  between  them,  that 
when  the  proportion  of  nitrites  present  was  considerable,  that  then 
.  Griess's  test  gave  a  more  decided  reaction,  or  that  the  colour  produced 
was  of  greater  intensity  than  in  the  case  of  the  gallic  acid  test ;  but 
that  when  the  amount  of  nitrite  was  exceedingly  minute,  that  then 
there  was  but  little  or  no  difference  in  the  delicacy  of  their  indications. 
In  some  other  respects,  however,  the  test  which  I  have  proposed 
possesses  advantages  over  that  of  Griess;  thus  the  metaphenylene 
diamine  is  at  present  a  compound  very  difficult  to  be  procured ;  so 
much  so  that  though  I  applied  twice,  lately,  to  one  of  the  best  known 
firms  in  London  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  (Messrs.  Hopkin  & 
Williams),  they  were  unable  to  procure  me  a  little  of  that  substance ; 
and  that  which  I  operated  on  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend 
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Dr.  Tichbome,  who  procured  it  direct  from  Berlin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reagent  used  in  my  test  may  be  got  for  a  few  pence  at 
any  druggist's  shop :  again,  Griess's  test  solution  will  not  keep,  as 
it  quickly  acquires  the  same  colouration  that  is  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  or  a  nitrite  on  it,  even  when  it  is  kept  in  closely- 
stoppered  bottles;  and  therefore  requires  to  be  freshly  made  and 
titrated  almost  every  time  it  is  employed ;  whereas  the  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion which  I  have  recommended  will,  I  find,  keep  for  a  very  consi- 
derable time  without  apparently  undergoing  any  alteration  requiring 
its  fresh  titration,  which  is  an  important  advantage.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  add,  that  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
tests  contrasted,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  one  I  have  proposed 
will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  and  expeditious  method  for  both  the  qua- 
litative and  quantitative  determination  of  the  nitrites  under  different 
circumstances. 
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poaitioiiy  and  from  40  to  80  feet  deep,  which,  from  the  arrangement  of 
their  contents,  have  evidently  heen  swallow  holes,  down  which  water 
passed  into  subjacent  catch  basins. 

That  similar  openings  are  now  in  existence  in  the  Channel  may  be 
considered  as  more  than  probable,  seeing  that  "  sand  pipes '*  in  Kent, 
as  bronght  to  light  by  Professor  Frestwich,  though  at  present  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  must  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  dnnng  some  portion  of  the  Pliocene  period,  since  occa- 
sionally they  contain  the  casts  and  other  remains  of  marine  shells 
{Terehratula  grandia  and  Lutraria  elliptiea)  living  at  the  time.^ 

But  dislocations,  fractures  of  disruption,  inclined  bedding  partings, 
porosity  and  sand  pipes,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  water  leakage 
that  may  be  met  with  while  excavating  the  Channel  Tunnel :  another, 
if  a  not  more  serious  one,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Eock  jointing  possesses 
characters  favouring  the  idea  of  its  being  totally  distinct  from  fractures 
of  disruption — rather,  a  divisional  structure  developed  by  no  ordinary 
mechanical  agency ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  jointing  re- 
quires to  be  closely  considered  by  all  parties  immediately  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  phenomenon  now  entered  upon  consists  of  regular  and  persist- 
ently parallel  fissures,  characteristic  of  both  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks :  the  softest  shales  and  hardest  granites  are  alike  affected  by  it ; 
and  these  may  be  of  any  geological  age — ^from  the  Archaeans  up  to  the 
Eocenes.  Altogether  independent  of  bedding  or  stratification,  the 
planes  of  jointing  intersect  those  due  to  deposition,  inasmuch  as  their 
usual  position  is  oblique,  or  rectangular,  to  bedding,  whether  it  be 
horizontal  or  inclined.  Although,  in  general,  from  under  an  inch  and 
often  many  more  apart  (produced  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  water 
and  other  wasting  agencies,  also  by  stratic  disturbances,  making  a  joint 
resemble  an  ordinary  disruptive  fracture),  the  conjunctive  planes  or 
walls  of  a  joint,  in  their  normal  or  original  condition,  are  in  the  closest 
possible  contact,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  thinnest 
and  sharpest  cutting  instrument ;  and  this  is  equally  the  case  with 
foreign  bodies,  as  blocks  or  pebbles  of  granite  enclosed  in  conglome- 
rates: the  same  planes  have  not  uncommonly  a  surface  as  smooth, 
and  occasionally  as  lustrous  (like  those  of  mineral  cleavage),  as  if  they 
had  come  direct  from  the  hands  of  a  marble  polisher.  The  joints  lie  at 
varying  distances  from  one  another,  having  usually  one,  two,  or  more 
feet  of  separation ;  but  examples  are  rather  frequent  in  which  they 
lie  from  an  eighth  to  above  an  inch  apart. 

In  the  case  of  rocks  lying  horizontally,  jointing,  besides  affecting  a 


'  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeol,  Soe.,  vol.  ziv.,  pp.  822-335.  Being  preeent  at 
the  meetmg  of  the  Geological  Society  (Jan.  21,  1867),  when  Prof.  Prestwich's 
Paper  was  read,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ^ells :  the  second  one  was 
stated  to  be  a  Mya-l&e  species.  From  certain  characters  it  jxMsessed,  I  felt  certain, 
as  I  there  and  then  ezpresied,  that  it  belonged  to  the  stiU-existing  species  named 
in  the  text. 
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more  or  less  vertical  position,  is  found  to  be  resolyable  into  tiro  or 
more  directional  series  or  systems,  each  being  distinguished  by  uniform 
parallelism,  also  by  a  definite  and  an  independent  course,  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  also  found  that  these  systems  are  traceable,  as  in  the  lime- 
stone districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  over  areas  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent ;  often,  however,  more  developed  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
or  suddenly  disappearing  here,  and  as  suddenly  setting  in  with  great 
force  elsewhere.  The  remarkable  approximate  parallelism  of  these 
systems  with  the  meridians  and  the  equator  seems  to  give  propriety 
to  one  being  named  meridional  and  the  other  equatorial. 

That  jointing  ought  to  command  the  closest  attention  of  engineers 
engaged  on  subaqueous  works  must  now  be  evident.  The  following 
case  is  added,  however,  to  make  the  statement  still  more  obvious : — 

During  the  famine  period  of  1845-1848  in  Ireland,  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  commenced  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  beds  of 
Carboniferous  limestone  for  drainage  purposes,  and  the  opening  out  of  a 
water  communication  between  Loughs  Gonib  and  Mask  of  about  f our 
miles  in  length.  But,  on  nearly  completing  the  work,  it  was  found 
that  the  joints,  well  developed  in  the  limestone,  and  probably  taken 
to  be  little  more  than  superficial,  carried  off  all  the  water,  necessi- 
tating much  additional  and  unexpected  outlay  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Thus  after  an  expenditure,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  of  £40,000  of 
public  money,  what  was  intended  to  be  a  canal  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  dry  ditch ;  and  as  such  it  still  remains — a  warning 
to  aU  engineers  not  to  neglect  becoming  acquainted  with  an  important 
geological  phenomenon. 

Passing  to  the  Channel  Tunnel,  it  is  true  that  this  scheme  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rocks  in  which  jointing  is  so  well  developed  as  in 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  other  Primaries.  Still,  with  the  facts 
that  have  been  before  us,  together  with  others  which  are  yet  to  be 
noticed,  I  feel  confident  the  undertaking,  if  it  ever  be  properly 
entered  upon,  will  develop  graver  difficulties  than  any  that  have  been 
conceived  by  those  who  are  actively  promoting  it. 

For  anything  known  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  rocks  to  be  penetrated  by  the  tunnel  are  the  sandstones, 
shales,  and  chalk  formations,  included  in  the  Cretaceous  andNeocomian 
Systems,  known  to  exist  in  the  counties  that  have  been  mentioned, 
also  in  the  Bas  Boulonnais  on  the  opposite  seaboard  of  France. 

As  stated  before,  these  rocks  in  Kent  and  Surrey  have  been  thrown 
into  flexures,  running  axially  in  a  nearly  east  and  west  direction ;  while 
parallel  with  them  is  a  number  of  dislocations  or  faults,  and  fractures. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  flexures  is,  that  they  are  broken  right  across 
by  transverse  gorges,  seen  particularly  where  they  are  in  the  form  of 
ridges,  through  which  the  main  rivers  flow  into  the  Thames  and  its 
estuary  on  the  north,  and  into  the  Channel  on  the  south. 

Different  hypotheses  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  these  east 
to  west  valleys  and  north  to  south  gorges :  the  generally  accepted  one 
ascribes  them  to  the  mechanical  forces  which  upheaved  the  wealden 
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anticlinal.  I  am  more  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  they  were  ori§;in- 
ally  equatorial  and  meridional  joints  existing  preyiously  to  the  np- 
heaval,  some  having  been  widened  so  as  to  resemble  crevices,  and  others 
converted  into  the  faults  common  in  the  district.  This  view^  may  be 
taken  as  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  jointing  of  both  systems 
are  to  be  seen  within  the  area  under  consideration,  occurring  in  beds 
that  can  only  have  been  slightly  disturbed,  Near  St.  Leonards,  one  of  the 
wealden  members,  lying  below  high- water  mark,  is  distinctly  divided 
by  both  meridional  and  equatorial  jointing  in  its  typical  form ;  and,  to 
all  appearance,  it  seemingly  has  no  more  resulted  from  stratic  dis- 
turbances than  the  corresponding  structures  so  wonderfully  developed 
in  the  nearly  horizontal  lunestones  in  the  Burren  of  Go.  Clare. 

On  the  opposite  parts  of  Prance  clear  evidences  occur  in  the  chalk 
rocks  of  the  same  coincidences  between  jointing,  faults,  &c.,  highly 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  in  connexion  with  the 
tunnel.  M.  Daubree^  has  mapped  the  river-drainage  of  the  district 
watered  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Somme,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
takes  two  main  directions,  approximately  N.E.  to  S."W.  and  N."W.  to 
8.E.  He  has  also  determined  these  bearings  to  be  in  parallelism  with 
two  systems  of  fracture  referable  to  those  of  jointing. 

If  further  evidences  adverse  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  be  called  for, 
I  would  urge  anyone  to  consult  M.  Daubree's  figures  and  description  of 
a  long  stretch  of  coast  near  Treport,  north  of  Dieppe,  occupied  by 
chalk-clijffs,  crowded  with  vertic^  jointing  belonging  to  the  same  in- 
tersecting systems;  also  to  examine  the  ''many  small  faults"  and 
''very  marked  and  constant  joints"  which  characterize  the  chalk-cliffs 
in  many  places  near  Margate,^  and  the  "  numerous  nearly  vertical  cre- 
vices" intersecting  a  bed  of  chalk  fifty  feet  thick  close  to  Dover,  at  the 
base  of  Shakespeare's  Cliff." 

The  cases  above  noticed  are  sufficient  to  show  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  chalk  rocks  to  be  penetrated  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
sources  of  water  leakage :  indeed  it  may  be  contended  that,  what  wiUi 
inclined  bedding  partings,  faults,  disruptive  fractures,  true  jointing, 
swallow  holes  and  roch-porosity,  the  engineers  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
will  have  a  serious  work  in  hand. 

That  the  tunnelling  of  the  Strait  of  Dover  is  expected  to  bring  out 
adverse  contingencies  is  evidently  anticipated,  as  some  of  the  engineers 
have  proposed  to  line  the  work  with  blocks  of  concrete,  formed  of  chalk 
on  the  spot,  and  gravel  from  a  distance.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  this  material  would  have  sufficient  strength,  or  power  of  resist- 


*  Prof.  Haughton,  M.  Daubree,  and  others,  take  the  mechanical  view  as  to  the 
origin  of  jointing.  Prof.  Phillips  (whom  I  follow)  leaned  to  what  may  be  called 
the  phyricial  riew. 

*  Etudes  Synthetiques  de  Geologic,  prem.  partie,  324-326,  360. 
« W.  Whitaker,  Q.  J.  Qeol.  Soc,,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  396. 

« W.  Phillips, Troiw.  GeoL  Soc.,  Ist  S.,  vol.  v.,  p.  34. 

K.  I.  A.  PBOC,  BEB.  II.,  VOL.  lU. — SOIEXCB.  8  0 
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ance,  to  withstand  the  force  and  action  of  the  water  circulating 
through  all  the  leakages  that  may  be  expected.  I  would,  therefore, 
urge,  aa  absolutely  necessary,  should  the  tunnel  be  undertaken,  that 
it  be  lined  throughout  with  masonry  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of 
the  most  resisting,  impervious,  and  endurable  stone.  Obyiously,  how- 
ever, this  cannot  be  done  except  at  an  enormous  expense — a  matter 
which  may  be  sal dy  left  to  be  considered  by  capitalists. 
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LXXIX. — ^BbPOBT  17F0N  THE  BoTANY  OF  THE  MACGILLICnDDT's  BbEKS, 

Co.  Kebbt.    By  H.  G.  Habt. 
[Read,  April  24, 1882.] 

Ok  the  13th  July,  1881,  I  reached  Glencar  Hotel,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Eeeks.  This  hotel,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Garagh,  is  a  favourite  resort  for  anglers ;  and  a  better  head- 
quarters for  those  who  are  in  search  of  mountain  scenery  could 
not  be  selected  in  Ireland.  Prom  here  I  frequently  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  range,  making  my  way  into  KiUamey 
at  night,  and  returning  over  the  mountains  in  another  route  the 
following  day.  I  spent  fifteen  days  amongst  the  Eeeks,  and,  by 
using  cars  or  boats  as  much  as  possible  below,  I  passed  most  of 
those  days  high  up  amongst  the  numerous  alpine  cliJOPs  and  ridges, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  mountain  tarns. 

The  Beeks  stretch  from  their  eastern  extremity  at  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  to  the  end  of  the  Beenbane  spur,  above  the  road  from 
Glencar  to  Gloon  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  west  from 
the  (3ap.  The  road  from  Glencar  to  the  Gap  is  a  northern  bound- 
ary, while  the  Black  YaUey,  and  the  valley  of  the  Garagh  define 
the  southern  limits  of  the  range. 

From  Lake  Auger  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  a  series  of  precipitous  bluffs 
carries  us  up  at  once  to  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  which  goes 
on  increasing  along  a  serrated  ridge  tiU  it  reaches  3000  feet  above 
Lough  Gummeene^peasta,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  west  of  the 
Gap.  This  ridge  can  be  traversed  then  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  range,  and  forms  the  grandest  bit  of  mountaineering  to  be  met 
with  in  Ireland.  Por  several  miles  it  maintains  an  altitude  of 
about  3000  feet,  sometimes  narrowing  into  a  jagged  knife-edge, 
and  here  and  there  descending  abruptly  into  some  of  the  nume- 
rous lakes  nestled  amongst  the  precipices  below.  Upon  reaching  the 
highest  point,  Garran  Tuohill,  3414  feet,  a  northern  branch  extends 
to  Beenkeragh,  3314  feet,  and  to  Skregmore,  2790  feet ;  while  the 
axis  proper  carries  us  on  by  Gaher,  3200  feet,  and  Gurraghmore,  2680 
feet,  down  to  the  head  of  Gummeenacappul,  where  lies  a  gap  in  the 
lidge,  which  forms  a  connexion  between  Gummeenacappul  on  the  one 
side  and  the  valleys  of  Garagh  and  Gummeenduff  (''  Black  Yalley  *') 
on  the  other  or  south  side.  This  gap  is  perhaps  the  proper  western 
extremity  of  the  Eeeks;  it  Hes,  however,  at  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  the  Beenbane  spur  rises  again  from  it  to  the  westward, 
finally  descending  to  a  low  level  at  the  river  Garagh.  The  latter  ap- 
peared, therefore,  the  more  natural  boundary. 

The  Beeks  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard  green  and 
purple  grits,  and  sandstones  of  the  geological  formation  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  age.    In  consequence  of  the  firmness  of  these  rocks,  the 
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nnmerous  ranges  of  clifPs  are  safe  to  climb  amongst,  and  there  are 
few  points  available  for  alpine  plants  that  I  did  not  succeed  in 
examining. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  Eeeks;  thirteen  fall  within  the 
bounds  above  laid  down.  Some  of  these  are  at  considerable  alti- 
tudes, as  Cummeenoughter  (the  **  Devil's  Looking-glass "  )  at  2338 
feety  and  Cummeenapeasta  at  2156  feet;  while,  by  including  Lake 
Acoose  at  500  feet,  we  have  means  of  comparison  at  various  heights 
for  about  2000  feet  of  the  altitudes  at  which  different  aquatic 
plants  can  exist.  All  these  lakes  I  examined ;  but  the  chief  haunts 
of  the  alpine  plants  in  the  Reeks  lie,  as  a  rule,  at  higher  altitude 
than  even  the  uppermost  of  these  lakes.  No  general  rule,  except 
that  of  height,  would  guide  a  botanist  to  the  rarer  plants;  thej 
occur  upon  clifFs  with  various  aspects,  at  both  northern  and  south- 
em  sides  of  the  chain.  Absence  of  the  direct  influence  of  strong 
sunlight,  with  moisture,  and  a  sufficiency  of  cliffs,  enable  alpine 
plants  to  descend  to  a  level  more  than  usually  low,  as  on  the  cliffs 
above  Lake  Auger  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  These  latter  are  amongst 
the  worst,  though  at  the  same  time  most  attractive,  cliffs,  to  dimb 
throughout  the  Keeks.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  lowland 
plants  ascend  to  a  more  considerable  height  upon  the  southern  than 
upon  the  northern  flanks  of  the  range.  I  estimated  this  difference  at 
a  rough  average  of  about  500  feet. 

The  most  inviting  ground  for  a  botanist  lies  perhaps  amongst  the 
cliffs  south  of  Lough  Eagher,  at  the  head  of  Cumloughra.  There  is, 
however,  a  high  valley,  or  rather  series  of  coombs,  to  the  north  of 
Lough  Googh,  which  is  more  alpine  in  its  botanical  facies  than  any 
other  point  of  the  Eeek.  Most  of  the  alpine  plants  of  the  range  grow 
here  to  perfection,  while  numerous  grottos  shelter  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  ferns,  which  are,  I  think,  inaccessible  enough  to  be  tolerably  safe 
from  the  depredation  of  collectors.  A  good  colony  of  holly  fern  was 
here  discovered,  while  green  spleenwort  and  brittle  fern  are  every- 
where abundant. 

The  variable  Draha  ineana  is  also  to  be  gathered  here,  and  several 
saxifrages  are  very  common.  The  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  around  the 
"Devil^s  Looking-glass"  is  attractive  ground  for  explorations  also. 
In  the  upper  margin  of  these  precipices  Aira  eaespitosa,  var.  alpt'na,  a 
viviparous  form,  not  previously  recorded  in  Ireland,  but  known  on 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  is  frequent.^  I  have  gathered  this  form  also 
upon  Baurtregaum  in  the  Slieve  Mish  range,  west  of  Tralee,  at  2200 
feet,  and  upwards.  From  the  crest  of  these  cliffs  westward,  above 
the  "  Looking-glass,"  the  view  obtained,  as  one  looks  across  tlie 
lonely  tarn  below,  through  a  vista  opening  up  the  Hag's  Glen,  and 
its  towering  precipices  surrounding  its  two  lakes,  stretdiing  far  east- 
ward amongst  heights  and  peaks  across  a  broad  valley,  to  be  closed  up 


^  See  under  Aira  at  3100  feet,  pott. 
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again  by  the  lofty  summit  of  Cammeenapeasta  against  the  sky,  is  one 
which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  beauty  combined. 

The  highest  altitude  at  which  I  observed  cultivation  was  at  about 
800  feet  in  the  Hag's  Glen,  and  730  feet  in  Cummeenacappul  on  its 
western  side.  But,  while  the  base  of  the  chain  is  mountainous  in 
character  and  undoubtedly  part  of  the  mass  of  mountains  forming  the 
Keeks,  it  seems  unadvisable  to  set  an  artificial  downward  limit  to  my 
enumeration  of  the  flora  of  the  chain.  There  is  so  interesting  a  low- 
land flora  in  Kerry,  that  it  seemed  to  me  quite  as  important  to  note 
how  these  species  below  were  checked  in  their  distribution  on  its 
flanks  by  a  mountain  chain,  as  to  study  the  range  of  the  plants 
amongst  the  mountains  themselves. 

I  have  used,  in  my  appended  catalogue,  the  names  of  places  as 
given  in  the  Ordnance  Map.  These  are  very  scanty,  so  that  I  have 
given  the  summits  above  the  Lakes  Cummeenmore,  3141  feet,  and 
Cammeenapeasta,  3062  feet,  the  names  of  these  lakes  respectively. 
In  adopting  the  names  to  be  found  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  I  did  what 
appeared  to  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  reference;  but  the  local 
names  are  often  quite  diflerent,  and  frequently  the  names  on  the  Map 
were  quite  unknown  in  the  country.  One  advantage  the  Maps  of  this 
district  possess,  namely,  the  levels  above  the  sea  of  the  mountain  lakes, 
which  are  given  on  the  Six-inch  Survey.  In  order  to  show  that  ane- 
roid observations  are  sufficiently  reliable,  I  append  a  list  of  the  heights 
of  these  lakes,  as  estimated  by  me  on  the  spot,  with  those  recorded  by 
the  survey  afterwards  taken  down  in  Dublm : — 

Akebod).  Subtet. 


Lake  Ooogh,  1600  feet  above  sea  level, 

CaUee,  1100 

Gouragh,  1160 

Curraghmore,  1000 
Cummeenoughter,   2400 

Cumloughra,  1550 

Eighter,  1500 

Acoose,  500 


ft  >> 

if  f> 

»i      II 


ff  f> 


1590. 
1095. 
1126. 
1004. 
2338. 
1553. 
1424. 
507. 


The  district  examined  yielded  in  all  220  species ;  of  these  the  fol- 
lowing ten  alpine  plants  belong  to  "Watson's  Highland  type : — 

Draba  tneana.  Carex  rigida. 

Sedum  Rhodiola.  Polyatichwn  Lanehitis, 

Sieraeium  anglicum.  AapUnium  viride, 

Ozyria  renifarmu.  Loetes  laewtris. 
Saiix  herhaeea. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  sub-species : — 

Armeria  aJpina,  Atra  alpina^ 

Cochkaria  alpina^ 
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and  Lycopodium  aiptnumf  which  Mr.  More  inf  omiB  me  he  has  gathered 
upon  the  Reeks,  but  which  I  failed  to  notice. 

(yonsideiing  the  extent  of  elevated  cliffs,  the  above  is  a  poor  alpine 
flora.  The  northern  or  Scottish  type  plants  are,  considering  the  lati- 
tude, at  least  as  well  represented ;  these  are : — 

Suhularia  aquatica.  Empeirum  nigrwn, 

Saxifraga  hirta,  Carex  limosa. 

Antennaria  dioica. 
Lobelia  Dorttnanna, 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the  western  situation,  several  of  Wat- 
son's Atlantic  tjpe  plants  And  their  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  Reeks, 
as — 

Sedum  anglicum,  Pinguieula  hmtaniea. 

Cotyledon  umbilicus.  Euphorbia  hybema, 

Carum  verticillatum.  Scirpus  savii. 

BarUia  viecosa,  HymmophyUum  ttmhridgenti, 

H.  misoni. 

The  undermentioned  species  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  not 
being  native  in  Great  Britain : — 

Saxifraga  geum.    \  Pinguieula  grandijhra, 

S,  umbrosa.  >  Trichomanes  radicans. 

8,  hirauta. 
Arbutus  Unedo, 

The  following  are  rare  plants  in  Kerry,  for  which  I  discovered  new 
localities  on  the  Reeks : — 

Thalictrum  minus,  PKeraeium  anglicum. 

Subularia  aquatica,  Empeirum  nigrum. 

Elatine  hexandra,  8alix  h&rbaeea. 

Filago  minima.  Malaxis  paludosa, 

Antennaria  dioica,  Sparganium  natans, 

Carex  limosa^ 
Polystiehum  LonchUis. 

As  these  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  I  recorded  the 
ranges  of  plants  with  much  care,  and  repeated  corroboratory  checks. 
I  mention  this  lest  it  be  thought  my  notice  of  altitudes  is  given  too 
profusely. 

Further,  I  purposely  refrain  from  making  any  general  statements 
with  regard  to  mountain  botany,  or  remarks  of  comparison  with  other 
Irish  ranges,  until  better  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  more  complete  ex- 
perience. 

I  wish  here  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  saxifrages:  Having 
submitted  a  series  to  Mr.  Baker,   of  £ew,   he  refers  all  the  8, 
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hypnoide*  forms  to  8.  hirta,  Sm.  This  plant  is  yery  yariabley  and 
occurs  in  two  well-marked  forms,  the  typical  plant  oceniTing  at 
greater  heights,  and  usually  in  more  alpine  situations  and  amongst 
alpine  neighbours.  Specimens  from  Baurtregaum,  on  the  Slieve  Mish 
range  Mr.  Baker  has  called  8,  affin%9,  Don.  It  is  quite  indistinguish- 
able from  the  plant  of  the  B^eks ;  but  bears  sometimes  a  close  resem- 
blance to  8.  ecupitosa,  Linn.  Unfortunately  an  inversion  of  names 
appeared  in  my  "  Beport*  on  the  Botany  of  the  Galtee  Mountains." 
I  have  there  said  that  8.  platypetala  is  the  form  usually  met  with  in 
wetter  mossy  places  at  low  levels  by  streams;  "while  8.  hirta,  var. 
yenuina,  the  finest  cut  form  with  bnstle-pointed  leaves,  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  bases  of  the  loftier  cMs."  These  names  should 
be  transposed.  8.  platypetala  of  the  Galtees,  this  finest  leaved  form, 
is  very  distinct  in  appearance,  more  so,  I  think,  than  any  of  the  others ; 
it  is  named  8,  eponheimtea,  Gm.,  by  Baker,  and  I  have  only  met  with 
it  upon  the  Galtees. 

With  regard  to  the  8.  umbrosa  forms ;  as  we  travel  westward  8. 
geum  becomes  more  prevalent.  On  the  Gkdtees  8,  umhroaa  alone 
occurs;  on  the  Eeeks  8.  umhrosa  is  most  abundant;  but  8.  geum 
is  frequent,  while  8,  hireuta  occurs.  8,  geum,  however,  never 
ascends  to  any  great  height  on  the  Eeeks,  finding  its  upper  limit 
at  1650  feet  in  Cumloughra,  while  8.  hireuta  is  quite  lowland. 
On  the  Slieve  Mish  Mountaiui  west  of  Tralee,  8.  yeutn  prevails  at 
2500  feet,  and  is  abundant. 


GENERAL  LIST  OF  PLANTS 
Ohmved  mi  the  MiceiLLicuDnT's  Bssis,  arranged  in  descending  order. 

Smacrr  of  Caxelak  Tuobill* 
3414  feet. 

Galium  saxatile  (Linn.) — On  all  the  summits,  and  downwards. 

Vaeeinium  MyrtiUus  (Linn.) — On  all  the  summits,  and  downwards. 

Armeria  marilima  (Willd.) — Occurs  on  all  the  highest  points  com- 
monly, and  reaches  downwards  to  1900  feet  on  the  cMs  of 
Caher,  S.W.  from  Cumloughra;  and  1000  feet  on  the  muddy 
shore  of  Gurraghmore  lake. 

Rumez  Aeetoea  (Linn.) — On  aU  the  summits,  and  downwards. 

R^  aeetoeeUa  (Linn.) — Not  so  common  as  the  last;  occurs  again  at  d070 
feet,  S.W.  from  Lough  Cummeenapeasta,  and  elsewhere. 

Lmnh  syhatiea  (Bichen.)-— With  the  last,  and  on  the  summit  above 
Lough  Cummeenmore  at  3070  feet;  decreases  at  2000  feet,  and 
scarce  lower  than  1500  feet  in  Cumloughra. 


>  These  Froe0$dinfft,  antea  p.  392. 
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Airaflexuosa  (Linii.) — Common  at  all  heights. 
Agrostis  vulgaris  (With.) — Common  at  all  heights. 

Cabean  Tuohhx  (Nobih  Bids). 
3400  feet. 

Saxifraga  sUllaris  (Linn.) — Occurs  on  Caher  at  3100  feet,  north  side ; 
reaches  to  1050  feet  on  Bull's  Mountain,  and  finds  its  lowest 
limit  at  750  feet  by  the  stream  in  Cummeenaeappul. 

3370  feet. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa  (Linn.) — Universally  distributed ;  see  introductory 
remarks. 

SmooT  OF  Beekkebaoh. 

3300  to  3314  feet. 

JSmpetrum  nigrum  (Linn.) — From  3000  feet  to  the  summit;  does  not 
occur  on  the  Carran  Tuohill  or  Caher  heights.  It  ranges  across 
the  Sag's  Glen  to  Cummeenapeasta,  where  it  is  very  abundant, 
and  the  neighbouring  heights,  finding  its  lowest  limit  at  1700  feet 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Glen.  It  occurs  also  on  the  Gap  from  the 
Hag's  Glen  to  Curraghmore  Lake,  and  at  the  Hag's  Tooth. 

Calluna  vulgaris  (Salisb.) — The  upper  part  of  Carran  Tuohill,  though 
containing  suitable  soU,  appears  to  be  above  the  vertical  limit  of 
this  plant ;  it  was  very  stunted  in  the  present  station,  and  at 
Cummeenmore  (3140  feet)  it  was  dwarfed  and  dead.  It  struggles 
up  to  8250  feet  on  Carran  Tuohill. 

Festuca  duriuseula  (Linn.) — Also  at  3140  feet  on  Cummeenmore; 
viviparous  at  3100  feet  on  Caher. 

Juncus  squarrosus  (Linn.) — XJp  to  3000  feet  on  Caher. 

Carex  stellulata  (Good.)— 3050  feet  on  Caher ;  3000  feet  down  Cmn- 
meenapeasta. 

Hymenophyllum  Wihoni  {KooV.) — This  fern  is  very  abundant,  forming 
carpets  amongst  the  loose  boulders  on  the  summit  of  Beenkeragh; 
at  2900  feet  on  the  Caher  cMs,  S.  W.  from  Cumloughra,  and  fre- 
quent at  lower  heights. 

Caeeait  Tuohill  (S.  W.  Side). 

3230  feet. 

Thymus  S&rpyllum  (Linn.) — Very  common  from  about  3000  feet  down- 
ward, especially  about  Ciunloughra;  at  3100  feet  on  Been- 
keragh. 

3200  feet,  N.  W.  side. 

Viola  sylvatica  (Bab.) — Occurs  up  to  3100  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
CsJicr. 
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Leontadon  autumnalis  (laim.) — In  small  quantity  at  this  nnasnal 
height;  again  at  2690  feet,  8.W.  side  of  Cairan  Tuohill,  and 
2250  feet  in  Cumloughra. 

CUFTS  ABOYB  LoUGH  CuiUIEENOTTGHTEB  (XHE  ''DeYIL'S  LoOEDTO- 

GLASS  "  )  OS  CaRRAJX  TuOHILL. 

3150  feet. 

Sazifraga  hirta  (Sm.) — (var.  genuina) — The  commonest  form  amongst 

the  upper  cliifs,  and  occurring  downwards  as  far  as  Lake  Eighter, 

1500  feet.     This  latter  is  the  lower  limit  of  all  forms  of  the 

present  species.     See  introductory  remarks. 
Sedum  Rhodiola  (D.C.) — Prequent,  and  occurring  at  1200  feet,  its  lower 

limit  on  Bull's  Mountain,  ahove  Lake  Auger,   in  the  Gap  of 

Dunloe;  2900  feet  on  Gummeenapeasta ;  2850  feet  on  Ccdier. 

Ceases  at  1700  feet  above  Lough  Curraghmore. 
Mehmpyrum  pratense  (Linn.) — (yar.  mantanum) — And  at  3120  feet  on 

the  south  side  of  Caher;  at  3100  feet  on  Carran  Tuohill  and 

Beenkeragh,  &c. 
Oxyria  reniformis  (Hook.) — In  most  of  the  upper  gullies ;   to  1650 

feet  in  Cumloughra;    and  1500  feet  on  Mount  Brassel,  above 

Lake  Callee. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  (Bemh.) — Tory  luxuriant  above  Lake  Googh  at 

about  2500  feet;  and  in  Cumloughra  at  1400  feet  above  Lake 

Curraghmore  on  clifPs  looking  south ;  disappears  here  as  a  mountain 

plant. 
iMtraa  Filix-tnas  (Presl.) — A  stunted  mountain  form,  is  frequent  at 

the  head  of  the  Hag's  Glen;   Caher,  2850  feet;  Cumloughra, 

2400  feet. 
BUehnum  horeale  (8w.) — Not  frequent  till  about  2800  feet. 
Atplenium  virtde  {Kuds,) — At  2850  feet  above  Cumloughra;  lower 

Unlit  at  1850  feet  in  Cumloughra.     Remarkably  luxuriant  in 

the  coombs  above  Lough  Googh ;  a  common  plant  at  a  sufficient 

height  on  the  Beeks. 

Cabban  Tuohill  (S.-W.  Side). 

3120  feet. 

PotmOUa  TormmtiUa  ^Schenk.) — And  at  3000  feet  on  Caher ;  abun- 
dant from  that  height  downwards* 

Caheb  (South  Sms.) 
3120  feet. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  (Linn.) — At  3100  feet  at  the  head  of  the 
Hag's  Glen ;  frequent  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  Cum- 
loughra; disappears  at  1860  feet  above  Lough  Curraghmore. 
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Zusula  eampestru  (D.  C.) — Again  at  2850  feet^  Coinlouglira ;  not  nn- 

frequent. 
Carex  piMifera  (Linn.)— And  at  2350  feet,  Cnmlouglira;  800  feet  in 

Commeenaca^pul ;  not  common. 
Ifardus  stricia  TLinn.) — Occurs  also  at  2690  feet  on  S.-W.  aide  of 

Cazxan  Tuonill ;  common  below  that. 

Casbait  Tvokill  (Nobih  Smx). 
3100  feet. 

CochUaria  officinalis  (Linn.) — Tar.  dlpina  ;  in  gullies  above  Cummeen- 
oughter ;  lower  limit  at  Cumloughra  Lake  level,  1550  feet. 

Aira  ccupitosa  (Linn.) — var.  vivipara ;  A.  alpina  (Linn.)— This  form  is 
well  marked  at  the  present  height  and  all  around  the  cliffs  at  about 
2700  to  2800  feet  above  Gummeenoughter  to  Beenkeragh ;  at  the 
level  of  the  Devil's  '^Looking-glass''  (2350  feet)  it  is  found  in  an 
intermediate  stage,  and,  travelLmg  still  downwards,  we  find  normal 
A.  ecupitosa  immediately  below  by  the  shores  of  Lough  Gouiaghf 
at  1 150  feet.  In  A.  G.  More's  ''Recent  Additions  to  the  Flora  of 
Lreland  "  he  records  A.  caspitosa,  "which,  except  that  the  florets 
are  not  viviparous,  Dr.  Syme  considers  indistinguishable  from 
the  Scottish  A»  alpina;  grows  near  the  summit  of  Cam  Toal." 
I  found  it  commonly  viviparous,  and  constantly  so  at  its  upper 
limit.  Mr.  Baker  refers  to  it  u^  ecupitosa^  var.  vivipara.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  identical  with  the  Scotch  plant. 

SjnoE  BXTwxxN  Lass  Cubbaohmobe  akd  Lake  CuHMSEirAPBAsrA. 

3070  feet. 
Luxtda  muUiflora  (Lej.) — Common  downwards. 

BlDGE  BETWEEN  CaBBAN  TuOHILL  AND  BeENEEBAOH. 

3050  feet. 

Jasione  mantana  (Linn.) — Becoming  frequent  at  about  2600  feet  in 
Cumloughra. 

Carex  rigida  (Good)— Frequent  from  2900  to  2300  feet  above  Cum- 
loughra ;  lower  Hmit  at  2100  feet  in  Cumloughra. 

SUKHIT  ABOVE  LaX£  CuMHEENAPSASrA. 

3050  feet. 

8alix  herhacea  (Linn.) — At  3000  feet  on  the  north  side  of  Caher; 
plentiful  on  the  cliffs  between  Caher  and  Cumloughra,  from 
2700  to  2350  feet,  below  wliich  I  did  not  meet  with  it.  Frequent 
along  the  ridge  between  Cummeenapeasta  and  Curraghmore  lakes, 
and  on  Carran  Tuohill  at  the  northern  side. 

Lycopodium  Sclayo  (Linn.) — Frequent  to  about  2300  feet ;  lower  limit 
at  1850  foot  above  Cumloujrlira. 
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Cabbajt  Tvohill  (S.-W.  Side). 
3030  feet. 

Anthoxanthum  oderatum  (Linn.) — Again  at  2850  and  2450  feet  in 
Camlonglira ;  and  then  becoming  frequent. 

BiDGE  ABOYE  CUMMEENAFEASTA  LaEE. 

3000  feet. 

Cerastium  triviale  (Link.) — At  2610  feet  on  Caher;  then  frequent. 

Solidago  Virga-aurea  (Linn.) — At  2776  feet  above  L.  Curraghmore ; 
frequent  in  Gumloughra,  &c. 

Laatrea  dilatata  (PresI.)~At  2350  feet,  close  to  the  lake,  in  Cummeen- 
oughter;  at  2100  feet  in  Cumloughra,  and  then  becoming  fre- 
quent. 

2950  feet. 

Rimuneuku  aerii  (Linn.)— At  2850  and  2450  feet,  Cumloughra ;  and 
then  frequent. 

GUEFS  BBTWESK  CaHEE  Ain)  CuHLOUOHBA. 

2940  feet. 

Cardamine  prateniis  (Linn.) — At  2550  feet  S.-W.  side  of  Carran  Tuo- 
hiU,  and  at  2450  feet,  Cumloughra. 

2900  feet. 

Antennaria  dioiea  (Qoert.) — ^Yery  rare ;  only  a  few  plants  noticed. 

,    Cabban  Tuohill  (S.-W.  Side). 

2880  feet. 

Euphrasia  officinalis  (Linn.) — ^And  from  about  the  same  height  on 
Caher;  common. 

BiDOB  BBTWpSN  CaHEB  AJSTD  CaBBAN  TuOHILL. 

2850  feet. 

Aiphnium  TVichomanes  (Linn.) — This  fern  is  scarce  at  any  considerable 
altitude  in  the  Eeeks ;  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  on 
the  Bull's  Mountain  than  elsewhere. 

S.-£AsiEBif  Sidb  of  Cabean  Tuohill,  above  L.  Cubbaohkobe. 

2800  feet. 
Orehii  maetdata  (Linn.) — Not  met  with  elsewhere  at  any  great  height. 
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BxnaaT  N.-E.  frok  L.  GuBBiaHicoBs. 

2776  feet. 
Eriophorum  vaginaium  (Linn.) 

Cliffs  S.-W.  fboh  Cumlot7ghsa. 

2610  feet. 

Angelica  sylvestris  (Linn.) — Afterwards  not  unfrequent;  2550  feet 

aboye  Lough  Googh. 
Polypodium  viUgare  (Linn.) — Common  below. 

Casbak  Tuohill  (S.-W.  Sidb). 
2550  feet. 

JRanuneulus  repens  (Linn.) — Bare  at  great  heights;  2450  feet  on 
Caher. 

Viola  palustris  (lAjm,) — 2200  feet  above  Lake  Googh;  frequent  at 
lower  levels. 

Carexjlava  (Linn.) — Common  at  lower  leyels,  from  2300  feet  down- 
wards. 

Cliffs  Nobth  of  Like  Googh. 

2550  feet. 

Draba  incana  (Linn.) — And  at  2470  to  2380  feet  on  cliffs  looking 
south  between  Commecnmore  and  the  Black  Valley.  In  two 
distinct  gullies  here,  and  not  scarce  in  a  limited  space  above 
L.  Googh.  Only  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Beeks.  Yaries 
much  in  hairiness,  incision  of  leaves,  etc. 

Cardamine  hirsuta  (Linn.) — Again  at  1390  feet  in  the  central  gully 
from  Cumloughra ;  not  at  greater  altitudes. 

Stellaria  media  (With.) — Not  met  with  elsewhere  at  any  great  height ; 
975  feet,  Beenbane. 

Veronica  Chamtedrga  (Linn.) — Again  at  2470  feet  on  the  southern  side 
of  Cummeenmore,  and  1950  feet  in  Cumloughra. 

Poa  annua  (Linn.)— Again  at  2250  feet  on  the  southern  side  of  Cum- 
meenmore,  and  at  2400  in  Cummcenoughter. 

Carex  hinervis  (Sm.) — And  at  2470  feet  in  Cummeenoughter ;  common 
below. 

C.  panicea  (Linn.) — An  unusual  height  for  this  sedge;  1850  feet, 
Cumloughra. 

Polystichum  Lonchttis  (Roth.) — I  discovered  a  colony  of  well-grown 
plants  of  the  holly  fom  in  a  tolerably  safe  position  here.  I  trust 
any  future  visitor  will  disturb  it  as  little  as  I  did.  This,  one  of 
the  rarest  Irish  ferns,  grows  also  sparingly  on  Mangerton  and 
Brandon  in  Kerry.  Elsewhere  in  Ireland  it  occurs  only  on  the 
Ben  Bulbcn  and  Glenadc  ranges. 
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Cuffs  abote  Cuioieenoughtxb  ("  Devil's  LoosnrG-GLAss.") 

2500  feet. 

Eieraeium  anglieum  (Fries.) — At  2080  feet,  cliffs  south  of  Cammeen- 
more;  in  OTimloughra  and  on  Bull's  Mountain  in  several  places,  and 
finding  its  lowest  limit  on  the  Bull's  Mountain  cliffs  above  Lake 
Auger  in  the  gap  of  Dunloe  at  1 100  feet ;  not  previously  recorded 
from  the  Eeeks. 

Caeeb^  above  Cuhheenacappul. 

2500  feet. 

Erica  einerea  (Linn.) — ^A  small  isolated  patch  of  heather  occurs  on  the 
southern  brow  of  the  ridge  between  Curraghmore  and  Caher ;  as 
a  feature  in  the  vegetation  it  ceases  upwuds  here  at  2200  feet. 
Ceases  at  2200  feet  on  Cummeenmorej  at  2150  feet,  Bull's 
Mountain;  at  1950  feet,  Cumloughra,  aad  at  1700  feet  above 
L.  Curraghmore. 

Cabbait  Tuohill  (S.-"W.  Side). 

2480  feet. 

ChryiospUnium  oppositifoUum  (Linn.) — And  at  2470  feet,  south  side 
of  Cummeenmore  ;  then  frequent. 

CxTlfMEBinCOBE,  SoVTH  CxiFFS  ABOVE  CuHMEEKDUFF  (BlACK  YaLLET.) 

2470  feet. 

Taraxaeum  Dens-Leonis  (Drof.) — And  at  2250  feet  and  1950  in  the 

central  glen  from  Cumloughra. 
Pchfttiehum  aculeatum  (Both.) — ^And  at  900  feet  in  Cummeenacappul ; 

scarce. 

Cabeajt  Tuohill  (S.-"W.  Side). 
2440  feet. 

Pohfgala  depressa  HVend.) — True  P.  vulgaris  occurs  at  2400  feet  at 

the  "  Devil's  Looking-glass." 
Sypmeum  pulehrum  (Linn.)  \  Again  at  2200  feet  on  south  side  of 

I     Cummeenmore  Mountain. 
Pedietdaris  syhatiea  (Linn.)  )  Soon  becoming  common. 

South  Side  of  Cukheenhobe. 
2380  feet. 

Carex  puliearis  (Linn.) — ^Also  at  1800  feet  above  Lough  Curraghmore ; 

rather  scarce. 
Rhinanthus  erista-gaUi  (Linn.) — And  at  1500  feet.  Bull's  Mountain, 

above  the  Ghip  of  Dunloe. 
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CumaxncoBEy  by  the  JjAxe, 

2350  feet. 

Ramncvilus  Ficaria  (Linn.)--Aiid  at  2250  and  1950  feet  in  Cum- 
loughra. 

2338  feet  (Ordnance  height.) 

Isoetes  laeustris  (Linn.) — And  in  Lake  Eighter,  1500  feet. 

Cliffs  S.-W.  fbom  Cxtklou&hba. 

2300  feet. 

Pyrus  Aueuparia  (Linn.) — A  solitary  seedling.   Again  at  1360  feet  on 
Beenbane ;  scarce  on  the  Eeeks. 

SoFiH  SiDje  OF  CumoxncoBE. 

2300  feet. 

SUlUnria  uliginosa  (Morr.) — And  at  1553  feet,  level  of  lakes  in  Cnm- 
loughra ;  frequent  below  this  last  height. 

Head  of  GuMLOuoH&i. 

2300  feet. 

Athyrium  Filix-fmnina  (Both.) — Not  elsewhere  at  any  considerabk 
height. 

2250  feet. 

Oxalis  Aeetosella  (Linn.) — ^Becoming  frequent  at  about  1800  feet. 
Digitalis  purpurea  (Linn.) — At  the  same  height  on  the  southern  side 

of  Gammeenmore ;  not  frequent  for  about  a  thousand  feet  down. 
Molinia  earulea  (Maench.) — ^Not  abundant  for  about  seven  hundred 

feet  lower  down. 
Junous  congkmeratus  (Linn.) — Frequent  in  upper  valleys. 

Above  Lake  CuiocssiacoBE. 

2250  feet. 

Pinguieula  grandiflora  (Lam.) — I  gathered  this  beautiful  plant  in 
flower  at  this  height,  and  again  at  1780  feet  in  the  Hag's  Qlen. 

SoTTTH  Side  of  Gummeekxobb  MouNTAiir. 

2250  feet. 

rSeveral  lowland  plants  reach  an  unusual 
height  on  this  southern  face  of  the 
Veronica  officinalis  (Linn.)  J      Reeks  above  the  Black  Valley,     Prim- 
Ti  .     7 — 1__. .-.  /T.» —  \    \      jQgg  occurs  again  at  1850  feet,  Cum- 

loughra;   Veronica   officinalis   at    1063 
feet  above  Gurraghmore  Lake. 


Primula  vulgaris  (Linn.) 
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2200  feet. 

UUx  GaUii  (Planch.) — ^Also  at  2000  feet  on  Caher  above  Commeena- 
cappul,  1360  feet  in  the  Hag's  Glen,  and  1480  onBeenbane ;  quite 
nnusual  heights  for  the  dwarf  furze. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  (linn.)  (  S«?  ^^f,  ^^'^^  "f^.^f:,  ^^v^' 
Flantago  hmceolata  (lini.)  l^^^ohta  occurs  at  1800  f^t  above 

JuHcui  artieuUduB  Tlann  ^  I  Curraghmore.    apiraa  Uimarta  at 

^        *^  f      1350  feet  above  Curraghmore  Lake. 

HeAS  of  CxnCLOTTGHBA. 

2150  feet. 
PoapraUneie  (Linn.) — Scarce. 

KoBiH  OF  Lough  Googh. 

2100  feet. 

AUhemiUa  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Scarce ;  at  1400  feet  on  Beenbane. 
Aira  enespitosa  (Linn.) — See  under  A,  alpina  at  3100  feet  above.     At 

2080  feet  on  the  south  side  of  Gummeenmore  Mountain. 
LastrtM  iemula  (Brack.) — A  remarkable  altitude  for  this  fern ;  occurs 

also  at  1340  feet  above  Lake  Cummeenmore. 

Guff  at  S.  W.  of  GnicLouGHitA. 
2100  feet. 

Pinguieula  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Again  at  1750  feet  in  the  Hag's  Glen. 
It  is  very  unsafe  to  attempt  to  distinguish  this  plant  from  P. 
grandiftora  when  not  in  flower. 

South  Sms  of  Gummsenmobe  Mountain. 

2080  feet. 

Thalietrum  minus  (Linn.) — At  1500  feet  on  Mt.  Brassel,  above  Gallee 
Lake,  and  in  severed  places  from  1400  feet  to  980  feet  on  Bull's 
Mountain  above  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

Hypericum  Androscemum  (Linn.) — ^An  unusual  altitude  for  this  plant  to 
be  found  at ;  in  one  place  only.  See  remarks  under  Primula  vul- 
garis at  2200  feet. 

Gaheb,  above  Guhhesnacappul. 

1950  feet. 

Erica  teiralix  (Linn.) — Finds  its  upper  limit  at  1750  feet  in  Cum- 
loughra ;  at  1550  feet  on  Gummeenapeasta,  in  the  Hag's  Glen, 
and  at  1650  feet  above  Lake  Gurraghmore. 

Carexghuca  (Scop.)— Again  at  1650  and  1550  feet,  Gumloughra,  &c. 
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HSAB  OF   CinCLOVOHBA. 

1950  feet. 

Jfontia  fontana  (Linn.) — Again  at  1780  feet  by  Lougli  Commeenxnoie; 
and  1650,  Cmnlonghra. 

Above  Laus  Cxtbiuohxobe  (to  ihb  Nobxh-East.) 

1800  feet. 

Lysimaehia  nemorum  (Linn.  )^ Again  at  1780  feet  by  Lough  Cam- 
meenmore. 

Caullk  Tuohill  (abots  Gumlotjohea). 

1800  feet. 
Airapraeox  (Linn.) 

Lake  GoacEEKKOEE. 

1780  feet. 

Veronica  BerpylUfolia  (Linn.) — At  1650  feet  in  Cumloughra. 
MyriophyUum  altemijlorum  (D.  C.) — At  1250  feet  in  Lougli  CallfC, 
Mount  Brassel ;  1000  feet,  Lake  Curraghmore. 

Aboye  Lake  Cubbaohmobe  (to  the  ITobth-East). 

1700  feet. 

Pteris  aquilina  (Linn.) — ^At  1650  feet,  Cumloughra ;  1550  feet^  Cnm- 
meenapeasta  and  8kregmore. 

GXTMLOVGHBA  (aT  S.-W.  End). 

1650  feet. 

Saxifraga  Oeum  (Linn.) — At  11 50  feet  on  the  Bull's  Mountain,  Ghipof 
Dimloe ;  at  1090  feet,  Breenbane.  S.  hirsuta  occurs  also  near 
the  lakes  in  Cumloughra,  and  in  Glencaragh  at  about  700  feet 
See  introductory  remarks. 

Poa  trivialis  (Linn.) 


Agro»tis  alba  (Linn.) 


Hao's  Tooth. 
1650  feet. 

Lake  Gk)ooH. 
1600  feet. 


Potatnogctm  puhillus  (Linn.) 
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Ctjmlouohea  Laxe  Lbtel. 
1550  feet 


Jtammeului  Flammula  (Linn.) 
Sagina  proeumhens  (linn.) 
Seahma  iuccisa  (Linn.) 
Galium  palustre  (Linn.) 
Nartheeium  oanjragum  (Huds.) 
Juneus  aeutiflorm  (Ehrb.) 
OUfemafluiUtM  (Brown.) 


These,  with  most  of  the  other 
lowland  plants  already  mentioned, 
^occur  more  freely  now.  The  alpine 
flora  has  almost  entirely   disap- 
peared. 


Kie'S  GlXK  (ok  CuUMEEBrAPBASIA). 

1550  feet. 
PruneOa  vufyaris  (Linn.)— -And  at  1200  feet,  head  of  Glencaragh. 

Bitll's  MoTTirrAiN  (above  tee  Gap  of  Dttklox). 

1500  feet. 
Atplmum  Adiontum-mgrum  (Linn.) 

FnroLAs  Biyeb  Yallet. 
1470  feet. 

Vkx  eurapam  (Linn.) 
L&nieera  Perielifmmum  (Linn.) 

Beekbakb. 

1450  feet. 
Menganihee  irifoltata  (Linn.) 

Laze  Eiohieb  (at  Entbakcb  to  Cumloughba.) 

1425  feet. 

Lychnis  Flos-eueuli  (Linn.) 

Epikhium pahutre  (Linn.) 

LitoreUa  lacustris  (Linn.) — ^At  1000  feet,  Lake  Corraghmore. 

Spargantum  minimum  (Fries.) — ^And  at  1250  feet,  Lake  Callee,  Mount 

Brassel. 
Briophorum  polystaehyum  (Linn.) — ^Upper  limit  at  same  height  on 

Beenbane. 
Equiwium  limoium  (Linn.) 

Stbeah  orT  OF  Lake  Eiohteb. 
1400  feet. 
Sedume  anglieum  (Linn.) 
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Bull's  HounxAiir  abotx  Laxb  AuexB  nr  thb  Gap  of  Duvlos. 

1400  feet. 
SiUne  mairitima  (With.) — ^Not  met  with  elsewhere  on  the  Beds. 

AbOTE  LaXB  CUMXXKRICOXB. 

1380  feet. 

Hedera  Helix  (Linn.) 
ChmyphyUum  sihestre  (Linn.) 
BelUs  peretmis  (Linn.) 
Beittla  alia  (Linn.) 
Salix  capraa  (Linn.) 

Abotx  Lajcx  Cobilaohvoxb. 

1350  feet. 

IHfolium  repens  (Linn.) 
Salix  aurita  (Linn.) 

Mount  Brassel  (South  Sinx). 
1360  feet. 
Ajtiya  rtpUms  (Linn.) — ^And  at  820  feet  in  Olencaragh. 

Hag's  Glen. 

1350  feet.* 

Ilex  aquifoUum  (Linn.) — The  finest  hollies  I  have  ever  seen  grow  in  a 
grove  farther  down  the  glen  hy  the  Gaddagh  Biver. 

Gummeekacappxtl. 

1350  feet. 

Zathyrus  maerorrhizus  (Winn.) — Scarce  :    at  550  feet,  near  Lake 
Acoose. 

Bt  the  Biveb  FnroLAs. 

1340  feet. 

JEluphorhia  hyh&ma  (Linn.) — At  1200  and  950  feet  in  Cummeenacap- 
pul ;  common  lower  down. 

CuHMEBirACAPPUL. 

1300  feet. 
Salix  einerea  (Linn.) — Very  scarce  and  Btnnted. 
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LoueH  CALLEBy  MOXTHT  BfiABSSL. 

1250  feet. 

StiMaria  aquattca  (Linn.) — And  in  Lake  Acoose,   507  feet  at  the 

northern  side. 
Lobelia  JJortmanna  (Linn.)  —  And   in   moBt   lower  lakes,  Acoose, 

Googh,  &c. 
Potamogeton  nataru  (Linn.) — And  at  1 100  feet,  Lough Calle,  Hag's  Glen. 
Carex  panieulata  (Linn.) — ^At  975  feet,  Beenbane;   and  740  feet, 

L^e  Ourralee. 

'W'atebshed,  betwsxn  Bttebs  Gabagh  Ain)  CuiOa&XNDUFF. 

1200  feet. 

Cmtaiwrea  nigra  (Linn.) 

Teuerium  seorodcnia  (Linn.) 

Sehomua  nigricans  (Ijnn.) — At  1100  feet  on  Feabrahy. 

Triodia  decumbens  (Beany.) — ^At  about  the  same  height  in  Cummeena- 

cappul. 
Daetglis  ghmerata  (Linn.) 

LOVGH  GoiTBAOH,  Eag'b  GlBIT. 

1126  feet. 

Elatine  hexandra  (D.(^) — On  the  northern  margin  of  the  lake. 
Caliitriehe  homuhta  (iLutz.)— (7.  vema  at  1000  feet,  Lake  Curragh- 
more. 

Bull's  Mountaik. 

1100  feet. 

Rvhm  earpinifolius  (W.  &  NT.) 

Aboye  Laxe  Cubbaghhobe. 
1100  feet. 


Vieia  s^num  (Linn.) 


Myriea  gale  (Linn.) 


Sxbegmobe. 
1100  feet. 

1050  feet. 


Drawa  rotundifolia  (Linn.) — 1010  feet  on  Beenbane ;  1000  feet,  east 

from  Lough  Acoose. 
Rhynehoipora  alba  (Yahl.) 
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LaXB  CUBBAOmcORB  LSYBL. 

1000  to  1010  feet. 

Myosotis  repens  (Don.) 

Seneeio  aylvatietu  (Linn.) 

Polygonum  Sydropiper  (linn.) 

Juncus  supinus  (Mcench.) 

J.  bufonius  (Linn.^ 

Hohus  lanatus  (Linn.) 

Aira  earyophyllea  (Linn.) 

Hymenophyllum  tunhrtdgense  (Sm.)  —  Forming  dense  and  beantifal 

carpets  amongst  large  boulders  by  the    north-eastern  margin 

of  the  lake ;    800  feet  in  Gummeenacappol. 

Wbst  Side  of  Cummeekacappul  to  Beenbaite. 

975  feet. 

Anagallis  tenella  (Linn.) 
Hypericum  elodes  (Linn.) 

By  Stbeam  fbok  Lough  Ooooh. 
970  feet. 

Pinguieula  lusitaniea  (Linn.) — At  950  feet,  east  of  Lake  Acoose.  Very 
scarce  on  the  Beeks. 

Abote  Laxe  Acoose. 

950  feet. 
Carexpraeox  (Jacq.) 

CUMiaEEBACAPPTTL. 

950  feet. 
Senchus  oleraeeus  (Linn.) 

Bull's  Moubtaik. 

940  feet. 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  (Linn.) 

Betweeb  Laze  Acoose  abb  Gumlouohba. 

850  feet. 

Drosera  angliea  (Huds.) 

Hag's  Olen. 

850  feet 

Cratcsgus  Oxyacantha  (Linn.) — 50  feet  below  this,  cnltiration  fint 
appears. 
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Bt  the  Stbeax  fbox  LoroH  Goooh. 

850  feet. 
Scirpus  Stwii  (8.  &  M.) — Not  seen  elsewhere. 

Bt  Soubce  of  Kxyeb  Caraoh,  East  op  'Ma&hasliyajjk  (Bbida.) 

860  feet. 

Corylw  AveUana  (Linn.) 
Brachypodiwn  syhaticum  (R.  &  S.) 

820  feet. 
Omunda  regdii  (Linn.) 

CuMKIXirACAPPTTL  (WeST  SiDE). 

800  feet. 

Loiui  eomieulatus  (Linn.) 
Sanicula  europcsa  (Linn.) 

Lake  Gtterbalee,  ok  BEirBAKE. 

Nymphcea  Ma  (Linn.) 

Nuphar  hUea  (Linn.) 

Comarvm palustre  (Linn.) 

Hydroeoiyle  vulgaris  (Linn.) 

Scutsliaria  minor  (Linn.) 

Utrkularia  vulgaris  (Linn.) 

Malaxis  pahtdosa  (Sw.) — By  the  spongy  margin  of  the  lake  in  small 

quantity.    This  rare  little  orchid  has  been  gathered  in  Kerry 

before. 
Sparganium  naians  (Linn.) 
Sekpus  flmtans  (Linn.) 
Carex  vulgaris  (Fries.) 
C.  limosa  (Linn.) — Forming  a  fringe  aronnd  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

This  rare  and  graceful  sedge  has  been  gathered  in  one  place  in 

Kerry  previotisly. 
C,  ampuUaeM  (Gk>od.) 

GUMMEENAOAPPTJl. 

720  feet  (onltivation  appears  in  patches.) 

Banunculus  hederaosus  (Linn.) 
Carduus  laneeolaius  (Lmn.) 
Gall(^  Tetrahit  (Linn.) 
Rumex  obtusifolius  (Linn.) 
Atriplsx  patula  (Linn.) 
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NOBTHXBV  BiaB  OY  SXBIGMOBX  AHD  SXBSeBBO. 

700  feet. 


Carutn  vertieillatum  (Koch.) 
BarUia  vtseaa  (Linn.) 


These  two  characteristic  Kerry  plants 
occur  frequently  from  about  the  pre- 
sent height  downwards  all  round  tbe 
northern  slope  of  the  Reeks,  by  the 
western  extremity,  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  riyer  Oaragh  on  their  sontL 
Their  range  is  very  similar  and  de- 
cided. 


CmacsnrAGAFPUL  (Wxsr  Sms). 
660fe6t^ 


550  feet. 


Eieracium  Pilos$Ua  (linn.) 
Carex  oval*9  (GK>od.) 


Viola  tricolor  (Linn.) 
Pedioularis  paltutris  (Linn.) 
Veronica  icutellata  (Linn.) 
Mentha  aquatica  (Linn.) 
Sparganium  ramosum  (Huds.) 

AbOTX  LlKB  Aooosx. 

550  feet. 

Quereui  Bohur  (Linn.) 
Fotamogeton  polggonifolius  (Pourr.) 

By  the  Siseam  feok  Lough  Ooooh  mrto  Black  Tallst. 

520  feet. 

Arhutus  Vnedo  (Linn.) — One  old  tree.    I  met  with  the  arbutus  no- 
where else  on  the  Beeks. 

GuMMxorACAPPULy  Wm  Sms;  BxnrBivB. 

500-510  feet. 

SteUaria  gramima  (Linn.) 
Jtosa  canina  (Linn.) 
Draxinu8  excelsior  (Linn.) 
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Laxb  Acoosx  Letel. 
500-510  feet. 


humifu9wn 


Geranium  Sobertumum  (Liim.) 

Liuum  eathartieum  (Linn.)    - 

Meiieago  lupultna  (Linn.) 

IH/oUmn  prat&nae  (Linn.) 

T.  minui  (Sm.) 

Droffona  vsica  (Linn.) 

Eubua  diteohr  (W.  and  K.) 

Lyihryan  SaUearia  (Linn.) 

PeplU  Portula  (Linn.) 

Daueui  Carota  (Linn.) 

Bippurit  fntfyaru  (Linn.) 

HypoehtBrie  radieata  (Liim.) 

Crepis  vir&nt  (Linn.) 

Eabmaria  hifoUa  (B.  Br.) — ^Near  Longb  Beg  in  swampy  meadows. 

H,  ehiorantha  (Bab.)— With  the  last. 

I\fpha  htifoUa  (Linn.) 

£leoehar%B  pahutHs  (E.  Br.) 

Arundo  nragmites  (Linn.) 

South  Side  of  Mottnt  Biulssel. 

500  feet. 

Triehmanee  radicam  (Sw.) — ^A  shepherd  lad  showed  me  where  he  had 
once  gathered,  and  exterminated,  the  Killamey  Fern  here.  I 
could  not  find  it  anywhere  on  IJie  Beeks,  but  it  probably  still 
exists  at  their  base. 

DusHAHAy  West  op  Gap  op  Duitloe. 

(?)  400  feet. 

Filago  minima  (Linn.) — On  stony  ground  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain by  the  river.    This  has  not  been  recorded  from  Kerry  before. 
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LXXX. — Ok  the  EavAnoK  of  a  Takgbkt  Conb  to  a  Quadbic,  befkkbxd 
TO  THE  Axes.  By  Johk  C.  Malkt,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Queen's  College,  Qork. 

[Bead,  Apiil  10,  1882.] 

The  following  purely  analytical  method  of  forming  this  equation  is  I 
believe  new : — 
If  the  quadric 

AC*  +  ^  +  «*  +  2hxy  +  2gxt  +  2fy%  +  2^  +  2my  +  2iis  +  <^  ==  0 

be  referred  to  its  axes,  the  equation  is 


where 
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and  a,  /3,  y  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  in  \  formed  by  equat- 
ing to  0  the  discriminant  of 

««■  +  5y»  +  <»*  +  2hxy  +  2gxfL  +  2fyt ~ =  0. 

If  the  quadric  be  a  cone,  A  yanishes ;  and  in  this  case  being  only  con- 
cerned with  the  ratios  of  a,  ^,  y,  we  may  write  r  for  -,  where  i^  is  a 

A         A 

constant  selected  at  will. 

Consider  now  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  to  the  quadric 

^  .  y* 


VIZ.- 


where 


and 


_+'_  +  _. 1  =  0. 
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To  refer  this  cone  to  the  axes,  equate  to  0  the  discriminant  of 

where  7r_  **  J.  y'  ^  ^ 

Differentiating  (^A)  with  respect  to  x,  y;  and  %,  we  get  the  three  equa- 
tions 


M?-x)-?°-»' 


.•,(i-l)-f;n.o, 

To  eliminate  x^  y,  z  from  these  equations,  multiply  respectively  by 


^         and 


add  and  divide  by  11,  when  we  find 

^           v"           z''* 
or  •  — —  4-  T^ —  + 1=0. 

But  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  a^  -  a^,  a*  -  flj*,  a*  -  a^^  where 
fli,  fl2f  (h  are  the  semiaxes  major  of  the  confocals  through  x\  y',  z' ; 
hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  through  this  point  is  referred 
to  the  axes, 


In  a  similar  manner  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  through  xf,  /,  z' 
to  the  paraboloid 

when  referred  to  the  axes,  is 

«*  y*  z'      _ 

X  —  Xj       Jj,  —  Xa       X  —  X3 

where  X,,  Xa,  X3  are  the  values  of  X  for  the  confocal  paraboloids 
through  the  point  a/,  y',  z'. 
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LXXXT. — BspoBT  ON  THB  Cleabhto  of  PsiTT  Waters.     Pah  II. 

Bj  Gesilabd  a.  KijfAHAir. 

[Bead,  April  24,  1882]. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Ik  the  preyious  Eeport^  laid  before  the  Academy  it  was  shown,  after  a 
colorometiic  examination  and  comparison  of  certain  streams,  ''that 
peaty  colouring  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  removed  by  direct  oxida- 
tion.'' Since  then  I  have  been  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor  Hartley,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  to  make  in  his  laboratory,  at  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science,  analyses  of  samples  of  peaty  waters  in  which  there 
were  facilities  for  oxidation,  viz.,  aeration  when  falling  from,  a  great 
height. 

In  this  Report  it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  Academy — ^First, 
the  results  of  these  analyses,  and,  in  continuation,  the  analyses  of  some 
waters  that  receive  a  large  amount  of  mineral  drainage,  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  nature  of  this  drainage,  and  its  effect  on  the  peaty  waters- 

In  the  analyses  the  method  adopted  for  estimating  the  organic  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  was  a  modification  of  Dittmar  and  Itobinson's  process. 

The  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  was  estimated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

100  cc.  of  the  water  was  boiled  for  a  short  time ;  then,  when  cold, 
a  small  piece  of  clean  platinum  foil  and  some  magnesium  ribbon  were 
put  in,  with  a  fragment  of  recently  fused  sodic  chloride  ;  after  stand- 
ing about  12  hours  the  ammonia  was  distilled  off,  and  estimated  by  the 
JS^essler  test,  and  from  this  the  nitrogen  calculated. 

This  process  is  especially  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  very  small 
quantities  of  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Waters  becoming  much  Aerated. 

The  first  waters  to  be  described  were  taken  from  the  Dargle  river, 
at  Powerscourt  waterfall,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  (October,  ISST,. 
The  day  was  bright,  fine,  and  warm ;  but  durhig  the  two  previous  days 
misty  rain  had  fallen  on  the  hills,  so  that  there  was  a  slight  flood  in 
the  river,  but  it  was  not  at  all  turbid,  although  it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Powerscourt's  game-keeper,  who  accompanied  me,  to  be  unusually  peaty. 

The  first  sample  was  taken  a  short  distance  above  the  fall,  at  a 
point  where  the  river  flowed  rapidly  through  a  deep  channel,  four  feet 
wide,  in  the  solid  rock  (mica  schist).  From  this  to  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  where  the  second  sample  was  taken,  the  river  flowed  altogether 
over  solid  rock,  excepting  a  few  loose  boulders  and  some  coarse  gravel 
lying  in  the  channel  above  the  top  of  the  fall.  Xo  visible  drainage  ot 
any  kind  enters  the  river  between  these  two  points,  which  are  sepa- 
rated, horizontally  800  feet,  and  vertically  360  feet. 


^  Vide  (ihtv,  p.  447. 
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The  Dargle  river,  above  the  Waterfall,  drains  a  long  moontainouB 
glen,  with  to  the  south  a  couple  of  small  branches  or  cooms.  The 
monntains  of  the  drainage  area  are  principally  composed  of  granite, 
the  mica  schist  only  coming  in  a  short  distance  above  the  fall.  In  a 
few  places  in  the  glen  there  are  accumulations  of  moraine  matter,  while 
there  is  a  covering  of  peat  over  nearly  the  whole  area. 

There  was  no  visible  difference  between  the  waters  taken  above 
and  below  the  fall,  either  in  the  field  or  when  examined  and  compared 
in  the  laboratory  in  a  tube  18"  long ;  both  showed  a  clear,  dark-brown 
tint,  with  little  suspended  matter,  while  only  a  very  slight  brown 
sediment  collected  at  the  bottom  when  allowed  to  stand.* 

The  analyses  of  these  waters  (Nos.  I.,  II.  Table  A,  p.  603),  show  that 
the  samples  are  practically  identical.  The  two  important  constituents — 
organic  carbon  and  nitrogen — being  almost  the  same  in  each,  the 
slight  difference  (probably  due  to  experimental  errors),  being  only  two 
parts  in  the  carbon  and  five  in  the  nitrogen  per  1 00,000,000  of  the  water. 
Nitrogen,  as  nitrates  or  nitrites,  was  not  detected  in  either  sample, 
although  if  any  oxidation  of  the  organic  nitrogen  took  place  during 
the  fall,  some  should  occur  in  the  lower  sample. 

The  waters  next  to  be  considered  are  from  the  Carawaystick  brook, 
wliich  drains  the  eastern  peaty  slopes  of  Lugnaquilla.  Here  duplicate 
specimens  were  collected  in  summer  and  winter.  Although  the  gene- 
ral features  of  this  stream  have  already  been  described  in  the  previous 
Report,  we  may  mention  that,  after  it  leaves  Kelly's  Lough,  and  has 
flowed  for  about  one  and  a-half  miles,  it  falls  precipitately  down  the 
western  side  of  Glenmalure  into  the  Avonbcg,  by  a  succession  of  small, 
often  nearly  perpendicular,  falls,  the  aggregate  vertical  height  of 
which,  between  the  points,  being  over  700  feet  (as  calculated  by  ane- 
roid), while  horizontally  they  are  1600  feet  apart.  The  channel  of 
the  fall  is  solid  rock  (granite  and  mica  slate),  with,  in  the  clefts,  &c.,  a 
Uttle  loose  gravel ;  no  side  drainage  appears  to  enter  along  the  fall. 

When  the  winter  samples  were  collected,  in  January,  1882,  there 
was  a  light  mist  on  the  hills,  otherwise  the  day  was  fine  and  dry,  but 
not  cold :  although  there  had  been  considerable  rain  some  days  pre- 
viously the  stream  was  not  flooded,  but  rather  below  its  average ;  the 
waters  were  very  clear  and  only  slightly  coloured  with  peat,  and  in 
the  18"  tube  they  showed  a  light  olive  brown  tint. 

From  the  analyses  as  given  in  the  Table  (Nos.  III.  &  IV.),  we  find 
that  the  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  practically  the  same  in  both 
samples. 

In  the  same  Table,  Nos.  Y.  and  YI.  give  the  analyses  of  tbe  sum- 
mer samples  taken  from  the  same  points ;  they  show  the  differences  in 
the  waters  at  these  two  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  main  differences  are  in  the  organic  constituents,  especially  the 
organic  carbon.' 


-  In  pMty  waters  usually,  on  standing,  a  brown  sedimont  collects  at  the  bottom. 
'  These  examples  are  average  samples  of  peaty  water  in  summer  and  winter. 
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In  the  next  two  analyses  on  the  Table  (Nos.  VIU.  &  IX.)  there  is  a 
very  marked  difference  in  the  organic  constituents.  The  waters  were 
taken  from  the  Ovoca  riyer  at  two  points — Tigroney  weir  and  "The 
Black  Dog  " — about  three  miles  apart,  and  with  a  fall  of  only  60  feet.  On 
comparing  the  two,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  in  the  intervening 
portion  of  the  river  arc  favourable  for  the  removal  of  the  peaty  im- 
purities. The  most  marked  peculiarity  in  this  part  of  the  river  is  the 
mineral  drainage  (largely  impregnated  with  sulphates  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina) that  enters  it,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  streams,  which, 
taken  together,  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
main  river ;  nevertheless,  the  organic  carbon  is  reduced  from  0*230  at 
Tigroney  to  0095  at  **  The  Black  Dog,"  or  to  less  than  half  that  pre- 
viously present.  The  organic  nitrogen  suffers  a  reduction  also,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  solids  have 
largely  increased;  viz.,  from  4' 88  at  Tigroney  to  9*26  at  the  "Black 
Dog,"  or  nearly  double. 

In  selecting  streams  from  which  to  obtain  aerated  samples  it  was 
necessary  that,  between  the  points  at  which  the  samples  were  taken, 
there  should  be  no  alteration  of  circumstances  likely  to  affect  the 
waters,  except  simple  unaided  aeration :  both  the  rivers  from  which 
samples  were  obtained  (Dargle  river  and  Carawaystick  brook)  are  of 
very  soft  water,  and,  unfortunately,  samples  of  hard  water,  affected  onlj 
by  aeration  over  a  steep  fall  could  not  be  secured ;  the  Doonass  fall,  on 
the  Shannon,^  was  visited  and  samples  collected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  the  falls,  but  the  results  were  most  unsatis- 
factory, as  there  was  a  greater  difference  between  the  two  samples  from 
opposite  banks,  above  the  falls,  than  between  either  of  these  samples 
and  those  taken  from  below  the  falls.  The  analyses  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Table  (Nos.  X.-XIII.) 

In  collecting  the  samples  and  in  making  the  analyses,  exceptional 


It  ia  remarkable  that  in  winter  the  rivers  Bhow  very  little  peaty  coloozing.  AH 
through  last  winter  this  was  the  caso  (although  there  was  an  absence  of  toA 
and  snow) ;  but  the  rains  towards  the  end  of  March  brought  down  much  peaty 
colouring :  this  probably  maybe  due  to  the  return  of  vegetation,  which  is  early  this 
spring  (1882). 

*  On  writing  about  the  floods  in  this  river  to  my  father,  wko  lived  for  some 
years  in  this  neighbourhood,  part  of  the  time  at  Castleconnell,  I  received  the  follov- 
ing  note : — 

'*ln  the  Shannon,  between  Killaloe  and  Castleconnell,  the  flood  waters  from 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  on  the  S.£.  and  S.,  are  '  black  floods' 
(peaty  water),  especially  those  that  flow  into  it  between  O'Brien's-bridge  and 
Castleconnell ;  while  the  flood  waters  from  the  Clare  side,  to  the  N.  and  N.W., 
except  the  stream  from  O'Brien's-bridge  bog,  are  *  red  flood,  highlycharged  vilh 
the  red  muds  from  the  debris  of  the  red  basal  Carboniferous  shales.  These  different 


, ,  _  ._.     onljr 

flood* ;  but  if  the  rain  is  falling  at  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  the  results  wiD  be 
very  different.  If,  during  such  a  rain-fall,  you  stand  at  the  World's  End  weir, 
Castleconnell,  the  flood  on  the  Limerick  side  will  be  black,  and  that  on  the  Q^ 
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precautions  were  taken  that  nothing  likely  to  mar  the  resnlts  should 
occur.  In  estimating  the  organic  constituents  duplicate  analyses  were 
made  in  most  cases,  and  in  th6  weighings  for  the  organic  carbon  the 
allowable  error  was  taken  as  under  three-tenths  of  a  milligram.^ 

These  results  seem  clearly  to  show  that  simple  aeration  is  inca- 
pable of  ^effecting  the  removal  of  the  peaty  matter.  The  Powerscourt 
samples  were  taken  in  summer,  on  a  warm  sunny  day,  when  the 
waters  were  deeply  tinted  with  peaty  colouring  matter,  yet  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  samples  is  practically  nothing,  although  the 
fall  is  360  feet,  and  the  aeration  exceptional.  In  the  Glenmalure 
water  we  haye  samples  taken  on  a  fine  day  in  winter,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  peaty  matter  was  not  ezcessiye ;  and  although  in  this  case  the 
fall  is  over  700  feet,  the  two  samples  are  practically  identical. 

In  the  samples  taken  from  the  Ovoca  river  the  results  obtained  are 
of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  samples : 
here  there  is  but  a  fall  of  50  feet  in  a  flow  of  three  miles,  and  aeration 
can  have  but  a  slight  effect.  That  the  active  agent  is  the  mineral 
drainage,  which  enters  the  river  in  the  intermediate  portions,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  results  of  the  experiments  given  in  the  previous  Beport. 

The  nature  of  these  mineral  waters  we  now  propose  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of ;  but  before  doing  so  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  account 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  river,  more  especially  as  all  at  some  time 
have  received  more  or  less  mine  drainage. 

The  Principal  Mineral  Impurities  of  the  Ovoca. 

The  present  Ovoca  river*  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  Avonbeg,  at  the  Upper  *'  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  and  flows 
into  the  sea  at  Arklow,  having  been  joined  by  the  Daragh  water,  or 
Aughrim  river,  at  Woodenbridge,  or  Lower  "Meeting  of  the  Waters." 

side  red ;  the  two  differently-coloured  waters  going  separately  over  the  weir  to  be 
slightly  mixed  below,  but  the  great  mixing  does  not  take  place  until  they  reach  the 
Fails  of  Doonass,  below  which  the  red  ferriferous  waters  are  found  to  have  cleared 
out  the  peaty  colouring  matter.  The  waters  flowing  over  the  falls  are  more  often 
coloured  with  peat  than  otherwise.  While  living  at  Castleconnell  some  of  the 
largest  floods  I  saw  on  the  falls  were  black  ones.  When  the  rain  falls  only  to  the 
southward  of  the  Shannon,  the  *  black  flood/  going  over  the  fall,  ia  met  hj  a  *  red 
flood/  coming  out  of  the  Annacotty,  or  Mulkear  river,  which  neutralises  and 
destroys  the  peaty  colour  in  the  water  before  it  reaches  Inmerick.  On  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  Shannon  above  Castleconnell  the 
waters  on  each  side  of  the  river  above  the  falls  must  give  very  different  analyses." 

*  This  would  be  as  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  carbon  would  be  ^  of  this,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  a  milligram,  which  was  usually  on  a  litre  of  water ;  but  in  the  ana- 
lyses of  Nos.  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  andX.-XIII.  where  only  500  cc.  water  was  used,  the 
error  was  larger  than  this.  The  figures  given  in  the  Table  are  the  means ;  except 
in  those  cases  on  which  inferences  are  based,  when  the  two  results  are  stated,  viz. : 
Nos.  III.  and  IV.,  VIII.  and  IX. 

*  Formerly  the  river,  as  far  down  as  Woodenbridge,  was  included  in  the  Avon- 
more,  whUe  the  river  below  thi<;,  in  some  accounts  of  the  district  written  in  the  last 
century,  is  called  the  '*  Ovo." 
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The  head  waters  of  the  Avonmore  rise  in  the  mountains  about 
Qlondalough  (of  St.  Kevin)  and  Luggala.  The  Annamoe  flows  from 
Luggala ;  it  seems  to  be  quite  free  from  mineral  poisoning,  although 
mining  trials  have  been  made  at  Lough  Dan.  The  tributaiy  streams 
which  contain  most  mineral  drainage  are  those  from  Glendalough  lakes 
and  from  the  vale  of  Glendassan,  into  both  of  which  the  drainage  from 
the  Luganure  and  Camaderry  mines  flow.  How  long  these  rivers 
have  b('en  poisoned  it  is  hard  to  say ;  mining  operations  wore  carried  on 
here  during  the  last  century,  yet  in  1832  Glendalough  and  Lough 
Dan  were  noted  for  containing  the  char'  {Salmo  alpinwi),  which  is 
now  confined  to  Lough  Dan. 

A  sample  of  water  taken  in  Glendassan,  a  little  below  where  the 
mine  drainage  enters,  contained  in  parts  per  100,000,  solids  7*5;  of 
which  0*08  were  lead,  with  a  little  iron,  and  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  sample  taken  at  Clara  bridge,  after  a  flow  of  about  six  miles  from 
where  the  last  sample  was  taken,  with  a  fall  of  about  600  feet,  con- 
tained 0*04  parts  lead ;  and  one  taken  three  miles  lower  down  at  Kath- 
drum  mill  contained  0'03d  parts  lead :  while  a  fourth,  taken  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,  about  13  miles  from  the  mines,  with  a  fall  of 
about  900  feet,  contained  0'02  parts  lead.  These  four  samples  were 
taken  on  the  same  day,  after  there  had  been  dry  weather  for  about  six 
weeks.     The  waters  were  very  clear,  with  only  a  faint  peaty  tinge. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  river  was  in  slight  flood,  samples 
wore  taken  at  Clara  bridge,  and  at  the  Meetings,  which  gave,  respec- 
tively, 0  02  parts  lead,  and  only  a  faint  trace. 

Besides  this  mineral  drainage  from  Glendalough,  a  small  quantity 
of  mine  waters  enters  the  river  between  Rathdrum  and  the  Meetings; 
it  is,  however,  very  insignificant,  the  largest  stream  being  that  at 
Shroughmore,  flowing  from  Connary.  The  Avonbeg,  which  joins  the 
Avonmore  at  the  Meetings,  has  its  head  waters  in  the  hiUs  about 
Glenmalure,  one  of  its  principal  tributaries  being  the  already-men- 
tioned Carawaystick  brook.  Some  years  ago  lead  mines  were  worked 
in  Glenmalure,  and  the  drainage  from  them  poisoned  the  river  so  that 
no  fish  could  live  in  it ;  but  now,  as  the  deleterious  mineral  matter 
has  disappeared,  it  has  become  stocked  with  trout  from  the  mountain 
streams.  This  river,  flowing  into  theOvoca  river  at  the  Meetings, 
supplies  large  quantities  of  peaty  water. 

After  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg,  at 
the  Mcetinj^s,  the  waters  flow  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  Tigroney 
weir,  wliere  they  become  thoroughly  mingled.  A  little  above  this 
some  mineral  drainage  enters  on  the  left  bank ;  but  it  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bell  rock,  that  the 
principal  mine  waters  enter,  after  having  passed  through  the  copper 
launders.  On  the  left,  or  east  bank,  the  river  receives  the  main  drain- 


"^  Char  are  said  to  have  again  appeared  in  Glendalough  since  the  mines  at  the 
west  end  ceased  working.  A  salmon  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Datagh  water, 
on  June  3,  1882. 
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age  from  Tigroney  and  Cronebane  mines ;  and  on  the  right  bank  that 
of  Ballygahan  and  Ballymurtagh.  Both  these  waters  are  very  similar, 
and  are  treated  very  similarly  for  the  extraction  of  the  copper  before 
entering  the  river.^  They  are  the  underground  drainage  of  the  mines, 
rich  in  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  alumina,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  other  substances.  The  copper  is  extracted  by  running  the  water 
over  metallic  iron,  the  copper  being  deposited  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  an  equivalent  amount  of  iron  passes  into  solution,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  where  the  launders  are 
underground  is  found  to  be  highly  inflammable ;  it  seems  to  be  hydro- 
gen,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  is  probably  mixed  with 
hydro-carbons ;  the  iron  exists  mostly  in  the  ferrous  state,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  greater  part  of  the  copper  has  been  deposited  that  it  becomes 
deposited  as  ochre.' 

A  sample  of  the  Ballygahan  water,  taken  from  the  launders,  was 
coloured  a  deep  brown,  and  contained  some  ochre  in  suspension;  it 
was  strongly  acid,  with  a  metallic  taste.  Its  constituents  are  given 
in  Table  B,  No.  YI.  (p.  604).  These  probably  all  occur  as  sulphates ;  and, 
calculating  them  as  such,  we  find  as  follows  in  grains  per  gallon : — 


Sulphate  of  copper,     . 
Sulphate  of  iron, 
Sulphate  of  alumina,  . 
Sulphate  of  manganese. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,   .     . 


29-5. 
710-7. 
712-8. 

10-7. 
60. 


The  most  interesting  constituent  of  this  water  is  a  small  trace  of 
cobalt.    Nickel,  however,  was  not  detected. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  the  drainage  from  the  Tigroney  and  Crone- 
bane mines,  as  it  enters  the  river,  is  almost  identic^,  in  general  com- 
position, with  that  of  Ballygahan ;  it,  however,  contains  each  consti- 
tuent in  less  quantity. 

The  river,  below  where  this  drainage  enters,  has  in  general,  but 
more  markedly  during  warm  dry  weather,  a  somewhat  turbid  appear- 
ance :  this  is  probably  due  to  the  separation  and  deposition  of  the  salts 
of  iron  and  alumina. 

Some  distance  below  the  Ballygahan  waters  another  mineral  stream 
enters,  on  the  same  side,  which  comes  down  from  the  mines  of  Bally- 
murtagh,  along  the  Red  road.  This  water  contains  very  little  mineral 
salts,  as  compared  with  those  just  mentioned. 


^  These  waters  appear  to  have  attracted  some  attention  during  the  last  century, 
and  are  descrihed  in  Rutty'a  Mineral  Waters  of  Ireland  (1767),  pp.  241-246; 
I'hiloiophical  Trantactions,  tor  1761  to  1753,  by  Kenroy,  Henry  and  Bond. 

*  This  ochre  consists  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  a  basic  sulphate  (Fe2S06), 
which  separates,  in  the  presence  of  cast  iron,  thus : 

Fe203  (SOsjs  +  Fea  +  2H2O  =  FeaOsSOa  +  2FeS0i  +  2118. 

This  reaction  also  accounts  for  the  hydrogen ;  but  some  of  this  is  also  produced  by 
the  couple  formed  by  the  iron  and  copper. 
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A  short  distance  lower  down,  on  the  same  bank,  a  small  stream 
enters  at  Tinnahinch,  coining  from  a  spa,  and  also  receiving  the 
drainage  from  the  waste  heaps  along  the  mine  tramway.  The  waters 
were  clear,  but  an  ochreous  precipitate  settled  out  on  exposure  to  the 
air ;  they  are  acid,  but  rather  weai:  mineral  waters. 

On  the  opposite  or  left  bank,  some  distance  lower  down,  above  or 
north  of  the  village  of  Newbridge,  a  small  stream — the  Sulphur 
brook — enters :  formerly  this  was  the  principal  source  of  mineral  im- 
purity to  the  Ovoca  river,  as  it  received  all  the  drainage  from  Upper 
Cronebane  and  most  of  that  of  Connary;  but  this  now  flows  out  at 
Tigroney,  and  the  mineral  matter  in  the  stream  is  derived  from  the 
waste  heaps,  or  attals,  on  the  surface :  considerable  quantities  of  ochre 
have  been  deposited  along  its  course. 

Below  this  a  small  stream  enters,  on  the  right  bank,  at  Castle- 
macadam  ;  it  drains  the  lands  about  the  Ballymoneen  mines,  which 
some  time  ago  were  worked  for  sulphur  and  iron  ores ;  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, free  from  injurious  mineral  impurities,  and  is  inhabited  by  small 
flsh. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  mineral  drainage  from  the  Ovoca  mines 
shows  that  by  it  a  large  amount  of  salts  in  solution  pass  into  the 
Ovoca  river :  this  is  evident  both  from  the  quantities  of  solids  in  each 
of  the  samples,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  total  solids  in  average  sam- 
ples of  the  river  water  increased  from  4*88  parts,  at  Tigroney  weir,  to 
9*26  parts  per  100,000,  or  very  nearly  double,  at  the  Black  Dog.  No 
true  estimate,  however,  of  the  total  quantity  entering  can  be  made,  as 
such  would  require  a  series  of  careful  measurements  and  analyses  of 
each  stream,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Though  these  mineral 
waters  have  the  general  effect  of  freeing  the  Ovoca  river  from  organic 
impurities,  the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  is  literally  poisoned  by  them  ; 
and  no  flsh  are  to  be  found  in  it  from  Tigroney  weir  to  the  sea  at 
Arklow. 

ConcliMions. 

In  this  Report  I  hope  it  has  been  clearly  shown  : — 

That  the  colorometric  method  of  examination  of  peaty  waters, 
adopted  in  the  flrst  part,  is  a  fair  relative,  although  not  an  absolute, 
method  of  analysis. 

That  the  action  of  the  air  which  the  water  of  a  river  is  subjected  to 
is  incapable  of  oxidizing  the  peaty  matter,  either  in  winter  or  summer, 
even  when  the  natural  conditions  are  most  favourable,  as  when  the 
waters  are  dashed  into  foam  down  a  steep  and  great  height ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  same  will  be  true,  a  fortiori,  in  a  slow  and  sluggish 
river,  where  only  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

That  the  results  of  the  laboratory  experiments  given  in  the  first 
part  are  supported  by  what  takes  place  in  some  rivers,  and  that  the 
soluble  salts  of  alumina,  iron,  and  manganese  are  capable  of  removing, 
and  do  actually  in  nature  remove,  the  peaty  colouring  efficiently  and 
rapidly. 
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Table  B. — Analyses  showing  chief  Inorganic  Impurities  of  the  (ko€a 
River  Basin.    Bssdts  stated  in  parts  per  100,000. 


AVOXMORE. 


Where 
Xo.        obtained. 


Present,  but 
Chief  imparities       i    notquan-    ,      Traces 
detennined.  I    titatively        detected. 

I   estimated.  , 


I 


1.    Glendaaaan,     Lead,      .    .    0*08 
'  ;  Total  sdidB,.      7*6 

I 

n.  I  ClanBridge, !  Lead,      .    .    0*04 
'  Total  solids,.      4*1 

Inorganic  Bolids,  3*1 
Chlorme,.    •      1*4 

Ratlidrum         Lead,      .    .  0*035  j 
Mill,  Solids,    .     .       3-9  I 

CUozine,     .       1*6 


in. 


.    IV. 


Meeting    of  ^  Lead, 
theWaten,  j 


002 


I 


Fe,  As 
HsSOi 

Afl 
HsSOi 


Remaiks. 


.'  TurWd,andvith 
I  much  suspended 
( matter,  neatnL . 


Clear,  Vut 
slightly  peaty. 


Slightly  peatT. 

Clear,  and  slic^T. 
peaty. 


Small  Tbibutabibb  of  thb  Otoca. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Tigroney 

(launders), 

Ballygahan 
(launders), 


"RedKoad" 
Stream, 


VIII.  Tinnahinch 
I     tStreaiii, 


IX.  I  Sulphur 
Brook, 


Iron,       .    .  163-0      Cu,  Mn 
Alumina,     .   197*6  .  MgjHiSOi 


Iron,  .    .    .  199-0 

Alumina,     .  214*0 

Copper,  .     .  7*6 

Manganese,  3*9 

Zinc, ...  2*4 

Ferric  Oxide,  )   „.o 
Alumina,        j 
Copper,    .     .0*06 


Iron,  . 

All  T  m'iiu, 
Cojipor,    . 
hialids,     . 

Solids, 


8 


:1" 

.    0*02 
.     22-6 


•  • 


12-8 


Mg 
HjSO* 


Mg 

H2S03 

Mg 
HsSOa 

Mg 


i  Brown,  vith  , 
ochre  in  suepen* 
sion,  acid. 


Brown,  with 
ochre  in  Bospoi* 
sion,  acid. 


/  Colourless,  irith  I 
j  ochre  in  SQ^ien- 
j  sion,  slightlj 
vacid. 

^Colourless, 
<  brown  sednnen!. 

(slightly  acid. 


^  Colourless,  vitii 

thrown  precipi* 
(Uto^lsintlyacid. 
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LXXXII. — Ok  the  Effects  of  the  Lxtnar  avd  Solab  Tides  in 
LEHOTHENnrG  THE  DuBATioN  OF  THE  Sidsbejll  Dat.  By  the  Rev. 
Saihtel  Haughtox,  M.B.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[Read,  November  14,  1881.] 

The  idea  of  a  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day,  by  means  of  the  tidal 
effects  of  the  moon  and  sun,  was  started  by  the  late  astronomer 
Delaonay,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  difference  of  the  coefS.cient 
determining  the  moon's  mean  motion, 

10-2  »», 

found  by  Halley  from  ancient  eclipsesi  and  confirmed  by  Laplace  by 
calculation ;  and  the  coefS.cienty  found  by  Adams's  correction  of  La- 
place's calculation, 

611 »'. 

Delaunay  found  that  a  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day  by  one  second  in 
100,000  years,  would  reconcile  Halley's  coefficient  with  Adams's  cor- 
rection of  Laplace's  coefficient ;  and  he  also  made  an  attempt  to  cal- 
culate the  lengthening  of  the  day  producible  by  the  tidal  influence  of 
the  moon  and  sun.  As,  however,  he  made  his  calculation  on  the 
equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides,  and  also  assumed  an  inadmissible 
range  of  ocean  tide,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  his  calculations  on  more 
correct  data,  which  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  following  Paper.* 

I  shall  consider  two  effects  of  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon  and 
Bun — 

1.  The  effect  of  the  Itesidual  Tidal  Current,  which  is  of  the  second 
order,  as  compared  to  the  second. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  Distortion  Couple^  caused  by  the  displacement 
of  the  tidal  spheroid  by  friction,  and  accompanied  by  acceleration 
of  tidal  phase. 

Pbopositiok  I. 

It  19  required  to  find  the  rate  of  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day  y  caused 
hy  the  residual  current  produced  hg  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon  {supposed 
to  he  always  in  the  equator)  upon  the  ocean,  collected  into  an  equatorial 
eanal,  of  constant  width  and  depth. 

The  ocean  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  about  two  miles  deep,  on  the  average.    If  this  quantity  of  water 

*  I  believe  that  Mr.  WiUiam  Ferrel,  of  the  U.  S.  A  Coast  Survey,  has  made  an 
attempt  similar  to  my  own ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  can  only  acknowledge  here 
bis  possible  priority. 
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be  placed  in  an  equatorial  canal,  extending  ten  degrees  on  each  side, 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  such  an  equatorial  canal  will  be 
about  ten  miles  in  depth. 

The  Telocity  of  the  water  produced  in  such  a  canal,  by  the  earth's 
rotation  and  action  of  the  moon,  is 

]^ 

tt  =  p^  +  _-  cos  2m,  {A) 

2ii> 

where  To  =  equatorial  velocity  of  the  earth's  surface, 

2']^R'2ll?Ra^  400,000a' 
2ir 

m  =  moon's  hour  angle ; 

a  =  mean  value  of  r. 

If  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  water  caused  by  the  moon's 
action  be  neglected,  and  r  considered  always  equal  to  a,  then  equa- 
tion {A)  summed  all  round  the  equator  will  give 

u  =  To, 

for  the  periodic  term  will  disappear,  and  no  effect  will  be  produced  by 
the  moon  in  retarding  or  aocplerating  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  If, 
however,  we  take  account  of  the  altered  shape  of  the  water,  we  have 

-=(l-CC08»«l),  {B) 

a 
where 

e  -  a 


*=^-' 


c  and  a  being  the  greater  and  lesser  semiaxes  of  the  tidal  spheroid. 
The  periodic  term  in  {A)  thus  becomes 

udm  =  ^  K  1  ~  9  )  ^s  2mdm  -  -  (1  +  cos  4m)  dm\ , 
which,  when  summed  all  round  the  circumference,  leaves  a 

Residual  Current  -  -  ^  x  -  .  {€) 

2(1)       2 
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This  small  permanent  residual  tidal  current  acts  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  the  earth's  rotation,  and  lengthens  the  sidereal  day. 
Let  us  proceed  to  calculate  its  magnitude. 
We  haye 

k-       ^  -  — 

"  400,000'     "**  "  y 

▼here  T=  89,280,  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  lunar  day. 
Hence 

k  89,280  ^r^.^^.^j^ 

=  0-01775  ft.  per  second. 


2qi     4v  X  400,000 


ire 
Residual  Current  =  -  001776  — -. 

If  we  suppose  a  circle  described,  with  radius  a,  at  the  surface  of  this 
circle  c  =  0,  and  if  cb  be  the  ellipticity  of  the  tidal  ellipse  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  aU  the  layers  of  water  lying  between  the  ellipse  and 
circle  will  leave  a  residual  tidal  current  depending  on  the  values  of  c, 
which  range  from  c  =  0  to  c  =  cq.  The  whole  water  between  the  circle 
and  ellipse  will  therefore  have  a  residual  tidal  current  corresponding 

to  c  =  - .     The  whole  mass  of  water,  taken  for  both  sides  of  the  ellipse, 

will  be  represented  by 

fltr  {ca  -  fl^), 

where  w  denotes  the  width  of  the  equatorial  canal,  and  e  the  longer 
semiazis  of  the  tidal  ellipse.     This  mass  may  be  written — 

m  =  irica'cb. 
The  retarding  couple  of  the  residual  tidal  current  will  therefore  be — 


«(?  «  -  0-01776  X  ^  X  inoa^  €«  x  a, 

4 


where  0  represents  the  couple  animating  the  whole  earth ;  or. 
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Now, 

806        806'  ^   ^ 

where  /  is  the  earth's  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  azifi  of 
rotation,  and  To  is  the  earth's  velocity  at  the  equator. 
From  {JS),  which  may  he  written 

(7r=  27r/, 
we  haye 

Hence 

ST-     ^^ 
ST ^. 

Substituting  the  values  of  SO  and  &,  we  find 

001776  X  3-06  x  ir^cbVu^  x  T 


sr=+  


but 


Hence 


and 


or 


4FoMd 

r.. 

2ir 

M^ 

!-irfl^  x  6'6. 

4VtMd- 

82  X  S'S  X  ir*«^ 
3T 

001776 

X  3  X  806  X  T^x  €o*w 

82  X  5-5  0* 

isr- 

ft-,            W  Wll  «o  X  O  X  OWO  X  ^- X  io  W  ft 
^-^  *  +  Qo  ^  «:.c^ Sr, 


(^ 


If  we  express  8^  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  requimte  to  prodaoe 
any  given  diminution  ST,  in  the  length  of  the  day,  we  have 

8^  »  865*25  X  2H, 

which  converts  {F)  into 

865-25 r»tt^    ,  ,„,., 
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but  7»  86,400  seconds  »  sidereal  day ; 

tr»  20  X  60  X  6000  »  7,200,000  feet; 
a  «  21,000,000. 
8abstitatmg  these  yalues,  we  finally  obtain 

iT^  +  8,561,000  cb'n.  (F  t&r.) 

The  range  of  tide  for  an  equatorial  canal,  with  moon  in  equator,  is 

where  S  is  the  depth  of  the  canal. 
Hence,  we  haye 

0-  a      kS  . ^. 

Substituting  the  proper  yalues,  we  find  for  the  equatorial  canal,  10 
miles  in  depth, 

0-a»  1*275  feet, 

1 
^  "^  16,500,000' 

Substituting  this  yalue  in  {F  t$r.)  we  find 

76,130,000-  ^    ^ 

It  would  therefore  take  upwards  of  76  million  years  for  the  residual 
tidal  current  produced  hy  the  moon,  in  the  ocean  collected  into  an  equatorial 
canal,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day  hy  one  second. 

Corollary. — ^As  the  tidal  effect  of  the  sun  is  one-half  the  tidal  effect 
of  the  moon,  the  residual  current  produced  by  both  would  take  up- 
wards of  50  million  years  to  lengthen  the  day  by  one  second. 
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PaoFoanov  n. 

li  is  requirsd  tojind  the  rate  of  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  iof, 
bg  the  displaeement  of  the  tidal  spheroid  by  frietum;  under  the 
eenditions  as  those  stated  in  the  latt  Proposition, 

When  there  is  no  friction,  the  minor  axis  of  the  tidal  Rpheroid 
points  to  the  moon,  and  the  major  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  moon's 
direction. 

In  the  case  of  an  equatorial  cansi,  vith  the  moon  always  in  the 
equator,  if /denote  the  coefficieut  of  friction,  supposed  proportional  to 
the  relative  Telocity  of  the  moving  water,  the  velocity  of  the  water  is 
represented  by 

The  periodic  term  vanishes,  not  when  m  s  45%  but  when  m  »  Ab^-^z] 
where  x  is  found  from  the  equation 

/ 
tan  2*  =  -  ~. 
2«i 

The  tidal  spheroid  is.  therefore,  displaced  through  an  angle  x,  in  a 
direction  oppobite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  and  the  phases  of  the  tide  at 
all  places  are  aeeelerated.  If  ^  be  the  complement  of  x,  the  major  axis 
of  the  tidal  spheroid  will  form  an  angle  ^  with  the  direction  of  the 
moon,  and  the  two  caps  of  water  lying  between  the  ellipse  and  circle 
already  described  will  give  rise,  by  the  action  of  the  mo(m.  and  anti- 
moon,  to  a  retarding  couple,  which  tends  to  lengthen  the  day. 
The  magnitude  of  this  couple  is 

km  X  sin  2^  X  a, 

where  m  is  the  mass  <A  water  lying  between  the  ellipse  and  circle ;  or. 

Retarding  couple  =  8(7  =  Trwh^^Q  sin  2^. 

This  couple  is  of  the  first  order  with  regard  to  coi  whereas  the  re- 
tarding couple  produced  by  the  residual  tidal  current  was  of  the  second 
order  only. 

Hence  wc  haye,  as  before, 

.  „,    ^  3  X  306  X  Twkt^  Bin  2*  ..  . .,. 

07  = -I- =-r— ; w.  ^A^ 

8ir  X  O'o  or 
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SabBtitatang  t  =  ,  and  reducing,  we  find 

^^^^THff€oaiL24>Bt 


or, 


or 


6,023,0000^     ' 


365-25  !Pw€on  sin  2«^ 
"^         6,023,000  a» 


Sr  =  +  638-57  €b»  Bin  2<^.  (X) 

Comparing  this  with  the  rate  of  retardation  caused  by  the  residual' 
tidal  current,  we  find  the  ratio  of  the  rates  of  retardation  to  be,  after 
the  same  number  of  years, 

638-57  sin  2<^ 
3,561,000  Co  ' 


or 


sin  2^ 
5577  Co ' 


or,  smce  C6  - 


16,500,000' 


ratio  of  rates  of  retardation  a  2959  sin  2^. 

With  any  sensible  value  of  ^,  this  retardation  will  greatly  exceed 
that  caused  by  the  residual  tidal  current. 

Substituting  for  co  its  value,  equation  (X)  becomes 

nsin2<^ 
^^=  25:839--  (^  *") 

We  have  also,  if  a;  be  the  acceleration  of  tidal  phase, 

/s  2(i>  X  tan  2d?; 
or, 

/=-^  tan  2a?; 

or 

tan  2a? 


/- 
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From  this  we  calculate  the  friction  cozTeaponding  to  any  yaliie 


oixi — 


Acceleration 
qfphaae 

X, 

BX. 

X 

7 

Kmnberofyean 

reqoired  to  lengthen  the 

oay  by  one  Mcond. 

n. 

6- 

10* 

38,993 

148,800 

10 

20 

18,890 

76,648 

16 

30 

11,190 

61,668 

20 

40 

8,194 

40,291 

26 

60 

6,769 

33,731 

30 

60 

3,970 

29,836 

36 

70 

2,602 

27,497 

40 

80 

1,212 

26,238 

44i 

89 

120 

26,843 

46 

90 

0 

26,839 

Corollary  (1). — If 'we  take  account  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the 
moon,  the  number  of  years  in  the  last  column  should  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  ;  so  that  a  friction  whose  coefficient  is  ,  corresponding  to  a 

tidal  acceleration  of  phase  of  5°  (or  20"),  would  increase  the  length  of 
the  day  by  one  second  in  100,000  years.  This  is  the  amount  of  retar- 
dation necessary  to  reconcile  Halley's  coefficient  of  the  moon's  secular 
increase  of  mean  motion,  deriyed  from  ancient  eclipses,  with  the  cor- 
rection in  Laplace's  coefficient  made  by  Professor  Adams. 

Corollary  (2). — ^With  an  amount  of  friction  corresponding  to  an 
acceleration  of  phase  of  5^  (or  20""),  the  water  at  the  equator  should 
rise  812  feet  aboye  the  leyel  before  a  surface  current  could  flow 
towards  the  poles. 
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LXXXIII. — Oir  THE  COHPABATIYE  EFFECTS  OF  TWO  MeTAIOERIC  BoDIEB  OK 

THE  Gbowth  of  Nicotiava  longifloba.     By  J.  Ehebson  EetvoldSi 
M.D.y  F.E.S.y  Professor  of  Chemistry,  UniTersity  of  Dublin. 

[Bead,  April  10,  1882.] 

The  study  of  the  comparative  action  of  metamerio  compounds  on  the 
growth  of  plants  seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received  from  chemists  and  vegetable  physiologists,  and  the  aim  of 
the  communication  I  now  beg  to  lay  before  the  Academy  is  to  show 
that  well-marked  differences  in  physiological  activity  can  be  detected 
with  the  aid  of  plants,  even  in  cases  of  metamerio  bodies  of  compara- 
tively simple  constitution. 

The  bodies  selected  for  experiment  were  ammonium  sulphocyanate 
and  its  metamer  thiocarbamide,  or  sulphurea.  Both  compounds  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  therefore  capable  of  supplying  a  highly  impor- 
tant element  of  plant  food;  they  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and, 
consequently,  admit  of  absorption  through  the  roots  of  plants ;  more- 
over, their  chemical  relations  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  their' 
difPerences  of  structure  are  known,  hence  they  seemed  to  be  very 
suitable  for  the  class  of  work  in  which  I  proposed  to  employ  them. 

The  sulphocyanate  is  a  true  ammonium  salt  of  sulphocyanic  acid, 
and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 

NH'4  CNS'. 

The  metamer  of  this  body,  or  thiocarbamide,  I  discovered  in  1869,  and 
obtained  in  the  following  way : — 

The  salt  was  melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  raised  to 
170^  C,  when  rearrangement  of  the  components  of  the  molecule  took 
place ;  the  mass,  when  cooled,  extracted  by  water  and  crystallized, 
afforded  fine  crystals  of  thiocarbamide.  This  body  contains  the 
same  elements  as  the  sulphocyanate,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
its  molecular  weight  is  the  same ;  but  its  relations  and  chemical  struc- 
ture are  very  different,  as  it  is  a  feeble  base,  and  destitute  of  saline 
characters,  while  its  reactions  are  represented  by  the  structural  for- 
mula— 

During  the  summer  of  1881,  I  made  several  sets  of  experiments 
with  these  bodies  on  selected  groups  of  plants  which  are  known  to 
afford  special  nitrogenised  or  sulphuretted  products,  when  grown 
under  normal  conditions.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  justify  their  publication,  while  others  require  repe- 
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titdon  under  new  conditionB.  In  the  present  commnnication  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  experiments  made  with  a  variety  of 
the  tobacco  plant  {Nicotiana  longiflora).  The  seeds  were  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  afforded  a  good  crop  of  young 
plants,  which  were  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  and  potted  singly  in 
very  sandy  mountain  loam,  of  rather  poor  quality,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  plants  no  more  nourishment  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  moderate  development.  When  the  plants  were  shifted  into 
four-inch  pots,  they  were  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  established, 
and  the  experiments  commenced. 

Several  sets  of  three  healthy  plants  were  picked  out,  and  the 
members  of  each  set  were  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  stage  of 
development,  i.  e.  they  were  of  the  same  height,  had  an  equal  num- 
ber of  leaves,  and  equally  strong  stems.  Each  set  was  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment ;  but  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  I  trace  that  of 
a  single  set. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  the  following : — 

No.  1.  was  watered  with  Vartry  water  only,  when  necessary. 
No.  2  was  watered  twice  each  week  with  a  solution  of  0*5  gram 

of  pure  thiocarbamide  in  250  c.c.  of  water :  at  other  times 

it  was  treated  as  No.  1. 
No.  3  was  watered  twice  each  week  (unless  otherwise  stated)  with 

a  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  pure  ammonium  sulphocyanate  in 

250  c.c.  of  water. 

The  plants  were  under  glass,  but  so  placed  as  to  get  equal  light, 
and  to  prevent  any  undue  tendency  to  drawing  up  or  **  spindling." 

The  first  to  show  any  effects  was  No.  3  (♦.  e,  that  treated  with 
the  sulphocyanate);  at  the  third  treatment  with  the  solution  the 
growth  was  checked,  and  the  plant  seemed  not  only  to  stop  develop- 
ment, but  even  to  shrink  in  a  curious  way ;  the  leaves  began  to  droop, 
and  became  rather  sickly  in  colour.  The  fourth  application  only 
intensified  the  symptoms  of  plant-poisoning  by  the  sulphocyanate, 
hence  the  treatment  was  stopped,  and  the  soil  well  washed  out  by 
percolation  of  pure  water :  after  this  the  plant  recovered  somewhat, 
and  recommenced  growth ;  but  it  received  another  dose,  which  again 
checked  development.  Washing  the  soil  was  repeated,  and  another 
rest  allowed.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  nearly  three  months, 
up  to  the  1st  of  December,  when  it  presented  a  very  miserable 
appearance,  and  was  in  the  condition  stated  in  the  Table.  This  plant 
was  then  removed  from  the  soil,  and  dried. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I  could  have  killed  this  plant  at  any  time 
by  continued  doses  of  the  sulphocyanate,  for  corresponding  plants  of 
other  sets  so  treated  with  the  salt  were  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks. 

No  2  plant  (t.  e,  that  treated  with  the  solution  of  thiocarbamide) 
soon  gave  evidence  that  it  felt  the  effect  of  its  dose,  but  the  result 
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was  very  different  from  that  observed  in  No.  3;  the  stem  did  not 
elongate  mach,  but  the  leaves  rapidly  developed  in  length,  breadth, 
and  substance,  and  assumed  a  healthy  deep-green  hue.  It  was  no- 
ticed, however,  that  the  development  was  less  satisfactory  where  the 
solution  of  thiocarbamide  was  alone  used  for  watering,  than  where 
there  was  a  washing  of  the  soil  with  pure  water  between  two  doses ; 
in  the  former  case  the  edges  of  the  lower  leaves  becoming  discoloured 
and  thin.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  for  the  thiocar- 
bamide is  known  to  undergo  partial  reconversion  into  sulphocyanate 
in  aqueous  solution,  and  more  especially  in  presence  of  such  decom- 
posable bodies  as  are  found  in  the  soil.  The  check  in  development  of 
the  plant  doubtless  followed  this  partial  reversion. 

With  the  slight  modification  in  the  treatment  just  referred  to,  the 
plant  developed  remarkably ;  until,  on  the  1st  of  December,  it  was 
in  the  state  described  below. 

No.  1  Plant  (»'.  e.  that  treated  with  plain  water)  grew  rapidly,  and 
soon  outstripped  the  others  in  height,  but  its  stem  and  leaves  were 
poor  and  thin  as  compared  with  No.  2. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  measurements,  &c.,  of  the  plantsi 
on  the  1st  of  December : — 


No.  I 
(Water). 

No.  a 
(Thiocarbamide). 

No.  3 

(Salphocyaaate). 

Total  height  in  inohes  from 
snzf  ace  of  soil,      .... 

Number  of  leavM,    .... 

inches, 

Maximum  breadth  of  leaf  in 
inches, 

Knmber  of  seed  pods  in  diffe- 
rent stages  of  development, 

Nmnber  of  seed  pods  well  de- 
veloped,   

31 
16 

n 

9 

1 

23 
14 

16} 

6 

16 

11 

12 
18 

8 

2i 
None. 

None. 

Corresponding  results  were  obtained  with  the  other  sets  of  tobacco 
plants. 

The  next  step  would  obviously  be  the  determination  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  nicotine  derivable  from  the  plants ;  but  the  amount  of 
material  at  my  disposal  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  grow  a  considerable  quantity  during  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  and  to  repeat  the  experiments. 
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The  facts  ascertained  are,  however,  amply  snfficient  to  prove  that 
ammonium  sulphocyanate  acts  as  a  powei^  poison  on  these  plants, 
notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  ready-formed  ammonia  it 
contains,  while  its  metamer  thiocarbamide  stimulates  the  growth  of 
similar  plants,  and  induces  healthy  development  of  all  their  parts, 
thus  acting  as  a  distinct  plant  food.  Indeed  if  it  were  not  that 
thiocarbamide  tends  to  revert  to  the  sulphocyanate  after  some  time, 
the  former  might  be  regarded  as  a  good  organic  manure  for  tobacco. 

I  must  leave  to  the  vegetable  physiologist  the  task  of  determining 
the  precise  way  in  which  nutrition  is  arrested  by  the  sulphocyanate, 
and  promoted  by  thiocarbamide :  for  the  present  I  am  content  to  have 
shown  that  their  effects  on  the  particular  plants  employed  are  widely 
different,  though  the  bodies  compared  contain  the  same  elements  che- 
mically united,  in  the  same  proportions  within  molecules  of  the  same 
weight.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  their  strongly  contrasted 
physiological  action  is  due  to  diverse  molecular  structure.  We  thus 
learn — 

Ist — That  the  particular  elements  of  which  the  bodies  are  com- 
posed exerted  less  influence  on  their  physiological  activity  than  the 
intra-molecular  grouping  of  the  component  atoms. 

2nd — That,  in  some  instances  at  least,  differences  of  physiological 
activity  between  metameric  bodies  can  be  easily  detected  with  the  aid 
of  plants. 
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LXXXIY. — ^A  IfXW  DsiKRlCDrATION  07  THE  CoKSTAlTC  07  FBBCBSSIOK. 

By  J.  L.  £.  Dbetjeb,  Ph.D. 

[Bead,  June  26,  1882.] 

Ahou o  the  yariouB  Gonstants  of  Astronomy  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  Constant  of  Precession.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  determina- 
tions of  the  exact  quantity  of  this  constant  have  appeared  daring  this 
centory,  considering  the  great  number  of  investigatLons  called  forth  by 
the  progress  of  Astronomy.  Not  counting  theoretical  researches  on 
the  subject,  such  as  those  of  Laplace,  Levenier,  Lehmann,  and  Stock- 
well,  which  possess  great  interest,  but  cannot,  as  regards  accuracy, 
compare  with  those  deduced  from  observations,  we  have  in  reality 
ouly  three  recent  determinations  of  the  Constant  of  Precession,  by 
Bessel,  Struve,  and  Nyr^n.  My  reasons  for  undertaking  a  new  deter- 
mination will  be  best  described  by  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  re- 
searches of  these  three  astronomers. 

Bessel  founded  his  investigation^  on  about  2400  stars  which  occurred 
both  in  Piazzi's  Catalogue  and  in  the  catalogue  which  he  had  himself 
deduced  from  Bradley's  observations.  As  the  epochs  of  the  two 
catalogues  are  1755  and  1800,  he  thus  found  for  1777*5  the  value  of 
the  two  constants  commonly  designated  as  m  and  n,  with  which  the 
variation  of  the  right  ascension  (a)  and  declination  (8)  of  a  star  is  com- 
puted by  the  well-known  f ormuUB 

37  =  m  +  n  tan  8  sin  a, 

d8 

jj^n  cos  a, 

at 

and  from  m  and  n  the  constant  of  the  ''General  Precession."  The 
result  thus  found  was  some  years  after  modified  by  applying  certain 
corrections  to  Bradley's  and  Piazzi's  Eight  Ascensions,  which  were 
made  necessary  by  the  better  value  for  the  Constant  of  Nutation  which 
Lindenau  in  the  mean  time  had  produced,  as  also  by  the  two  Funda- 
mental Catalogues  for  1815  and  1825,  deduced  from  the  Konigsberg 
observationB.    Bessel's  modified  result  for  the  year  1800  is* 

50"  -2285. 

Otto  Struve  used  for  his  determination'  a  very  small  number  of 

^  Fundamenta  Astronomiae,  p.  286,  et  seq. 

'  ABtronomiBche  Nachrichten,  toI.  iv.  (1826). 

3  Mdmoires  de  rAoad^mie  de  St.  P^tenbourg,  1842. 
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stars,  only  400,  but  these  had  been  most  carefully  observed  in  Borpat 
from  1822  to  1838,  and  the  resulting  positions  could  be  compared  with 
Bradley's  positions  for  the  epoch  1755.  The  interval  between  the  two 
epochs  was  thus  considerably  longer  than  in  the  case  of  Bessel's  in- 
vestigation, and  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  any  error  in  the  adopted 
equinoxes  will  thus  be  £vided  by  a  larger  quantity  and  become  less 
detrimental.  But  it  detracts  greatly  from  the  value  of  Struve's  result, 
that  he  has  used  such  a  small  number  of  stars.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
if  we  use  a  large  number  of  stars,  we  have  to  a  great  extent  a  right  to 
suppose  them  uniformly  distributed  over  the  celestial  sphere,  and  we 
may  then  safely  neglect  the  influence  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  solar 
system  in  space,  as  this  influence  on  the  stcors  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
sky  will  be  counteracted  by  the  influence  on  the  region  diametrically 
opposite.  But  400  stars  are  of  course  not  uniformly  distributed,  and 
Struve  was  thus  obliged  to  take  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  into 
account.  This  he  did  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  but  as  the  amount 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  a  sioiy  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  sun 
in  space,  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  star,  Struve  had  to  adopt  his 
father's  expressions  for  the  relative  distances  of  stars  of  the  variona 
classes  of  magnitude,  and  it  will  be  conceded  by  everybody  that  these 
expressions  are  anything  but  certain.  They  depend  on  two  hypotheses, 
neither  of  which  are  very  well  founded,  viz.,  the  supposition  of  a 
uniform  distribution  in  space  of  the  stars  of  the  galaxial  system,  and 
the  supposition  that  the  apparent  brightness  of  stars  generally  depends 
on  their  distance  from  us.  Unfortunately  the  influence  of  the  adopted 
system  of  relative  distances  on  the  final  result  is  not  inconsideraUe. 
Struve's  result,  whidi  is  for  1800, 

50" -2411, 

has  by  degrees  come  into  general  use ;  but  partly  on  account  of  the 
difPerence  between  it  and  Bessel's  result,  partly  owing  to  the  doubtful 
suppositions  on  which  it  to  some  extent  depends,  it  must  be  considered 
very  desirable  to  try  by  other  means  to  deduce  a  new  value  for  the 
Constant  of  Precession.  This  was  done  in  1869  by  Dr.  Nyr6n  of  Pul- 
kova,  in  a  paper  in  the  Swedish  language,*  but  the  value  he  found 
differed  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  results  of  Bessel  and 
Struve. 

Kyr6n  adopted  a  new  plan.  Instead  of  using  the  brighter  stars 
such  as  generally  occur  in  Fundamental  Catalogues,  he  chose  the  Bight 
Ascensions  of  the  large  number  of  telescopic  stars  round  the  equator 
(between  ±15^  declination)  which  could  be  found  both  in  Weiase's 
Catalogue  ^deduced  from  observations  made  by  Bessel  in  1821-25) 
and  in  Schjellerup's  Catalogue,  founded  on  observations  made  by  this 
astronomer  in  the  years  1861-63.    As  the  positions  for  these  5000 


*  Translated  in  the  Bulletin  de  PAcad.  Imp.  de  St.  P^tenbouig,  1870. 
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stars  were  detennined  with  an  interval  of  about  forty  years,  with  first- 
class  instniments,  and  by  eminent  observers,  and  as  Nyr6n  took  special 
precautions  to  clear  BessePs  positions  of  constant  errors  by  comparisons 
with  the  Dorpat  and  Armagh  Catalogues,  the  material  thus  prepared 
must  be  considered  very  promising  for  a  good  result.  It  was  tiiere- 
fore  very  surprising  that  the  comparison  between  Schjellerup's  and 
Bessel's  Eight  Ascensions  showed  a  well-established  difference 
8  -  JB  =  -  0**IS5,  which,  after  reducing  the  equinoxes  of  the  two 
Catalogues  respectively  to  Wolfers'  equinoxes  for  1830,  and  to  an 
equinox  for  1862,  deduced  from  Greenwich  and  Paris  observations, 
did  not  become  smaller  than  -  0**095.  This  indicated  a  rather  con- 
siderable correction  to  the  adopted  constant.  Kyr^n's  final  result  was, 
for  1800, 

50" -1882. 

The  deviation  of  this  result  from  Bessel's  and  Struve's  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  accuracy  of  modem  observations  should  lead  one 
to  think  possible.  In  my  Paper  on  the  personal  errors  in  transit  ob- 
servations (these  Proceedings,  ser.  n.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  518)  I  have  mentioned 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  find  out  whether  either  Bessel's  or  Schjellerup's 
Hight  Ascensions  show  any  sign  of  errors  depending  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  stars,  as  such  an  error,  if  it  existed,  might  explain  the  difference 
between  the  constants  of  precession  found  from  bright  and  from  faint 
stars.  But  although  it  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to  find  directly 
whether  the  personal  errors  of  Bessel  and  Schjellerup  depended  to  any 
sensible  extent  on  magnitude,  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
must  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Argelander  has 
compared  Bessel's  Bight  Ascensions  with  those  of  W.  Struve  ("Posi- 
tiones  Mediae"),  and  found  S  -  £  =  -  0»-043 ;  but  as  the  reduction  of 
Struve  to  Wolfers'  Fundamental-System  is  zero,  while  Bessel's  is 
-  0'*012,  the  difference  between  Wolfers'  (i.e,  Bessel's  Fundamental 
Catalogue)  and  Bessel's  zones  would  only  appear  to  be  -  0**031.  As 
to  Schjellerup,  we  possess  a  comparison  between  his  catalogue  and 
that  deuced  by  Copeland  and  Borgen  from  their  observations  of  stars 
between  the  equator  and  -  2°  declination ;  and  as  these  observers  used 
the  same  standard  system  (Nautical  Almanac),  the  result,  C  andJB-S 
=  -  0**005,  leaves  scarcely  any  doubt  that  Schjellerup's  Bight  AscoQi- 
sions  are  free  from  constant  errors. 

Nyren's  result  must  therefore  be  affected  by  some  considerable 
errors  in  one  of  his  equinoxes,  and  a  later  investigation  by  himself 
has,  in  fact,  shown  conclusively  that  the  observations  of  the  sun,  made 
in  Greenwich  (and  on  which  his  equinox  for  1862  chiefly  depended), 
require  a  large  positive  correction  to  make  them  agree  with  the  ob- 
servations made  at  Pulkowa,  Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  Paris,  and 
Washington ;  and  their  fair  accordance  with  the  Paris  observations  of 
1856-59  must  be  due  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  positive  correction  will  do  away  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  difference  between  SchjeUerup  and  Bessel,  and  consequently 

a.  I.  ▲•  FBOO.,  Bia.  XI.f  VOL.  m.— SCIBMOB.  8 1 
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bring  Nyren's  constant  very  near  to  Stnive's  and  Bessel's.  idthough 
Nyren  appears  to  haTe  seen  this  himself,  he  has  not  determined  the 
exact  amount  of  the  necessary  correction  to  his  constant.*  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  Newcomb  published  a  note,  "  Keduction  of  tiie 
Constants  of  Precession  found  by  Bessel,  Struve,  and  Nyren,  to  a 
Common  Equinox,"  in  which  he  investigates  the  changes  these  three 
constants  undergo,  if  the  star-catalogues,  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally derived,  be  referred  to  a  common  system  of  standard  places,  and 
as  such  he  adopts  his  "  Eight  Ascensions  of  Equatorial  Fundamental 
Stars."    The  improved  values  thus  found  are — 

Bessel,  50" -2 14, 
Struve,  50  -236, 
Nyr6n,     50  -220. 

That  we  are  still  far  from  possessing  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  exact  value  of  the  Constant  of  Precession  seems  evident,  par- 
ticularly when  we  remember  the  doubtful  assumptions  on  which 
Struve' 8  value  depends.  1  have  therefore  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  determine  a  new  value  of  this  important  constant. 

When  considering  the  materials  available  for  an  investigation  of 
this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to 
employ  stars  differing  too  much^in  brightness,  nor  too  small  a  number 
of  stars,  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  as  free  as  possible  from  errors 
of  observation  depending  on  magnitude,  or  arising  from  irregular 
distribution  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens.  I  decided  therefore  to  use 
telescopic  stars,  and,  of  catalogues  of  such,  none  seemed  to  me  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  than  Lalande's  '^  Histoire  C61este  Franqaise,"  and 
Schjellerup's  Catalogue  of  stars,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  employed 
by  Kyren.  Lalande's  observations  were  made  during  the  years  1789- 
1801,  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  in  zones  of  2^;  among 
50,000  stars,  of  which  his  Histoire  Celeste  contains  observations,  there 
are  about  3300  which  also  occur  in  Schjellerup's  Catalogue;  and  as 
they  are  distributed  in  a  fairly  uniform  manner  over  the  equatorial 
belt  (between  ±15°  decl.)  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  Hight 
Ascension,  and  were  observed  most  carefully  with  an  interval  of  about 
sixty-six  years,  it  seemed  beyond  doubt  that  they  would  fumi^ 
good  material  for  the  new  determination  of  the  Constant  of  Precesfiion. 

The  Histoire  Celeste  contains  only  the  unreduced  observatioiu 
which  were  not  catalogued  until  1847,  when  the  British  Govenunent 
published  the  well-known  catalogue  which  had  been  reduced  by 
means  of  Schumacher's  tables  of  reduction  under  the  superintendence 


ft  Nyr6n,  Das  Aequinoctiiim  fiir  1865,  p.  31  (M6m.  de  I'Acad.  de  St  P^ten- 
bourg,  1876). 

®  YierteljahxBchrift  der  aatroaomisohen  Getellaohaft,  ziii.  pp.  107-110. 
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of  Baily.  But  unfortunately  Sdmrnacher's  tables  depend  too  much  on 
the  yalues  given  by  Lalande  for  the  auxiliary  quantities  necessary  for 
the  reduction,  which  are  far  from  exact,  and  Baily' s  Catalogue  is, 
therefore,  now  of  little  or  no  use  except  as  an  index  to  the  stars  ob- 
served by  Lalande.  In  1868  the  late  Dr.  von  Asten  published  new 
tables  of  reduction,  founded  on  a  thorough  discussion  of  Lalande' s  ob- 
servations of  such  stars  as  also  occur  in  Piazzi's  Catalogue.  From 
these  tables  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  anew  about  3600  Bight 
Ascensions  of  about  3300  stars ;  but  although  this  involved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work,  the  comparison  of  the  Bight  Ascensions  thus 
derived  with  those  of  Baily  showed  how  absolutely  necessary  this  new 
reduction  was.  I  have  to  thank  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  for  placing 
at  my  disposal  a  grant  which  enabled  me  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
an  experienced  computer  for  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  I  have  taken  into  account  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  corrections  to  Lalande*  s  Observations  which  Argelander  has 
published  in  vol.  vn.  of  the  Bonn  Observations. 

When  the  Mean  Bight  Ascensions  for  the  year  1 800  of  all  the  stars 
common  to  Lalande  and  Schjellerup  had  been  computed,  I  proceeded 
to  reduce  them  to  1865*0,  the  epoch  of  Schjellerup* s  Catalogue.  As 
von  Asten  had  used  BesseVs  constant  for  the  construction  of  his  tables, 
and  Schjellerup  had  used  Struve's,  I  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the 
mean  of  the  two  constants,  and  deduce  a  correction  to  this  mean  as  the 
final  result  of  the  investigation.  By  taking  the  mean  of  the  preces- 
sions given  for  each  star  in  Baily's  and  Schjellerup's  Catalogue,  I  also 
took  the  secular  variation  of  the  precession  into  account  without  any 
trouble.  I  may  add  that  I  took  every  possible  care  to  detect  errors  in 
Baily's  and  Schjellerup's  precessions;  and  whenever  Argelander's  cor- 
rections to  the  origiuid  observations  altered  the  place  of  the  star  for 
1800  sufficiently  to  influence  the  third  decimal  of  the  precession,  I 
recomputed  the  latter  quantity  for  the  epoch  1800  with  Bessel's 
constant. 

The  Bight  Ascensions  thus  reduced  to  1865  were  next  compared 
with  Schjellerup's  results.  Wherever  the  difPerence  Sch.-Lal.  ex- 
ceeded about  0'  •?,  I  examined  the  case  carefully  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  a  case  of  proper  motion,  or  whether  one  of  the  two  observers 
had  failed  by  exactly  one  second  (an  error  occasionally  occurring  in 
zone  observations).  If  this  latter  was  the  case  it  was  generally  easy 
to  detect  the  error  by  a  reference  to  other  star-catalogues,  but  if  not, 
the  amount  of  proper  motion  was  determined  in  a  similar  way,  unless 

indeed  it  could  be  taken  from  Madler's  Bradley,  the  Abo  Catalogue,  or 
Argelander's  list  of  250  Proper  Motions.  As  the  majority  of  lar^e 
proper  motions  are  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  space,  and 
many  adjacent  stars  are  known  to  move  in  parallel  directions,  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  trust  to  the  large  number  of  stars  employed 
to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  proper  motion,  but  to  correct  for  the 
latter  wherever  I  could  detect  it. 
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Taking  the  mean  of  all  the  difPereuces  for  each  hour  of  Eight 
Aficension,  I  found — 


Schj.-Lal.  = 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  number  of  stars  within  each  hour,  the 
stars  are  not  quite  as  uniformly  distributed  as  might  have  been 
wished,  there  being  a  minimum  at  l*'-2'',  and  a  maximum  at  19*'-20'. 
But  as  these  hours  must  rather  be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  as 
the  single  differences  within  1**  and  2''  agree  well  inter  se  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  remainder,  there  is  no  reason  to  give  these  hours  less 
weight  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  the  preva- 
lence of  the  plus  sign  around  3^,  and  of  the  minus  sign  nearly  diame- 
trically  opposite.  This  agrees  well  with  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  solar  system  through  space. 

The  mean  result  of  the  24  hours  is — 

Schjellerup-Lalande    =  +     0'-0459  ±  0'0061. 

From  this  difference  we  have  now  to  separate  the  quantities  depend- 
ing on  the  constant  errors  of  the  fundamental  systems,  i,e.  of  Piazzi*s 
Catalogue  and  the  Nautical  Almanac.  It  appeared  advisable  to  reduce 
these  to  Newcomb's  above-mentioned  standard  system,  which  is  pro- 
bably sensibly  free  from  systematic  errors ;  besides,  I  could  thus  make 
my  final  result  directly  comparable  with  Newcomb's  corrected  values. 
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The  correction  to  Piazzi  is  +  0''100,  and  that  to  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1861-63  is  +  0*073 :  the  difference  hecomes  then — 

Schjellerup-Lalande    =+    0»019    =+    0"-285. 

This  quantity  must  now  be  considered  as  arising  from  an  error  in 
the  adopted  value  of  the  constant  m ;  and  as  the  interval  between  the 
mean  dates  of  the  two  series  of  observations  was  found  to  be  exactly 
66  years,  we  have  for  1 829*7  (the  mean  of  the  two  epochs), 

Am  =  +  0"  -0043. 

This  correction  has  now  to  be  added  to  the  mean  of  the  two  values 
of  m  which  were  used  for  computing  the  precessions  for  1800  and  1865. 
This  is 

m  =  46"  -06225, 

and  consequently  the  new  value  is  (for  1829*7), 

m  =  46"  -0666. 

In  order  from  this  to  determine  the  Constant  of  Precession  for  the 
epoch  1800,  I  adopted  the  values  of  the  planetary  precession,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lunisolar  and  general  precessions,  and  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  given  by  the.  late  Professor  Peters  in  his 
memoir  "  Numerus  constans  Nutationis,"  and  found  for  1800  +  t : 

Lunisolar  Precession  =  50" -8752  -  0" -0002168^. 
General  Precession     =:  50   '2365  +  0  -0002268  t, 

m  =  46   -0581  +  0  -0002849  t. 

»  =  20   -0589  -  0    0000862  t. 

The  new  '^alue  of  the  Constant  of  Precession,  50" -2365  for  1800, 
is  only  0"  -0046  smaller  than  the  value  now  in  use  in  all  the  great 
a^stronomical  Ephemerides,  and  the  confirmation  thus  given  to  Struve's 
value  is  of  importance,  when  we  remember  the  uncertain  foundation 
on  which  the  latter  rests.  That  my  result  is  entitled  to  some  weight 
cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  depends  on  more  than  three  thousand  stars 
observed  most  carefully  with  an  interval  of  66  years.  The  result  is 
also  interesting  as  showing  that  the  fainter  stars,  down  to  the  ninth 
magnitude  inclusive,  are  not  distinguished  by  any  common  and  rotatory 
proper  motion,  such  as  would  reveal  itself  by  their  giving  a  different 
value  for  the  Constant  of  Precession  from  that  given  by  the  brighter 
stars. 
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LXXXY. — MxanPLX  Rekax  Abtkries.     By  A.  Macaubtek,  MJ)., 
F.&.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Uniyenity  of  Dublin. 

[BMd,  Jniie  26th,  1882.] 

Ibbxottlabities  of  the  renal  arteries  are  the  eommonest  yarieties  met 
with  among  the  abdominal  vessels ;  indeed  these  arteries  present  some 
form  of  variation  in  three  cases  out  of  every  seven. 

Leaving  out  of  account  those  varieties  which  are  associated  with 
misplaced,  or  horseshoe  kidneys,  we  may  classify  the  many  foima  of 
anomalous  renal  arteries  as  follows : — 

1.  Varieties  of  Numbers. — ^The  arteries  may  be— (a)  diminished  in 
number,  and  this  under  two  conditions — (a),  with  absence  of  the  left 
kidney,  as  in  Weissman's  case  ;^  or  (i),  wiui  the  origin  of  both  renals 
from  a  common  stem  arising  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  as  in  Pertains 
well-known  instance.  Very  much  more  commonly  (fi)  the  arteries  are 
increased  in  number. 

Multiple  renal  arteries  may  be  threefold—- (a),  Most  commonly  tiie 
additional  branches  spring  ^m  the  aorta ;  {h),  or  they  may  come 
from  other  sources ;  or  {e)  there  may  be  a  co-existence  of  additioiul 
vessels  from  both  sources. 

Of  the  first  class,  there  have  been  described  cases  of, 

.  /      one, 

associated  with  i        or 


or 
three 


four 


Of  these  twelve  varieties,  I  have  not  found  the  variety  of  two  right 
and  four  left,  and  I  have  seen,  in  addition,  single  instances  of  t]i:xf 
right  and  five  left,  and  three  right  and  six  left.  The  commonest  iorm, 
next  to  the  normal  condition  of  one  on  each  side,  is  two  on  the  right  sod 
one  on  the  left.  The  second  commonest  condition  is  the  reverse ;  but 
among  the  forms  with  larger  numbers  the  greatest  number  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  In  all  these  cases  one 
vessel  arises  in  the  position  of  the  normal  renal ;  a  second  commonly 
springs  from  the  aorta  much  lower  down,  generally  on  the  level  o^  or 
below,  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  the  third,  when  present,  is  a  very  shoit 
distance  above  the  normal  renal,  very  close  to  the  supra-renal,  aad  on 
the  level  of  the  superior  mesenteric  (this  branch  is  not  to  be  confounded 

^  In  cases  like  those  described  by  Hunter  (Med.  Trans,  of  the  London  ColL  d 
Physicians,  vol.  iii.  1786,  p.  260),  and  bv  John  Beid  (Fhys.  Path,  and  Anat 
Researches,  p.  417),  where  there  were  two  kidneyB  on  the  right,  and  n^n§  on  tha 
left,  there  were  two  right  renal  arteries,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  nooa  on  the 
left.    For  other  oases,  see  Edxn.  Med.  Journal,  July,  1879. 
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with  the  form,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  of  a  renal  branch  from  the 
eapra-renal).  These  multiple  branches  have  been  described  by  most 
anatomists,  so  I  need  not  give  references.  Gases  of  five  on  the  right 
are  described  by  Otto  and  Meckel,  and  other  multiple  forms  are 
recorded  bj  many  of  the  older  anatomists. 

2.  Varieties  of  Origin, — ^Additional  renals  often  spring  from  other 
sources,  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : — (a).  The  supra-renal,  a 
very  common  source  of  an  upper  renal  artery ;  {p),  the  second,  or 
(y),  the  third  lumbar  artery ;  (8),  the  right  hepatic ;  (c),  the  colica 
dextra ;  ({),  the  external  iliac ;  (17),  the  internal,  or  {0),  the  common 
iliac ;  or  (i),  from  the  middle  saoral.  Of  all  but  the  £rst  I  have  seen 
but  single  instances.  Parallel  cases,  howeyer,  are  quoted  by  Otto, 
who  has  seen  two  instances  of  the  last  form  where  the  anomalous 
branch  went  respectively  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  kidneys.  Otto 
also  records  a  curious  and  unique  example,  in  which  a  branch  from 
the  right  common  iliac  supplied  the  left  kidney. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  class  of  variety  which  I  have 
noted  is  one  which  I  have  preserved  in  our  University  Anatomical 
Museum,  taken  from  a  male  adult  subject. 

In  this  case,  on  the  right  side,  there  are  three  renals,  two  from  the 
aorta,  a  normal,  and  an  inferior,  and  one  from  the  capsular  artery. 
There  is  no  capsular  branch  of  the  aortic  renal  on  this  side.  On  the 
left  side  there  are  six  renals  from  the  following  varied  sources : — 
three  from  the  trunk  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  a  normal,  an  inferior,  and 
a  superior,  which  arises  directiy  below  the  left  aortic  supra-renal,  and 
sends  an  inferior  capsular  branch  to  that  organ,  and  enters  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  kidney.  The  normal  renal  bifurcates  before  it  reaches 
the  hilus. 

A  fourth  renal  artery  springs  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  im- 
mediately above  its  bifurcation,  and  with  its  origin  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  line.  If  this  origin  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
lower  it  would  be  comparable  with  Otto's  otherwise  singular  instance 
above  quoted.  The  fifth  renal  arises  from  the  sacra  media,  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  origin  of  that  vessel,  crosses  over  the  left  common 
iliac  artery  underlying  the  ureter,  and  entering  the  lower  part  of  the 
hilus  of  the  kidney.  The  sixth  and  lowest  branch  arises  from  the 
internal  iliac  artery  immediately  at  its  point  of  division,  ascends, 
crosses  the  common  iliac,  and  pierces  into  the  lower  part  of  the  gland. 
This  instance  is  thus  remarkable  as  combining  in  itself  three  of  the 
rarest  forms  of  anomaly  hitherto  described. 

3.  Anomalies  of  branching  of  the  renals  are  very  common ;  indeed, 
the  number  of  branches  whereby  the  normal  renals  enter  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  is  very  inconstant ;  three  or  four  are  the  commonest 
numbers,  but  I  have  seen  up  to  ten  penetrating  branches.  I  have, 
however,  preserved  no  record  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these.  Otto 
describes  tiie  renals  in  one  case  as  branching  into  very  many  branches. 
The  other  extreme,  that  is,  the  entrance  of  the  renal  by  a  single 
branch  into  the  glandular  substance,  is  rarer  than  multiple  division. 
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4.  Varieties  of  Entrance, — The  places  where  renal  arteries  enter 
the  kidney  vary.  Usually — (a),  all  enter  at  the  hilum ;  (iS),  one  often 
enters  at  the  lower  end,  and  this  in  most  cases  comes  from  the  aorta,  but 
may  be  a  branch  of  the  normal  renal,  once  from  the  lumbar ;  (y),  one 
may  enter  at  the  upper  end,  most  commonly  a  branch  of  the  supra- 
renal, but  which  may  be  from  the  aorta  or  normal  renal.  I  have  seen 
a  vessel  piercing  into  the  front  surface  of  the  gland  from  the  normal 
renal ;  and  in  another  case  a  posterior  branch  passed  under  the  inner 
edge  of  the  gland,  and  entered  the  gland  at  the  middle  of  its  posterior 
surface. 

6.  Varieties  of  Distribution  of  Branches, — ^From  the  renal  there  may 
arise  branches — (a),  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  very  common  if  not 
normal ;  (^),  to  the  diaphragm,  once ;  (c),  to  the  right  cms  of  the 
diaphragm ;  {d)y  to  the  right  colon ;  (0),  to  the  pancreas,  deep  sur&ce 
of  the  head ;  (/),  to  the  testis,  supplanting  the  normal  spermatic ; 
{jg)y  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  These  anomalous  branches,  with 
single  examples  of  which  I  have  met,  were  all  on  the  right  side, 
which  is  curious,  as  the  majority  of  the  anomalies  in  Class  Ko.  2  were 
sinistral. 

In  connexion  with  these  anomalies,  it  is  interesting  that  in  one 
case  of  Oppolzer's  anomaly,  a  floating  kidney,  where  the  organ  was 
almost  entirely  surrounded  with  peritoneum,  the  vessels  were  normal, 
as  in  the  case  described  by  Urag  (Wiener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift, 
857,  No.  42). 

Multiplication  of  renal  arteries  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  arrangement  of  these  vessels  in  other  animals  and  their  develop- 
ment. Thus  for  the  elongated  kidneys  in  fishes  the  arteries  are 
numerous,  and  with  a  trace  of  metamerism  in  their  succession.  In 
the  iguana  and  monitor,  among  lizards,  they  are  also  multiple,  as  also 
in  snakes.  The  alligator  and  crocodile  have  three  or  four  on  each 
side.  Most  birds  have  four,  five,  or  six  pairs,  of  which  the  three 
uppermost  arise  from  the  aorta,  and  the  two  or  three  lowest  from  the 
ischiatic. 

The  mammalian  kidney  is  the  metanephros,  or  hinder  part  of  the 
primitive  excretory  organ,  and  it  originates  from  a  rounded  mass  of 
mesoblast,  from  the  intermediate  cell  mass  at  that  region  where  the 
dorsal  outgrowth  from  the  Wolffian  duct  extends  forward  to  the  tissne 
behind  and  nearer  the  spine  than  the  rest  of  the  nephros.  In  this  tissue 
the  vessels  originate  in  situ  in  the  mesoblast,  close  to  those  which 
supply  the  abdominal  wall.  These  vessels,  which  are  thus  close 
together,  separate  at  an  early  period,  though  traces  of  this  primitiTe 
relation  persist  in  the  extra -peritoneal  anastomoses  of  the  renal  ar- 
teries, through  their  arteriae  adiposes  and  capsular  branches.  We  owe 
many  of  the  anomalies  above  described  to  persistent  accidental  enlarge- 
ments of  some  of  these  vessels. 
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L XX XVI. — MdscuLAB  Anomalies,  nroLvnufa  those  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  Subdiapheaqmatic  Eeqions  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  J.  F.  Knott,   F.  R.  C.  S.  I. 

[Read,  June  26,  1882.] 

In  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  last  year  (vide  these 
Proceedings,  ante,  page  407)  I  gave  a  short  description  of  the  leading 
Abnormalities  in  Human  Myology  which  had  come  under  my  notice  dur- 
ing a  dissecting-room  experience  of  four  winters.  This  was  fairly  com- 
plete, so  far  as  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities 
are  concerned,  but  included  only  a  few  of  those  of  the  trunk  and 
lower  limbs.  Some  of  my  scattered  notes  were  mislaid  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  postpone  their  publication.  Accordingly,  I  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Academy  the  results  of 
my  observations  on  the  muscular  variations  occurring  m  the  infra-dia- 
phragmatic segment  of  the  human  body,  during  an  anatomical  experience 
of  five  winter  sessions. 

Diaphragm  {phren,  septum  transversum,  midriff). — This  muscle  I 
have  examined,  with  a  special  view  to  the  detection  of  anomalies,  in 
thirty-six  cases.  Besides  the  variations  observed  in  these  more  special 
instances,  I  made  notes,  from  time  to  time,  of  peculiarities  which 
were  casually  observed,  or  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  the 
dissector.  Special  care  was  given  to  the  examination  of  the  aortic 
opening  in  the  cases  tabulated. 

Crura.  {Appetidiees  of  Haller,  Capita  of  Albinus,  Proeessue  of 
Santorini). — The  crus  of  either  side  is  divided  by  Professor  "W.  Erause 
iuto  three  parts :  crus  internum  {s.  mediale)^  crus  medium,  and  cms  ex- 
ternum. Of  these,  the  first  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  vertebne,  and  the  intervertebral  disc  between ;  the  middle  crus 
arises  by  a  small  and  pointed  process  from  the  front  of  the  second 
vertebra,  while  the  lateral  crus,  shorter  and  broader,  arises  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  aspects  of  the  body  and  front  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Through  the  interval  between  the  cms 
internum  and  crus  medium  pass  the  splanchnic  nerves  ;  lying  on  the 
outer  side  of  which  is,  on  the  right  side,  the  major  azygos  vein;  on  the 
left  side,  the  minor.  Between  the  middle  and  external  crura  passes 
the  sympathetic  chain  on  either  side.  The  tendinous  margin  of  the 
external  crus  forms  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum. 

This  I  regard  as  much  the  best  description  of  the  arrangement  and 
attachments  of  the  crura.  Variations  in  the  course  of  the  veins  and 
nerves  are,  however,  often  met  with.  The  hiatus  aorticus  not  un- 
frequently  transmits  the  n.  splanchnicus  major ;  sometimes  both  this 
nerre  and  the  azygos  vein  (major  or  minor).  The  minor  splanchnic 
i^oinetimes  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  crus  internum,  thus  subdivide 
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ing  the  latter  into  two  pillars.  These  nerves  sometimes  pierce  the  crus 
medium.  The  ▼.  azygos  or  hemiazygos  may  pass  through  the  inter- 
val between  the  middle  and  external  crura  on  the  corresponding 
side,  and  either — ^hardly  ever  both — may  pass  through  the  aortic 
opening. 

The  hiatus  aorticus  transmitted  the  major  splanchnic  nerre  in 
three  instances;  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the  right  side  passed 
through  the  same  opening  in  one  case,  while  that  of  the  left  side  did 
so  in  two  of  the  thirty-six  bodies.  The  n.  splanchnicus  minor  of  the 
right  side  pierced  the  crus  internum  in  one  instance.  The  v.  azygos 
major  passed  through  the  aortic  orifice  in  two  of  the  bodies.  The 
hemiazygos  vein  passed  through  the  interval  between  the  middle  and 
extemd.  crura  in  the  same  subjects. 

The  occurrence  of  erratic  muscular  slips  was  noted  in  several  of 
these  specimens.  In  two  cases  a  well-defined  muscular  bundle  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  arose  from  the  back  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
abdominis,  close  to  the  xiphoid  appendix.  A  narrow  bundle  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  stretching  antero-posteriorly  on  the  left  leaflet  of  the  cor- 
diform  tendon,  was  present  in  one  case,  and  I  have  met  with  the  same 
anomaly  in  two  other  instances.  A  muscular  band,  passing  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  tendon  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal 
orifice,  and  adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  at  its  other 
extremity,  forming  a  m.  hepatico'diaphragmaticm,  was  present  in  one 
of  the  bodies.  A  distinct  muscular  band,  passing  in  front  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  was  present  in  five  cases.  The  other  variations  noted  were 
chiefly  of  the  extent  of  the  costal  attachments. 

Ohliqutu  abdominis  externus. — The  variations  of  this  muscle  I  have 
also  tabulated  in  thirty-six  cases,  besides  noting  other  anomalies 
which  came  under  my  notice.  The  digitations  of  origin  have  been 
found  by  me,  as  by  most  other  observers,  to  vary  usually  from  six  to 
nine,  but  in  one  instance  no  less  than  ten  were  enumerated,  the  eight 
lower  ribs  giving  attachment,  and  the  seventh  and  eight  ribs  having 
each  two  digitations.  In  two  cases  the  twelfth  rib  did  not  give  origin 
to  any  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  this  variety  I  have  also  noted  in 
five  other  instances  (not  included  in  the  number  specially  examined). 

Some  of  the  fibres  were  twice  found  continuous  with  those  of  the 
serratus  anticus  magnus;  in  both  cases  these  fibres  were  connected 
with  the  ninth  rib.  The  posterior  fibres,  which,  descending  less 
obliquely  than  the  others,  pass  to  the  iHac  crest,  present  consider- 
able variations  in  the  extent  of  the  osseous  tract  to  which  thej  are 
attached  on  the  ilium.  This  I  have  found  to  vary  from  one-third  to 
two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the  crest.  In  one  instance  (and  in  four 
other  cases  noted  from  time  to  time)  the  iliac  origin  of  the  latLssimus 
dorsi  came  into  absolute  contact  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  oblique 
muscle  at  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  triangle  of  Petit  did 
not  exist.  This  was  found  in  all  the  cases  in  very  muscular  subjects. 
The  degree  of  adhesion  of  the  aponeurosis  to  the  linea  semilunaris 
Spigelii  I  have  found  to  vary  very  considerably :  in  one  case  it  could 
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be  separated  with  the  greatest  ease,  not  presenting  any  intimate 
adhesion  at  all ;  in  two  other  cases  the  connexion  was  so  slight  that 
the  aponenrosiB  could  be  satisfactorily  separated  till  the  Unea  alba 
was  reached. 

Camper's  intercolumnar  hands  (Jibra  eollaterales  of  Win8low).-The6e 
fibres  present  very  varying  degrees  of  development,  8uid  I  have,  in 
emaciated  subjects,  sometimes  found  them  so  weak  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  hardly  any  strength  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  ring.  Complete 
absence  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Macalister :  this  I  have  not 
seen,  and  believe  that  it  must  be  a  very  rare  condition,  as  I  have 
examined  the  ring  with  special  care  in  more  than  two  hundred  sub- 
jects without  observing  it. 

A  variability  of  development  somewhat  proportionate  to  that  of 
Camper's  bands  I  have  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Collcs's  triangular 
ligament  {ligamentum  inguinale  internum  of  Bourgery,  lig,  Qimbemaii 
reJUxum  of  Henle). 

Ohliquus  extemus  abdominis  minor  (s.  seeundus), — One  example  of 
this  muscle  I  have  met  with  (not  in  any  of  the  cases  specially 
examined)  ;  arising  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  at  the  junction  <^ 
bone  and  cartilage,  it  passed  down  to  its  insertion  into  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds.  Its  breadth 
at  the  upper  end  was  about  two  and  a-half  inches;  at  the  lower 
extremity  about  an  inch  only.  About  two  inches  of  the  latter  were 
aponeurotic. 

Rectus  lateralis  abdominis  (Kelch). — This  muscle  has  been  described 
as  arising  from  the  tenth  rib,  about  the  middle  of  its  lower  border,  and 
passing  down  between  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  to 
its  insertion  into  the  crista  ilii,  also  about  the  middle.  I  have  twice 
met  with  a  muscular  band,  to  which  this  name  may  be  applied,  but  it 
arose  in  each  case  from  the  eleventh  rib,  near  its  apex.  The  inser- 
tion was  that  of  the  muscle  described  by  Kelch. 

Obliquus  abdominis  intemus. — This  muscle  I  examined  in  the  same 
subjects  as  the  last.  In  these,  as  in  other  cases,  its  origin  from 
Poupart's  ligament  varied  considerably.  In  six  instances  it  occupied 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  latter  structure ;  in  twenty-two, 
about  half;  in  the  remaining  eight  the  attachment  was  somewhat  less. 
The  costal  attachments  varied  from  two  to  five.  In  twenty-eight  of 
thirty-six  muscles,  the  muscle  was  inserted  into  three  ribs  ;  in  three 
cases  into  five ;  in  six  into  four;  while  in  two  examples  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  ribs  gave  attachment.  In  two  cases  (not  induded 
among  the  thirty-six  already  referred  to)  this  muscle  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  transversalis  that  I  could  not  satisfactorily  separate 
the  adjacent  surfaces.  A  tendinous  inscription  of  about  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  length  was  observed  in  one  case  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
apex  of  the  tenth  rib.  This  I  have  also  noted  in  five  other  instances. 
In  two  cases  (not  of  the  thirty-six)  I  found  a  similar,  but  shorter,  in- 
^'Cription  opposite  the  eleventh  rib.  An  isolated  cartilaginous  slip 
opposite  the  tenth  costal  cartilage  I  have  met  with  twice,  and  similar 
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observations  have  been  made  by  Professors  Henle  and  MacaHster. 
The  linea  semicircularis  D<mglasi%  which  Qiarks  the  level  of  the 
entrance  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  within  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
abdominis  is  regarded  by  Ketzius  and  by  Hyrtl  as  the  margin  of  a 
fold  of  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  descends  from  that  level  to 
cover  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  "With  the  description  of 
these  distinguished  anatomists  I  cannot  concur,  and  prefer  to  regard 
the  semicircular  border  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  united  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  that  of  the  internal 
oblique,  where  they  cease,  to  pass  behind  the  rectus  muscle. 

Transversalis  abdominis. — The  costal  attachments  of  this  muscle,  in 
twenty-nine  of  thirty-six  cases,  were  six  in  number.  In  four  the 
attachment  was  to  seven  ribs ;  in  the  remaining  three  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five.  Guthrie's  description  of  the  perforation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  muscle  by  the  spermatic  chord  was  verified  by  two  exam- 
ples, and  I  have  also  seen  two  or  three  others.  The  reflected  fibres 
described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  passing  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
conjoined  tendon  and  reachmg  along  Poupart  ligament  as  iit  as  the 
internal  ring»  I  have  not  found  at  all  well  developed  in  any  case. 
Only  a  few  scattered  muscular  bundles  can  be  found  in  the  aponeuro- 
tic process,  which  passes  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  conjoined  ten- 
don, along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

Rectus  abdominis, — The  variations  of  this  muscle  chiefly  affect  the 
breadth,  length,  and  number  of  tendinous  inscriptions.  The  breadth 
opposite  the  umbilicus  I  have  found  to  vary  from  two  and  a-quarter 
inches  to  three  and  three-quarters.  I  have  traced  some  of  the  fibres  to  a 
sternal  insertion  in  two  instances.  In  one  case  I  noticed  that  the  upper 
attachment  of  the  muscle  was  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs. 

The  number  of  tendinous  inscriptions  varies  from  two  to  five,  three 
being  the  usual  proportion.  They  were  specially  examined  in  sixty 
cases.  Of  these,  two  presented  absence  of  the  xiphoid  inscription, 
those  present  being  the  umbilical  and  intermediate.  I  have  also 
observed  this  in  two  other  subjects,  in  one  of  which  the  deficiency 
was  bilateral.  The  intermediate  inscription  was  absent  in  one  case, 
and  I  have  noted  two  other  instances.  In  one  case  observed  (not 
included  in  the  above  sixty)  there  were  five  lineae  transversae,  two 
being  infra-umbilical.  In  five  of  the  sixty  cases  one  infra-umbilical 
inscription  was  present,  the  degree  of  development  varying  greatly. 
The  umbilical  inscription  was  invariably  present. 

Doubling  of  this  muscle  on  one  side  has  been  recorded  by  Otto; 
but  this  must  be  excessively  rare.  In  some  emaciated  subjects  I 
have  sometimes  found  one  or  two  segments  easily  separable  into  two  or 
three  fasciculi. 

Pyramidalis  abdominis, — This  muscle  I  have  carefully  examined  in 
sixty  subjects.  In  nine  of  these  the  muscle  was  absent  on  both  sides. 
In  five  subjects  it  was  absent  on  one  side  only :  in  three  of  these  the 
deficiency  was  on  the  left  side  ;  in  two  on  the  right.  In  six  of  the 
subjects  the  left  was  obviously  smaller  than  the  right,  the  differenrc 
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in  length  being  from  half  to  one  inch.  In  one  case  a  tendinous  slip 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  fleshy  fibres  produced  the  insertion  as  far 
as  the  umbilicus :  the  tendinous  segment  was  in  this  case  about  one- 
third  the  whole  length.  It  occurred  on  the  right  side.  In  one  case  a 
tendinous  inscription  was  found  to  cross  the  muscle  about  its  middle ; 
its  development  was  bilateral,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal level.  In  another  case,  not  included  in  the  above  number,  I 
have  seen  a  tendinous  intersection  on  one  side.  The  length  of  the 
muscle  varies  within  wide  limits,  and,  in  my  experience,  ranges  from 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  distance  between  the  pubis  and 
umbilicus  to  two-thirds  of  that  space.  The  breadth  similarly  varies 
from  one-third  of  that  of  the  pubic  crest  to  the  whole  width  of  the 
latter. 

The  muscle  is,  in  some  cases,  easily  separated  into  two  or  three 
fasciculi ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  deserve  the  name  of  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  pyramidales,  such  as  have  been  occasionally 
de^ribed  by  anatomists,  and  from,  I  have  no  doubt,  similar  ap- 
pearances. 

Crenuuter. — The  only  variation  of  this  muscle  which  I  have  noted 
is  an  origin  almost  wholly  continuous  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
transversalis  abdominis. 

PuhO'periUmealia  (Macalister) ;  pubo-transversalis  (Krause). — I 
have  in  one  subject  found  a  delicate  band  of  muscular  fibres,  cor- 
responding in  position  to  the  anomalous  muscle  described  under  the 
above  name  by  Professor  Macalister.  It  arose  from  the  ilio-pectineal 
line  behind  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  passed  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  middle  line,  between  the  transversalis  muscle  and  fascia, 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  umbilicus.  It  passed  in  front  of  the  deep 
epigastric  artery,  and  was  inserted  into  the  fascia  transversalis. 

Quadratus  hmborum  (^Scalenus  lumhorum  of  Meyer). — According  to 
C.  Erause,  the  anterior  portion  of  this  muscle  has  normally  an  attach- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebr®.  This  observation 
does  not  accord  with  my  experience ;  but  this  vertebral  attachment 
did  exist  in  eight,  out  of  thirty  specimens,  in  which  it  was  specially 
searched  for.  The  slip  passed  upwards  and  inwards  in  front  of  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  below  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  eleventh  intercostal 
nerve.  In  two  cases  (not  included  in  the  above  number)  I  have 
found  a  slip  to  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  in  three  instances, 
slips  to  both  eleventh  and  twelfth  co-existed.  In  one  subject  a  slip 
passed  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib. 

Levator  am  {levator  tnteitini  recti;  diaphragma  pelvis), — This 
muscle  seldom  presents  any  notable  anomalies.  An  inferior  slip  of 
occasional  occurrence  is  mentioned  by  W.  Krause,  passing  separately 
backwards  to  the  anus,  sometimes  above  the  transversus  perinaei 
saperficialis,  and,  in  other  cases,  above  the  transversus  p.  profundus. 
1  have  once  seen  a  band  of  fibres  answering  to  the  description  in  the 
last^-named  position. 

Coceygeue, — This  muscle,  the  rudimentary  homologue  of  the  m. 
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abductor  eauda  anterior  of  the  canine  tribe  (W.  Kraose),  presents 
great  varieties  in  the  degrees  of  its  deyelopment.  Three  times  I  have 
found  complete  absence  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  in  one  of  these  the 
deficiency  was  bilateral,  and  tendinous  fibres  took  the  direction  of  the 
normal  muscular  bundles. 

Saero-coccygeus  posticus ;  extensor  coccygis ;  locator  coccygis  (Hor- 
gagni). — This  bun£e  of  muscular  fibres  I  have  found  four  times  in 
thirty  subjects.  Once  it  was  bilateral ;  once  the  origin  was  from  the 
posterior  inferior  iliac  spine ;  in  the  other  cases  it  arose  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  third  and  fourth  bones  of  the  sacrum.  W. 
Krause  regards  it  as  the  homologue  of  the  extensor  cauda  lateralis  of 
the  dog. 

Saoro-eoccygeus  anticus ;  curvator  coccygis  (the  homologue  of  the 
m.  Jlexor  eauda  of  the  dog,  accordiDg  to  W.  Krause). — This  band  of 
muscular  fibres  passes  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  sacrom, 
along  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  latter.  I  found 
muscular  fibres  twice  in  sixteen  subjects,  and  in  several  others  tendi- 
nous bands  occupied  the  corresponding  position.  I  have  also  met 
with  these  fibres  in  several  other  instances,  but  they  were  always  yery 
weakly  developed. 

Transversus  perinaei  superficialis  {s.  posterior), — This  muscular 
band,  which  was  first  figured  by  Tiedemann  (1822),  is  described  by 
Les  shaft  as  an  anomalous  muscle  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
(9  per  cent.)  Erause  has,  however,  found  its  occurrence  much  more 
frequent,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  six  times  in  thirty  subjects  in 
which  it  was  searched  for.  I  have  also  met  it  casually  in  many  other 
dissections.  It  was  regarded  by  Theile  (1841)  as  an  aberrant  sUp  of 
the  sphincter  ani  extemus.  This  muscle  lies  between  the  layers  of 
the  superficial  fascia,  passing  from  opposite  the  inner  margin  of  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  or  beneath  the  tuberosity  of  this 
bone,  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perinseum.  The  muscle  more  generally  known  as  the  t.  p,  super- 
Jicialis  has  been  named  by  Lesshaft  the — 

Transversus  perituBt  tnedius, — This  muscle  lies  between  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (so-called  fascia  of  Colles)  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  According  to  Lesshaft, 
this  muscle  is  absent  in  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined. 
In  thirty  subjects  specially  examined  by  me  the  muscle  was  eight 
times  absent,  the  deficiency  being  bilateral  in  five  cases.  In  the 
others  the  degrees  of  development  varied  greatly. 

Transversus  perinai  profundus  {s.  anterior).  {Guthrie* s  musck; 
ischio-bulbosus). — This  muscle  is  placed  farther  forwards  than  that 
already  named,  and  is  separated  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
levator  ani  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  The  degree 
of  development  varies  greatly,  and  it  was  completely  absent  three 
times  in  thirty  bodies. 

Gluteo-perinealis  (Krause). — This  band  of  muscular  fibres,  passiDg 
from  the  fascia  over  the  inner  margin  of  the  gluteus  maximus  (oppo- 
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site  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium)  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perinseum,  I  have  twice  observed.  It  is  a  variety  of  transveraalis 
perinm  superfieialis. 

L&vator  urethra ;  pubo-urethrdlis  ;  WiUoWs  muscle, — This  muscle  is 
now  properly  regarded  as  formed  by  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle.  It  is  a  small  band  (usually  about  1  mm.  in 
breadth),  which  arises  about  1  cm.  outside  the  margin  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  about  the  middle  ql  its  level,  and  passes  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perinsBum.  It  was 
absent  five  times  in  thirty  subjects  examined,  the  deficiency  being 
bilateral  in  all  cases. 

Psoas  tnagnus. — This  muscle  was  examined  on  both  sides  in  forty 
i^ubjects.  Some  variations  of  origin  were  observed.  In  three  instances 
some  fibres  took  origin  from  the  neck  of  the  last  lib  ;  this  peculiarity 
Mas  symmetrical  in  two  of  the  cases.  Fibres  of  origin  came  from  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm  in  one  of  these,  and 
1  have  notes  of  three  other  cases  in  which  the  same  was  observed. 
An  origin  from  the  left  crus  I  have  once  met  with. 

The  origin  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  was  deficient  in  five 
bodies.  In  three  this  occurred  on  both  sides ;  in  the  other  two  it  was 
unilateral,  the  deficiency  being  on  the  left  side  in  both  cases. 

Psoas  parvus, — This  muscle  was  present  in  seven  of  the  forty 
subjects.  In  five  of  these  it  was  bilateral ;  in  the  other  two  on  the 
light  side  only.  The  origin  in  all  cases  was  as  described  in  the  ordi- 
nary text-books. 

A  case  of  psoas  parvus  having  the  usual  origin,  but  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  cartilage  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse,  has  been  already  published  by  me  in  these  Proceedings. 

Sartorius. — ^A  case  of  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint  has  been  already  recorded.  A  well-marked  separa- 
tion between  the  spinous  origin  of  this  muscle  and  that  from  the 
iaterspinous  notch  I  have  four  times  noted.  In  three  cases  the  chink 
transmitted  a  considerable  branch  from  the  ascending  division  of  the 
external  circumflex  artery. 

Quadriceps  extensor  cruris  ;  recttu  {extemus)  femoris. — Slight  varia- 
tions in  the  tendons  of  origin  or  insertion  of  this  muscle  are  not 
unf requent.  In  forty  specimens,  carefully  examined,  three  presented 
direct  continuity  of  the  acetabular  and  spinous  heads  of  origin.  In 
one  case,  a  small  accessory  tendinous  slip  came  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine ;  in  two  there  was  a  division  of  the  spinous  origin  of 
the  muscle  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar 
tissue. 

In  one  of  the  cases  enumerated  above,  and  in  three  others  which  I 
have  from  time  to  time  observed,  the  tendon  of  insertion  was  covered 
in  front,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  vasti  tendons,  which,  with  the 
cnirseus,  formed  a  canal,  through  which  the  former  tendon  passed  to 
the  patella. 

Vasti  muscles;   cruraus. — ^The  variations  of  these  muscles  were 
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almost  entirely  limited  to  the  size  ami  extent  of  femoral  attachments, 
and  presented  but  little  interest.  The  vasti  I  have  sometimes  fonnd 
bilaminar,  and  this  is,  I  think,  more  frequent  than  is  ufiually  sup- 
posed :  I  have  noted  £ve  cases  of  this  arrangement  in  the  internal,  and 
three  in  the  external  muscle;  and  also  met  with  several  others  of 
which  I  made  no  record. 

The  sub-cruraeus  was  absent  in  three  of  the  forty  limbs  ex- 
amined. 

Adductor  longits, — This  muscle  was  divided  into  two  lamellsB  along 
its  whole  length,  in  three  cases  of  which  I  made  notes.  One  of  these 
was  among  the  forty  of  which  the  femoral  muscles  were  specially 
examined.  In  cases  recorded  by  Wood  and  by  Macalister  this  muscle 
received  a  slip  from  the  pectineus,  which  joined  the  former  by  crossing 
in  front  of  the  profunda  femoris  artery.  A  muscular  fascicolns 
passing  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vastus  intemus,  by  crossing  in  front  of 
the  aponeurotic  sheath,  which  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  Hunter's  canal, 
was  found  in  one  case. 

Adductor  hrevis. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined this  muscle  could,  with  considerable  ease,  be  separated  into 
two  portions,  the  line  of  division  being  marked  by  the  passage  of  a 
perforating  artery.  Clason  (XJpsala  lakaroforen  forhandl.  1872,  vn. 
599)  describes  the  muscle  as  being  separated  in  this  way  into  two 
segments — a  superior,  somewhat  transverse,  adducting  put,  and  an 
inferior  portion,  more  vertical  in  direction,  and  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  act  of  flexion. 

Adductor  maynus. — The  only  notable  variety  I  have  found  in  this 
muscle  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  segment  which  goes  to  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  This  I  have  noted  in  three  instances,  of 
which  only  one  occurred  among  the  forty  above  referred  to. 

Adductor  gracilis  {rectus  femoris  intemus), — This  muscle  rarely 
presents  any  considerable  degree  of  deviation  from  the  description 
usually  given  in  our  text-books.  Tendinous  fibres  are  sometimes 
formed  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  which  blend  with  the  fascia  lata,  after  a  very  short  course. 
This  I  have  noticed  in  four  instances. 

Fectineus, — The  portion  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  arise 
from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  occasionally  form  an  accessory  head 
of  origin  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle.  This  happened  once 
among  forty  specimens  consecutively  examined,  and  I  have  also  noted 
its  occurrence  in  two  other  instances.  A  few  of  its  outer  fibres  I 
have  once  seen  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  hip-joint  capsule. 

Gluteus  maximus. — A  thinner  deep  lamina,  formed  by  those  fibres 
of  the  muscle  which  arose  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  and  posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments,  was  separated  from  the  superficial  part  of  the 
muscle  by  a  distinct  layer  of  connective  tissue.  This  occurred  five 
times  in  forty  subjects  examined.  In  three  instances  the  origin  of  the 
muscle  reached  to  the  second  coccygeal  vertebra  only ;  in  all  the 
others  there  was  the  usual  attachment  to  the  third  piece.     An  acces- 
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80x7  slip  of  origin  from  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  occurred  in  two  of 
these.    This  I  have  also  noticed  in  three  other  instances. 

GlfUem  medius. — In  five  cases  the  anterior  edge  of  this  muscle 
adhered  intimately  to  that  of  the  minimus.  A  bond  of  union  between 
the  anterior  edge  and  that  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  with  the  fascia 
lata,  is  formed  by  the  ligamentum  suspensorium  ossis  femoris  of 
Giinther  (ligamentum  suspensorium  trochanteris  of  Henle).  When 
well  developed,  this  band  is  about  seven  centimetres  in  breadth,  and 
reaches  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest  to  a  little  below  the 
trochanter  major. 

Gluteus  minimus. — This  muscle  I  have  twice  seen  pierced  by  the 
gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve.  In  one  of  these  the 
inferior  segment  was  adherent  to  the  pyriformis  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length. 

Gluteus  aeeessorius, — A  deep  inner  lamina  of  gluteus  minimus 
passing  with  the  tendon  of  the  latter  to  its  insertion,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue.     Three  specimens  noted. 

Gluteus  quartus;  scansorius;  invertar  femoris, — This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  differentiated  anterior  segment  of  the  gluteus  minimus, 
which  stretches  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  anterior  superior  spine. 
The  specimens  of  this  anomalous  muscle  which  I  had  noted  were 
placed  on  record  last  year.  It  was  met  with  once  last  winter,  in 
which  case  the  occurrence  was  symmetrical,  the  insertion  being  on 
one  side  into  the  trochanter  major  with  that  of  gluteus  minimus,  and 
on  the  other  partly  into  the  trochanter,  and  partly  to  the  side  of  the 
vastus  extemus. 

Pyriformis. — This  muscle  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  degree  of  its 
development,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  complete  absence, 
such  as  has  been  described  by  Budge  and  by  Macalister.  I  have  noted 
two  instances  in  which  the  sacral  digitations  were  reduced  to  two. 
Both  had  been  the  subjects  (on  the  corresponding  side)  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis.  The  iliac  origin  (at  upper  border  of  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch)  was  twice  in  forty  cases  separated  by  a  distinct 
areolar  layer  from  the  sacral  portion  of  the  muscle.  The  superior 
gluteal  nerve  perforated  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  in  one  case.  The 
splitting  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  occurred  three  times  in  forty  lower 
limbs ;  once  it  was  bilateral. 

Gemellus  superior. — This  muscle  I  have  found  absent  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  instances.  Once  I  found  its  fibres  joining  the  tendon 
of  pyriformis,  instead  of  that  of  obturator  intemus.  In  three  cases 
dissected  by  me  the  muscle  could  easily  be  separated  into  two  parts. 

Gemellus  inferior. — During  the  last  winter  session  I  noted  for 
the  first  time  two  instances  of  the  absence  of  this  muscle.  I  have 
several  times  found  the  muscle  easily  divisible  into  two  or  even  three 
fasciculi.  Two  cases  have  also  been  noted  in  which  connecting  fasci- 
culi passed  from  this  muscle  to  the  adjacent  margin  of  the  quadratua 
femoris. 

Ohiwraikr  intemus. — Slight  variations  in  the  field  of  origin  of  this 
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muscle  are  not  infreqnenty  but  they  Beldom  amount  to  marked  peculi- 
arity. The  most  remarkable  I  have  met  with  is  an  origin  bom  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  lesser 
sciatic  foramen.  This  I  have  seen  three  times.  In  one  case  the  ac- 
cessory slips  formed  a  fleshy  band  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  about  a  line  and  a-half  in  thickness.  The  others  wen 
hardly  half  so  large.  A  distinct  slip,  arising  from  the  inner  snrfaeg 
of  the  ischium,  above  the  level  of  the  spine,  was  present  in  two  sub- 
jects examined,  and  the  slip  was  symmetiically  developed  in  ooe 
case. 

Ohturatar  extemu$. — ^This  muscle  is  very  frequently  divided  into 
two  layers  by  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  This  division  occnmd 
in  four  of  twenty  cases  consecutively  examined;  the  upper  sm&Uer 
portion  taking  origin  from  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Ini 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  subjects  a  very  intimate  degree  of  ad- 
hesion of  the  tendon  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint  was  noticeable. 

Quadratus /emarii. — Two  cases  of  absence  of  this  muscle  have  been 
already  published,  as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  gemellus  inferior. 
I  have  found  fibres  of  connexion  passing  from  the  latter  muscle  into  the 
upper  edge  of  the  quadratus.  In  three  cases  an  accessory  bundle  <^ 
muscular  fibres  took  their  origin  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembra- 
nosus, and  a  similar  variety  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Kelly  of  this  city 
(quoted  by  Macalister).  The  lower  border  I  have  occasionally  found 
very  closely  adherent  to  adductor  magnus. 

Semi'iMmhranosuB, — The  tendon  of  origin  was  observed  in  three 
cases  to  consist  of  two  completely  distinct  parts.  In  one  the  peculi- 
arity was  bilateral.  A  slip  of  insertion  to  tlie  retinaculum  ligamenti 
arcuati  has  been  noticed  by  Macalister,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of  pretty 
frequent  occurrence,  as  I  have  observed  it  in  a  good  number  of  cases. 
A  distinct  slip  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  forming  a  tensor  faseiae  iwralk 
is  mentioned  by  W.  Krause.     Of  this  I  have  met  with  one  example. 

Semi-tendinoms, — This  muscle  rarely  presents  any  notable  variety. 
The  tendinous  in^ription  I  have  in  one  case  found  to  be  doubled ;  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  it  was  interrupted,  but  never  completely 
absent. 

JBieepsJUxor  auris. — I  have  already  published  two  cases  of  absenee 
of  the  short  head  of  this  muscle.  An  accessory  head  arising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera  has  also  been  recorded,  and  since  iti 
publication  I  have  met  with  two  other  specimens  of  three-headed 
biceps ;  the  accessory  head  arising,  in  one  case,  from  the  upper  pait 
of  linea  aspera,  and  in  the  other  from  the  internal  condyloid  ridge  of 
the  femur. 

Of  the  variations  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  I  have  noted  four 
examples  of  a  slip  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  A  tendinous 
band  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  passing  to  the  teniio 
Achillis,  came  under  my  observation  in  one  case :  the  subject  had  been 
a  very  muscular  one. 

Tensor  fascia  suralis. — A  slip  from  the  biceps  to  the  fascia,  oTtf 
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the  mnsoles  of  the  calf,  Bometimes  occurs,  and  has  been  described 
under  this  name.  I  have  observed  such  a  slip  in  two  cases ;  in  one  it 
was  bilaterally  developed. 

Tibialis  anticus, — The  origin  of  this  muscle  rarely  presents  any 
considerable  variety.  I  have  twice  observed  an  accessory  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres  from  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  insertion  is  not  so 
constant.  Of  thirty  cases  examined,  two  sent  each  a  slip  to  the  liga- 
mentum  cruciatum ;  in  two  others  a  slip  was  sent  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone :  one  was  found  to  send  a  process 
to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  slip  to  the  liga- 
mentum  cruciatum  is  present,  according  to  Professor  W.  Krause,  in  six 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined.  . 

Tihio-fasddlis  antietu  (Wood) ;  tibialis  antieus  aeeessorius  (s.  pro- 
fundus) ;  tsnsor  faseiae  dorsalis  pedis  (W.  Krause). — Of  this  muscular 
slip  I  have  met  with  two  examples  in  forty  cases  consecutively  noted. 
It  was  in  each  case  united  to  the  tibisdis  anticus  at  its  origin,  and  the 
insertion  was  partly  into  the  annular  ligament  and  partly  into  the 
deep  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Extensor  proprius  hallueia. — The  only  variety  of  this  muscle  which 
I  have  noted  was  a  slip  from  its  tendon  to  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum.     This  I  have  observed  in  four  instances. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus, — The  tendons  of  this  muscle  were 
specially  examined  in  thirty  cases.  Two  of  these  presented  a  slip  to 
the  innermost  tendon  of  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  proceeded 
with  it  to  the  base  of  first  phalanx  of  great  toe.  Two  others  sent  slips 
to  base  of  first  phalanx  of  second  toe.  In  one  case  a  well-marked  slip 
passed  from  the  outermost  tendon  to  the  dorsum  of  the  fifth  metatarsed 
bone  about  its  middle.  Two  sent  slips  to  the  base  of  this  bone.  In 
another  case  two  slips  were  sent  from  the  third  and  fourth  tendons  to 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  respectively. 

Extensor  hallueis  hngus  accessorius  {s.  minor);  extensor primi  inter- 
nodii  hallueis. — This  muscle  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  it 
is  regarded  by  some  observers  as  a  normal  structure.  It  was  found 
by  Professor  Wood  in  nearly  half  the  subjects  which  he  examined, 
and  other  observers  have  recorded  a  proportional  frequency  of  as  much 
as  eighty  per  cent.  I  have  found  a  muscular  slip,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely continous  at  its  origin  with  the  lower  part  of  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  proceeding  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone — in  sixteen  cases  of  forty  in  which  it  was  specially  searched  for. 
In  four  cases  a  slip  having  the  same  insertion  came  from  the  tendon  of 
propiius  pollicis,  and  in  one  from  the  innermost  tendon  of  longus 
digitorum. 

Peronaus  longus, — This  muscle  I  have  found  inseparably  adherent  to 
the  brevis  in  three  instances.  In  two  cases  I  observed  a  tendinous  slip 
to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  to  which  it  adhered,  even  below 
and  behind  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  peronseus  brevis.  In  another 
^ase  a  slip  passed  forward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone.   Expansions  from  the  tendon  to  the  bases  of  the  thinl 
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and  fouxth  metatarsal  bones  were  also  noted  (one  example  of  each). 
These  anomalies  were  all  furnished  by  a  series  of  forty  cases  specially 
examined.  Some  other  similar  variations  I  have  also  from  time  to 
time  noted,  without  making  any  record  of  their  relative  proportion. 

Peronatts  aeeessorius. — This  name  has  been  given  to  an  accessorj 
origin  of  the  peroneeus  longus.  I  have  met  with  two  well-marked 
examples,  each  in  the  form  of  a  muscular  slip,  about  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  length,  and  a  line  and  a-half  in  thickness,  arising  about  the 
middle  of  the  fibula  between  the  long  and  short  peronsei. 

Peronaus  brevis. — In  the  origin  of  this  muscle  I  have  noted 
no  marked  peculiarity  except  that  of  origin,  as  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  peronseus  longus.  In  a  good  many  cases  a  tendious  prolonga- 
tion was  given  to  the  origin  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe.  A 
slip  to  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  little  toe  was  present  six  times  in 
forty.  In  each  case  it  arose  either  opposite  to  the  external  malleolus 
or  immediately  in  front  of  it.  A  slip  of  corresponding  origin  was  in 
one  case  united  with  the  tendon  of  the  fourth  dorsal  interosseous  muscle, 
and  in  another  was  found  to  be  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  about  its  middle. 

PeronauB  qtutrtus. — Of  this  muscle  I  have  already  recorded  the  oc- 
currence of  two  specimens.  I  have  since  met  with  a  third,  having 
similar  attachments  to  the  others,  but  lai'ger.  In  this  case  it  pre- 
sented the  additional  peculiarity  of  sending  a  second  tendon  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  insertion  of  the  other.  An 
analogous  structure  has  been  described  by  Professor  W.  Krause. 

Perorueus  quintus, — Having  a  similar  origin  to  that  of  the  muscle 
last  described,  and  joining  the  tendon  of  extensor  digitorum  longus  for 
little  toe.     One  specimen  came  under  my  notice  last  session. 

Extensor  hrwis  digitorum, — Twice  in  forty  cases  I  found  this  muscle 
give  a  delicate  tendon  to  the  little  toe,  joining  the  expansion  of  the 
common  extensor.  In  one  of  these  the  tendon  to  the  great  toe  was 
absent,  and  I  have  noted  this  peculiarity  in  several  other  instances.  In 
two  cases  a  small  slip  was  sent  to  the  tendon  of  the  fourth  doresl 
interosseous  muscle  :  one  to  that  of  the  third,  and  one  to  that  of 
the  first,  have  also  been  noted — a  single  example  of  each. 

Indicator  pedis. — An  independent  muscular  band,  arising  from  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  bones ;  and  inserted  into 
the  extensor  tendon  for  second  toe.     This  I  have  twice  met  with. 

Gastrocnemius. — Accessory  fibres  of  origin  of  this  muscle  from  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  have  been  already  re- 
corded (five  examples). 

Gastrocnemius  tertius. — This  accessory  third  head  of  gastrocnemius 
has  come  twice  under  my  notice  during  last  session.  One  arose  from  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  femoris ;  the  second  from  the  inner  division  of  the 
linea  aspera,  two  inches  above  the  knee-joint.  Two  other  instancy 
each  from  the  planum  popliteum,  have  been  already  published. 

Plantaris. — This  muscle  was  absent  three  times  in  forty  subjects 
examined.    The  average  frequency  of  the  deficiency  is  ten  per  cent 
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according  to  Krauae.  In  one  case  I  found  this  muscle  arise  from  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  An  accessory  head  from  the  ligament 
of  Winslow.  I  have  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and 
one  from  the  planum  popliteum  of  femur  has  been  noticed  in  another 
instance.  The  latter  was  of  considerable  size  (about  one-third  that  of 
the  normal  head  of  origin). 

Plantar%»  minor  (&auBe) ;  papliUus  superior  s,  minor  (Calori.) — 
When  the  accessory  head  of  the  plantaris  is  completely  separate,  these 
distinctive  names  have  been  applied  to  it. 

Soi&us. — The  soleal  lamina  of  the  tendo  Achillis  I  once  found  quite 
distinct  down  to  its  insertion.  A  bi-laminar  fibular  head  was  noted 
in  three  instances,  the  lower  lamina  being  the  smaller  in  each  case. 

Tensor  fascia  plantaris, — A  muscular  lamina  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  arising  from  the  linea  poplitea  of  the  tibia  below 
the  soleal  attachment,  and  passing  down,  superficial  to  the  inner  annular 
ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  plantar  fascia.  Of  this  muscle  I  met 
with  one  example.  In  another  subject  a  muscle  of  similar  origin  was 
inserted  into  the  ligamentum  lanciniatum. 

Poplitaus. — In  one  case  I  found  a  small  sesamoid  bone  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  poplitaeus,  and  its  development  was  bilateral.  A  double 
muscle  once. 

PopUtaus  minor. — An  accessory  bundle  of  fibres  arising  from 
the  outer  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Found  present  on  two 
occasionB. 

Flexor  digitorum  hngus, — The  astonishing  irregularity  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tendons  of  this  muscle,  and  of  its  connexion  with  other 
tendons,  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Professor  Turner ;  also  by 
the  tabulated  observations  of  F.  £.  Schultze,  Wood,  &c.  As  my  own 
observations  closely  agree  with  those  of  the  distinguished  anatomists 
whom  I  have  named,  I  did  not  tabulate  them. 

Flexor  digitorum  longus  aeeessorius. — One  example  of  this  muscle  I 
found  arising  between  the  lower  part  of  the  usual  fiexor  and  the  tibialis 
posticus,  and,  passing  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  divided  into  two  slips, 
which  joined  tike  tendons  of  second  and  third  toes.  In  another  case  it 
assum^  the  form  of  a 

Flexor  digiti  seeundi  proprius. 

Flexor  digiti  minimi  aceessorius. — ^A  muscular  slip  arising  from  the 
under  stirface  of  the  tendon  of  the  common  flexor  before  its  division, 
and  going  to  the  little  toe.  Its  tendon  is  pierced  in  the  thecal  sheath 
by  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  fiexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Tibialis  posticus, — This  muscle  I  have  seldom  found  to  present 
variations  of  striking  interest.  The  tendon  of  insertion  I  have  noticed 
in  three  instances  to  send  a  well-marked  slip  to  the  inner  tendon  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum.  An  insertion  into  the  cuboid  bone  has  been 
described  as  an  anomaly,  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  searched  for  with  sufficient  care. 

Flexor  haUucis  longus, — The  origin  of  this  muscle  I  have  found 
^ery  constant.     The  slip  given  from  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  that 
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of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus  I  have  fotuid  absent  in  two  instances. 
Thrice  I  have  noted  the  presence  of  a  tendinous  slip  to  the  second  toe, 
which  was  pierced  (within  the  thecal  sheath)  by  the  corresponding 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  (twenty-two  per  cent.,  according  to  Krause)  one  or  more  slips 
may  be  traced  to  the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales. 

Tibialis  seeundus  (Bahnsen) ;  tensor  oapsulm  tihiotarsaUs ;  tensor 
memhraruB  synovialis  tarsi, — This  anomalous  muscle  I  have  found  pre- 
sent in  two  cases  only.  The  degree  of  development  was  very  diiferent 
in  the  two.  Arising  in  either  instance  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  tibia  below  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  insertion  in  one  case  was 
into  the  L'gamentum  lanciniatum;  in  the  other,  into  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint. 

Aecessorius  ad  ealeaneum. — This  muscular  slip  has  an  origin  similar 
to  that  of  the  muscle  last  described.  The  insertion  in  one  specimen 
which  I  examined  was  into  the  posterior  part  of  inner  surface  of 
ealeaneum. 

Pronator  pedis, — One  example  of  this  mnsde  has  been  already 
published.     I  have  not  met  with  any  other. 

Inter ossei pedis. — Of  the  varieties  of  the  plantar  set,  I  have  noted  the 
following : — Four  present  in  one  instance,  the  additional  one  arising 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  base  of  its  first  phalanx ;  the  first  plantar  having  an  acces- 
sory head  from  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  a  perforating  artery 
passing  between  the  two  heads ;  the  outer  plantar  having  an  acces- 
sory head  from  the  sheath  of  the  canal  for  the  peronseus  longus. 

Of  the  dorsal  set,  I  have  found  the  fourth  arising  by  a  single  head 
in  one  instance  ;  the  only  other  peculiarities  I  have  seen  were  of  sixe 
and  extent  of  osseous  at^hment,  of  which  a  great  variety  exists. 

Abductor  hallueis, — In  three  cases  I  have  found  a  small  tendinous 
slip  going  to  the  second  toe,  and  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  its  first  phalanx.  The  frequency  of  the  presence  of  this  additional 
band  is  nine  per  cent.,  according  to  Krause.  I  once  saw  a  large  slip 
go  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  hallueis  longus,  with  which  it  became 
intimately  blended. 

Flexor  digitorum  brevis, — The  tendon  for  little  toe  was  absent  three 
times  in  thirty  cases,  in  which  this  muscle  was  specially  examined. 
Elrause  makes  the  frequency  of  its  absence  as  much  as  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  I  have  myself  seen  it  in  many  other  cases  without  making 
special  note  of  the  proportional  frequency.  In  one  instance  a  kind  of 
substitute  was  present,  formed  by  a  tendon  coming  independently 
from  a  fleshy  bundle,  which  was  segmented  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti, — An  accessory  head  of  origin  to  thi-^ 
muscle  from  the  base  of  the  flfth  metatarsal  bone  I  have  twice  met 
with.  The  tendon  of  insertion  may  be  completely  separate  from 
that  of  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  :  this  I  have  found  in  a  good 
many  cases.     A  tendinous  slip  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
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is  present  in  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  examined  by  me. 
W.  Krause  regards  its  occurrence  as  normal;  the  frequency  of  its 
absence,  which  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  being  greater 
in  the  female.  When  this  accessory  slip  has  a  distinct  origin  from  the 
calcaneum,  it  forms  an — 

Abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digiti, — This  muscle  I  have  found, 
distinct  enough  to  merit  a  separate  description,  three  times  in  forty 
cases.  I  have  also  noted  its  occurrence  in  a  good  many  other  in- 
stances. 

Flexor  digitorum  aeeessorius;  quadratus  planta.  Masea  eamea 
Jaeohi  Syhii. — In  four  cases  I  have  noted  fibres  of  insertion  going  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  hallucis  longus.  In  two  of  these,  fibres  were 
also  attached  to  the  connecting  slip  given  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
hallucis  to  that  of  the  brevis  digitorum.  The  origin  I  have,  in  several 
cases,  found  to  reach  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  once  I 
found  some  fibres  arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  tendo  Achillis. 

Lumbrieales, — The  only  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  this  muscle 
which  I  have  met  with  are  the  variations  in  number,  which  are  not 
infrequent.  The  first  (internal)  muscle  is  that  which  I  oftenest 
missed.  I  have  noted  its  absence  six  times,  but  without  taking  any 
account  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  observed  absence  of  the  third  or  fourth. 

Adductor  pollicis. — A  slip  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  great 
toe  I  have  twice  noticed.  It  came,  in  each  case,  from  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  muscle  {caput  ohliquum),  and  was  of  considerable  size. 
Professor  Krause  describes,  as  a  normal  arrangement,  the  adhesion  of 
the  transyersus  pedis  to  this  muscle,  giving  to  the  portion  formed  by 
the  latter  muscle  the  name  of  caput  transversum. 

Opponens  hallucis. — A  fleshy  segment  sometimes  separates  itself 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  border  of  the  os  metatarsi  hallucis.  Some  anatomists  have 
erroneously  regarded  this  slip  as  the  homologue  of  the  opponens 
hallucis. 

IVan$versus  pedis  ;  transversalie  pedis ;  transversus  (s.  transversalis) 
phnta  :  adductor  trannversus  hallucis  ;  dbdactew  transverse, — The 
attachment  of  this  muscle  to  the  heads  of  the  third  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  I  have  frequently  found  absent  (five  times  in  thirty-four 
cases).  The  whole  muscle  was  absent  in  another  of  the  number,  and 
I  have  noted  three  other  instances  of  its  deficiency. 
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LXXXVIT. — Report  on  a  Journey  among  the  Few  Zealand  Glacisbs 
IN  1882.     By  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  M.A.     (With  Plate  XVIIL) 

[Read,  June  26,  1882.] 

The  whole  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  a  line  of  upheaved  stratified 
rocks,  modified  in  the  northern  portion  hy  recent  volcanic  activity,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  places  showing  traces  of  more  ancient  vnlcanicity. 
The  axis  of  elevation  runs  from  8.W.  to  N.  E.,  and  is  cut  across  into 
the  North  Island,  South  Island,  and  Stewart's  Island,  by  Cook's  and 
Foveaux'  Straits.  In  the  South  Island  the  mountains  attain  to  their 
greatest  elevation,  and  for  over  one  hundred  miles  the  Southern  Alps, 
as  they  were  named  by  Captain  Cook,  raise  their  peaks  far  above  tiie 
snow  line,  in  no  place  for  the  whole  of  that  distance  descending  to  a 
col  or  pass  free  from  eternal  snow  and  ice.  Immense  glaciers  fill  the 
valleys,  and  the  remains  of  still  more  gigantic  glaciers  are  everywhere 
to  be  met  with. 

This  chain,  with  its  continuation  north  and  south,  seems  to  ha^e 
been  upheaved  in  Jurassic  times,  and  though  it  has  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  of  upheaval  and  depression  it  has  never  since,  according  to 
Professor  Hutton,  been  submerged.  These  mountains  are  then  of  vastly 
greater  antiquity  than  their  European  rivals,  and  their  long  exposure 
to  the  frosts  and  storms  of  ages  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  heaps 
of  loose  splintered  stones  to  which  all  except  the  higher  peaks  have 
been  reduced. 

The  mountains  lie  close  to  the  west  coast;  their  western  flanks 
possess  a  humid  climate  (the  rain-fall  at  Hokitika  being  measured  at 
118  inches),  and  are  clothed  with  forest  and  impenetrable  scrub. 
The  western  glaciers  in  some  places  descend  to  within  670  feet  of 
the  sea,  and  the  rivers  are  short  and  swift.  This  low  descent  of 
the  glaciers  and  the  mean  line  of  perpetual  snow  being  at  about 
5000  feet  compared  with  8000  in  Switzerland,  where  also  no  glacier 
descends  to  within  4000  feet  of  the  sea,  is  particularly  instructiTe, 
when  we  consider  that  these  Southern  Alps  are  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  Equator  as  the  Pyrenees  and  the  city  of  Florence. 
To  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  land  drops  suddenly  to  a  level 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  by  gentle  slopes  and 
immense  flat  bare  plains  sinks  gradually  to  the  coast,  llie  con- 
tinuity of  the  plains  is  broken  by  ridges  of  low  rounded  hills,  which 
on  close  examination  often  prove  to  be  old  moraine  accumulations; 
while  many  of  the  plains  are  the  basins  of  ancient  lakes,  the  old 
shores  being  very  sharply  defined.  In  the  southern  and  northern 
portions  of  the  South  Island  the  arrangement  of  mountains  and  plains 
is  considerably  modified  by  the  splitting  up  and  bifurcation  of  the 
main  axis  of  elevation,  but  flat  plains  extending  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  main  chain  are  most  characteristic  of  Kew 
Zealand,  and  totally  unlike  other  mountainoiu  countries,  where  ranges 
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of  foot-hills  have  to  be  ascended  and  upland  valleys  traversed  before 
the  higher  ranges  can  be  reached.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
where  the  mountains  attain  their  greatest  height  in  Mount  Cook  or 
Ao-Rangi,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Maori  tongue,  these  features  are  most 
distinctly  observable,  the  Canterbury  plains  followed  by  the  Mac- 
kenzie plains  extending  up  to  the  very  ice,  and  so  flat  that  Dr.  Haast 
said  he  would  undertake  to  drive  a  buggy  the  whole  way  from  Christ- 
church  to  the  foot  of  the  Tasman  glaciers.  We  tried  it  with  an 
express  waggon  and  three  horses,  and  nearly  accomplished  it.  The 
country  was  level  enough,  but  the  boulders  as  we  drew  near  to  the 
glaciers  proved  a  little  too  much  for  a  wheeled  vehicle,  and  our  waggon 
ended  its  days  by  being  capsized  in  the  Tasman  river. 

These  New  Zealand  rivers  have  been  a  source  of  much  difficulty 
to  colonial  development.  They  are  so  swift  and  erratic  in  their  courses 
that  fords  are  dangerous  and  bridges  difficult  to  construct.  Once  the 
rivers  leave  the  mountains  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them  to  one  chan- 
nel, as  the  plains,  being  composed  of  loose  boulders  and  sand,  are  easily 
eaten  away  by  the  swift  streams  swelled  in  summer  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow.  A  river  bed  is  therefore  a  broad  sheet  of  gravel  through 
which  a  number  of  small  streams  wander  and  change  day  by  day — 
what  was  a  main  channel  one  day  being  quite  a  secondary  stream  in 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  so.  Much  time  was  often  spent  in  crossing  one 
river  with  the  delays  of  searching  for  fords ;  but  now  that  railways 
mn  north  and  south  the  problem  has  been  solved  on  the  most  important 
route  by  bridges,  some  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  province  of 
Otago  rich  woods  extend  right  across  the  island  to  the  east  coast, 
giving  place  in  many  districts,  however,  to  immense  plains  covered 
with  tussock  grass  and  Spaniard  or  sword  grass,  except  where  the 
farmer  has  come  and  adorned  the  landscape  with  waving  fields  of 
wheat.  Farther  north  the  great  snowy  chain  seems  to  form  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  the  moisture  and  vegetation  of  the  west :  the  plsdns, 
hiUs,  and  valleys  are  all  bare,  as  if  shaven,  and  of  the  one  uniform 
brownish-yellow  hue.  Clumps  of  flax  {Pkormium  tenax)  and  isolated 
cabbage  trees  {Cardyline  australis)  make  the  desolation  appear  more 
desolate.  The  rain-fall  is  but  25  inches.  The  air  is  clear,  bright, 
and  exhilarating,  and  when  we  do  penetrate  into  the  furthest  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  glaciers,  we  at  last  come  to 
a  rank  vegetation  brought  into  existence  by  the  rains  condensed  by 
the  cold  ice  peaks.  Acclimatization  has  produced  wonderful  results 
in  New  Zealand.  On  the  great  grassy  plains,  where  the  moa  once 
stalked  majestically,  the  skylark  is  now  the  commonest  of  birds,  the 
sparrow  threatens  to  become  a  plague,  as  the  rabbit  has  done,  and 
English  weeds  seem  determined  to  establish  themselves  and  attain  to 
a  fertility  unexampled  at  home.  Clouds  of  thistle-down  fill  the  air, 
and  sorrel  usurps  the  ground  prepared  for  oats  and  wheat.  Amongst 
other  interesting  points  brought  out  by  this  invasion  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  one  at  least  is  worthy  of  special  notice — the  failure  of  red 
clover,  while  white  clover  thrives  amazingly.     In  the  neighbouring 
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island  of  Tasmania  red  clover  grows  well,  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
till  the  humble  bee  is  introduced  to  fertilize  the  flowers  red  clover 
will  not  propagate  itself  in  New  Zealand. 

On  the  12th  of  last  November  I  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  Mel- 
bourne in  the  Orient  steamer  **  Qaronne,"  having  arranged  with 
XJlrich  Kaufmann  and  Emil  Boss,  both  of  Grindelwald,  to  follow 
me  in  the  next  ship.  Unfortunately  smallpox  broke  out  in  my  ship, 
and  between  a  delay  at  the  Gape  and  quarantine  at  Melbourne  I 
was  not  able  to  reach  New  Zealand  and  join  my  men  till  February 
5th.  Immediately  on  landing  I  received  a  kind  telegram  from  Dr. 
Hector,  and  a  letter  from  the  Minister  for  Bailways  enclosing  free 
passes  on  the  New  Zealand  railways  for  myself  and  guides  during  our 
stay  in  the  Colony.  I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Christchurch,  where 
I  spent  an  afternoon  in  Dr.  Haast's  company,  he  being  the  great 
autliority  on  the  topography  of  the  Southern  Alps;  and  next  morning 
we  started  in  the  train  for  the  south.  On  arriving  at  Timaru  we  had 
a  delay  of  three  hours  before  the  train  left  by  a  branch  line  for  Albory, 
and  we  occupied  the  time  in  purchasing  provisions  for  our  mountain 
journey.  As  we  were  assured  that  we  could  get  sheep  right  up  to 
the  snows  of  Mount  Cook,  we  took  with  us  but  a  small  supply  of 
meat  in  tins.  Plour,  meal,  bread,  and  biscuits,  formed  the  bulkd 
our  stores. 

On  reaching  Albury  by  rail  we  hired  a  waggon  and  horses,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  great  snowy 
range.     The  contrast  between  the  brown,  flattened  downs  over  which 
we  drove  and  the  purple,  ice-seamed  peaks  was  most  striking.    Next 
morning  we  were  up  betimes,  as  we  did  not  know  how  long  our  jour- 
ney might  be,  and  our  driver  was  unacquainted  with  the  country 
beyond  this  point.    Our  road  soon  lost  itself  in  the  rolling  downs,  so 
we  walked  on  in  advance  pioneering  the  way,  and  thus  before  midday 
we  peached  the  last  swell  overlooking  the  Tasman  river.     We  had 
now  to  descend  about  200  feet,  and  again  came  upon  the  track  leading 
up  the  river  bed.   This  river  bed  of  the  Tasman,  over  two  miles  wide, 
is  a  broad  sheet  of  coarse  gravel,  through  which  the  river  meanders 
in  countless  channels,  between  which  are  often  dangerous  quicksands. 
We  drove  along  over  marshy  flats,  on  which  numerous  seagulls  had 
their  nests  (one  of  the  young  seagulls  we  afterwards  met  high  up 
on  the  glacier,  winging  its  flight  over  the  snowy  range  to  the  west 
coast),  tJ^en  across  river  channels,  and  then  over  wide  tracts  of  gravel 
Eight  before  us,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river  bed,  in  the  point  wheie 
the  valley  forked,  was  the  great  mass  of  Mount  Cook,  its  icy  peak  glit- 
tering like  a  pinnacle  of  frosted  silver  against  the  deep  blue  sky.    On 
either  side  the  mountains  rose  from  the  flat  valley  with  the  same 
abruptness,  and  the  terminal  face  of  the  Hooker  and  Tasman  glaciers 
closed  in  the  end  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  valley  divided  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Mount  Cook.   This  flat  river  bed,  with  the  moun- 
tains rising  from  it  abruptly,  and  from  margins  as  sharply  defined  as 
the  shores  of  a  lake,  is  so  typical  of  aU  Uie  mountain  valleys  we 
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saw,  that  we  may  ask,  What  is  the  cause  of  a  feature  so  distinctire  ? 
I  helieve  the  low  leyel  to  which  the  glaciers  descend,  and  the  con- 
sequent short  incline  of  the  rivers,  is  a  sufficient  cause.  The  terminal 
face  of  the  Tasman  glacier  is,  according  to  Dr.  Haast,  only  2456  feet 
ahoTO  the  sea;  while  the  mean  of  four  observations,  taken  in  as  many 
days  by  myself,  makes  it  100  feet  lower ;  and  its  river  descends  to  the 
sea  level  by  a  iaiilj  uniform  incline  of  about  25  feet  to  the  mile.  If 
the  river  had  a  greater  depth  to  descend  before  reaching  the  level 
country  or  sea  level,  it  would  erode  a  deep  ravine-shaped  bed,  like 
those  so  common  in  the  European  Alps.  High  up  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  on  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  where  we  travelled,  were 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  terrace  formations  I  ever  saw,  their 
level  being  quite  500  or  600  feet  above  the  present  river,  and  their 
edges  sharply  defined.  Dr.  Haast  considers  that  they  form  part  of  the 
margin  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  was  dammed  up  by  a  glacier  cross- 
ing the  valley  lower  down  during  the  last  great  glacier  period. 

Accepting,  in  part,  this  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  several 
interesting  questions  follow,  which  we  shall  try  to  answer:  What  river 
or  rivers  fed  thiq^lake  ?  Was  it  the  Tasman  ?  The  present  source  of 
the  Tasman  being  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  terraces,  would  be 
below  the  level  of  the  ancient  lake,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  feeder,  unless  the  lake  existed  in  an  inter-glacier  period,  when  the 
climate  was  milder,  the  ice-cap  smaller  than  at  present,  and  the  source 
of  the  Tasman  higher  up  the  valley.  Supposing  it  was  not  filled  by 
the  Tasman  river,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  at  the  time  of  the  existence 
of  the  lake,  the  great  trunk  glacier  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hooker 
and  Tasman  glaciers  must  have  filled  up  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
extending  far  away  down  beyond  the  terraces,  formed  the  dam  which 
banked  up  the  drainage  of  the  hills  above  the  terraces,  and  thus  formed 
a  lake  similar  to  the  Merjelen-see  in  Switzerland.  At  the  same  time 
the  main  drainage  of  the  great  glacier  passed  along  at  a  lower  level, 
and  issued  from  its  ice  cave  miles  lower  down,  as  the  stream  of  the 
great  Aletsch  does  at  the  present  day. 

That  the  Tasman  glacier  has  been  down  the  present  valley  at 
almost  its  present  level,  past  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  which  the 
terraces  occur,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  little  mounds  of 
old  terminal  moraine  which  the  river  has  failed  to  remove ;  and  until 
the  structure  of  these  terraces  is  more  closely  examined  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  they  may  have  been  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  glacier  banking  up  the  dehrit  that  fell  from  the  mountain  sides. 

The  heat  as  we  journeyed  up  the  river  bed  was  intense;  dark 
masses  of  rain-clouds  blocked  up  the  Hooker  valley,  while  the  Tasman 
remained  clear,  except  for  a  passing  shower.  Along  the  course  of  the 
liver  small  whirlwinds  followed  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  making 
themselves  visible  by  the  cloud  of  fine  sand  which  they  whirled  up- 
wards to  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet. 

At  three  p.m.,  on  Pebruary  12th,  we  commenced  to  ford  the 
Tasman,  and  at  6*30  we  reached  its  further  shore.    Halting  for  the 
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night  at  Biroli  Hill  sheep  station,  we  started  early  next  morning, 
and  were  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Tasman  glacier  by  mid-day. 

Early  on  the  15th  we  started  from  the  camp,  taking  with  ns  some 
slight  poles  for  observations  on  the  motion  of  the  glaciers,  my  photogra- 
phic apparatus,  our  ice  axes,  and  provisions  for  the  day.  Grossing  a  rude 
bridge  which  we  had  constructed,  an  hour*s  smart  walking  over  gras- 
covered  flats  brought  us  to  the  terminal  moraine,  which  rises  up  here  in 
grassy  knolls  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  and,  assuming  a  more  recent  appear- 
ance to  the  eastward,  extends  right  across  the  valley,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Nowhere  is  ice  visible  except  near  the  far- 
ther shore  where  the  river  breaks  forth.  The  truncated  form  of  this  ter- 
mination of  the  glacier  shows,  I  think,  that  it  cannot  be  retreating  very 
rapidly,  if  it  is  retreating  at  all,  as  the  absence  of  any  heaps  of  terminal 
moraine  on  the  flat  plains  near  to  its  face  proves  that  the  river  ou'Uet 
must  have  changed  many  times  along  the  present  terminal  face  to  have 
so  completely  swept  the  valley  of  all  outliers,  except  one  small  heap 
which  has  been  protected  by  boulders  of  unusual  dimensions.  It 
may  be  stationary,  but  from  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
terminal  face,  and  from  observations  on  the  relations  of  the  preaent 
lateral  moraine  to  more  ancient  ones,  to  which  I  shall  allude  further 
on,  I  would  conclude  that  the  glacier  is  at  present  advancing ;  or  if 
it  is  not  doing  so  at  the  present  moment,  it  has  done  so  since  its  last 
retreat,  as  there  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  at  a  period  not  very 
remote  the  glacier  was  smaller  than  it  now  is. 

We  ascended  the  outer  line  of  grass-covered  moraine,  and  passing 
a  little  blue  lake  lying  in  a  deep  hollow,  in  which  we  discovered  nu- 
merous small  flsh  about  four  inches  long,  we  ascended  heaps  of  newer 
moraine  composed  of  immense,  loose,  angular  boulders,  and  finding  our 
progress  over  it  most  fatiguing  and  slow,  we  turned  ofl  to  the  left  in 
hopes  that  the  lateral  moraine  might  prove  more  practicable;  but  find- 
ing it  just  as  bad,  and  no  level  ice  being  in  sight,  we  descended  to  the 
hollow  between  the  lateral  moraine  and  the  mountain  side.  Here  we 
were  entangled  in  almost  impenetrable  scrub  composed  of  wild  Iriah- 
man  {DUearia  toumatoo)  and  sword-grass  {AciphyUa  eoUnun),  whidk 
cut  us  cruelly.  Occasionally  we  got  a  more  open  bit  for  a  change, 
but  nowhere  could  we  feel  ourselves  safe  from  the  chance  of  a  broken 
leg  or  sprained  ankle.  After  five  hours  of  this  sort  of  thing  we  again 
surmounted  the  lateral  moraine,  and,  striking  right  across  tiie  glacier, 
in  one  hour  reached  the  white  ice.  The  cool  air  ofl  the  ice  was  most 
refreshing  after  toiling  over  the  heated  boulders  under  bright  sunshine 
and  sheltered  from  any  wind,  so  we  walked  briskly  ahead  until  two 
o'clock,  when  we  reached  a  point  from  which  we  had  a  splendid  view 
of  the  great  cliffs  of  Mount  Cook,  and  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  peaks 
which  swept  round  from  left  to  right.  This  view  I  consider  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  in  Switzerland,  and  the  glacier 
beneath  our  feet  had  an  area  half  as  great  again  as  that  of  the  Qreat 
Aietsch,  the  largest  glacier  of  the  European  Alps.  Tributary  glaciers 
poured  in  with  graceful  curves  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  long  lines 
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of  moraine  from  thirty  distinct  ice-streamB,  which  were  in  sight  from 
this  point,  brought  their  tale  of  boulders  to  add  to  the  great  rampart 
which  had  given  us  such  trouble  to  surmount.  We  scanned  the  great 
ice  ridges  of  Mount  Cook  with  anxious  eyes ;  all  its  approaches  seemed 
most  difficult ;  the  only  point  which  was  quite  clear  was,  that  our 
present  camp  would  not  do,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the 
road  we  must  shift  it  up  to  where  we  now  were.  As  it  was  getting 
well  on  for  three  p.m.  we  decided  we  could  at  present  go  no  further,  so, 
selecting  a  mark  on  the  hill-sides,  I  set  up  a  row  of  stakes  across  the 
glacier,  and,  having  secured  a  photograph,  we  started  back  for  camp, 
which  we  reached  at  eight  p.m.  On  our  way  we  deposited  our  ice 
axes,  the  stand  of  my  camera,  and  some  photographic  plates,  beneath 
a  boulder,  so  as  to  have  the  less  to  carry  on  our  next  journey  up 
the  glacier. 

At  our  lower  camp  the  heat  during  the  day  was  very  great,  the 
temperature  being  often  82°  in  the  shade ;  the  air  was  clear,  with  the 
barometer  ranging  from  27-30  to  27*40. ;  a  brisk  breeze  occasionally 
blowing  in  sudden  strong  squalls  from  the  south-west  or  north-west 
prevailed  in  the  valley,  while  on  the  mountain  ridges  a  steady  fierce 
wind  seemed  to  blow  continuously  from  the  west.  The  wood-hens  or 
wekas  (^Oeydromut  ausiralts)  were  a  source  of  constant  amusement: 
they  seemed  to  know  no  fear,  and  would  come  pecking  and  examining 
every  article  in  our  camp,  and  were  always  ready  to  bolt  off  with 
any  small  object  left  on  the  ground.  They  cared  little  for  the  stones 
we  threw  at  them,  and  all  night  they  kept  up  a  constant  whistling, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  grunting  noise.  On  the  stream  hard  by 
we  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  blue  ducks  {JSymenolaimtu  fnalaco- 
rhynehuH)\  there  were  never  many  to  be  seen  at  a  time;  but  when  we 
shot  three  or  four  on  one  day,  a  couple  of  brace  more  would  occupy  the 
same  part  of  the  stream  next  morning.  They  were  not  wild,  so  in 
order  to  save  cartridges  we  generally  pelted  stones  at  the  birds 
to  get  them  together,  and  then  tumbled  two  or  three  in  the  one 
shot. 

Par  more  wild,  though  quite  as  numerous,  were  the  Paradise 
Qucks  (  Casarca  varieyata).  These  were  splendid  birds,  in  habits,  mode 
of  flight,  and  note,  resembling  geese  rather  than  ducks ;  and  the  male, 
with  his  white  head,  kept  such  a  good  look-out,  that  various  strata- 
gems had  to  be  adopted  ere  we  secured  one  for  the  pot. 

There  were  a  few  mosquitoes  and  sandflies,  but  the  large  blow-fly 
was  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance.  A  coat  or  a  blanket  could 
never  be  laid  on  the  ground  for  h^f  an  hour  with  impunity ;  even  my 
mackintosh  was  considered  a  good  receptacle  for  their  eggs ;  but  we 
kept  them  from  our  cold  mutton  and  ducks  with  a  few  yards  of 
mosquito  net ;  and,  after  all,  having  your  coat  full  of  maggots  does 
you  no  harm,  so  long  as  they  do  not,  like  the  larvae  of  moths,  feed  on 
the  material. 

We  were  astir  at  the  dawn  of  Pebruary  17th,  and,  as  soon  as 
we  had  our  packs  ready,  and  the  tents  secured  against  all  wekas  and 
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other  possible  invaders  dnring  our  absence,  we  started  for  the  glacier. 
On  reaching  a  pack  which  I  had  sent  on  to  the  foot  of  the  moraine, 
we  rearranged  onr  loads,  Kaufmann  and  Bosb  dividing  all  they  had  to 
carry  into  four  loads,  while  my  "swag"  was  quite  as  much  as^I could 
manage  over  the  rough  ground.  My  men  adopted  the  plan  of  carrying 
each  one  load  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then,  setting  it  down,  scrambling 
back  again  for  the  others,  thus  making  the  whole  journey  twice.  In 
this  manner  we  arrived  at  the  camping-ground  we  had  chosen,  near 
the  shore  of  a  little  blue  lake,  where  the  whole  drainage  of  the  valley 
that  forced  its  way  beneath  the  boulders  bubbled  forth  to  the  surface. 
The  lake  was  embosomed  in  dense  scrub,  which  here  clothed  the  hig}i 
moraine  and  the  mountain  sides.  This  scrub  was  composed  of  dwaif 
pines ;  birch,  or  more  correctly  beech  {Fagui) ;  veronicas,  sixty  species 
of  which  are  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and  shrubs  of  podocarpns, 
coprosma,  dracophyllum,  &c.,  and  as  we  came  along  we  could  not 
resist  eating  the  sweet  red  berries  of  Podocarpus  nivalis^  though  at  the 
time  we  did  not  know  what  ill  effects  might  ensue.  Of  smaller 
plants,  the  fine  white  Ranunculus  lyallii  was  everywhere  abundant ; 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  Mount  Cook  lily  among  the  colonists,  and  we 
found  its  large  succulent  leaves  most  useful  in  our  hats  as  a  protection 
against  the  fierce  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  A  little  white  violet 
became  common  from  this  camp  upwards,  and  ferns  nestled  under  the 
shade  of  every  damp  rock. 

Keas,  or  Mount  Cook  parrots  {Nestor  notabilis),  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  came  screaming  dose  to  the  tent.  Kaufmann  shot  a 
couple,  and  soon  had  them  picked,  and  in  the  soup-kettle,  while  Boss 
added  a  brace  of  ducks  to  our  larder.  Parrot  soup  proved  so  good, 
that  from  this  day  forward  we  were  never  without  some  in  the  kettle. 
Since  sheep  were  introduced  into  New  Zealand  these  parrots  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  kidney  fat,  and  perching  on  the  poor  nnresiBting 
animals,  eat  through  their  flesh,  in  order  to  obtain  this  delicacy. 
Further  up  the  glacier  these  birds  were  so  tame,  that  I  knocked 
one  on  the  head  with  a  stick  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  In  the  crops 
of  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  kea  which  I  examined,  I  found 
nothing  but  the  green  pips  of  the  berries  of  Podocarpus  nivalis,  and 
the  biids  seemed  confined  to  the  zone  where  these  berries  were  ripe. 

As  night  closed  in  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  soon  it  began  to  blow 
a  gale ;  but,  ensconced  in  our  felt  sleeping-bags,  we  at  first  defied  the 
elements,  and  slept  well.  After  midnight,  however,  th^  weather  became 
so  terrible  that  sleep  was  impossible.  The  tent  could  not  have  been  blown 
away,  as  it  was  made  on  Mr.  Whymper's  plan,  the  sides  and  floor  being 
uU  in  one ;  but  I  felt  sure  it  must  soon  split ;  it  fluttered  and  banged, 
and  the  torrents  of  rain  never  ceased  lashing  its  sides.  Thunder  crashed 
round  the  mountain  peaks,  and  when  morning  came  there  was  no  improve- 
ment. So  far  the  tent  resisted  the  rain,  but  now  Kaufmann's  sleeping 
bag  was  getting  wet  from  soaking  the  damp  through  the  tent  wall, 
then  a  pool  formed  in  our  opossum  rug,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  dry.     There  was  no  chance  of  lighting  a  fire,  so  we  sat  in  the 
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tent  shiYering  till  mid-day,  and  at  three  o'clock,  seeing  that  it  pro- 
mised for  a  similar  night,  and  all  our  things  were  wet,  we  determined 
to  secure  the  tent  and  provisions  as  best  we  could,  and  retreat  to  our 
lower  camp.  The  wet  scrub  drenched  us  as  we  pushed  our  way 
through  it,  but  on  reaching  our  camp  we  were  soon  into  dry  clothes. 
The  weather  cleared  for  an  hour  or  so  about  sunset,  allowing  us  to 
get  our  supper  in  comfort ;  but  as  it  began  to  blow  and  rain  as  night 
came  on,  we  made  ourselves  snug  in  our  hammocks,  and  slept,  in 
spite  of  the  banging  of  the  tent  walls  and  beating  of  the  rain.  Next 
day  was  stormy,  wet,  and  cold,  the  highest  temperature  being  only 
42^.  After  our  mid-day  meal  we  set  oH  in  our  waterproofs  to  try 
and  reach  the  Hooker  glacier ;  but  finding  we  should  have  to  mount 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  spur  of  Mount  Cook  through  dripping  ferns,  we 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  amused  ourselves  by  running  after  and 
catching  some  young  wekas.  The  old  birds  came  from  all  points  to 
remonstrate,  and  forming  a  wide  circle,  squealed  and  grunted  forth 
their  indignation,  and  as  we  returned  their  young  ones  unharmed, 
they  were,  I  am  sure,  quite  satisfied  that  their  interference  had  a 
most  important  influence  over  our  actions.  It  cleared  a  little  about 
sunset,  showing  the  mountains  glistening  with  fresh-fallen  snow,  and 
then  settled  in  again  for  a  bad  night,  the  wind  still  blowing  a  gale 
from  the  north-west.  At  midnight  we  were  aroused  by  t£e  most 
awful  torrents  of  rain ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  wind  with  it,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  we  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and  looked  out  of 
the  tent,  we  found  the  whole  landscape,  down  almost  to  the  foot  of 
the  glacier  and  surrounding  hills,  covered  with  a  robe  of  freshly- 
fallen  snow.  These  lower  hills  are  of  course  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  but  it  seldom  lies  on  the  flat  valley  for  more  than  twenty -four 
hours  at  a  time.  We  were  much  surprised  at  learning  this  from  the 
shepherds,  as  for  a  long  distance  the  valley  may  be  considered  to  be 
at  tiie  same  level  as  the  termination  of  the  glacier,  and  land  in  such 
proximity  in  Switzerland  would  be  covered  all  through  the  winter 
with  many  feet  of  snow.  The  wind  was  now  from  the  south,  the  sky 
blue,  and  as  the  snow  was  rapidly  melting,  I  determined  to  start  by 
myself  for  the  camp  at  the  Blue  Lake,  spread  out  the  things  to  dry, 
and  leave  the  men  to  follow  when  they  had  our  lower  camp  dried  and 
secure.  It  rained  a  little  again  at  night,  but  next  day  was  fine 
enough  to  continue  our  journey,  which  we  did  as  usual,  my  men 
going  over  all  the  ground  twice,  and  while  they  went  back  the 
last  stage  I  pitched  t^e  tent,  and  cut  twigs  for  our  bedding,  coprosma 
and  veronica  scrub  being  still  in  abundance.  I  shall  not  go  into  all  the 
details  of  our  troublesome  journey  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  fourth 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  moraine  abreast  of  the  stakes  I  had  erected 
on  the  glacier.  On  visiting  them,  however,  I  found  them  all  lying 
prostrate,  and  blown  to  some  distance  from  the  holes  in  which  they 
had  stood.  The  sunshine  and  storms  of  the  past  seven  days  had 
so  altered  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  that  we  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  finding  the  holes  we  had  made.     When  we  set  the  sticks  up  again. 
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and  I  ran  my  eye  along  them  to  the  mountain  side,  I  found  that  they 
were  still  in  an  almost  perfect  right  line,  showing  that  in  that  time  no 
motion  of  any  importance  had  taken  place.  This  was,  however,  what 
might  have  heen  expected,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  glacier,  the  incline  heing  about  100  feet  to  the  mile. 

We  returned  to  camp  over  piles  of  angular  rocks  alternating  with 
gravel  heaps,  coming  now  and  then  upon  a  yawning  chasm  with  sides 
of  dirty  ice  and  enclosing  deep  blue  pools  of  ice  water.  The  new 
moraine  near  the  margin  of  the  glacier  overtopped  a  rampart  of 
ancient  moraine,  showing  that  the  glacier  at  a  period  not  very  remote 
was  smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  Not  only  there,  but  at  various  other 
parts  of  our  route,  I  made  similar  observations.  The  old  moraine  was 
consolidated  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  composing  it,  and 
afforded  soil  for  numerous  tufts  of  sword-grass  and  other  smaller 
plants.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  found  the  New  Zealand  Edelweis 
(  Chiaphalium  grandicepB)^  and  my  men  seemed  to  take  fresh  heart  after 
all  their  fagging  work  when  we  had  our  hat-bands  adorned  with  the 
familiar  little  felt-like  flowers.  After  a  good  night's  rest  on  a  bed  of 
Veronica  heetorif  we  continued  our  ^'swagging,"  and  on  the  next  after- 
noon, February  23rd,  we  reached  our  flfth  and  final  camp. 

We  were  now  3750  feet  above  the  sea,  having  gained  by  a  week's 
labour  only  1450  feet  of  actual  elevation,  and  Mount  Cook  still  towered 
nearly  9000  feet  above  us.  Our  advance  was  here  checked  by  the  ice 
of  the  much-broken  Ball  glacier  coming  down  from  our  left,  suid  though 
we  carried  our  **  swags  "  on  to  its  surface  in  hopes  of  camping  farther 
up,  the  absence  of  scrub  on  the  farther  spurs  of  sufficient  size  to  promise 
a  supply  of  fire- wood  made  us  retrace  our  steps  and  pitch  our  tent  on 
a  gravel  flat,  close  to  the  mountain  side  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Mount  Cook  and  Tasman  glaciers.  Here  a  glacier  stream  provided  ns 
with  water,  and  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  was  strewn  with  dead  wood 
brought  down  by  landslips  and  avalanches  from  the  steep  slopes  above. 
While  looking  for  a  suitable  nook  for  our  tent.  Boss  came  upon  a  little 
square  patch  of  dwarf  gnarled  coprosma  exactly  the  square  of  our  tent: 
it  grew  by  itself  on  the  gravel  in  a  snug  comer,  and  seemed  as  if  pre- 
pared so  specially  for  our  use  that  we  did  not  wish  to  decline  the  hos- 
pitality of  nature,  so  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  square  with  some  cut 
bushes,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  it.  Never  was  a  bed  more  comfortable; 
its  spring  was  perfect.  We  never  sank  to  within  less  than  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  so  long  as  the  wekas  contented  themselves 
with  squeaking  and  grunting,  and  not  pecking  upwards,  we  did  not 
wish  to  deny  them  the  comfortable  lodging  beneath  us  which  they 
seemed  to  appreciate. 

Prom  this  camp  we  made  a  long  day's  excursion  up  the  main 
glacier,  and  completed  our  reconnaissance  of  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Cook;  and  from  a  point  on  the  medial  moraine  I  took  a  circle  of 
angles  with  a  view  to  making  my  map,  and  secured  a  couple  of  nega- 
tives of  the  Hochstetter  ice  fall ;  but  the  light  was  so  biilliant,  there 
not  being  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  that  over  exposure  of  my  plates  was 
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almost  unavoidable.  On  this  day  we  spent  some  time  sounding  cre- 
vasses. Into  one  moulin  I  lowered  a  stone  with  320  feet  of  cord,  but 
as  the  cord  was  found  to  have  tangled,  the  observation  could  not  be 
relied  on.  We  then  timed  the  fall  of  large  stones,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions measured  5"  by  my  watch  before  the  first  crash  was  heard,  giving 
a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  then  as  a  series  of  bangs  followed  for  as  long 
again,  these  crevasses  must  at  the  lowest  computation  be  500  feet  deep. 
The  glacier  (Plate  XVIII.)  close  to  our  camp,  which  I  have  named 
the  Ball  glacier,  after  John  Ball,  who  maybe  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Alpine  exploration,  had  some  points  of  specitd  interest.  Flow- 
ing from  the  S.W.,  it  met  the  current  of  the  main  glacier  coming  from 
the  north,  and  failing  to  stem  it,  was  pushed  aside  down  the  valley,  its 
lower  portion  thus  making  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  course.  As 
our  tent  was  in  the  angle,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for  watching  its 
great  slopes  of  ice  which  stood  up  high  above  the  moraine,  and  by  ob- 
servation I  found  the  ice  moved  past  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  day. 
At  one  point  the  pressure  had  been  sufficient  to  push  down  the  moraine 
as  a  great  wall  might  have  been  tumbled  over,  while  immediately  in 
front  of  our  camp  the  glacier  was  building  up  the  rampart  by  a  con- 
stant dropping  of  angular  stones.  Even  in  the  stillness  of  night  these 
sounds  e^dence  its  icy  life,  and  one  night  we  heard  a  bang  as  of  a 
cannon  shot  when  some  new  crevasses  sprang  into  existence. 

The  blocks  of  the  moraine  were  all  either  sandstones  or  slates  of  the 
newer  palsBOzoic  formation,  of  which  Mount  Cook  and  all  this  range  is 
composed,  with  occasional  fragments  of  quartz,  in  which  we  kept  a 
bright  look  out  for  gold  and  blocks  of  a  kind  of  volcanic  breccia,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Y.  Ball,  who  kindly  examined  a  piece  which  I 
brought  home,  consists  of  fragments  of  pyroxene  and  felspar,  the  latter 
being  much  decomposed,  and  some  free  silica. 

Our  first  attempt  to  scale  Mount  Cook  by  the  southern  arete  was 
foiled  by  meeting  a  series  of  crags  of  the  above-named  slates,  which 
owing  to  their  rotten  condition  we  could  not  climb.  Our  second  attack 
ended  in  the  face  of  a  great  sandstone  clifi  of  the  eastern  spur.  Our 
third  and  successful  attempt  was  made  for  the  greater  part  by  snow 
and  ice,  and  of  the  ascent  I  shall  now  give  a  few  details.  Immediately 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Cook,  Mount  Tasman  raises  its  glacier-clad  peak, 
and  from  the  basin  between  these  two  mountains  descends,  in  a  grand 
ice-fall,  the  Hochstetter  glacier.  This  glacier  forms  one  of  the  most 
splendid  sights  in  the  Southern  Alps.  Its  chaos  of  seracs  tinted  with 
every  icy  hue,  from  beryl  blue  to  silvery  white,  is  of  course  quite 
inaccessible,  as  every  moment  the  ice  blocks  topple  over  with  loud 
boomings  and  crashes,  and  descend  from  level  to  level  in  clouds  of  ice 
dust.  No  speck  of  moraine  pollutes  its  surface  though  a  medial  moraine 
appeared  lower  down,  showing  that  the  ice-fall  is  really  a  junction  of 
two  glaciers.  To  reach  the  basin  or  plateau  above  the  Hochstetter 
ice-fidl  was  now  our  object,  so  on  the  1st  of  March  we  started  at  day- 
break, with  rugs  for  a  bivouac  and  provisions  for  three  days,  and  after 
crossing  the  Mount  Cook  glacier,  and  the  Hochstetter  glacier  below 
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its  ice-fall,  we  climbed  the  steep  rocks  of  the  spur  from  Mount  Tasmau, 
and  after  ten  hours'  work  settled  ourselves  for  the  night  on  some  stones 
beneath  a  large  boulder  about  3000  feet  above  the  Tasman  glacier. 

Starting  &om  our  bivouac  at  six  a.  m.,  we  reached  the  plateau 
above  the  Hochstetter  glacier,  and  then  by  a  glacier  coming  down 
between  the  northern  arete  and  the  arete  connecting  Mount  Cook 
with  Mount  Tasman,  which  I  have  called  the  Linda  glacier,  we 
gained  the  last  steep  ice  slopes  of  the  peak,  and  after  about  five 
hours'  step-cutting  stood  on  the  highest  ridge  at  6*20  p.m.  The 
wind  was  N.  W.,  the  ice  thawing  rapidly;  temperature  about  40°.  As 
my  thermometer  was  broken  I  could  not  take  the  exact  temperature; 
it  may  therefore  have  been  even  higher  than  40*^;  it  could  not  have 
been  much  lower.  My  aneroid  read  19*35  inches,  which,  with  cor- 
rection to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the  standard  insikrument  in 
the  post  office  at  Timaru,  would  be  19*05,  and  by  comparison  with  the 
sea-level  readings,  furnished  to  me  for  that  day  by  Dr.  Hector,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Meteorological  department.  New  Zealand,  our  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level  would  appear  to  have  been  between  12,300 
and  12,500  feet,  according  as  the  possible  corrections  are  adopted. 

The  mountain  has  been  measured  trigonometrically  from  twenty- 
two  stations  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Roberts  of  the  Westland  Survey  Department, 
and  his  result  of  12,349  feet  is  no  doubt  the  true  elevation.  Though 
a  heavy  gale  was  driving  dark  masses  of  rain-clouds  in  eddies  round 
the  ice  cornice  on  which  we  stood,  we  could  see  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  were  on  the  ice  cap  of  the  highest  peak. 
"We  could  not  see  the  distant  view;  but  there  is  no  other  pinnacle  of 
the  mountain  that  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  peak  we 
climbed.  A  peak  that  seems  almost  as  high,  when  looked  at  from  the 
Tasman  valley,  only  owes  its  chance  of  comparison  to  its  being  nearer 
the  spectator.  One  peak  alone  with  its  littie  cap  of  ice  presents  itself 
as  the  Sbchste  Spitze,  from  any  point  of  view  from  which  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  mountain  can  be  formed.  In  the  hour  of  daylight  that 
remained  we  descended  about  2000  feet ;  it  then  became  quite  dark, 
and  as  heavy  showers  of  rain  and  sleet  beat  upon  us  I  called  a  halt. 
Spending  the  nine  hours  of  darkness  standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  we 
resumed  our  descent  next  morning,  reaching  the  Tasman  glacier  at  six, 
and  our  camp  at  7*30  p.  m. 

The  vegetation  in  these  high  alpine  regions  was  most  interesting :  ve- 
ronicas of  various  species  were  of  the  larger  plants  the  most  numerous; 
the  Veronica  macrantha  with  its  large  white  flowers  was  especially  beau- 
tiful, and  quite  takes  the  place  of  the  littie  rhododendron  of  Switzer- 
land. Above  the  mean  snow  line,  which  is  about  3000  feet  lower 
than  a  similar  line  in  the  European  Alps,  numerous  alpine  plants  and 
a  few  dwarfed  stragglers  from  lower  regions,  flourished  in  suitable 
situations.  Of  these  alpine  plants  I  made  a  collection,  noting  the 
highest  point  at  which  I  observed  them  growing.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of 
the  Botiiical  Gardens,  Christchurch,  kindly  named  most  of  these  for 
me ;  the  few  he  was  doubtful  about  I  have  since  shown  to  Sir  Joseph 
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Hooker,  and  one  of  these  being  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Jl(iuf<iit(, 
he  has  paid  me  the  compliment  of  calling  by  my  name.     Sj)t'akiii':  ni 
it,  he  says :  "  This  last  is  a  beautiful  thing,  of  whicli   I  hop.-  tluit 
flowers  may  be  found  by  future  climbers."    It  grew  in  wlilt<*  m1  vet  - 
like  bosses  on  the  rocks  facing  the  north,  the  baromt^tor  Ixiinjr  wX 
23*90  when  I  gathered  it  on  the  southern  spur,  giving  un  ckM  ation 
on  that  day  of  6500  feet.    Above  this  there  was  no  sign  of  ve^otatiou. 
except   a  little  lichen,   which  extended  to  the  very  top   stouu  ui 
Mount  Cook.    What  struck  me  most  about  all  this  vegetntioii  ^\'as  tha  t , 
with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  ranunculus  and  a  little  viol(»t  tin^c  in 
the  flowers  of  veronica,  dl  the  flowers  were  white.     Thi-  pink  of  tin 
pnmula  and  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  so  familiar  to  my  oy*  s,  >vt  r< 
altogether  absent.   My  companions  and  I  had  worked  s<»  liaru\oniously 
together,  that  we  did  not  break  up  our  alpine  camp  witliout  many 
pangs  of  regret,  that  our  days  among  the  glorious  bcontiy  nf  tin 
Southern  Alps  had  come  to  a  close.     Once  more  we  had  to  ret u in  t«' 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  I  cannot  conclude  this  Papei*  with  nut  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  of  the  boundless  hospitality  witli  whioli  -sv( 
were  everywhere  received  by  the  hospitable  people  of  New  /(aland. 

Some  Alpine  Plants  of  Neto  Zealand,  Mount  Cook  Listrirt,  rull-rt,:,l  in 

Fehruary  and  March,  1882. 


Name  of  Plant,  awd  Authority. 


lianufuMlussericophyllut(A.TmBtrong)y     . 
Ligustieum  aromaticum  (Hooker,  fil.),     . 
Heetorella  caspitoaa  (Hooker,  fil.), 
Rao%U%a  grandiftora  (Hooker,  fil.  and  Armsti-ong), 
IToflw^ki^rewiM  (Hooker,  fil.), 
Gnaphalium  grandicepa  (AimRiron^^ 
Gnaphalium  bellidioides  (Armstrong), 
Helophgllum  colensoi  (Hooker,  fil.), 
DraeophyUum  roamarinifolium  (dwarf)  (Armstrong) 
Copro9ma pumila  (dwarf)  (Armstrong).    . 
Euphr(uia(?)         .         .         .         .         . 
Aebnertia  ieaiiflora, 
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THE  aoourate  study  and  critical  investigation  of  the  ancient  literary  and  his- 
toric monuments  of  Ireland  have  himerto  been  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
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In  folio,  on  toned  paper.— SubscHption,  £3  3s.     Edition  limited  to  200  copies. 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI :  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
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LEABHAR  BREAC— the  '*  Speckled  Book"— otherwise  styled  "  The  Great 
Book  of  Dun  Doighre":  a  collection  of  pieces  in  Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  "  the  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  re- 
lating to  Church  History  now  preserved." — ((?.  Petrie.)  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Academy's  Library. 
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Subscription,  £6  6«. ;  to  Members,  £5  bs.     Edition  UmHed  to  200. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEINSTER,  sometime  called  The  Book  of  <<  aLENDALOVOH " : 
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state  of  culture,  &c.,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  just  about  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion. 
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LXXXYIII. — CoMprTATioN  or  Tides — Results  of  Theo&t  ahb  Oi- 
BKBTATioK.  Bv  JiLif E8  Pearson,  M . A. ,  £x-8oholar  ( 1 5th  Wrangler) 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Yicar  of  Fleetwood.  (With  Pkte 
XIX.) 

[Read,  November  13,  1882.] 

The  inbject  of  Tides,  upon  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  one  of  which  ^e 
importance  can  hardly  be  overrated,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  con- 
nexion with  physical  science  or  in  its  reference  to  practical  naviga- 
tion. A  ship,  on  arriving  at  her  port  of  destination,  requires  a  safe 
access  and  convenient  place  of  discharge,  and  these  cannot  be  secured 
unless  it  is  ascertained  that  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  will  be  found 
to  keep  her  afloat,  and  that  a  suitable  time  has  been  fixed  upon  for 
her  entrance  into  the  tidal  harbour.  Hence  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
demand  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  rise  and  fall  of  tide. 
A  rough  guess  is  not  sufficient ;  an  error  of  a  few  inches  may  cause  the 
vessel  to  take  the  ground,  and  so  to  be  left  high  and  dry  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  for  several  days,  in  fact  until  the  return 
of  spring  tides  supplies  water  enough  for  her  draught.  Now  this  has 
a  double  inconvenience  and  loss.  There  is  the  expense  of  delay  in  her 
discharge,  which  is  often  very  considerable — wages  incurred  without 
work,  and  time  idly  squandered.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  lighten  her 
by  removing  some  of  her  cargo,  it  may  be  unsuccessful,  and  involves 
expenditure.  More  than  this,  the  grounding  of  a  ship  of  magnitude 
and  in  full  load  is  most  injurious.  A  severe  strain  takes  place  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  can  hardly  ever  be  recovered ;  and  if  the  ground 
be  very  hard  and  uneven,  she  may  '^  break  her  back.''  Now  these 
are  not  exaggerated  dangers ;  and  therefore  whatever  can  be  done  to 
prevent  their  occurrence  is  a  real  boon  to  mercantile  interests. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  having  all  the  theoretical 
information  on  the  subject  which  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  could 
supply,  combined  with  an  ardent  love  of  what  I  may  call  an  ''  Tinfre- 
quented  study,"  with  the  singular  advantage  of  having  my  home  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  self-registering  tide-guage,  I  have  for  the  last 
twelve  years  practically  applied  myself,  not  only  to  the  main  problem, 
but  also  to  the  discrepancies  involved  in  consequence  of  atmospheric 
disturbances,  and  evidence  is  now  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  success 
has  been  very  remarkable.  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation,  but 
those  who  have  used  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  for  Liverpool  during 
the  last  five  years,  have  been  prompt  to  testify  to  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  their  predictions  of  the  height  of  tides.  The 
calculations  now  are  based  on  a  modification  of  Bemouilli's,  or  the 
Equilibrium  Theory ;  and  the  figures  employed  were,  in  Xhfi  first  in- 
stance, taken  from  ISir  John  W.  Lubbock's  *' Elementary  Treatise  on 
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the  Tides."  But  [the  principle  of  the  method  is  one  which  never 
occmred  to  either  of  these  philosophers,  nor,  if  known  at  all,  has  it 
been  published  by  anyone  else.  The  principle  involyed  is  this  :  that 
the  configuration  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  brings 
it  to  pass  that  the  direction  of  the  moon's  motion  in  respect  to  the 
equator  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  tide- 
wave  which  reaches  our  shores.  Por  when  the  moon  advances  from 
south  to  north  declination,  crossing  the  equator,  as  she  sometimes  does, 
at  an  angle  of  28  degrees,  it  is  seen  that  her  line  of  motion  approxi- 
mately coincides  with  the  general  trend  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 
time  when  the  earth's  rotation  brings  that  part  of  the  globe  directly 
beneath  her,  and  this  causes  a  further  development  of  the  tide-wave 
in  the  direction  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  whereas,  when  the 
moon  declines  from  north  declination  to  south,  her  course  is  diagonal 
to  the  former  one,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  roughly  speaking,  in  the 
direction  of  its  hreadth,  whilst  in  the  other  case  she  crossed  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  like  phenomena  take  place  in  connexion 
with  the  obverse  action  of  the  moon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
when  that  is  the  agency  considered.  The  same  remarks  also  apply 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  only  this  action  is  much  more 
gradual  and  constant.  Following  out  the  principles  thus  briefly 
enumerated,  a  patient  attention  to  the  actual  phenomena  for  twelve 
years  has  enabled  me  to  draw  up  tables  of  computation  which  include 
every  possible  cause  which  can  effect  or  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  tides. 

Other  principles  of  computation,  however,  have  found  favour  with 
the  Tidal  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  for  the  details  of  which 
the  Annual  Reports  must  be  consulted.  In  the  **  Harmonic  Analysis 
of  the  Tides,"  as  it  is  called,  the  various  changes  of  level  to  which  the 
sea  is  subject,  moment  by  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  tide-generat- 
ing forces,  are  ascertained  by  the  enumeration  of  a  series  of  Harmonic 
Functions,  each  of  which  involves  the  time  for  which  the  computation 
is  made,  certain  quantities  depending  on  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  rates  of  relative  orbital  motion  of  the  moon  and 
son,  and  certain  constants.  The  relative  merits  of  these  rival  theories 
(for  such  they  are,  though  to  a  certain  extent  based  on  common  funda- 
mental physical  laws)  can  only  be  tested  by  comparison  with  observa- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  no  place  is  more  eligible  than  Liverpool, 
where  the  equinoctial  tides  sometimes  range  as  far  as  thirty-one  feet 
from  low- water.     I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  has  been  done. 

Meantime,  I  desire  to  send  ^  the  Academy  a  sort  of  challenge-list 
of  comparisons,  taken  for  a  semi-lunation  in  the  month  of  June,  1882. 
The  atmospheric  conditions  during  this  period  were  exceedingly  con- 
stant, and  so  they  very  slightly  affect  the  results.  I  am  now  engaged 
in  forming  a  Table,  the  arguments  of  which  are  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  on  the 
other.  By  the  aid  of  this,  predictions  may  be  made  with  much 
accuracy  in  unsettled  weather. 
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Compmriam  of  Tides  from  June  17  to  June  29,  1882,  at  Fleetwood,  and 

confirmed  by  Registers  at  Liverpool. 


Date. 

-  Calculation. 

ObserratioD. 

Error. 

Barometer. 

Wind,  fcc. 

1882. 
June  17. 

ft.  in. 
26    0 

ft.  in. 
25    7 

in. 
-6 

in. 
29*9. 

W.8.W.,  slight. 

M    18. 

26    4 
26    7 

26    6 
26    6 

+  1 
-  I 

29-6.      1 

1 

W..         fnBh. 
N.N.W.,     „ 

„     19. 

26    9 
24  11 

2610 
24  10 

+  1 
-  I 

29-8.      ' 
29-9. 

i»           »♦ 
It           ff 

„     20. 

26    3 
23  10 

26    2 
23  11 

-  I 
-».  1 

»• 

„         calm, 

„     21. 

24    2 
22  10 

24    4 
23    2 

+  2 
+  4 

29-8. 

W.8.W.,  iilight. 

„     22. 

1 

„     23. 

1 

23    3 
22    1 

22    6 
21    1 

23    4 
22    4 

22    6 
21    6 

+  1 

+  3 

0 

+  4 

29-7. 

»» 

N.,            calm, 
calm. 

„     24. 

21    4 
20    4 

21    6 
20    9 

+  1 

+  6 

29-9. 
29-8. 

8. ,  freBh,  bar.  falling. 

„     26. 

20    7 
20    1 

20  11 
20   4 

+  4 
+  3 

29-9. 
30-0. 

»»      »• 

„     26. 

20    6 
20  10 

20    8 
20  10 

+  2 
0 

calm. 

„     27. 

21    3 
21  11 

21  2 

22  0 

-1 
+  1 

301. 

N.N.W.,  slight. 

,.     28. 

22  3 

23  3 

22  3 

23  4 

0 

+  1 

30-2. 

S.W.,       calm. 
N.,             ,, 

„    29. 

23  6 

24  10 

23  4 

24  8 

-2 
_  2 

" 

1 

bar.  rising.  „ 

But,  in  order  to  submit  the  newly-devised  method  to  a  still  more 
severe  and  cnicial  test,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  may  be  called 
correlative  tidee,  i.e.  tides  having  nearly  the  same  constituents :  for  as 
like  causes  produce  like  effects  in  nature,  such  tides  should  show  the 
same  agreement  between  theory  and  observation.  This  plan  becomes 
more  simple,  because  any  one  tide  in  any  year  has  only  one  tide  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  any  other  year ;  and  if  there  be  a  discordance,  it  must 
be  due  to  a  difference  in  atmospheric  conditions,  and  will  indicate  the 
change  of  height  of  tide  arising  from  this  cause. 
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ThnB,  if  we  take  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Tide  which  is  connected  with 
that  transit  of  the  moon,  which  occurs  in  May,  at  between  6h.  and  7h., 
Greenwich  apparent  time,  and  compare  theory  with  observation  during 
the  last  seven  years,  we  find  as  follows : — 


1 

Yean. 

Moon*s 
Trans. 

Moon*s 
Par. 

fa.  m. 

#     >» 

1876. 

6  31 

1      65-27 

.     1877. 

6  33 

54-16 

1878. 

6  41 

64-18 

1879. 

6  46 

55-38 

1880. 

6  26 

58-  4 

1881. 

6  17 

58-52 

1882. 

6  25 

59-16 

Moon's 

Dec. 

S.  asc. 


Calculation. 


ft. 

in. 

20 

9 

20 

2 

21 

1 

21 
22 
23 


5 
2 
3 


23     0 


Observation. 

Error. 

ft.    in. 

in. 

20     3 

-6 

20     2 

0 

21     0 

-1 

21     2 

-3 

22    2 

0 

23     2 

-1 

23     0 

0 

The  above  are  favourable  specimens :  all  others  are  not  equally  so. 
We  shall  next  examine  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  seem  to 
account  for  the  variation.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  Lunar  and  Solar 
Tides  of  Augmt,  which  are  incident  to  the  moon's  transit  between 
llh.  and  noop.  in  the  same  years,  with  the  atmospheric  conditions — 


1 

1 

'    Yean. 

Moon*s 
Trans. 

Moon*s 
Par. 

Moon's 

Dec. 

N.  desc. 

Calcula- 
tion. 

Obser- 
vation. 

Baro- 
meter. 

Wind,  &c. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
,    1880. 
1    1881. 
1 

11*26 
11-50 
11-44 
11-14 
11-49 
11-16 

60-30 
61-19 
60-44 
57-36 
65-  6 
64-  4 

17-44 
18-27 
9-41 
15-27 
14-17 
10-  8 

28-  0 
28-  3 
28-  9 
26-  6 
25-10 
25-  5 

27-9 
28-2 
28-7 
26-6 
25-9 
25-8 

29-8. 
29-8. 
29-7. 
29-6. 
29-8. 
29-3. 

calm. 

N.W.,  Blight. 
S.,  slight. 
N.W.,  fresh. 
W.,  slight. 
S.,  strcHDg. 

So  long  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  very  diverse,  it  is  found 
that  the  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  is  very  nearlv 
perfect ;  the  changes  in  the  moon  s  parallax  and  declination,  each 
producing  their  own  separate  effects  with  undeviating  regularity,  but 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  change  the  effects  become  apparent. 
Thus,  for  the  March  Tides,  lunar  and  anti-solar,  transits  between  4h. 
and  5h.,  p.x. 


Yean. 

Moon's 
Tzans. 

Moon's 
Par. 

Moon's 

Dec. 
S.  desc. 

Calcula- 
tion. 

Obser- 
vation. 

Baro- 
meter. 

Wind,  &c. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 

4*46 
4-12 
4-31 
4-35 
4-39 
4-52 

66-  2 
68-  1 
69-19 
69-17 
58*40 
66-53 

25-34 
26-37 
26-15 
22-55 
23-  6 
21-  3 

2010 
22-  6 
22-  7 
22-  8 
22-  0 
21*  1 

20-7 
22-3 
23-1 
23-9 
22-4 
21-3 

29-5. 
29-8. 
29*7. 
29-7. 
29-7. 
30-6. 

N. 

N. 

S.W. 

W.N.W.,  strong. 

S.W.,  fresh. 

W.8.W.,  fresh. 

1 
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The  last  tide  would  have  had  its  height  augmented  hj  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  high  barome- 
tric pressure. 

In  conclusion,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  progress  made  in 
accurate  calculation,  and  the  data  upon  which  the  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  may  be  estimated.  A  similar  method  may  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  any  other  ports  to  which  attention  may  be  directed.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Eurrachee,  it  is  found  that  tiie  diumsJ.  inequa- 
lity is  yery  visible,  when  the  moon  or  anti-moon  is  south  of  the  equator 
at  the  instant  of  the  transit,  which  occurs  twelve  hours  previously. 
The  configuration  of  land  and  water  affects  the  course  of  the  tides 
as  certainly  in  the  Indian  as  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  everywhere  it  pro- 
duces irregularities  which  cannot  be  ignored,  when  special  tide-tables 
have  to  be  calculated. 

Plate  XIX.  represents  the  curves  formed  by  the  tides,  as  observed 
by  W.  Parkes,  E.C.,  at  Eurrachee,  and  referred  to  in  the  Beport  of  the 
British  Association  for  1870.  It  shows,  by  means  of  the  graphic  pro- 
cess at  the  foot  of  the  diagram,  the  law  of  the  '*  diurnal  inequality,'' 
for  that  place.  For  an  explanation  of  this  process  see  these  JVodsd- 
ingSf  antea,  page  73.  The  law  is  this :  when  the  moon  is  below  the 
equator,  the  lunar  tides  (combined  with  the  solar)  are  highest,  and 
arrive  at  Eurrachee  about  twelve  hours  after  the  transit  B.  When 
the  anti-moon  is  below  the  equator,  the  anti-lunar  tides  (combined 
with  the  anti-solar)  are  highest.  The  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  curves 
are  also  shown. 
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LXXXIX. — CoKTRIBTTTIOlfS  TO  TSB  ThBOET  OF  SCREWS.      By  RoBEBT  S. 

Baxl,  LL.D.y  F.R.S.,  Andrews  FrofesBor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
XJniTenity  of  Dublin,  and  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

[Sead,  NoTember  13,  1882.] 

Thx  theory  of  "emanants"  in  modem  algebra  (Salmon's  Higher 
Algsbra,  did  ed.,  p.  108)  is  specially  appropriate  for  throwing  light 
on  screw  co-ordinate  transformations.  The  present  Paper  relates  to 
this  subject. 

Let  oi,  . . .  Of  denote  the  six  co-ordinates  of  a  twist  or  of  a  wrench. 
If  we  regard  the  amplitude  of  the  twist  or  the  intensity  of  the  wrench 
as  unity,  then  the  six  co-ordinates  become  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
terew,  Por  our  present  purpose  we  require  the  six  co-ordinates  to  be 
independent  yariables,  and  tiierefore  we  shall  regard  them  as  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  Dyname  itself,  not  merely  of  the  screw  on  which  it 
reposes.  To  specify  the  screw  five  constants  are  required ;  one  con- 
stant more  gives  the  intensity  of  the  Byname,  making  six  in  all.  The 
Dyname  can  thus  be  completely  expressed  by  the  six  co-ordinates,  of 
which  each  one  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  rest. 

Let  a'  be  the  intensity  of  the  Dyname  on  a ;  then  a'  is  proportional 
to  ai,  . . .  oe  insomuch,  that  if  the  Dyname  be  replaced  by  another  on 
the  same  screw  a,  but  of  intensity  xaf,  the  co-ordinates  of  this  new 
Dyname  will  be  :rai,  . . .  xa^. 

Let  )9  be  a  second  Dyname  on  another  screw  quite  arbitrary  as  to 
its  position  and  as  to  its  intensity  fi\  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  fi,  re- 
ferred to  the  same  screws  of  reference,  be  )3i,  . . .  fi^.  If  we  suppose 
a  Dyname  of  intensity  yfi*  on  the  screw  )3,  then  its  co-ordinates  will 
he  jffii,  . . .  y^c.  Let  us  now  compound  together  the  two  Dynames  of 
intensities  xa'  and  y)9'  on  the  screws  a  and  fi.  They  will,  according 
to  the  laws  for  the  composition  of  twists  and  wrenches  {Theory  of 
Screws,  p.  11),  form  a  single  Dyname  on  a  third  screw  lying  on  the 
same  cylindroid  as  a  and  J3.  The  position  of  the  resultant  screw  is 
such  that  it  divides  the  angle  between  a  and  fi  into  parts  whose  sines 
have  the  ratio  of  y  to  x.  ^e  intensilj  of  the  resulting  Dyname  is  also 
determined  (as  in  the  parallelogram  of  force)  to  be  the  diagonal  where 
X  and  y  are  the  sides,  and  the  angle  between  them  is  the  angle  between 
a  and  fi.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  determination  of  this 
resultant  the  screws  of  reference  bear  no  part ;  the  position  of  the  re- 
sultant Dyname  on  the  cylindroid  as  well  as  its  intensity  each  depend 
solely  upon  the  two  original  Dynames,  and  on  the  numerical  magni- 
tudes X  and  y. 

We  have  now  to  form  the  co-ordinates  of  the  resulting  Dyname,  or 
its  components  when  decomposed  along  the  six  screws  of  reference. 
The  first  Dyname  has  a  component  of  intensity  orai  on  the  front  screw ; 
and  as  the  second  Dyname  has  a  component  yfiu  it  follows  that  the 
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sum  of  theae  two  must  be  the  component  of  the  resultant.  Thus  we 
have  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  resultant  Dyname  the  expressionB 

Let  us  suppose  that  without  in  any  particular  altering  either  of  the 
Bynames  a  and  fi  we  make  a  complete  change  of  the  six  screws  of  re- 
ference. Let  the  co-ordinates  of  a  with  regard  to  these  new  screws 
be  Xt,  . . .  A«,  and  those  of  )3  be  /ai  . . .  /u«.  Precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment as  has  just  been  used  will  show  that  the  composition  of  the 
Dynamos  xa'  and  yfi'  will  produce  a  Dyname  whose  co-ordinates  are 
^Xi  +  y/Ai,  . . .  drA«  f  y/u«.  We  thus  see  that  the  Dyname  defined  by  the 
co-ordinates  xa^  +  y)9i,  . . .  xa«  4  y)3c,  referred  to  tiie  first  group  of  re- 
ference screws  is  absolutely  the  same  Dyname  as  that  defined  by  the 
co-ordinates  xXi  +  y/i,,  . . .  :rA«  4  y/u«  referred  to  the  second  groap  of 
reference  screws,  and  that  this  must  remain  true  for  every  value  of 
X  and  y. 

In  general)  let  ^i,  . . .  0^  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  Dyname  in  the 
first  system,  and  <^i,  . . .  ^e  denote  those  of  the  same  Dyname  in  the 
second  system.  Let  /(^i,  . . .  ^e)  denote  any  homogeneous  function  of 
the  first  Dyname,  and  let  F{i^i,  ...  ^)  be  the  same  function  trans- 
formed to  the  other  screws  of  reference.     Then  we  have 

/(^ii  . . .  ^«) «  ^(^i> .  •  •  4h) 

as  an  identical  equation  which  must  be  satisfied  whenever  the  Dyname 
defined  by  ^1,  . . .  ^c  is  the  same  as  that  defined  by  ^1,  ...  ^.  We  must 
therefore  have 

f{xai  +  y)9i,  . . .  J?a«  +  ypt)  =  F{x\i  +  y/ii,  . . .  «A«  +  y/t^). 
These  expressions  being  homogeneous,  they  may  each  be  developed 
in  ascending  powers  of  -.     But  as  the  identity  must  subsist  for  every 

X 

value  of  this  ratio,  we  must  have  the  coefficients  of  the  various  powers 
equal  on  both  sides.  The  expression  of  this  identity  gives  us  a  — ^'^- 
of  equations  which  are  all  included  in  the  form — 


,„it...tA0/-(«^^+...t/..^).R 


fft/. 


The  functions  thus  arising  are  well  known  as  "  emanants  "  in  the 
theory  of  modem  algebra,  and  we  have  now  proved  that  they  are  co- 
variants  of  the  original  quantic.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  inti- 
mately this  branch  of  algebra  is  connected  with  the  Dynamical  con- 
ceptions in  the  theory  of  screws.  The  cases  which  we  shall  consider 
are  those  of  n  =  1  and  n  »  2.  In  the  former  case  the  emanant  may  be 
written 
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It  will  of  conrse  be  understood  that  /  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  but 
results  of  any  interest  are  only  to  be  anticipated  when  /  has  been 
chosen  with  special  relevancy  to  the  Byname  itself ,  as  di8ting:ui8hed 
from  the  influence  due  merely  to  the  screws  of  reference.  "We  shall 
first  take  for /the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  Djmame,  the  expres- 
sion for  which  is  found  in  the  Theory  of  Screws^  p.  34,  to  be 

^  =  ai»  +  . , .  +  oe'  +  2aiaj(12)  +  . . ., 

where  (12)  denotes  the  cosine  of  the  angle 'between  the  first  and  second 
screws  of  reference,  which  are  here  taken  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary. 
The  second  group  of  reference  screws  we  shall  take  in  a  special  form. 
They  are  to  be  located  two  by  two  on  three  intersecting  rectangular 
axes  {8ere%09y  pp.  46,  172) :  so  that 

^  =  (Ai  +  KY  +  (Xa  +  Kf  +  {K  +  A«)=. 

Introducing  these  values,  we  have,  us  the  first  emanant, 

2a,  ft  +  S(ai  A  +  o^A)  (12)  =  (fti  +mO(Xi  +  A,)  +  (/X3  +/ii)(A3  +  K) 

but  in  the  latter  form  the  expression  obviously  denotes  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  a  and  P  where  the  intensities  are  both  unity;  .hence, 
whatever  he  the  serewe  of  reference^  we  must  have  for  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  two  screws  the  result 

5a,ft  +  S(a,ft  +  a3ft)(12), 

an  expression  otherwise  arrived  at  in  Trmis.,  It.  I.  A.,  vol.  xxv., 
Science,  p.  306. 

In  general  we  have  the  following  formula  for  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  two  Bynames  multiplied  into  the  product  of  their  inten- 
sities:— 

.  dR  dR 

aai  aa^ 

This  expression,  equated  to  zero,  gives  the  condition  that  the  two 
Dynames  be  rectangular. 

If  three  screws,  a,  ^,  y,  be  all  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  and  if  6 
be  a  screw  normal  to  that  plane,  then  we  must  have 

dJR  dR 

aai  aa^ 

*'rf^,  •  •  •  '^upr^' 

drfi  dyt 

a.  I.  A.  PUOC,  SBB.  II.,  VOL.  111. — SCIENCE.  3  1' 
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Since  a  screw  of  a  three-system  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  any  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  possible  to  make  any  three  of  the  quantities  Ou  •  -  •  ^« 
equal  to  zero.  Hence,  we  have  as  the  condition  that  the  three  screws, 
<*)  Pt^i  Bludl  be  all  parallel  to  a  plane  the  evanescence  of  all  the  de- 
terminants of  the  type 


dR 

dR 

dR 

da,' 

dot 

da. 

dJt 

dR 

dR 

dp,' 

dp. 

dp. 

dR 

dR 

dR 

'h^' 

dyz 

dr» 

If  the  three  screws,  a,  fi,  y,  be  co-cylindrical,  these  conditions  must 
of  course  be  fulfilled ;  but  in  this  case  the  required  conditions  can  be 
expressed  more  simply,  for  we  must  have  equations  of  the  type 

yi  =  Xtti  +  ftjSi, 


y,  =  Xa«  +  fifitt 

so  that,  if  the  three  screws  be  co-cylindroidal,  every  detenninant  of 
the  type 

«!>        ^r,        yi 

fls,        A.        ys 

must  be  equal  to  zero. 

The  locus  of  the  screws  $  perpendicular  to  a  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

^l-r-      .       .       ,      +d,  —  =  0. 


da. 


da^ 


If  we  assume  that  the  screws  of  reference  are  coreciprocal,  then 
the  equation  just  written  can  only  denote  all  the  screws  reciprocal  to 
the  one  screw  whose  co-ordinates  are 


\dR 
Pi  dai 


IdR 
Ptda^ 


It  is  manifest  tkat  all  the  screws  perpendicular  to  a  given  line 
cannot  be  reciprocal  to  a  single  screw  uxilessthe  pitch  of  that  screw  be 
infinite,  otherwise  the  condition 

(i'ft  -I-  /^tf)  cos  ^  -  1^  sin  ^  s  0 
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could  not  be  fulfilled.     We  therefore  see  that  the  co-ordinates  just 
written  can  only  denote  those  of  a  screw  of  infinite  pitch  parallel  to  a. 
If  a:  be  a  variable  parameter,  then  the  co-ordinates 

z   dR  X   dR 

Oi  +  —  .-J-,      .      .      .     a€  +  — .  -J— 
P\    a<ii  Pb   ao^ 

must  denote  a  screw  of  variable  pitch  x  on  the  same  screw  as  a.  We 
are  thus  conducted  by  a  more  direct  process  to  the  results  previously 
obtained  {Scrnca,  p.  100). 

We  may  also  consider  that  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  Dyname 
which,  being  always  proportional  to  the  pitch,  becomes  exactly  equal 
to  the  pitch  when  the  intensity  is  equal  to  unity.  More  genendly, 
we  may  define  the  function  to  be  equ^to  the  pitch  multiplied  into  the 
square  of  the  intensity,  and  it  is  easy  to  assign  a  physical  meaning  to 
this  function.  It  is  half  the  work  done  in  a  twist  against  a  wrench, 
on  the  same  screw,  where  the  amplitude  of  the  twist  is  equal  to  the 
intensity  of  the  wrench.  Referred  to  any  co-ordinates,  we  denote  this 
function  by  V  expressed  in  terms  of  Ai  . . .  A«.  If  we  express  the  same 
function  by  reference  to  six  coreciprocal  axes  with  co-ordinates  ai . . .  a«, 
we  have  the  result 

i?iai'+   .    .    .  PBa€^^  V. 
Forming  now  the  first  emanant,  we  have 

2piaiPi+  .  .  .  +  2i?ea«ft  n:  ^1  —   .  .  .  +/t^^; 

but  the  expression  on  the  left-hand  side  denotes  the  product  of  the  two 
intensities  into  the  vertical  coefficient  of  the  two  screws;  hence  the 
right-hand  member  must  denote  the  same.  If,  therefore,  after  tkedif- 
fermtiatiatu  we  make  the  intensities  equal  to  unity,  we  thus  have  the 
following  expression  for  the  virtual  coefficient  between  two  screws  A 
and  /I  referr^  to  any  screws  of  reference  whatever : — 

dV  dV    ^ 

'''dK     '     '     '    ^'^dX,'^' 

Suppose,  for  instance,  th&t  X  is  reciprocal  to  the  first  screw  of  refe- 
rence, we  have 

This  can  be  verified  in  a  somewhat  instructive  manner.    We  have 
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and,  therefore,  if  X  be  reciprocal  to  the  first  screw  of  reference,  the 
formula  to  be  proved  is 


A  few  words  will  be  necessary  on  the  geometrical  signification  of 
the  difPerentiation  involved.  Suppose  a  Dyname  X  to  be  referred  to 
six  co-ordinate  screws  of  absolute  generality,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
one  of  these  co-ordinates,  for  instance  Xi,  be  permitted  to  vary,  the 
corresponding  situation  of  Xi  also  changes,  and  considering  each  one  of 
the  co-ordinates  in  succession,  we  thus  have  six  routes  established  along 
which  X  will  travel  in  correspondence  with  the  growth  of  the  appro- 
priate co-ordinate.  Each  route  is,  of  course,  a  ruled  surface ;  but  the 
conception  of  a  mere  surface  is  not  adequate  to  express  the  route.  We 
must  also  associate  a  linear  magnitude  with  each  generator  of  the  sur- 
face, which  is  to  denote  the  pitch  of  the  corresponding  screw.  Taking 
X  and  another  screw  on  one  of  the  routes,  we  can  draw  a  cylindroid 
through  these  two  screws.  It  will  now  be  proved  that  this  cylindroid 
is  itself  the  locus  in  which  a  moves,  when  the  co-ordinate  correlated 
thereto  changes  its  value.  Let  0  be  the  screw  arising  from  an  increaae 
in  the  co-ordinate  X^ ;  a  wrench  on  0  of  intensity  6"  has  components  of 
intensities  ^'i, . .  .  ^'«.  A  wrench  on  X  has  components  X"i  .  . .  k%. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 


0",  _  0\ 


If  therefore  0"  be  suitably  chosen,  we  can  make  each  of  these  ratios 
-  I,  so  that  when  ^'  and  X"  are  each  resolved  along  the  six  screws  of 
reference,  all  the  components  except  0'\  -  X",  shall  neutralize.     But  this 


can  only  be  possible  if  the  first  reference  screw  lie  on  the  cylindroid 
containing  0  and  X.  Hence  we  deduce  the  result  that  each  of  the  six 
cylindroids  must  pass  through  the  corresponding  screw  of  reference; 
and  thus  we  have  a  complete  identification  view  of  the  route  travelled 
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by  a  screw  in  correspondence  with  the  variation  of  one  of  its  co-ordi- 
nates. 

Let  the  six  screws  of  reference  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Form  the  cy- 
lindroid  (X,  1),  and  find  that  one  screw  rj  on  this  cylindroid  which  has 
with  2,  3,  4,  5f  6,  a  common  reciprocal.  Let  the  adjoining  figure  be 
a  pencil  of  four  rays  parallel  to  four  screws  on  the  cylindroid.  Let  OA 
be  parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  screws  ;  0\  be  parallel  to  X^  Oi;  to  i;, 
and  Oi  to  the  first  screw  of  reference.  Let  the  angle  A  Oi  be  denoted 
by  A,  the  angle  AOrfhj  £,  and  the  angle  A  OX.  by  ^.  To  find  the 
component  X|  we  must  decompose  X',  a  twist  on  X,  into  two  components, 
one  on  rj,  the  other  on  I.  The  component  on  i)  can  be  completely 
resolved  along  the  other  five  screws  of  reference,  since  the  six  form  one 
system  with  a  common  reciprocal.  If  we  denote  by  ly'  the  component 
on  17,  we  then  have 

V       _       X,  V       . 

sin(-»  -  A)     sin(<^  -  £)      sin(<^  -A)' 

and  if  a  and  b  be  the  pitches  of  the  two  principal  screws  on  the  cylin- 
droid, we  have  for  the  pitch  of  X  the  equation 

p  =  a  cos^S  +  h  sin*tf  ; 

also  ^  =  ^ .  -^i  because  the  effect  of  a  change  in  Xi  is  to  move 
the  screw  along  this  cylindroid. 

Now  Xi  =  rf'    ,     .    jr, 

sin(^  -A) 

and  as  the  other  co-ordinates  are  to  be  left  unchanged,  it  is  necessary 
that  r[  be  constant,  so  that 

d\       ,sin(jg-^) 
df^"'^  Bin»(<^-u4)' 

J  1-  ^      /x      \  •    o^  sin»(</>  -  A) 

and  hence  -^  =  (d  -  a)  sin  2<^    /  -  Vp      A- 

^^'    ^'    ^*  r^      J^ 

^  5x1=5*  •5x;-'''(*-^^- 

Hence,  sabstituting  in  the  equation 

we  deduce  a  ^b  tan  <f>  tan  A  ; 

but  this  is  the  condition  that  X  and  the  first  screw  of  reference  shall  be 
reciprocal  {8erew$,  p.  37). 
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The  omanantB  of  the  second  degree  are  represented  by  the  equation 

I n  d  ^    d\  ,    I      d  rf  V- 

i^^/  •  •  •  ^^•s;]  -^^rsx/  •  •  •  -^'^^j^' 

when  F  is  the  function  into  which  /  becomes  transformed  when  the 
co-ordinates  are  changed  from  one  set  of  screws  of  reference  to  another. 
If  we  take  for /either  of  the  functions  already  considered,  these  equa- 
tions reduce  to  an  identity ;  but  retaining /in  its  general  form,  we  can 
deduce  some  results  of  very  confdderable  interest.  The  discussion 
which  now  follows  was  suggested  by  the  very  ingenious  reasoning 
employed  by  Professor  Bumside  in  the  theory  of  orthogonal  transfor- 
mations (see  Williamson's  Differential  Caleulu$t  p.  412). 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  transform  the  function /from  one  set  of  co- 
rt'ciprocal  screws  of  reference  to  another  system.  Let  pi  ..,  p^heils 
pitches  of  the  first  set,  and  ^i,  ...  ^i  be  those  of  the  second  set.  Then 
we  must  have 

PiPi*  +  .  .  .  +  p%P^*  «  qifii*  +  .  .  .  +  q^fit^ 

for  each  merely  denotes  the  pitch  of  the  Dyname  multiplied  into  the 
square  of  its  intensity.  Multiply  this  equation  by  any  arbitrary  &ctor 
X  and  add  it  to  the  preceding,  and  we  have  « 

"['^'dk^  '  '  *  ^'**^)  •^■*"*^^*'***'*'  •  •  •  ■'■J'*/^')- 

Regarding  )3i,  .  .  .  )3e  as  variables,  the  first  member  of  this  equation 

equated  to  zero  would  denote  a  certain  screw  system  of  the  second 

degree.     If  that  system  were  ''central"  it  would  possess  a  certain 

screw  to  which  the  polars  of  aU  other  screws  would  be  reciprocal,  and 

its  discriminant  woidd  yanish ;  but  the  screw  fi  being  absolutely  the 

same  as  /a,  it  is  plain  that  the  discriminant  of  the  second  side  must  in 

such  case  also  vanish.    We  thus  see  that  the  ratios  of  the  coefficients 

of  the  various  powers  of  a;  in  the  following  determinant  must  remain 

unchanged  when  one  co-reciprocal  set  of  screws  is  exchanged  for 

d*f 
another.    In  writing  the  determinant  we  put  12  for  -= — ^,  &e. 

dai .  oot 

=  0. 


11  +xpu   12 

,  13 

,  14 

,  15 

,  16 

21     ,  22 

+  ay„  23 

,  24 

,  25 

,  26 

31    ,  32 

,  33  + 

ay„  34 

,  35 

,  36 

41    ,  42 

,  43 

,  44  + 

^if   45 

,  46 

51    ,  52 

,  53 

,  54 

,  55  + 

^»,  56 

61    ,  62 

,  63 

,  64 

,  65 

,  66  +  a3p, 
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Take  for  instance  the  coefBlcient  of  afi  divided  by  that  of  a^j  which 
is  easily  seen  to  be 

1    d^f  1     d^f 

Pi'dai*  Pii' W 

and  we  learn  that  this  expression  will  remain  absolutely  unaltered 
provided  that  we  only  change  from  one  set  of  co-reciprocals  to  another. 
In  this /is  perfectly  arbitrary.  Let  us  take  it  for  instance  to  be  the 
function  R^  or  the  square  of  the  intensityi  and  we  see  that 

111111 

-+-  +  -  +  -  +  -+  - 

Pi        P2       Pz        Pi        Pi        Pt 

must  be  an  absolute  constant  so  long  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  a 
group  of  co-reciprocal  screws.  It  is  easily  shown  that  this  constant  is 
zero,  and  thus  we  have  a  theorem  otherwise  proved  in  Screws,  p.  149, 
and  of  which  the  present  theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  generalization. 
It  will  be  readiljr  seen  that  numerous  results  can  be  obtained  from 
the  different  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  ar,  the  absolute  term  being 
for  instance  the  Hessian.  The  functions  added  to  the  emanants  might 
also  be  an  arbitrary  factor  multiplied  into  R.  Indeed  if  the  discrimi- 
nant were  formed  of  the  function 

+  y08i*+...  A«  +  ...  2/S,/?,(i2)) 

it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  ratios  of  the  coefficients  must  be  in- 
dependent of  the  screw  of  reference  so  long  as  they  were  co-reciprocal, 
and  thus  a  multitude  of  functions  of  /  wovdd  be  obtained  which  retain 
their  form  so  long  as  the  screws  of  reference  are  co-reciprocal.  We 
might  even  discard  this  last  condition  by  writing  for  the  factor  multi- 
plied by  X  the  most  general  value  of  the  pitch  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  intensity. 
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XC. — KOTES  ON  THB  FlOEA  OF  LaMBAT  IsLAND,  CoumT  OF  DlTBXlK. 

By  H.  C.  Hart,  B.A. 

[Read,  Noyember  13,  1882.] 

The  Island  of  Lambat  is  situated  off  the  east  coast  of  Dublin,  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  nearest  land  at  Fortrane. 
It  is  somewhat  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  contains  an  area  of  595  acres, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  is  under  cultivation.  The  western  is  tht- 
cultivated  portion  of  the  island,  which  is  devoted  to  dairy  farming,  and 
the  butter  of  Lambay  is  famed  for  its  excellence. 

From  Lambay  Head,  the  eastern  extremity,  to  the  point  north  of 
Talbot's  Bay  on  the  west,  is  a  distance  of  a  nule  and  two-thirds,  while 
the  island  is  about  a  mile  across  from  north  to  south  in  several  places. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of  land  at  the  harbour  on  the 
west,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous.  From  the  'western 
side  the  island  rises  to  a  height  of  a  little  over  four  hundred  feet,  and 
most  of  its  eastern  side  is  bound  with  cliffs  from  two  to  three  hundit^ 
feet  high.  These  cliffs  are  favourite  breeding  places  for  several  specie 
of  sea-fowl,  which  resort  here  in  great  numbers  from  May  to  August. 
Here,  also,  the  raven  and  peregrine-falcon  breed  annually.  The  island 
is  well  stocked  with  rabbits,  which  are  preserved  by  the  owner.  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide.  There  are  three  families  on  Lambay,  and  there  is 
an  old  castle,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  in  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the  agent  for  the  property,  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  accommodation  during  my  visit. 

Lambay  is  principally  composed  of  porphyritic  felstonc  of  Xjower 
Silurian  age,  and  is  of  much  geological  interest.  Graptolites  and  Bah 
fossils  have  been  obtained,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  exposure  of  con- 
glomerate lying  below  a  sheet  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  at  sea  level  just 
inside  Scotch  Point.  The  formation  of  Lambay  is,  probably,  continuoaa 
with  that  of  the  shore  south  of  Portrane,  near  the  Martello  Tower. 

Besides  many  former  visits  of  a  day's  duration,  I  spent  four  days 
in  the  summer  of  1881  on  Lambay,  and  a  similar  time  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  During  my  last  visit  I  had  the  company  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Kichard  Barrington,  whose  assistance  rendered  me  bettcT 
satisfied  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  sandy  shores  or  salt  marshes,  except  in 
the  smallest  quantity,  several  common  maritime  plants  do  not  appear 
in  the  flora.  Again,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  wells,  and  two 
or  three  small  rivulets,  there  is  no  abode  for  marsh  or  aquatic  plants, 
which  are,  accordingly,  very  poorly  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  local  species  grow  here  in  great  abundance,  while  visitors  in  the 
early  season  are  astonished  bv  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  seTeral 
showy  flowers  which,  in  their  turn,  deck  the  island  with  carpets  of 
red  and  pink,  mauve,  white,  and  yellow.    These  are  chi^y  bluebeUs* 
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primroseB,  sea  pink,  red  campion,  sea  campion,  and  sea  feyerfew.   The 
abundance  of  red  campion  is  a  highly  noticeahle  feature  in  Lamhay. 

It  might  appear  that  an  island  so  well  known  and  easy  of  access 
from  Buhlin  as  Lamhay  would  he  devoid  of  fresh  interest,  especially 
us  it  has  heen  always  a  favourite  resort  for  naturalists.  To  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  I  will  enumerate  some  rare  or  local  plants  which 
have  not  heen  previously  noticed  upon  the  island,  and  serve  to  show 
the  interesting  nature  of  its  flora. 

Arabia  thaliana.  -^Myoacyamtu  niger, 
Pamoiiia  palustris.  Statiee  oeeidetUalu. 

Geranium  pusillum.  SeiUavema. 

Irodium  marititn/um.  \lri9  fatidianma, 
Trifolium  striatum.  Blyamus  rufua, 

Vicia  laihyroidea.  Carex  vtdpina. 

(Enanthe  erocata.  ,,     extensa, 

Torilis  nodosa,  Ophioglossum  vulyatum, 

Apium  gra/ceolens.  Polypodium  vulyatum,  var. 

Myosoiis  coUina,  semi-lacerum. 

Of  the  ahove,  Geranium^  pusittum  is  the  rarest ;  a  single  hahitat  in 
Clare,  and  a  couple  in  Antrim,  are  the  only  certainly-known  Irish 
localitieB  for  this  plant,  and  its  occurrence  in  Lamhay  is,  therefore, 
highly  important.  Iris  fxtidissitna  grows  on  clifEs  covered  with  vege- 
tation in  tiiree  or  four  patches  near  one  another  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island :  this  station  is  quite  apart  from  cultivation,  nor  does  the 
plant  occur  ahout  the  castle,  or  cottages,  or  elsewhere  upon  the  island. 
It  is  a  native  plant  all  along  the  west  of  England,  as  far  north  as 
Durham,  and  helonging  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Watson's  English  type  of 
distrihution,  which  is  well  represented  upon  Lamhay,  it  is,  perhaps, 
unreasonahle  to  challenge  it.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in 
several  places  upon  Howth  and  upon  Ireland's  Eye,  hut  always  near 
houses,  as  if  introduced,  and  the  bright-coloured  seeds  may,  perhaps, 
have  heen  carried  from  there  to  Lamhay  by  birds.  Mr.  More  does 
not  believe  it  to  be  native  in  Ireland.  Trifolium  striatum,  a  very  rare 
plant  in  Ireland,  is  plentiful  on  Lamhay,  where  it  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  jT.  maritimum.  The  lover  of  ferns  will  And,  too,  a 
handsome  variety  of  the  Polypody,  Folypodium  semi-lacerum,  upon  the 
same  banks  as  the  Iris  fatidissima. 

The  luxuriance  of  showy  flowers  has  already  been  mentioned ;  the 
abundance  of  some  either  local  or  less  common  species  is  also  a  feature 
of  interest.  Myosotis  collina  is  very  abundant  all  round  the  margin,  a 
little  inside  the  rocky  coast,  while  on  the  rocks  themselves  Inula  crith- 
moides  and  Crithmum  maritimum  occur  plentifully ;  Scilla  t&ma  forms 
the  sod  in  many  places,  as  at  Scotch  Point,  near  the  sea;  JErodium 
mwritimium  covers  the  ground  with  closely  prostrate  growth,  especially 
on  the  dry,  sandy  soil  about  the  rabbit-warren  on  the  southern  side ; 
in  thickets  of  brambles  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  Agrimoniu 
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eupatorium  is  unnsnally  common,  ^rhile  in  similar  sitnations  near  tk 
clrffs  on  the  east,  Arum  maeulatum  is  plentiful. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  '^  finds  "  I  made  on  Lambay  was  that 
of  an  eztraoidinarr  luxuriant  growth  of  Ophioglostum  tnU^aium^  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  inland  south- 
wards from  Freshwate't  Bay,  at  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  This  patrl 
extends  over  more  than  an  acre  and  a-half  of  ground,  and  is  so  clo^ly 
grown  that  a  sod  of  six  inches  square  will  often  contain  over  a  dozen 
fronds. 

There  is  a  distinct  preference  shown  by  several  species  for  the 
southern  shores  of  the  island,  or  it  might  be  nearer  the  truth  to  ssj 
.  that  these,  as  a  rule,  avoid  the  northern  coast  from  Lambay  Head  to 
Scotch  Point :  these  are— 

Viola  hirta.  Cynoghstum  officinale. 

Oeramwn  ianguimum.  Lycopm  arvetuu, 

JBrodium  maritimum.  Statice  oeetdentalis. 

TVifoUam  ttriatum.  Beta  maritima, 

LeontodoH  hirtus.  Arum  maculaium. 

This  preference  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  some  superiority  of  aspect  or 
climate,  since  the  situations  are  in  other  respects  similar.  Except  this 
negative  one,  the  north  side  has  no  characteristic  peculiarity  in  its 
flora.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  botanical  interest  of  the 
island  lies  around  the  margin. 

There  are  no  indigenous  trees  upon  Lambay ;  sycamore,  ash,  beech, 
and  hawthorn  have  been  introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle, 
but  these  have  hardly  spread  themselves.  Elder,  blackthorn,  and 
perhaps  one  sallow  appear  to  be  the  only  native  shrubs.  Furze  occurs 
in  a  naturalized  state,  having  spread  to  wild  stations  at  the  eastern  aide 
and  about  Raven's  Hock ;  it  was,  however,  introduced  for  fencing  pur- 
poses about  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Moncks, 
the  caretaker.  Brambles  form  a  dense  and  tangled  undergrowth  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  to  the  exclusion  of  other  species. 

The  absence  of  several  plants  which  are  abundant  on  Howth,  a 
promontory  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Lambay,  with  a  similar  flora,  may 
be  noticed.  Amongst  these  are  Sarotkamnus  secparius,  UUx  europoiu 
and  U.  nanus.  Ononis  arvensis,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  Seneeio  syhaticw, 
Salix  repens,  &c. 

I  am  confident  that  few  plants  have  escaped  my  repeated  searches 
over  the  island ;  tievertheless,  the  absence  of  some  common  ones  was 
unexpected,  for  example : — 

[8teUairia  hoUstea.  Pedicularis  sykatiea, 

Buniumflexuosum.  Carex  stelMata. 

JDaueus  carota.  C.  trinsrvis. 

AehiUea  millefolium^  Blechnum  horeale. 
Chrysanthemum  kucanthcmwH^ 
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The  Lambay  flora  is  a  very  natural  one ;  there  is  little  cultivation, 
and  the  introduced  plants  are  few  in  number,  sparingly  established, 
and,  as  I  think,  easUy  detected.  Disregarding  severed  sub-species  or 
varieties,  the  flora  consists  of  291  flowering  plfuits  and  ferns,  of  which 
33  species  are  probably  not  native. 

FLORA  OF  LAMBAY. 
KunmcuLACE^. 

Jtanuneulm  hederaeeus  (Linn.) — Raven's  Well,  and  by  the  castle. 

jR.  flamiMda  (Linn. ) — Frequent. 

M.  ripens  (Linn.) — Common. 

J?,  hdbonu  (Linn.) — About  Scotch  Point  and  elsewhere. 

R.  aeris  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

jK.  Jiearia  (Linn.) — Common  round  the  coast. 

Caltha  paluitris  (Linn.) — Raven's  Well. 

Fafavebace^. 

[JPapaeer  somniferum  (Linn.) — ^Below  Coastguard  Station,  an  escape.] 
♦P.  rhaa8  (Linn.)— Cultivated  fields  near  the  harbour. 
*-P.  dubium  (Linn.) — Do. 

FlTMABIACEJ5. 

XFumaria  offietnaUs  (Linn.) — Cultivated  ground  near  the  harbour. 

Cbucifx&s. 

Cakik  maritima  (Scop.)— Sparingly  south  of  harbour. 
XBaphanus  raphanistrum  (Linn.) — On  the  shore  near  the  Coastguard 

Station,  very  closely  approaching  S,  maritmus. 
XStnqpis  arvensis  (Linn.) — Cultivated  ground  and  waste  places  near 

tiie  castle. 
fS,  alba  (Linn.) — ^With  the  last,  scarce. 

fSuymbrium  officinale  (Scop.)— Borders  of  fields,  pathways,  &c. ;  pro- 
bably native,  but  not  plentiful. 
Cardamtne  pratmiis  (Linn.)— Above  Calico  Bay. 
C.  hirsuta  (Linn'.)— In  several  places. 

Arabii  thdiana  (Linn.)    Banks  above  the  sea  at  Broad  Bay  and 

Oillap.    This  is  a  rare  and  very  local  plant  in  Ireland.     In  the 

County  Dublin  I  have  only  met  with  it  upon  Howth. 

'  Noiturtium  officinale  (Brown.)— In  two  or  three  places  by  the  brooks. 

CbcAfotfrw  e)^»««/w  (Linn.)— Common.  ,    ^„       .    ^. 

?Draba  vema  (Linn.)— I  believe  I  gathered  withered  stalks  of  this 

species,  but  am  not  certain. 
*Thla9pi  arvenee  (Linn.) — A  colony  appeared  in  enclosed  ground  at 
the  castle,  1882. 
Capeetta  hurta-pae/oris  (Moench.)— Frequent. 
XSenehiera  eoronopus  (Poir.)— By  the  harbour  and  cottages. 
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Resedacjc. 

X^eseda  luUola  (Linn.) — Sparingly  near  the  castle,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  field  between  it  and  Sidtpan  Bay. 

YlOLACRS. 

Viola  hirta  (linn.) — ^Near  the  sea  at  Gouge  Point;  between  Lambay 
Head  and  Sunk  Island,  near  the  sea  in  two  places ;  by  the  well 
close  to  the  castle,  and  elsewhere.  Chiefly  on  the  southern  side 
of  island. 

V,  sylvatica  (Fries.) — ^Frequent.     Chiefly  V.  reiehenhachiana, 

V.  tricolor  (Linn.)-— Cultivated  fields. 

FOLTGALACE^. 

Polyyala  tndyaris  (Linn.) — Common.  Yar.  depreua  (Wender)  occurs 
at  Raven's  Eock. 

CABTOPHTIXiLCEJB. 

Sihne  marititna  (With.) — ^Abundant. 

Zyohnis  diuma  (Sibth.) — Covers  many  parts  of  the  island  with  ^ 

rose-coloured  blossoms  in  the  earliest  summer,  especially  amongst 

the  thickets  of  blackberry  a  little  inland. 
L.floi-euouU  (Linn.) — By  the  stream  into  Camocm  Bay. 
Ceraatium  tetrandrum  (Curt.) — Pilots'  Hill,  &c. 
C.  ghmeratum  (Thuil.) — ^Banks  by  the  sea  on  the  north  side. 
C.  triviale  (Link.) — Common. 
C.  arvenae  (LinnJ—Plentiful. 
SteUaria  media  (With.) — ^Frequent. 

S.  graminea  (Linn.) — South-east  side  of  Heath  Hill,  near  the  sea. 
8.  ulMinosa  (Murr.) — ^Raven's  Well. 
JSonekenya  peploides  (Ehr.V— Sparingly  near  the  harbour. 
Sagina  tnaritima  (Don.)— Frequent ;  Scotch  Point,  &c. 
S.  proeumheni  (Linn.)--Frequent. 
ll^ergula  arvenais  (Linn.)— Cultivated  fields,  frequent. 
Lepigonum  rupicola  (More.)^ — ^Frequent. 

HYPEE1CACK4:. 

Hypericum  tetrapterum  (Fries.) — In  several  places. 
H.pulchrum  (Linn.) — West  side  of  island  near  the  castle. 

Malvacrs. 
Maha  syheetrie  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

LiNACEJB. 

Linum  cathartieum  (Linn.) — Common. 
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OEBAKIACKiB. 

Geranium  9anguinmm  (Lmn.) — ^On  south  and  west  side  of  island; 

north  of  Eaven's  Well. 
O,  motte  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 
G,  puHUum  (lann.) — I  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 

plant,  one  of  tiie  rarest  in  Ireland,  at  the  south-west  comer  of 

the  large  field  north  of  the  castle. 
0.  disieetum  (Linn.) — ^Frequent  by  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the 

harbour  and  elsewhere. 
G,  rohertianum  (Linn.) — In  stony  places  behind  the  castle,  sparingly. 
Erodium  eicutarium  (Herit.) — ^Frequent. 
K  maritimum  (Sm.) — Especially  abundant  about  the  rabbit-warren 

at  the  south  of  the  island;  it  forms  a  green  sward  frequently 

round  the  rabbit- holes,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  plant  permitted 

to  do  so.     Frequent  all  round  Lambay,  except  on  the  northern 

face,  where  it  seems  hardly  able  to  exist. 
0x<Ui9  aeetosella  (Linn.) — Sparingly  in  shady  ground  near  the  castle. 

Legttmikosjs. 

^Ulex  iuropatu  (L.) — ^Introduced  for  fencing  purposes,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  has  spread  to  wild  stations  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  about  Eaven's  Bock. 

AnthyUu  vulneraria  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

XMedieago  lupultna  (Linn.) — ^By  a  cottage,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
large  field  norui  of  the  castle. 

IHfolHim pratmae  (Linn.) — Common,  and  I  believe  native  on  grassy 
banks  by  the  sea. 

T,  arvenM  (Linn.) — Along  the  shore  from  the  harbour  to  Scotch 
Point,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  in  several  places ; 
not  common. 

r.  ttriatum  (Linn.) — Plentiful  in  pasturage  above  the  harbour  and 
along  the  shore  to  Scotch  Point ;  east  of  the  castle  above  a  cot- 
tage and  by  the  shore  a  little  south  of  harbour  beyond  the  Coast- 
guard Station.  In  the  ''  Flora  Hibemica"  Trifolium  maritimum  is 
said  to  grow  on  Lambay ;  probably  the  present  species  was  mis- 
taken for  it. 

T.  repena  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

T,  minui  (Sm.)---Frequent. 

Lotui  eomieukUus  (Linn.) — Common. 

t  Fida  kirauta  (Koch.) — ^South-west  side  of  island  by  the  shore,  and  in 
cultivated  fields  near  the  Coastguard  Station. 

Vieia  eraeea  (linn.) — ^Banks  by  the  shore  at  Talbot's  Bay. 

V.  upium  (Iiinn.)--Frequent. 

r.  anguaiifolia  (Both.) — ^By  the  shore  south  of  harbour,  &c. ;  east 
coAst  of  Lambay. 

F.  laihyroidea  (Linn.) — ^Under  Tinian  Hill,  above  tiie  sea,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lambay. 
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*V%c%a  iotiva  (LinD.) — In  serenl  placet  amongst  cultiTated  grounds. 
Zathffrut  praUmu  (Linn.) — Scarce ;   abore  the  sea  at  Calico  Baj, 
and  on  dry,  hilly  gronnd  south-east  from  the  castle. 

Prunui  ipinoia  (Linn.) — South-east  from  the  castle,  not  common. 

Spiraa  ulmarta  (Linn.) — ^By  the  sides  of  the  rivulets. 

Agrimonia  ^upatoria  (Linn.V-Very  abundant  in  seyeral  places. 

Alehemitta  arvmiii  (Scop.,  Linn.)~-Common. 

Potentilla  tormmtilla  (Schenk.) — Frequent. 

P.  reptam  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

P,  antenna  (Linn.^ — ^Frequent. 

Fragaria  veica  (Linn.)— Frequent  at  the  south-west  part  of  the 

island. 
D.I..         '  -ri'    /Twr  ^  xrx  ^  These  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  fonu 

B.v,U,caulu(W.A^.)  j     being  vety  abundant 

jRota  9pinoiU9ima  (Linn.) — Common. 
B.  eanina  (Linn.)— -Frequent. 
*Craiagu9  oxyaeantha  (Linn.) — Not  native. 

Ltthx^ciji. 
Lffthrum  talicarta  (Linn.) — By  the  sides  of  streams. 

OwkORLCEJEm 

^niobium  hirsutum  (Linn.)— Near  the  castle  in  two  or  three  places. 

JS.  parvijlorum  (Schreb.) — In  several  places. 

jS*.  paluttre  (Linn.) — ^Raven's  Well,  very  sparingly. 

CaUitnehe  vema  (Linn.)— Trinity  Well,  &c.     Var.  platycarpa  (Scop ; 
Frequent. 

Cbassttlaceje. 

Sed/um  anglieum  (Huds.)— Common. 
S,  acre  (Linn.)— Common. 

SAZmUOACEiB. 

PflfmM*ki|>a/ftf^m(Linn.)— Sparingly  by  the  stream  into  Freshwater 
Bay  about  fifty  yards  from  the  cliffs,  and  at  Baven's  Well. 

U 


Bydrocotffle  wdgarii  (Linn.) — ^By  the  rivulets. 
Ikyngium  maritmum  (linn.) — At  the  harbour. 
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Upturn  graveolen%  (Linn.) — South-west  shores  of  island,  in  plenty  at 

Talbot's  Bay. 
^eloictadtum  nodiflorum  (Koch.) — ^Frequent. 
^^^opodium  podagraria  (Linn.)— Garden-ditch  at  the  castle. 
dhianthe  laehmalii  (Gmel.)— Talbot's  Bay. 
CE.  eroeata  (Linn.)— At  a  well  below  the  cottage  a  little  south  of 

Haven's  Bock ;  on  a  bank  behind  the  cottage  immediately  above 

the  castle ;  and  in  a  deep  ditch  south-east  from  the  castle. 
X^^thuia  eynapium  (Linn.^ — ^Near  the  castle. 
Crithmum  mantmum  (Linn.) — Abundant. 
^ngeUea  iyhesiris  (Linn.)— Near  the  castle  and  elsewhere. 
HeraeUum  BphondyUtm  (Linn.) — ^Very  abundant  on  cliffs  at  Saltpan 

Bay  and  elsewhere. 
Jbrilii  nodosa  (Gaert.) — In  the  same  locality  as  O&rantum  pusillum, 
CharophyUum  iylvestris  (Linn.) — Shady  ground  about  the  castle. 
Conium  maeulatum  (Linn.) — ^By  the  shore  on  the  south-west  side  of 

the  island ;  apparently  native  a  little  north  of  Eaven's  Well  on 

the  hill  side ;  and  near  the  castle. 

ARALIACBiE. 

JTedera  helix  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Capbipoliacsji. 

Satnhucus  nigra  (Linn.) — A  characteristic  plant,  and  the  only  conspi- 
cuous native  shrub  on  Lambay.  Abundant  on  banks  above  Broad 
Bay  and  Saltpan  Bay ;  Enockbane ;  Seal  hole,  &c. 

lAmic&ra  periclymmum  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

BUBIACEJB* 

Galium  taxatHe  (Linn.) — Heath  Hill,  &c. ;  not  common. 
G.  verum  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

O.  aparine  (Linn.) — ^Frequent,  especially  among' shingle  on  the  shore 
on  the  south-west. 
XSherardia  arvmais  (Linn.) — Ctdtivated  field  south  of  castle. 

DiPSACEJS. 

SeaJnoM  iueeiia  (Linn.) — ^Yery  common. 

C0MP0SITJE« 

Carduui  tenuijhnu  (Curt.)— Common. 
C.  lanMolatui  (Linn.) — Frequent. 
C.  pahutrii  (Linn.)— Frequent. 
C.  arvensia  (Curt.)— Frequent. 
Carlina  vulgarii  (Linn.)— Frequent. 
ArMtm  inUrmednm  (Lange.)— Frequent. 
Ceniaurea  nigra  (Linn.) — ^Fn'<iueiit. 
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X  Chrysanthemum  eegetum  (Linn.) — Sparingly  in  the   same  field  as 
Sherardia  arveneie. 

Matricaria  inodora  (Linn.) — Very  abundant. 
^Artemisia  abiinthium  (Linn.) — ^Established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  or  three  cottages.     Much  used  ''for  the  stomach"  by  the 
Irish  peasantry,  and  introduced  from  the  mainland.     This  plant 
is  not  native  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

FUago  germanica  (Linn.) — Sparingly  on  banks  above  the  sea  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  north  side. 

Senecio  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

S,jaeohaa  (linn.) — ^Frequent. 

Inula  erithmoides  (Linn.) — Common  on  most  of  the  coast,  except  the 
northern  side. 

/.  pulicaria  (Linn.) — In  damp  places ;  frequent. 

Bellis  perennis  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Aster  tripolium  (Linn.) — Only  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  island. 

TkusUago  farfara  (Linn.) — ^In  several  places. 

Et^torium  eannabinum  (linn.) — Ctillap  on  the  north,  and  near  the 

seal-hole  on  the  south-east  side. 
\Zapsana  communis  (Linn.) — Cultivated  ground  only. 

JSypoeharis  radieata  (linn.) — Conmion. 

Leontodon  hirtus  (Linn.) — ^By  the  shore  on  the  south  side  and  south- 
west side  of  island. 

Z.  autumnalis  (Linn.) — Common. 

Taraxacum  officinale  (Wigg.) — South  and  west  side  of  island. 

Sonchus  oleraceus  (Linn.)  \  «_        4.     o  •  *: 

o  -.^^  /Tr«i«.«  \  f  Frequent ;  a.  arvensts  grows  in  a  nabre 

o.  asper  (xLoinn.)  }        -i    xr  xi.         j.^       ^    v 

8  arvensis  f  Linn  'i  I       situation  on  the  south- wei*t  shore. 

JEieracium  pilosella  (Linn.) — Common. 

Cahpakulacks. 

Jasione  montana  (Linn.) — ^Eocky  groimd  at  Gillap ;  scarce. 
Campanula  rotundifoHa  (Linn.)--Frequent. 

ESICACEA. 

IHca  einerea  (Linn.V— Common. 

CaUuna  vulgaris  (Salist.) — Common. 
Note. — JEriea  tetralix,  which  is  not  upon  Lambay,  requires  a 
moister  climate  and  a  greater  extent  of  mountainous  countiy  than 
the  above  species;  it  is,  certainly,  more  local  on  the  east  side  of 
Ireland  than  is  generally  supposed.  Its  absence  from  Howth  is 
remarkable,  and  I  have  recently  observed  that  it  is  either  rare  or  quite 
wanting  on  the  Knockmeledown  and  Cummeragh  Mountains  in  the 
County  Waterford.  I  spent  a  day  upon  each  of  these  groups  without 
meeting  with  it.  Again,  along  the  mountainous  coast  of  Waterford, 
from  Tramore  to  Youghal,  where  the  other  n>ecies  are  abundant, 
JS.  tetralix  does  not  occur ;  whereas  in  similar  situations  in  the  north 
or  west  of  Ireland  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  present.  It  is  commoD, 
however,  on  the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  Mountians« 
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Genxianace^. 
ErjfthrtM  emtaurium  (Pers.) — Yar«  pseudo-laUfolta,    Frequent. 

SoLAKACEiE. 

SoJanum  dulcamara  (Linn.) — By  the  rivulet  into  Camoon  Bay. 
jHjfoseyamus  niger  (Linn.y--A  good-sized  patch  near  the  seal-hole  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island. 

SCROPHULAEIACEJS. 

Scrophularia  nodosa  (Linn.) — ^Very  sparingly  in  Thomchase  Valley, 
t  Verontea  hedenfoUa  (Linn). — Ditch-banks  of  the  large  field  north  of 

castle  and  below  coastguard  station. 
tF  «io/'^^Fri     ^        )    ■^^^^'^  ^^®  Coastguard  Station  and  near  the 
iir'^-J  4WT^-^  \     ?       cottages  in  two  or  three  places,  but  ap- 
Xr.  agreOt,  (jAxm.)     j       p„entiy  introduced.  ^  ^ 

*  V,  huxbaumn  (Ten.)--By  a  cottage  east  of  the  castle. 

F.  arvensis  (Linn.V-Common. 

F,  9$rpyUifol%a  (Linn.) — Near  the  castle,  &c. 

F.  offietfudis  (Linn.) — Common. 

V.  ehanuBdryi  (Linn.) — Common. 

V.  anagaU%9  (Linn.) — In  a  deep  ditch  south-east  from  the  castle.    . 

V,  beccabunga  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

EuphraBia  officinalis  (Linn.) — ^Very  scarce,  Eaven's  Bock  only, 
\Bartsia  odontites  (Huds.) — Frequent  about  cultivation. 
XShinanthus  erista-galli  (Linn.) — A  few  plants  on  the  border  of  a  field 
near  the  castle. 

Labiate. 

Mentha  hinuta  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

ThymuB  serpylUim  (Fries.) — Common. 

Nepeta  gleehoma  (Benth.) — Common. 

PrmeUa  vulgaris  (Linn.) — Common. 
jGaleopiis  tetrahit  (Linn.^ — Cultivated  fields. 
lldmium  amplezieaule  (Lum,) — Cultivated  ground  near  the  Coastguard 

Station. 
fZ.  ineieum  (Willd.) — Near  the  Coastguard  Station,  and  by  a  cottage, 

east  from  the  castle. 
^L.  purpureum  (Linn.) — About  the  castle. 

Teuerium  teorodonia  (Linn.) — Common. 

BOBAOINACKS. 

Myosotis  easpitosa  (Schultz.) — ^By  a  rivulet  a  little  south  of  the  castle. 

if.  palustris  (With.) — In  one  deep  ditch  south-east  from  the  castle. 

M,  arvensis  (Hoffm.)— South  and  east  side  of  island. 

if.  eolUna  (Beich.)---yery  abundant  aU  round  the  island,  though  not 
occuring  far  from  the  sea.  A  characteristic  feature  in  the  Lam- 
bay Mora. 
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Myo9otU  vcrneolor  (Reich.) — Frequent. 
Lyeopsii  arvensii  (Linn A— -Chiefly  on  the  south-east  side. 
^Symphytum  officinale  (Linn.)— On  a  ditch-bank  behind  the  herd's 
cottage. 
CynoyloMum  officinale  (Linn.) — South-east  side  of  the  islandj  near  the 
sea. 

F&imrLACBjB. 

Primula  vulgaris  (Huds.)— Common. 

P,  veris  (Linn.) — Near  Trinity  Well,  and  in  a  meadow  near  the  castle 
(Miss  Monks.) 

Anayallis  arvensis  ^Linn.)— About  rabbit  burrows  near  the  coast,  fre- 
quent.    Also  in  cultivated  fields. 

A,  tenella  (Linn.) — About  the  Raven's  Well. 

Glaux  maritima  (Linn.) — South-west  shore,  Camoon  and  Talbofs 
Bay. 

Samolus  valerandi  (Linn.) — Not  unfrequent. 

PLl7HBAGIirAC££. 

Armeria  tnaritima  (Willd.) — Common. 

Statics  occidsntalis  (Lloyd.) — Rocky  coast  south-west  of  Lambaj 
Head.    About  Tayleur  Bay. 

Pkmtayo  nuyor  (Linn.) — ^About  the  castle. 
P.  lanoeolata  (Iann.)--Common. 
P.  maritima  (Linn.)— Common. 
P,  eoronopus  (Linn.) — Common. 

Chxnopodiacea. 

Salsola  kali  (Linn.)— Near  the  harbour. 
Beta  maritima  (Linn.) — ^Abundant  on  tbe  southern  shore. 
}  Chenopodium  alium  (Linn.) — Cultivated  and  waste  ground. 
Atriplex  angustifolia  (Sm.)^ — Talbot's  Bay,  &c. 
A.  deltoidea  (BabA— Talbot's  Bay,  &c. 
A.  hahinytonii  ^Woods.^ — Frequent. 
A,  littoralis  (Linn.) — A  little  south  of  the  castle.     I  did  not  meet 

with  this  plant  during  my  last  visit  to  Lambay,  but  gathered  it 

in  1881. 

Humsx  nemorosus  (Schrad.) — ^Abcut  the  castle. 
Jt.  obiusifolius  (Aust.) — ^Frequent. 
E.  orispus  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 
E.  aeetosa  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 
E,  aoetoseUa  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 
^Polygonum  convolvulus  (Linn.) — Cultivated  fields. 
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Polygcnum  avtctdare  (Linn.) — ^Frequent 

P.  rait  (Bab.) — Near  the  north  of  the  harbour. 

P.  peratearia  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

EtTPHOBBIACEJB. 

IJBuphorbia  helioseopia  (Linn.)— Cultivated  fields  near  the  castle. 
IJS.  pfplui  (Linn.)— Cultivated  fields  near  the  castle. 

TJbticaceae. 

Urtiea  dioiea  (Linn.) — The  nettles  in  Saltpan  Bay  are  ranker  and 
more  venomous  than  any  I  ever  met  with ;  the  effects  of  their 
stings  do  not  pass  off  for  a  couple  of  days. 
X  U,  urem  (Linn.)— In  several  places. 

Amektifer^. 

XSalix  viminalU  (Linn.) — Near  the  castle,  but  probably  introduced. 
\S,  einerea  (Linn.) — Near  the  castle,  perhaps  introduced. 

Aracks. 

Arum  tnaeulatum  (Linn.) — South  and  south-east  sides  near  the  sea. 
Common. 

Lemkace^. 

Lemna  minor  (Linn.) — ^Raven's  Well. 

Naiadacks. 

Zostera  marina  (Linn.) — Low  water  at  spring-tides  a  little  south  of 
the  harbour. 

AlISHACEuS, 

Trigloehtn  pdlustre  (Linn.) — Sparingly  at  Bishop's  Bay. 
T,  maritimum  (Linn.) — Sparingly  at  Bishop's  Bay. 

Obchidacrx. 

Orchis  latifoUa  (Linn.) — ^One  plant  at  Eaven's  Well,  where  it  was 
detected  by  Mr.  Barrington ;  but  Miss  Monks  assured  me  it  was 
usually  plentiful  there. 

Iridaceje. 

]Iris  faetidistima  (Linn.) — Banks  above  Saltpan  Bay  in  three  places, 

and  at  the  shore  level.     See  introduction. 
firM  pieudacarui  (Linn.) — Bishop's  Bay  on  the  southern  side.     I 

have  appended  the  mark  of  suspicion  in  deference  to  the  opinion 

of  Mr.  Moore. 

LlLIACE^. 

Sdlla  vema  (Huds.) — Abundant  on  dry  grassy  banks  on  the  westward 
'  side  of  the  island  and  elsewhere. 
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SeiUa  nutans  (Sm.) — Very  abundant  on  Lambay,  and  lending  a  colour 
to  tbe  slopes  in  the  spring.  The  white  variety  of  the  bloebdl 
occurs  rarely. 

Luzula  eampestris  (W.  C.) — Frequent. 

Juneus  maritimus  (Sm.) — South-west  side,  at  Camoon  Bay  and  Talbot's 

Bay. 
J,  eonglomeratm  (Linn.) — East  side  of  Lambay. 
/.  glaueuB  (Sibth.) — By  the  rivulet  into  Freshwater  Bay,  and  on  tlie 

south-eaat  side. 
J,  aeutiflarui  (Ehrh.) — ^Frequent. 
J,  lamproearpui  (Ehrh.) — At  Scotch  Point. 
J.  sup%nu9  (Moench.) — About  the  castle. 
J,  Imfanius  (Linn.)--Frequent. 
J.  gerardi  (Loi8.)--{«A  compressuif  Jacq.  var.)    Camoon  Bay. 

CtP£RACIL£. 

Sehanus  nigricam  (Linn.) — ^Talbot's  Bay  and  Camoon  Bay. 
Bfysmui  rufu%  (Link.) — Camoon  Bay ;  first  observed  by  Mr.  Barrington. 
Seirpus  savii  (S.  &  M.) — Baven's  Well;  stream  into  Freshwater  Bay; 

south-west  side  of  island. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium  (Roth.) — Raven's  Well. 
Car  ex  diiticha  (Huds.) — By  Freshwater  Bay  brook,  and  in  several 

marshes  at  the  west  side. 
C,  arenaria  (Linn.) — Camoon  Bay  and  Bishop's  Bay. 
C.  vulpina  (Linn.)— Bishop's  Bay. 
C.  vulgaris  (Fries.)— Pilot's  Hill. 
C.  glauea  (Scop.)--In  several  places. 
C  prtBcox  (Jacq.)— Frequent,  chiefly  by  the  coast. 
Cpanieea  (Linn.) — Marshy  ground  cast  of  Enockbane. 
C.  distans  (Linn.) — Common  on  the  south  and  west  shores. 
C,  extensa  (Good.) — Camoon  Bay,  and  elsewhere  on  the  south-west 

ahore. 
Cfla^a  (Linn.) — ^By  the  stream  into  Freshwater  Bay. 
C.  hirta  (Linn.) — Raven's  Well,  and  in  several  places  near  the  cartle. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  (Linn.) — Common. 

Digraphis  arundinacea  (Trin.)-— Sparingly  by  a  heavy  ditch  south- 
east from  the  harbour. 
\Ahpecuruspraterms  (Linn.)  |  j,.  ^^   ^     ^        ^ 
\Phleum  pratmse  {Ijmu,)        )  v«,»*^, 

Agrostis  vulgaris  (With.) — Frequent. 

A,  alba  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

A,  canina  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Airaflexuosa  (Linn.) — Frequent. 
f-4.  ccespitosa  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

A,  caryophylka  (Linn.) — Frequent. 
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Aira  prsBcox  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

Arrhenatherum  avenaeeum  (Beauv.) — Common. 

Holeu9  mollis  (Linn.) — ^Northern  coast,  in  two  or  three  places. 

JE[.  lanatus  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Triodia  deeumhsns  (Beany.) — TTilly  ground  behind  the  castle. 

Molinia  candea  (Moench.) — Scarce,  a  little  east  from  the  castle. 

Glyceria  fluitans  (Brown.) — ^By  the  stream  into  Freshwater  Bay. 

Sclerochloa  mariUma  (Lindl.) — ^Frequent. 

8,  rigida  (Link.) — ^Walls  of  castle,  farm-yard,  and  pier-wall. 

Poa  annua  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

P.  praUnsis  (Linn.) — In  several  places. 

P.  trivudts  (Linn.) — Near  the  castle. 

Brtza  media  (Linn.) — ^A  little  west  of  the  harbour. 

Cynosurus  eristatus  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Dactylis  ghmerata  (Linn.)— Frequent. 

Festwa  sciuroides  (Eoth.)--'Walls  by  the  castle ;  shore  between  chapel 

and  Coastgua^  Station. 
F.  ovina  (Linn.),  et  F,  duriusctda  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 
F.  elatior  (Linn.) — South-west  side  at  Camoon  Bay. 
Bromus  mollis  (Linn.) — ^Common. 
Brachypodium  syhaticum  (E.  &  S.) — Frequent  along  the  southern 

cliffs. 
Triticum  repens  (Linn.) — Camoon  Bay. 
T.juneoum  (Linn.) — ^Near  the  harbour. 
Lolium  psrenne  (lAnn.) — ^Frequent. 
Nardus  strieta  (Linn.) — ^Frequent. 

FiLICES. 

PUris  aquiUna  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Asplenium  marinum  (Linn.) — New  House ;  Tayleur  Bay ;  Saltpan  Bay. 

A,  adiantum  nigrum  (L.) — Eocky  places  about  the  castle ;  CaHco  Bay ; 
Lambay  Head. 

Athyrium  JUiX'fasmina  (Bemh.) — ^Near  Eaven's  Well;  north  side  of 
Knockbane. 

Seolcpendrium  vulgar e  (Sm.) — Calico  Bay  and  Saltpan  Bay. 

Aspidium  angulare  (Willd.) — Grassy  cMs  above  Calico  Bay;  rocky 
places  above  the  castle. 

LasirmafiUx-mas  (Presl.) — North  side  of  island  at  Enockbane,  &c. 

Z.  dihUa  (Fresl.)— Sparingly  by  the  sea  in  Saltpan  Bay. 

Polypodium  vulgare  (Linn.)— Common  on  the  north  side ;  the  variety 
semi^laeerum  occurs  at  Calico  Bay.  This  is  the  form  that  is  usually 
called  P,  eambrieum  in  Ireland,  from  which  it  differs  in  bearing 
copious  fructification  and  in  other  respects.  I  mention  this  to 
correct  the  statement  made  in  the  "Catalogue  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  Plants,"  that  P.  eambrieum  occurs  in  the  Dargle.  The 
Dargle  fern  is  P,  semi-laeerum,  and  I  doubt  if  true  P.  eambrieum 
has  ever  been  gathered  in  Ireland.  My  brother,  Mr.  G.  V.  Hart, 
who  has  long  cultivated  the  Irish  ferns,  has  never  met  with  it. 
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Ophioglossum  vulgatum  (Linn.) — ^Eemarkably  abundant  on  the  noithern 
slope  of  Pilot's  HiU. 

Eqxtisetagrs. 
Eguisetum  arvense  (Linn.) — ^Ditch-banks  east  of  the  castle. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  comparison  between  the  floras  of  an 
island  upon  the  east  and  one  upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  would  be 
of  interest.  Keliable  means  for  such  a  comparison  are  available  in 
Mr.  More's  ''Report  on  the  Flora  of  Inish-Bofin,  Co.  Galway,"*an 
island  which  lies  almost  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  upon  the  west  of 
Ireland  as  Lambay  does  upon  the  east.  These  islands  are  both  deroid 
of  limestone,  and  there  is  no  geological  dissimilarity  which  would 
entail  any  important  difPerence  in  their  floras.  Their  coast  lines  are 
alike  in  character,  and  their  diflerence  in  eleyation  is  trifling,  Lambay 
being  about  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  Inish-Bofln.  Inish-Bofln  has, 
however,  about  four  times  the  area  of  Lambay,  and  the  western  island 
has  also  a  great  superiority  in  possessing  ''  four  small  lakes  and  a  few 
pools  with  a  considerable  extent  of  moist  and  boggy  ground  producing 
a  fair  proportion  of  water  plants,  sedges,  rushes,"  &c.  Lambay  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  neither  lake  nor  turf -bog,  and  very  little  ground  suitable 
for  any  of  the  marsh  or  aquatic  species.  The  contrast  which  I  pro- 
pose to  draw  has  for  its  object  the  illustration  of  the  diflerences  arising 
from  the  climates  of  the  two  coasts,  and  geographical  distribution. 
Probably  these  influences  alone  are  the  causes  why  many  of  the  Lam- 
bay plants  do  not  or  could  not  exist  upon  Inish-Bofln.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  the  Inish-Bofln  plants  which  do  not  occur  upon  Lambay 
are  absent,  in  all  likelihood,  simply  from  surface  conditions  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  water. 

Prominent  amongst  them  are : — 

Ranunculus  heterophgllus,  et  vars.,  PotamogeUm  pusiUus, 

Drosera  rotundifoliat  P,  natans. 

Myriophyllum  altemijhrum,  P,  polygonifolius, 

Galium  palustre,  Phragmites  communis, 

Montia  fontana,  JEleocharis  paHustris, 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Carex  ampullaeea, 

Polygonum  amphibium,  Rquisetum  limosum, 
Narthecium  ossifragum, 

These  are  all  found — ^for  instance,  upon  the  adjacent  promontory  of 
Howth,  and  are  unimportant  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view. 
They  will  be  omitted  in  my  comparative  list  as  being  merely  acciden- 
tal absentees. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  will  venture  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
comparison  which  Mr.  More  institutes  in  the  above-mentioned  ''Be- 
port "  between  the  flora  of  Inish-Bofln  and  that  of  the  Isles  of  Aran, 
Galway  Bay ;  taking  his  data  for  the  latter  from  a  list  published  by 
me  in  1875 — a  yst  which  is  confessedly  incomplete.   In  that  publication 
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I  laid  particular  stress  upon  *'  the  abBence  of  turfy  bogs  and  scarcity 
of  damp  ground  which  entails  a  great  want  of  marsh  and  heath  plants, 
sedges,  and  rushes,"  &c.  The  result  of  this  is  that  Mr.  More  can 
enumerate  ninety-two  plants  upon  Bofin  which  do  not  occur  upon 
Aran,  against  161  Aran  plants  which  are  absent  from  Bofin.  Of  these, 
the  majority  are,  in  all  probability,  absent  from  Aran  in  consequence  of 
this  accidental  want  of  marshy  ground  and  in  no  respect  from  climate, 
geological  structure,  or  geographical  situation.  The  omission  of  this 
consideration  renders  the  contrast  between  the  two  floras  less  strikingly 
in  favour  of  the  Aran  limestone  flora  than  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
by  attaching  weight  to  the  absence  of  unimportant  plants. 

Mr.  More  enumerates  303  varieties,  or,  say  295  species,  as  found 
upon  Inish-Bofin.  My  Lambay  list  contains  291  species.  Deducting 
from  each  of  these  totals  those,  plants  which  are  probably  introduced, 
there  remain  252  native  species  for  Bofin,  258  for  Lambay.  Consi- 
dering the  superior  size  of  Liish-Bofin  and  its  much  more  diversified 
surface-conditions,  the  majority  in  favour  of  Lambay  illustrates  well 
the  richer  flora  of  the  east  of  Ireland.  A  few  plants,  such  as  Sisym- 
hrium  officinale,  Capsella  hursa-^astanSf  Galium  aparine,  and  three 
species  of  trefoil  are,  I  believe,  native  on  Lambay,  though  most  likely 
only  colonists  in  the  far  west  of  Lreland. 

In  the  following  comparative  lists  several  commoner  aquatic  species 
ah^ady  mentioned  are  omitted  from  the  Bofin  plants,  as  not  tending 
to  illustrate  the  essential  difierences  between  the  two  floras : — 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW   OF   FLORAS   OF   INISH-BOFOT 

AKD  LAMBAY, 

Including  only  PlanU  probably  native. 
Lambay  Plants  not  on  InUh-Bofln.  |  InUh-Bofln  Plants  not  on  Lambay. 

RAin717CULAC£2. 


BanuneuUu  ficaria. 
Caltha  palustris. 


NTMFHJBACEiB. 

I  Nuphar  luieutn, 

Cbucifeils. 


Sisymbrium  officinale. 
ArMe  thaUana. 
Draha  vema. 


Viola  hirta. 
V.  tricolor. 


CiSTACKS. 

I  Helianthemum  guttatum. 

VlOLACE-E. 

Viola  paluatris. 
V.  canifia. 
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POLTGALACEJS. 

Polygaia  vulyaru,  typ.  | 

EULTINAC&S. 

I  £latine  hsxandra, 

Cartophtllacejs. 

Lyehn%9  diuma,  Speryularia  salina. 

CeroiUum  arvense, 

SteUaria  media, 

S.  yraminea. 

8,  uUginoea, 

JBonek&nya  peplaides. 

Sayina  maritima. 

LiNACEJB. 

I  Sadiola  miUeyrana. 

Htpkbicace^. 


JSyperieum  androiomum, 
JET.  elodee. 


GsBAinACEiB. 


Geranium  eanyuineum. 
O.  puiiUum. 
O,  dieeeetum. 
Erodium  maritimimn. 


IVifolium  repent, 
T,  pratenee, 
T.  minui, 
f  Vieia  hirsuta. 
V.  lathyroidet. 


Frayaria  vesea, 
AlchemiUa  arveneie, 
Ayrimenia  eupatoriwn. 


S^ilohium  hirsuium. 


Leotthinosje. 

Mr.  More  considers  these  thite 
clovers  as  probably  introdnced  on 
Inish-Bofin. 


RoSACSiB. 


Comarum  palueire. 


Onagbacejb. 

Epilobium  mentanum. 
E,  teirayonum, 

Ltthbacels. 

I  Peplii  poriula. 
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SAZIFRAGACSiB. 


Pamatata  palustris. 


Sambucui  nigra. 


Saxifraga  umbroia. 


Capbipoliacils. 


I 


UsfBELLIFERiB. 


Eryngium  maritimum, 
Apium  yraveolens. 
Meloseiadium  nodiflorum. 
(Enanthe  lachmalit. 
(E,  eroeata. 
Torilii  nodosa. 
ChcBrophyllum  syheitra, 
Conium  nuteulatum. 


Daucus  earota, 
Helo9C%ad%um  inundatum. 


ErBIACEJS. 


Galium  aparxn$. 


GOICFOSITJE. 


Carduui  tmuifiorus. 
Carlina  vulgaris, 
Filtfgo  germanica. 
Inula  erithmoides. 
Eupatorium  eannahinum. 


f  Centaurea  seahiosa. 
Qnaphalium  uliginoium, 
Smeeio  sylvaticus. 
Achillea  piarmiea. 
A.  millefolium. 


Caxpaihtlac&s. 

Lobelia  dorimanna. 


Ericag&s. 

I         Eriea  tetralix, 

GSNTIAKACSJS. 

I  Oentiana  eampestrie. 

CONTOLYDXACKS. 

I  Convolvulus  septum, 

SoLANACKJt. 

Solanum  duleaniara. 
Hyoseyamus  niger. 
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SCBOPHULABI  kCXM. 

RhinanthuB  erista-gM. 
Pedicularis  paltutrii. 
P.  syhaiica. 


Scrophularia  nodosa. 
f  Veronica  hederijolia. 


Labiatjb. 


Nepda  ghchoma* 
\Lamium  incisum. 
f  Z.  purpurtum. 


Myosotis  palustris. 
M,  eollina. 
M.  versicolor, 
Lycopsis  arvensis. 
Cynoylossum  officinale. 


Scrcphtdaria  aptattea. 


Stachys  palustris. 
Scutellaria  minor. 


BOBAGINAC&B. 


Primula  veris. 
AnayaUis  arvensis. 


Staiiee  occidentaUs, 


LSNTIBULABINEf. 

I         Pinyuieula  vulgaris, 

Pkihtlacs^. 

Centuneulus  minimm, 

FLITlIBAQIKACJLfi. 

1 

PLAKTAGnrAC&B. 

I         LitoreUa  laeustris. 

CHBVOPOBIACBiB. 


£eta  maritima. 
Atriplex  liitoralis. 


Jtumex  nemorosus. 
Polygonum  raii. 


POLTOOKACSJS. 

Polygonum  hydropiper. 

EXPSTBACEJE. 

I  Empetrum  nigrum. 

Gallixbichacs£. 

I  CaUiiriehe  hamulata. 
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TjRTIOAOliB. 

Uirtica  dioica.  \ 


fSalix  etnerea. 


AmEirriFERJE. 

Poptdui  tremula, 
Salix  aurita. 
8,  repens, 
Myriea  gale. 

LiLIAC&S. 


Scilla  vema. 
Scilla  nutaru. 


Orehii  hUifolia, 


Iris  fcdidinifM. 


CoNIYEBiB. 

I         JuniperuB  nana. 

Obchidacejs. 

I  OrehU  maoulata. 

IsiDACEJS. 

I 


AxiSKACKiB. 

Driffhehin  marUimnm.  \ 


Arum  maculatum. 


Naiadacejb« 

I         PotamogeUm  peettnatui. 

Aboidrb* 

I 

Ttphacra. 

I  Sparganium  affine. 


RKSTIACSiB. 


Jui7CACKfi« 


Luavia  eampestrii. 
Juncus  maritimui, 
«/.  glaueus. 


Erioeaulon  septangulare. 


Lunula  multiflora. 
Juncus  squarrosus. 
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Ctpkracka. 


BIynMU  rufitt, 
Car^x  iUtieha. 
C,  vuUorU, 
C,  pu^na, 
a  hirta. 


Seirpui  fluitam. 
Rhynchoipcra  aXba. 
EUocharu  muUicauUi. 
Carex  ptdiearis. 
a  9UUulata. 
C.  hinervU, 


GbujomLS. 


Diyraphii  orundinaeea. 
^Akpeeurut  praUmii. 
\A%ra  eoipitoM, 

JRolcui  mollis. 

Selsroehloa  riyida, 

Brina  media. 

Fsstuca  seiuroidsB. 

Tritimmjuneewn. 


Scolopendrium  vulyare. 
Aspidium  anyulars. 
Ophioylosswn  vulyatum. 


Fiamma  arenaria. 
Calamayrostis  epiysJM. 
KaUria  cristati. 
Selsroehloa  loliacea, 
Fsstuea  pratsnsis. 


Fixrczs. 


AipUnium  ruta-muraris. 
BUehnum  horeaU. 
Zaitroea  tsmula. 
Osmunda  regalis. 


Ltcofodiacxjb. 

Isostss  sehinospora. 


Thnt  Lambaj  contains  ninety-one,  and  iDish-Bofin  sixty-four  clia- 
racteristic  peculiar  plants.  In  order  to  understand  more  thorougblj 
the  different  natures  of  the  two  floras,  I  will  arrange  them  accordmg 
to  Mr.  Watson's  types.  The  Lambay  flora  will  be  found  to  contain 
forty-nine  species  of  the  British  or  commonest  type  not  occurrisg  upon 
Bofin,  as  against  flfty-flve  British  type  plants  on  Bofln  not  occurring 
upon  Lambay.  And  this  is  what  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  larger 
island  containing  the  greater  variety  of  common  species.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  aixty-flve  *  British  type '  species  common  to 
both  islands. 

The  undermentioned  species  peculiar  to  either  island  belong  to 
Watson's  English  type,  or  are  "  inclining  to  "  his  English  type  :— 


Lambay. 

Sisymbrium  thalianum. 
Viola  hirta. 
Cerastium  arvense. 
Oeranium  sanguineum. 


BOFIN. 

Nuphar  lutea. 
Elatine  hexandnu 
Hypericum  androssmnm. 
H.  elodes. 
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LA.MBAT.  Bornr. 

Oeranmm  pnBillum.  fCentanrea  scabiosa. 

Trifolium  striatum.  Gnaphalium  uliginoBum. 

T.  arvense.  Convolvulus  sepium. 

T.  minus.  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

Agrimonia  eupatorium.  Scutellaria  minor. 

Epilobium  hirsutnm.  Gentunculus  minimus. 

Sambucus  nigra.  *       Calamagrostis  epigejos. 

Apium  graveolens.  Sclerochloa  loliacea. 

Helosciadium  nodiflorum. 

CEnanthe  crocata. 

(£.  lachenalii. 

Torilis  nodosa. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Carlina  vulgaris. 

Carduus  tenuiflorus. 

Solanum  dulcamara. 

Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Cynoglossum  officinale. 

MjoBotis  palustris. 

Primula  veris. 

Anagallis  arvensis. 

Beta  maritima. 

Iris  foetidissima. 

Juncus  glaucus. 

J.  maritimus. 

Arum  maculatum. 

Carex  disticha. 

C.  hirta. 

Bclerochloa  rigida. 

Briza  media. 

Aspidium  angulare. 

There  are,  besides,  three  English,  or  inclining  to  English  type 
species  common  to  both,  viz. : — Vicia  aufftutifolta,  Zy thrum  salicarta, 
Samolus  valerandi.  These  columns  show  well  the  decrease  in  numbers 
of  this  type  on  the  western  coast — 15  to  38,  or  as  1  to  2^. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Atlantic  type ;  its  members  stand  as 
follows : — 

Lahbat.  Bofin. 

Erodium  maritimum.  Lastrsea  cemula. 

Inula  crithmoides. 
Statice  occidentalis. 
Scilla  vema. 
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And  fire  species  common  to  both  islands,  Tiz. : — 

Lepigonnm  nipicola. 
Bedum  anglicum. 
Crithmnm  maritimam. 
ScirpuB  savii. 
Asplenium  marinnm. 

This  is  rather  surprising;  but  it  will  be  fonnd  that  Wateon'? 
Atlantic  or  western  type  is  anomaionslj  so-called  in  Ireland,  being  at 
least  as  well  represented  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  western  coast,  to 
that  the  insular  floras  reveal  a  somewhat  unexpected  truth.  There 
are,  however,  two  highly  interesting  plants  upon  Inish-Bofin  whidt 
do  not  fall  under  any  of  Watson's  types,  HeliaHthemum  yutUdum  and 
Saxifraga  umbro%a.  These  and  others  of  the  so-called  Hibernian  type 
which  do  not  occur  in  Great  Britain  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremest 
group  of  the  Atlantic  type  in  the  British  Islands. 

With  Highland  and  northern  plants  Lambay  is  sparingly  supplied, 
two  species  of  the  latter  alone  bemg  met  with,  while  nine  occur  upoa 
Bolftn. 

Laxbat.  Bonir. 

Pamassia  palustris.  Comamm  palustre. 

Blysmus  rufus.  Lobelia  dortmanna. 

Gentiana  campestris. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

Empetrum  nigrum. 

Juniperus  nana. 
^  Eriocaulon  septangulare. 

Sparganium  affine. 

Isoetes  echinospora. 

This,  again,  exemplifies  the  condition  of  things  upon  the  mainksd, 
both  these  types  being  much  better  represented  and  descending  lover 
upon  the  west  than  upon  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  damper  and  more  equal  climate.  Most  of  the  remaining  species 
peculiar  to  Bofin  are  more  universally  prevalent  in  the  west  than  in 
the  east  of  Ireland,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned : — 

BoFnr. 

Yiola  palustris. 
Achillea  ptarmica. 
Erica  tetralix. 
Myrica  gale. 
Litorella  lacustris. 
Callitriche  hamulata. 
Bhynchospora  alba. 
Eleocharis  multicaulis. 
Osmunda  regalis. 
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Postscript. — Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  More  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  a  paragraph  in  Dalton's  **  History  of  Ireland,"  where 
some  Ltimbay  plants  are  enumerated.  Amongst  these  are  a  few  which 
I  did  not  meet  with,  and  which  are  probably  erroneously  included. 
The  records  are  taken  from  the  ''Irish  Flora,"  to  which  they  were,  I 
believe,  contributed  by  Mr.  White  of  Glasnevin.     The  species  are : — 

J'rifoUum  maritimum.     Probably  was  T.  striatum. 

2\  seahrum,     I  searched  for  this  plant  carefully  without  success. 

Zhroura  rotundifoha,  \ 

Montia  fontana,  >      Perhaps  lost  through  drainage. 

Senecio  aquatietu,  ) 

CEnanihs  peueedanifolia.    Perhaps  (E.  laehenaliif  which  is,  however, 

also  mentioned ;  and 
Samiucfu  sbulw,  which  is  not  there  now. 
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XCI. — ^Repobi  on  the  Floea  op  the  Mottntaiks  of  Mato  im)  Galwat. 

By  H.  C.  Haet,  B.  A. 

[Bead,  January  22,  1883.] 

Having  received  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy'f or  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  my  examination  of  the  Botany  of  the  Irish  mountains 
in  1882,  I  resolved  to  devote  my  exertions  to  those  situate  in  Mayo 
and  Gal  way.  In  a  little  less  than  a  month,  during  two  visits  in  June 
and  July,  I  traversed  all  the  mountains  of  important  height — ahont 
2000  feet  and  upwards.  Some  were  so  utterly  barren  that  a  single 
visit  sufficed.  I  have,  however,  taken  each  chain  separately  in  my 
report  and  dealt  with  its  peculiarities,  and  will,  therefore,  merely 
enumerate  them  here,  starting  at  the  north-east.  The  figures  are 
the  height  in  feet,  from  the  Ordnance  Map. 

In  Mayo : — 

Nephin,  2646. 

Knockaffertagh,  1695 ;  Birreencorragh,  2295 ;  and  Buckoogh,  1935. 

Laghtdauhybaun,  2369;  Cordieve,  1785;  Kephinbeg,  2065;  Glena- 

morig,  2067 ;  and  others  of  the  range. 
Curraun  AchQl,  1784  and  1715. 
Achill,  2204  and  2192. 
Groaghpatrick,  2510. 
Mweelrea  group;  Delphi  Mt.  2504  and  2474;  Ben  Gorm  and  Ben 

Cregan,  2383  and  2283 ;  and  Mweelrea,  2688  and  2610. 

In  Mayo  and  Galway : — 

Slieve  Partry  or  Maamtrasna  group;  Devilsmother,  2131;  Maam- 
trasna  (Fommamore),  2239  and  2209. 

In  Galway : — 

Maamturk  range;  Leckavrea,  2012;  Corcogemore,  2045;  Maumeen, 
2076,  &c. ;  Letterbrickaun,  2195;  Maamturkmore,  2300;  and 
others  of  the  chain. 

Benchoona,  1975. 

Bennabeola  or  Twelve  Bens ;  Benbaun,  2395;  Ben  Lottery,  1904;  Muc- 
kanaght,  2153,  &c. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  botany  of  each  of  these  groups  will  be  given, 
and  finally  a  general  view  of  the  vertical  range  of  plants  throughout 
the  Mayo  and  Galway  mountains.  As  heretofore,  I  refrain  from  com- 
paring these  results  with  those  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  until 
the  whole  be  completed. 
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A  few  general  features  may  first  be  noticed.  Cultivation  is  rarely 
seen  on  the  mountains  at  any  considerable  elevation.  The  highest 
seen  was  on  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  Birreencorragh,  north  of 
Newport,  at  400  feet.  Cultivated  fields,  grain,  or  tillage,  scarcely 
extend  above  200  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  higher  mountains. 
Rye  is  a  favourite  crop  in  the  west  of  Mayo.  Potatoes  depend  mainly 
on  a  dry  season  during  the  fil^t  part  of  July :  upon  this  the  pea- 
santry stake  the  success  of  their  crop.  There  is  little  flax  grown 
compared  with  Donegal,  and  wheat  is  rarely  seen.  The  climate  is 
milder  than  that  of  the  east  side  of  Ireland,  and  very  much  wetter. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  if  reliable  records  were  taken,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delphi,  at  the  base  of  Mweelrea  and  the  upper  part 
of  Eallary  Fiord,  would  stand  somewhere  about  the  top  of  the  list  of 
rainfalls  in  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this  mildness,  especially 
in  winter,  and  the  shelter  from  the  severity  of  easterly  winds,  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  west  have  a  far  richer  flora  than  those  on 
the  eastern  side.  On  the  other  hand,  several  ranges  in  Gblway  are 
unusually  barren  from  their  geological  nature.  The  absence  of  ''  moun- 
tain limestone  "  is  prejudicial ;  and  the  prevalence  of  quartzite  banishes 
many  plants  from  large  areas.  On  this  rock,  and  the  scanty  soil  it 
furnishes,  only  a  few  plants  care  to  live.  Of  the  mountain  species, 
which  sometimes  appear  quite  at  home  on  quartzite,  the  foUowing 
may  be  mentioned  : — 


Silene  maritima. 
Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
S.  stellaris.  ' 

Antennaria  dioica. 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 


Armeria  maritima. 
Salix  herbacea. 
Juniperus  nana. 
Carex  rigida. 
Lycopodium  selago. 
L.  alpinum 


The  other  alpine  species  must  be  sought  for  off  the  quartzite,  and 
where  this  rock  is  flanked  by  schists,  &c.,  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the 
alpine  plants  is,  where  they  occur,  rigorously  defined. 

None  of  the  above  are  confined  to  &e  quartzite ;  they  grow  as  freely 
on  sandstone,  granite,  or  other  siliceous  rocks,  and  some  of  them  on  all 
sorts  of  rock ;  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  almost  its  only  alpine  or 
sub- alpine  inhabitants.  As  a  rule,  these  mountains  present  wide  sur- 
faces devoid  of  all  vegetation,  the  different  species  of  heather  appear- 
ing only  in  patches. 

Under  Croaghpatrick  and  The  Twelve  Bens  will  be  found  de- 
scribed my  most  interesting  discoveries ;  a  separate  list  of  these  will 
presently  be  given.  New  localities  were  found  for  all  the  alpine 
species  recorded  from  the  mountains  of  Mayo  and  Galway  (District  8 
of  the  ''  Cybele  Hibemica"),  and  several  more  were  added  to  the  list. 
These  plants  descend  to  an  unexpectedly  low  level,  especially  in  Gal- 
way.   There  is  little  use  in  comparing  these  two  counties,  since  the 
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mountaind  are  almost  continuoua.  The  real  difference  lies  north  and 
south  of  Clew  Bay.  South  of  this  bay,  which  is  continuous  with  low 
levels  inland,  alpine  species  are  more  numerous  and  descend  lower, 
and  this  is  still  further  the  case  south  of  the  Killary  in  the  Connemara 
district.  In  one  sense  this  is  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difEereuce, 
since  the  most  universal  species,  8dUx  kerhoMa  and  Cmrem  rigida,  are 
scarcer  in  quantity  southwards :  the*  variety  of  kinds  is,  however, 
greater  and  wider-spread.  Cm'$x  rigida  descends  to  an  unusually  low 
level  at  Nephin  Beg — ^the  lowest,  I  think,  recorded.  Aira  em^piiou, 
var.  olpina^  was  only  met  with  on  the  Mayo  mountains,  or  on  the 
bordering  chain. 

Of  those  more  thoroughly  alpine  plants  which  never  descend  t« 
sea  level  in  these  mountains  (or  elsewhere  in  Ireland),  only  three  are 
ever  met  with  on  the  exposed  summits  or  outer  ridges ;  these  are : 
8aliz  herhac&a,  Car$x  rigida,  and  Lgcopodium  alpinum.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  ground  contours  downwards  towards  any  part  of  the 
horizon,  except  north  or  north-east,  these  disappear.  On  the  northern 
faces  of  cliffs  these  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  a  hi^er  zone  than  the  other 
alpine  plants,  especially  Lgeopodium  alpinum,  which  rarely  leaves  the 
flatter  summits  and  shoulders.  Of  those  which  do  not  descend  to,  or 
nearly  to,  sea  level,  Suxifraga  oppoHtifolia  has  the  lowest  range.  Croagh- 
patrick,  Maumeen,  Ben  Lettery,  and  Muckanaght,  best  illustnte  the 
alpine  flora  of  the  Mayo  and  Galway  mountains. 

On  Muckanaght,  in  The  Twelve  Bens,  I  found  a  Saxifrage  which 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  indistinguishable  from  8,  coipiUuM  (JAlh.) 
Mr.  Baker,  who  has  kindly  examined  it,  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  con- 
firmed my  opinion.  I  have  compared  specimens  with  some  brought 
home  from  Greenland  in  1876,  and  except  for  a  more  stunted  habit  in 
the  northern  plants,  there  appeared  no  difference. 

8,  easpitosa  (Linn.)  has  rested  hitherto  as  an  Irish  plant  upon 
the  evidence  of  an  imperfect  specimen  from  Brandon,  gathered  in 
1829.'  No  form  of  S.  hypnoidii  has  been  previously  discovered  in 
the  Mayo  or  Galway  mountains.  Some  plants  at  the  lower  part 
of  its  range  on  Muckanaght  approach  so  closely  to  8,  platyp^Uk, 
especially  to  the  form  on  the  Galtee  mountams,  that  my  belief 
was  confirmed  that  these  forms  are  inseparable  to  a  degree  wortliv 
of  specific  rank.  Higher  up  on  the  clifls  the  Muckanaght  Saxi- 
frage is  fairly  typical  8.  eoipitoia.  Any  stunted  flowering  stems 
of  8,  affin%9  or  8,  hirta  which  I  have  met  with  elsewhere  in  Irelsnd 
have  several  leaves  on  the  stem.  The  Connemara  plant  has  only 
one,  or  in  rare  instances,  two.  This  is  an  important  character,  and 
also  separates  and  is  distinctive  of  the  larger  and  somewhat  strag- 
gling plant  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  from  8.  platypetala.  The 
flowers  in  the  Connemara  plant  are  fewer,  usually  one  to  three,  and 
even  in  the  larger  forms  nearly  sessile;  in  8,  platypeiala  they  are 
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pedioelled  to  half  an  inch  or  more.  The  leaves  and  sepalB  are  much 
blunter  than  in  any  other  Irish  Saxifrages  of  the  race,  and  the  ovaries 
more  distinctly  semi-inclnded  in  the  calyx,  which  points  to  another 
character  in  tiie  sepals  being  shorter :  these  latter  are  studded  with 
gland-tipped  hairs.  The  petals  are  also  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
sepals.  The  Connemara  plant  has  not  the  weak  trailing  shoots  of 
most  of  the  8,  hypnaides  forms,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  more  dis- 
tinct than  any  of  them ;  widely  so  from  the  extreme  plant  S,  iponheu 
mica,  which  mainly  differs  from  S.  hypnoidei  in  the  absence  of  bulbs 
in  the  leaf  axils. 

In  my  Beport  on  the  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  I  have  noticed  the 
distribution  of  this  race  of  plants  upon  some  of  the  Kerry  mountains, 
and  on  the  Gkdtees  in  Tipperary.  I  have  this  year  visited  Ben  Evenagh 
in  Derry,  and  the  Cummeragh  and  Knockmcaldown  mountains  in 
Waterford.  8.  ifonheimica  (Gm.)  is  the  plant  which  grows  on  these, 
its  typical  form  occurring  on  the  Derry  basalt. 

With  regard  to  the  Hieracia,  to  which  I  also  paid  particular  atten- 
tion, the  following  forms  were  gathered : — 

Hieracium  anglicum  (Fr.)       )         H.  vulgatum  (Fr.)      i 
H.  iricum  (Fr.)  )  H.  gothicum  (Fr.)       I 

JST.  anglieum  occurs  frequently  on  the  mountains  as  an  alpine  plant, 
and  rarely  at  low  levels  in  exposed  rocky  places.  H,  irieum,  in  its 
large,  much-branched,  very  leafy  form,  is  a  plant  of  the  glens  and 
intermediate  stations,  never  occurring  in  alpine  situations.  It  passes 
into  ^.  anglieum  in  intermediate  stations,  as  above  Doo  Lough,  oppo« 
site  Delphi,  and  on  Benchoona,  in  a  series  of  doubtful  plants ;  and 
having  gathered  a  number  of  specimens  throughout  the  two  counties, 
I  feel  convinced  that  JET.  irumm  is  merely  a  luxuriant  lowland  form  of 
jGT.  anglicum.  Typical  H.  irioum  is  rare  in  Ireland ;  it  occurs  in  Gal- 
way  at  Kylemore  and  Benchoona.  The  Ghdtee  form  of  JJ.  anglieum, 
as  well  as  that  gathered  on  the  Beeks,  is  intermediate,  while  the  com- 
monest hawkweed  in  mountainous  districts  of  Donegal  is  typical  H. 
anglicum. 

IT,  vulgatum  is  scarce,  and  I  only  met  with  it  on  Muckanaght, 
where  it  passes  insensibly  into  jfiT.  gothicum,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
alpine  form;  it  does  not,  however,  occur  with  the  alpine  species. 
Typical  JJ.  gothicum  is  best  seen  at  Maumeen,  amongst  the  alpine' 
plants.  I  met  with  neither  of  these  in  Kerry ;  but  both  occur,  with 
intermediate  forms,  in  Innishowen,  Go.  Donegal. 

The  vertical  range  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa  calls  for  a  note.  In  Kerry 
it  descends  from  the  highest  summits  to  sea  level  or  low  levels  inland 
constantly  in  the  mountainous  regions;  in  the  Galtee,  Gummeragh, 
and  Knockmealdown  mountains,  it  is  thoroughly  alpine  in  its  general 
elevation,  and  though  not  dependent  on  aspect  as  alpine  plants  usu- 
ally are,  it  never  descends  lower  than  1700  or  1800  feet.  In 
the   Mayo   and  Galway   mountains   8axifraga  umbrosa    occasionally 
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descends  to  sea  leyel  on  the  coast,  nsually  ceasing  at  about  700  to 
1000  feet  and  upwards.  In  Donegal  it  rarely  descends  lower  than 
about  2000  feet.  Its  general  range  is  thus  diiemietrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  alpine  group,  and  is  more  properly  classed  with  the 
Atlantic  or  Western  type. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  haye  crowded  in  notes  of  heights 
at  random,  I  would  ask  leaye  to  give  the  motives  which  usually  guided 
me  in  making  the  records.     They  are  either  to  ascertain — 

1 .  Upper  and  lower  limits  of  alpine  plants. 

2.  Upper  limits  of  all  species  occurring  on  the  mountains. 

3.  Unusually  high  or  low  elevation  for  any  plants,  outside  their 
apparent  normal  limits. 

4.  Notes  on  rare,  local,  or  characteristic  species. 

5.  Kepeated  observations  on  plants  whose  range  will  apparently 
prove  to  be  very  constant,  and,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain 
accurately. 

Having  seen,  moreover,  how  erroneous  estimates  of  vertical  ranges 
are,  unless  taken  from  a  wide  series  of  observations,  I  have  slight 
scruples  in  recording  what  may  appear  to  be  an  excess.  An  additional 
reason  may  be  given  in  the  obvious  one  that  inaccuracies  arising  from 
a  variable  condition  in  the  barometer,  while  observations  are  being 
made,  will  be  reduced  and  equalized  by  considering  the  average  of 
many  records.  By  this  means  I  have  generally  arrived  at  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  altitude  of  certain  lakes. 
The  upper  limits  of  some  mountain  plants  are  as  definitely  fixed  as 
the  mountains  themselves. 

The  mountainous  district  examined  contained  227  species  above  the 
elevation  of  250  feet.  A  few  of  these  are,  however,  merely  varieties. 
The  district  is  included  in  district  8  of  the  **  Cybele  Hibemica." 

The  following  belong  to  Watson's  Highland  or  alpine  tpye: — 

Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 
Saxifraga  stellaris. 
S.  csespitosa. 
S.  oppositifolia. 
Saussurea  alpina. 


Hieracium  anglicum^et  H. 

iricum. 
(H.  gothicum.) 
Arbutus  uva-ursi. 
Yaccinium  vitis-idaea. 


Oxyria  reniformis. 
Salix  herbacea. 
Juniperus  nana. 
Carex  rigida. 
Polystichum  lonchitis. 
Aira  alpina. 
Asplenium  viride. 
Lycopodium  alpinum. 
L.  selaginoides. 
Isoetes  lacustris. 


In  addition  to  these,  I>ryas  octopetala,  Galium  horeale,  JBieracium 
crocatum,  and  Sesleria  ccerulea,  are  alpine  plants  occurring  only  at  low 
levels  elsewhere  in  District  8,  as  recorded  in  the  **  Cybele  Hibemica." 
In  tlie  above  list  Saxifraga  easpitosa,  Saussurea  alpina,  Aira  alpitMy 
and  Folysiichum  lonchitis  are  additions  to  the  flora  of  this  district 
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Tlie  whole  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  alpine  flora  of  Ireland.  Alpine 
varieties  of  Armena  maritima,  Alehemilla  vulgaris,  Plantago  maritima, 
J\  laneeolnta,  and.  Silene  maritima  also  occur. 

The  Scottish  or  northern  group  is  well  represented. 


Thalictrum  minus. 
Subularia  aquatica. 
Drosera  angUca. 
Sagina  subulata. 
Eubus  saxatilis. 
Crepis  paludosa. 
Antennaria  dioica. 
Lobelia  dortmanna. 


Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 
Salix  phylicifolia. 
Listera  cordata. 
Habenaria  albida. 
Eriocaulon  septangulare. 
Carex  limosa. 
C.  flliformis. 


Several  others  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  district  at  low  levels,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  '^  Cybele  Hibemica."  Of  the  above,  Salix  phylicifolia 
is  an  addition  to  the  Flora  of  district  8.  Somewhat  more  than  half  the 
total  number  of  the  group  occurring  in  Ireland  are  met  with  in  the 
west  of  Mayo  and  G-fdway. 

Of  Watson's  Atlantic  type,  the  following  plants  occur  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  mostly  at  low  levels : — 


MeconopBis  cambrica, 
Sedum  anglicum, 
Cotyledon  umbilicus, 
Rubia  peregrina, 
Hypericum  androsaemum, 
H.  elodes, 
Pinguicula  lusitanica. 


Scirpus  savii, 
Lastrea  semula, 
Adiantum  capillus-vencriR, 
Hymenophyllum  tunbrid- 

gense, 
H.  wilsoni. 


and  several  others  along  the  coast. 

Several  other  prevalent  species  in  the  west  would  advantageously 
be  included  in  this  group,  to  which  their  distribution  in  Ireland 
apparently  refers  them. 

Since  my  general  list  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  the 
vertical  ranges,  it  is  out  of  all  systematic  order,  and  it  becomes  difficult 
to  refer  to  it  for  localities  for  the  rarer  species.  I  will  therefore  enu- 
merate the  rarest  discoveries  made,  several  of  these  being  found  in  the 
lowlands  during  my  excursions  from  one  chain  to  another.  Those 
italicized  are  additions  to  the  flora  of  District  8  of  the  '^  Cybele  Hiber- 
nica  "  and  to  Mr.  More's  supplement. 

Thalictrum  alpinum  (Linn.) — Croaghpatrick,  Ben  Choona,  Maam 
Turk  (Maumeen),  Muckanaght  and  Ben  Lettery.  liecordcd  by 
Wade  from  Lettery,  and  by  Dr.  Moore  from  the  '*  mountain  above 
Kylemore  castle,"  a  hill  which  I  omitted  to  visit. 

T.  minus  (Linn.),  var.  montanum,  (Wallr.) — Mweelrea,  and  Ben 
Choona.  Chiefly  known  previously  on  the  stony  shores  of  the 
larger  lakes. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  (Vig.) — iMuckanaglit  in  Bennabeola.  Found 
previously  near  Clifden. 
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Arabia  hirsuta  (B.  Br.)  Maumeen. — ^Bare  in  the  west,  except  on 
limestone. 
:^Senebiera  didyma  (Pers.) — ^Achill  sonnd  at  the  feny ;  a  north-western 
limit  for  this  spreading  species,  which  had  not  previonslj  been 
known  north  of  Gkdway  on  this  side  of  Ireland. 

Bubus  saxatilis  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  Croaghpatrick,  and  Bennabeola. 

Saxifraga  ecupttosa  (Linn.) — ^Muckanaght. 

ISaxifraga  oppositifolia  (Linn.) — Mweelrea  and  Muckanaght.  Also 
on  Maam  Turk  and  Ben  Lettery,  which  are  given  in  the  '*  Cybele" 
and  one  locality  I  did  not  verify,  ^*  moontains  in  Joyce  conntry, 
near  Lough  Corrib." 

.^opodium  podagraria  (Linn.) — ^Near  "Westport. 

Gilnanthe  lachenalii  (Q-mel.)— -Near  Bundorragha  on  the  Eillary. 
Known  previously  from  one  locaUty  near  Galway. 

(E.  crocata  (Linn.)^In  several  places  about  the  Eillary.  Becorded 
only  from  BelmuUet  in  the  district. 

Poitinaea  sativa  (Linn.) — Boadsides,  and  banks  aboat  Newport 

Bubia  peregrina  (Linn.) — Mweelrea  and  Salrock.  Becorded  pre- 
viously from  the  shores  of  Lough  Mask. 

Sausiurea  alpina(DL) — Croaghpatrick,  Ben  Lettery,  and  Muckanaght 

Hieracium  anglicum  and  H.  iricum  (Fr.)  —  Mweelrea  and  Ben 
Choona.     H.  anglicum  is  not  unfrequent. 

JET.  vulgatum  (Fr.) — Muckanaght. 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  (Spr.)— Mweelrea,  Nephin,  and  Nephinbeg 
in  Mayo.     More  frequent  in  Galway. 

Yaccinum  vitis-idsea  (Linn.) — Only  met  with  in  very  small  quantity 
in  one  place  on  Mweelrea.  Other  localities  are  given  in  the 
''  Cybele "  which  I  failed  to  verify.  It  is  very  rare  in  the 
west. 

Scrophularia  aquatica(Linn.) — Bundorragha,  at  the  foot  of  Mweelrea; 
not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  district  except  in  the  ''Cybele"  locality 
to  the  west  of  Gtdway* 

Utricularia  intermedia  (Hayne.) — ^Frequent  in  the  Mweelrea  district 
at  low  levels,  as  well  as  about  Connemara.  This  plant  fonnB 
hybemacula,  and  if  the  fragile  stem  be  lifted  gently  and  traced 
through  the  mud  with  the  fingers  for  the  root,  a  little  tuberous 
formation  about  the  size  of  a  bean  will  usually  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  stem.  This  habit  is  not  mentioned  in  the  British 
text-books,  but  Mr.  Baker  informs  me  that  there  are  spedmens 
exhibiting  these  hybemacula  at  Kew.  I  have  seen  undeveloped 
leaf-buds  of  U.  vulgaris  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  although  not 
80  dense;  and  Darwin  says  these  '^fall  off  and  lie  dormant  during 
the  winter  at  the  bottom.* '  In  IJ.  intermedia  they  remain  attached, 
and  form  the  point  at  which  the  arrested  growth  recommences 
the  following  season.  Such  a  means  of  living  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  the  present  species,  since  it  rarely  seeds  itself. 

Statice  bahusiensis  (Frie.) — Shore  below  Croaghpatrick.     Not  found 
north  of  Clifden  previously  on  the  west  side  of  Ireland. 
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Oxyria  renifonniB  (Hook.) — On  Loughty  Mt.  and  Ben  Gorm  in  the 
Mweelrea  gronp,  as  well  as  on  Mweelrea;  not  found  on  Ben 
Lettery,  but  grows  on  Muckanaght  in  Bennabeola ;  plentiful  on 
Croaghpatrick. 

Salix  phflicifolia  (Linn.) — By  the  stream  out  of  Lake  Lugaloughawn 
on  Mweelrea.  Mr.  More  agrees  with  me  in  this  decision.  A 
small,  but  handsome  shrub  with  a  distinct  appearance,  due  to  the 
somewhat  shiny  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  rich-coloured 
twigs.  Found  in  Ireland  previously  in  two  localities,  one  in 
Antrim  and  the  other  in  Derry. 

Saliz  herbacea  (Linn.) — On  all  the  higher  mountains  in  both  coun- 
ties.   Becorded  only  from  Nephin  and  Nephinbeg. 

Qabenaria  albida  (Rich.) — Glen  Laur.  Also  west  of  Gal  way  and 
Lough  Mask,  '^Cybele  Hibemica." 

Ijistera  cordata  (R.  Br.)— Corcogemore.  Recorded  also  from  SUeve 
Cor. 

£riocaulon  septangulare  (With.) — Lakes  west  of  Deel  Bridge,  be- 
tween that  and  GorsUeye.  This  extends  the  line  marking  its 
range  on  the  map  in  the  '*  Cybele  Hibemica"  northwards  in 
Mayo  to  about  the  latitude  of  Grossmolina. 

Sparganium  natans  (Linn.) — In  a  lake  on  the  seaside  of  the  road 
about  half  way  between  Newport  and  Molranny ;  in  bog-holes 
about  a  mile  south  of  Achill  ferry  on  the  mainland ;  at  the  foot 
of  Croaghpatrick,  on  the  inland  side  of  the  road  by  Clew  Bay. 
In  several  places  in  Connemara. 

i$.  minimum  (Fr.) — Lake  on  Maamtrasna ;  Nambrackheagh  lake  on 
Buckoogh.    Lake  Lugaloughaun  on  Mweelrea. 

Muppia  maritima  (lann.)— -In  a  brackish  pond  near  Newport. 

Carex  vulpina  (Linn.) — With  the  last. 

C.  Ureiiu8cula  (Good) — ^By  a  lake  about  a  mile  from  Newport  on  the 
roadside  to  Westport. 

G.  rigida  (Good) — On  all  the  higher  Mayo  mountains  except  Groagh- 
patrick.     Only  recorded  from  Nephm. 

C  palUacens  (Lam.)— Bennabeola,  Mweelrea,  and  Delphi.  It  was 
perhajps  this  plant  which  Wade  recorded  as  C.  cuAa  from  Ben 
Lettery. 

C.  limosa  (Linn.) — In  a  very  wet  bog  at  the  foot  of  Nephin  between 
Crampaun  river  and  the  road ;  southern  side  of  Birreencorragh 
by  some  small  lakes ;  bog-holes  by  the  roadside  between  Ballina- 
hinch  lake  and  the  canal  bridge ;  bog-holes  near  Lough  Pee  to  its 
east  and  between  that  and  the  Killary ;  at  the  base  of  Derryclare 
mountain  by  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

C.  filiformis  (Linn). — In  all  the  bogs  with  the  last  species,  except 
the  last-mentioned  one.  Also  by  the  Erriff  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Gorm.  These  two  species  occur  in  the  very  wettest  shaky  bogs 
in  places  which  are  usually  considered  unsafe  to  tread  on.  They 
have  been  recorded  from  only  one  or  two  localities  in  the 
west. 
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Lastraea  oreopteris  (Presl.) — Bather  rare  in  the  west.     Letterbrick- 

aun  valley  and  Glencroff  near  the  Klillary. 
Polysiichum  lonchitis  (Roth.) — Muckanaght— -only  locality. 
P.  aculeatum  (Roth.),  Var.  lobatum — ^Muckanaght  and  Maumeen. 
Cyetopteris  fragilis  (Bemh.) — Loughty  Mt. ;  Muckanaght  and  Mau- 
meen.    Very  rare. 
Asplenium  viride  (Huds.) — Muckanaght ;  Croaghpatrick  and  Ben 

Lettery.     Only  recorded  from  the  last  locality  before. 
Adiantum  capillus- veneris  (Linn.) — Achill  (and  Salrock?).      Very 

rare,  but  recorded  from  one  or  two  localities  previously. 
Lycopodium  clavatum  (Linn.) — On  the  mountain  opposite  Leenanc 
Hotel  on  the  Killary.     Appears  to  be  very  sciurce,  but  I  was  not 
much  on  the  lower  grassy  hills  which  this  species  affects. 
L.  alpinum  (Linn.) — Mweelrea ;  Loughty  Mt. ;  Curraun  Achill,  and 
Maam  Turk.     Recorded  from  the  last  locality  and  Ben  Letterv, 
where  I  did  not  observe  it. 
Before  proceeding  to  my  detailed  account  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Professor  Babing- 
ton  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew,  and  Mr.  More  of  Dublin,  who 
have  kindly  examined  and  given  their  opinion  upon  rarer  and  critical 
species. 

In  my  survey  of  each  mountain,  I  suppose  the  reader  to  start  from 
the  summit  and  descend  downwards  in  various  directions. 

Kephin  is  an  isolated,  rounded  lump  of  quartzite,  rising  to  2646 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  second  in  height  to  Mweelrea  in  Mayo, 
the  highest  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  situate  north-west  of  Newport 
on  Clew  Bay.  The  barren  nature  of  the  rock  of  which  it  is  formed, 
and  the  even  shape  of  its  surface,  render  it  obviously  iminteresting 
botanically.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  the  only  point  in  the  west 
which  has  received  much  attention  from  botanists,  and  these  reasons, 
combined  with  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  caused  me  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  rather  hurried  survey.  Dr.  Dickie  has  given  a  slight  account  of 
its  plants  in  his  **  Flora  of  Ulster."  He  records  Carex  rigida  from  the 
summit,  140  feet  higher  than  I  observed  it,  and  three  common  species 
which  I  noticed  on  the  top  do  not  appear  in  his  list.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  stranger  disagreement  between  us.  Arctostaphyhs  uva-ursi  is 
very  abundant  south  from  the  summit  in  the  direction  of  Crampaun 
Wood.  It  appears,  as  we  descend,  at  about  1650  feet ;  is  very  abun- 
dant at  1500,  and  disappears  at  about  1240.  Neither  Dr.  Dickie  nor 
Professor  Babington  observed  this  species,  although  both  have  recorded 
Vaccinium  viU's-idaa  from  Nephin,  which  I  did  not  meet  with.  The 
former  does  not,  however,  include  it  in  the  list  of  Nephin  plants  given 
in  his  Introduction.  Vaccinium  vitis-idaa  appeared  to  me  extremely 
rare  in  Mayo  and  Galway ;  at  least,  on  the  higher  mountains.  Dr. 
Dickie  does  not  mention  Antennaria  dioica,  Hieraeium  anglicum^  Salix 
herbacea,  Silene  maritima,  or  Saxifraga  sUllaris,  which  I  met  with  at 
considerable  heights. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  northern  spur  of  Nephin,  tiie  rock 
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is  more  schistose  in  its  nature,  and  on  some  slight  prominences  in  a 
steep  and  rapidly  degrading  declivity,  a  few  alpine  plants  occur. 
Here,  as  on  Croaghpatrick  in  a  less  striking  manner,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  how  insecurely  established  these  slight 
patches  of  rarer  plants  on  a  continually  wearing  surface  must  be;  how 
many  may  have  disappeared,  or  are  gradually  ^sappearing,  except  on 
those  mountain  ranges  where  solid  ranges  of  cliffs  occur.  This 
crumbling  schistose  rock  is,  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  the  chief  home  of 
the  alpine  plants,  oTerlying  the  prevalent  quartzite  formation  in  de- 
tached positions,  and  forming  a  rich  and  suitable  soil  by  its  rapid  dis- 
integration. Its  scattered  and  infrequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  its 
unstable  nature,  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  unsatisfactory, 
casual  distribution  of  the  alpine  flora. 

A.t  the  base  of  Kephin,  on  the  south-western  side,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable patch  remaining  of  an  ancient  forest.  During  my  visit  to 
this  part  of  Mayo  I  lodged  with  a  kindly  and  respectable  '^  strong  " 
farmer  named  Daly,  who  has  lived  here  for  seventy  years,  and  whose 
forefathers  held  the  ground  before  him.  He  remembers  when,  instead 
of  a  strip  a  couple  of  miles  long,  there  were  many  square  miles  of 
forest,  which,  in  his  father's  time,  clothed  the  long  valley  northward 
towaids  Deal  Bridge ;  when  the  bitterns,  ''like  bulls,"  answered  one 
another  over  the  moors.  He  had  seen  ruffs  here  in  his  youth,  a  pair 
of  which  had  been  shot  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  mad-ye'Cran 
(pine-marten)  was  then  frequent  in  tke  forest.  There  was  also  **  a 
wild  cat  which  dogs  that  would  face  a  fox  would  not  cope  with."  I 
was  specially  interested  in  his  account  of  squirrels  having  formerly 
been  frequent  in  these  native  woods,  which,  if  true,  would  surely 
establish  its  claim  to  being  an  indigenous  inhabitant  animal  of  Ireland. 
My  informant  was  very  intelligent  and  apparentiy,  as  well  as  by  repu- 
tation, quite  trustworthy.  At  the  mention  of  squirrels,  I  asked  him  to 
describe  them,  which  he  did,  and  their  ''  drays,"  as  he  had  seen  them 
in  these  woods,  quite  correctiy.  He  says  they  are  still  there  in  much 
diminished  numbers,  living,  as  of  old,  on  the  nuts  which  abound  there. 
These  remarks  may  savour  to  some  more  of  romance  than  of  scien- 
tific research,  and  must,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  caution ;  but  the 
question  whether  the  squirrel  is  indigenous  or  not  in  Ireland  has  been 
tile  subject  of  much  careful  investigation  by  my  friend  Mr.  Barrington, 
who  has,  in  an  able  Paper  on  the  subject,  decided  against  it.  The 
above  clue,  if  worked  out,  may  throw  new  light  on  the  question. 

The  mention  of  the  forest  led  me  to  the  above  digression.  I  ex- 
amined these  woods  carefully,  and  found  the  following  trees  to  be 
indigenous : — ash,  oak,  birch,  mountain  ash,  alder,  sallow  (iSa^  eaproM)^ 
hazel,  and  blackthorn.  Some  of  the  alders  are  remarkably  well  grown 
—forty  to  fifty  feet  high — ^with  a  trunk  over  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the 
ash  trees  are  of  medium  size ;  the  oaks  old,  but  badly  developed. 

The  alpine  plants  I  observed  on  Kephin  were — 8axifraga  stellaru, 
Smaeium  anglieum,  Arctostaphylos  uva^uni^    8alix  h§rha€$a    and 

m.  I.  ▲.  raoc.,  sbb.  ii.,  vol.  hi.— sonxrcs.  8  U 
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Carsx  rigida.    Saxifiraga  umbroia  ia  abundant  from  the  base  to  the 
aonunit. 

NxPHnr  SuiociT. 


Potentilla  tonnentilla. 
Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
Gkdium  saxatile. 
Callnna  vulgaris. 
Yacciniom  myrtilluB. 
Empetnun  nigmm. 
Armeria  maritima. 


2640  feet. 


Bumex  acetosa. 
Lnznla  sylyatiea. 
AnUiozanthmn  odoratnin. 
Aira  flexuosa. 
Festuca  OYinjL 
Aspleniun  dilatatum. 
Lycopodiom  selago. 


North-bast  Si.opb. 

2500  feet. 
Carex  rigida. 

2450  feet. 
Saxifraga  stellaris.  |  Salix  herbacea. 

NoBiH-wxsT  Slope. 

2300  feet. 
Melampyrom  montanom. 

South    Spub. 

1830  feet. 
Salix  herbacea  (lower  limit).    |         Antennaria  dioica. 

1870  feet. 
Silene  maritima. 

1750  feet. 
Erica  cinerea. 

1660  feet. 
Arctostaphylos  uya-orai. 

1490  feet. 
Hieraciom  angUcum. 

Westebk  Slope. 

1290  feet 

Solidago  virgaurca.  |  Erica  tetralix  (upper  limit). 

Hymcuophyllum  unilaterale. 
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WxBixBH  Slops — continued. 


1240  feet. 


Antennaria  dioica 


Lycopodium  selago  ]    ^^^^®' 


Arctostaphylos  nva-tirsi 

(lower  limit). 


1000  feet. 
Empetrum  nigrum  (lower  limit). 

700  feet. 
Comanim  palostre.  |         Ljchnis  floB-cuculi. 

500  feet. 

CratdegoB  oxyacantha.  |         Drosera  anglica. 

D.  rotnndifolia. 


Sanicnla  enropsDa. 
Ilex  aquifolium. 


250  feet. 

Lastrcea  oemula. 
Osmunda  regali»b 


In  Crampaum  woods  few  plants  of  interest  were  observed,  the  trees 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Along  the  mountain's  western  base  were 
noted  Bidens  eemua,  Crepis  paludosa,  Finguieula  lusitaniea,  Myperioum 
androsamumf  Seirput  setaeeus,  8.  savii,  Sahmaria  ehlorantha,  H, 
hifoliaf  Plantago  maritima  (low  inland  level),  Festuoa  seiuroidea,  Carex 
pulieariSf  C.  eyhatiea^  and  other  commoner  sedges;  while  to  the 
west  of  the  road,  in  a  very  wet  bog  between  it  and  Crampaun  river, 
I  observed  Uirieularia  minor,  U,  intermedia,  Drosera  intermedia.  Allium 
ureinum  (by  the  river),  Schasnue  nigricane,  Rhynchoepora  alba,  Carex 
panieulata,  C.  ovalie,  C.  limoea,  and  C.fiUformie.  These  two  last  rare 
species  I  have  several  times  noted  together  in  the  wettest  spongy 
bogs  in  Mayo  and  Galway. 

A  few  miles  westward  of  ITephin,  across  the  valley  of  the  Cram- 
paun river,  Ues  a  cluster  of  mountains  around  the  head  of  the  Skirdagh 
river,  of  which  the  highest  are  Birreencorragh,  2295  feet,  and  Buck- 
oogh,  1900  feet  above  Lough  Eeeagh,  which  is  almost  an  estuary 
from  Clew  Bay.  These  are  uninteresting  mountains,  devoid  of  cliffs, 
and  unsuitable  for  genuine  alpine  plants,  none  of  which  were  met 
with.  A  series  of  notes  on  the  upper  ranges  of  lowland  species  was 
made,  however,  and  a  few  interesting  mountain  plants  are  recorded. 
On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  Birreencorragh  there  are  cultivated 
fields  to  about  400  feet ;  the  highest  I  met  with  in  the  west. 

BiBSEENCOERAOH,  SoUTH  8ll>£. 

2000  feet. 
Silene  maritima.  I         Armeria  maritima 
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BnLBsnrooB&iOHy  South  Sn>x — etmttnuid. 

1600  ieet. 
Erica  cinerea  (appears). 

1200  feet. 
Erica  tetralix  (appean). 

1150  ieet. 

dioica.  |         Narthecinm  ossifragain. 

Lycopodiam  selago. 

HbAS  of  TBI  SXIBDAOH  BiTIR. 

1100  feet. 


Linam  catharticiim. 
Bellia  perenniB. 


Gaiduna  pratensis. 
Pnmella  Tulgaria. 


Holcus  lanatoB. 

900  feet. 
Carex  folya. 

775  feet. 

I         Myrica  gale. 

600  feet. 
Eleocharifl  mnlticanlis.  |         Pteris  aquilina  (appears). 


Alchemilla  arrenaiB. 


Anthenus  chamomilla. 


SovTR-XASTrBir  Slopbs,  towjuids  Dxrktbox  Bbidox. 

380  feet. 

I         AgroBtis  pumila. 

350  feet. 

Eriocaulon  septangulare. 
Sdrpus  fluitanB. 
Ehynchospora  alba. 


NymphoBa  alba. 
Hypericum  elodes. 
Lobelia  dortmaima. 
TJtricularia  intermedia. 
MenyanthoB  trifoliata. 


Garex  limosa. 
C.  fUiformis. 


BUCKOOGH. 


First  six  of  Nephiii|  and 
Solidago  Tirgaurea. 
Pinguicula  vulgaiia. 
Lnznla  sylratica. 
L.  campestris. 


1920  feet. 


JuncuB  BquarroBQB. 

J.  effuBOB. 

Eriophorum  polystachjon. 
SoirpuB  csBpitoBUB. 
Festuca  orina. 


Aira  flexuosa. 
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East    Sidb. 

1880  feet. 
Scabiosa  sacoisa. 

1680  feet. 

Oxalis  acetoseUa. 
I 
Laeb  Nakbeickeeaoh. 

1180  feet. 


Trifolinm  repens. 
Lysimachia  nemonim. 
Lobelia  dortmanna. 
Litorella  lacnstris. 

Isoetes 


Salix  aurita. 
Potamogeton  natans. 
Sparganiiiin  minimum. 
Garex  vulgaris, 
acustris. 


To  the  west  of  this  duster  of  mountains  a  long  valley  runs  north 
fromLoughFeeagli,  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  thcNephinbeg  range,  till 
it  meets  ti^e  great  moorland  west  of  Crossmolina,  through  which  the  Deel 
river  nms.  About  ten  miles  north  of  Lough  Peeagh,  near  Deel  Bridge, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  small  lakes  on  this  wet  moor,  in  which  I  found 
Erioeauhn  teptangularey  a  station  somewhat  north  of  the  line  marking 
its  range  in  Mayo,  as  given  in  the  ^'  GybeleHibemica."  Mamm-y-Eelly, 
1205  feet,  rises  from  this  moorland,  and  forms  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gonlieve  range,  which  is  continuous  in  direction,  and  forms  one 
with  the  Nephinbeg  range.  They  are,  however,  severed  by  a  low 
valley,  750  feet,  between  Gorslieve  and  Nephinbeg,  and  there  is  a  still 
lower  one  between  Nephinbeg  and  Glenamorig.  The  whole  chain 
nms  about  flfteem  miles  southwards  to  the  waters  of  Glow  Bay.  Much 
of  it  is  over  2000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  rises  to  nearly  2400  feet 
in  two  or  three  points.  These  mountains  are  chiefly  quartzite,  of  the 
barrenest  description,  and  contain  a  poor  flora.  Sdlix  herhacea  and 
Carex  rigida,  two  of  the  few  plants  which  thrive  on  this  formation, 
are,  however,  very  abundant.  These  and  ArotoBtaphyloB  uva-ursi 
were  the  only  Alpines  met  with ;  the  occurrence  of  Carex  rigida  at  so 
low  a  level  as  860  feet  is  very  remarkable.  I  walked  this  range  from 
north  to  south,  leaving  my  car  about  two  miles  north  of  Deel  Bridge, 
and  finishing  the  same  night  at  Newport.  This  was  intended  to  be  a 
preparatory  exploration;  but  these  mountains  appeared  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  second  botanical  visit.  They  are  wild  and  grand  and 
rugged  enough,  with  many  a  bit  of  lovely  scenery,  as  about  Scardaun 
Lake ;  but  one  gets  to  know  the  capabilities  of  mountains  for  contain- 
ing varieties,  and  the  few  likely  places  at  sufficient  altitude  were 
searched  with  very  slight  success.  The  highest  point  of  the  Gorslieve 
group  is  called  *'  Laghtdauhybaun  "  on  the  map.  I  did  not  hear  this 
^'  jaw-breaker  "  used  in  the  country,  and  I  may  be  excused  if  I  call  it 
all  Gorslieve. 
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COMLISTS,  SOWV  XO  KOUS-BABT. 

2820  feet. 

Saxifnga  nmbrofla.  |         Salix  herbaoea. 

Carexrigida. 

2260  feet. 
Helampymm  montannm.        |         Empetram  nigrum. 

2025  feet. 

Carex  rigida.  |         C.  pilnlxfera. 

C.  bineryia. 

1750  feet. 
Hymenopliyllum  tmilatenle. 

1700  feet. 
Pyrus  aacapaiia. 

Lazx  DBUMSxxa. 

1330  feet. 
Saxifraga  nmbrosa.  |         Isoetea  lacuatriB. 

600  feet. 

Epilobiiim  obseurom.  |         Pingaicula  luaitanica. 

Equifletam  sylvaticain. 

Wet  Moob  at  250  feet. 


Lychnis  floe-cncnii  (white). 
Lobelia  dortmanna. 
XJtricularia  minor. 


Eriocaulon  septangalarc. 
Ehynchospora  alba. 
Eleocharis  multicaalis. 


Down  South  towabds  Scabdaxtk  Laxe. 

2000  feet. 

Saxifraga  stellaris.  |         Oxalia  acetoaella. 

Carex  rigida. 

1700  feet. 
Crepie  paludosa. 

1600  feet. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 

1400  feet. 
Saxifraga  stellaris. 
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ScAEDAUN  Lake,  N.-E.  Cosner. 


Lobelia  dortmanna. 
Iris  pseadacoras. 


860  feet. 

Narthecium  ossif  raga. 
Carez  rigida  (lower  limit). 

Isoetes  lacustris. 

Nbphinbio. 

2060  to  1900  feet. 
Carex  rigida. 

South  Side. 

1425  feet. 
Erica  ciiieTea. 

1325  feet. 
Holcus  lanatus. 

850  feet. 
Eleocharis  multieaulis. 

GLAffAMOBie,  DOWN  N.-W. 

2100  feet. 
Saliz  herbacea.  |  Carex  rigida. 

1750  feet. 
Narthecium  OBsifragiim. 

1700  feet. 
Salix  herbacea  (lower  limit). 

1600  feet. 
Carex  rigida  (lower  Hmit). 

400  feet. 
HymenophyUam  timbridgexise. 

325  feet. 
Antennaria  dioica.  |         Arctostaphylos  UTa-nrsi. 

EiDOE  South  of  Olsnakorio. 

2300  to  1750  feet. 
Carex  rigida  (abundant). 

2200  feet. 
Poa  annua. 
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Westwards  of  this  chain  of  mountains  the  land  subsides  to  lover 
leyela  along  Blacksod  Bay  and  Bellacragher  (Ballycroy)  Bay.  The 
latter  winding,  narrow  estuary,  runs  down  from  the  northwards  to 
within  an  English  mile  of  Clew  Bay  on  the  south.  This  peninsiila, 
about  six  or  seyen  miles  in  diameter,  is  called  Curraun  AchiU,  and  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of  AchiU  Sound  from  Achill  Islani 
Curraun  Achill  is  known  to  botanists  as  being  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mediterranean  heath  in  Ireland.  It  is  all  mountainous :  consisting  of 
a  detached  peak  (1500  feet)  in  the  northern  part,  which  I  did  nm 
eicamine,  and  a  wide  table-land  at  about  1300  feet,  rising  in  places  to 
1 700  feet,  above  sea  level,  which  includes  the  chief  southern  part  d 
the  promontory.  This  table-land  is  composed  of  quartzite,  and  satee- 
quently  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which 
break  away  into  regular  terraces  along  its  north-eastern  edge  of  a 
picturesque  and  unusual  character.  This  sandstone  is,  I  beliere, 
lower  carboniferous ;  it  soon,  however,  gives  place  to  the  perpetual 
quartzite  forming  the  greater  part  of  Curraun.  On  the  table-luid,  at 
1200  feet,  Arctostaphylos,  I&petrum,  and  Juniper  form  a  carpet 
the  first  and  last  being  remarkably  abundant.  At  a  greater  height 
Salix  herbacM  and  Carex  rigida  were,  as  usual,  met  with,  and  witii 
these  a  rarer  alpine  species,  Lyoopodium  alpinum,  which  was  only 
seen  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  west. 

m 

CUUBAUN  ACSXLL,  BOWIT  IToBIH-XABT. 

1560  feet. 

Salix  herbacea.  |         Carex  flava. 

Lycopodium  alpinum. 

1200  feet. 


Lotus  comiculatus. 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi. 
Armeria  maiitima. 


Flantago  maritima. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 
Juniperus  nana. 


200  feet. 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense.  |         H.  unilaterale. 

150  feet. 
Erica  mediterranea. 

South  of  FxbxT|  vxab  Sxa  Lxvxl. 
Sparganium  natans.  |         Bhynohospora  alba. 

The  Island  of  Achill  is  shaped  somewhat  as  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  shorter  sides  running  due  north  and  south,  ea^  and  west,    fiom 
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the  north-east  comer  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  to  Achill  Head,  the 
western  extremity,  and  abont  the  same  distance  along  Achill  Sound  to 
Achill  Beg  Island  on  the  extreme  south.    The  base  line  from  north- 
west to  south-east  is  curved  far  inwards,  and  the  whole  coast  line 
thoroughly  "  nook-shotten."    The  ferry  by  which  the  island  is  reached 
lies  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.    It  is  hardly  a 
stone's  throw  across,  and  fordable  at  low  water.    From  this  point  to 
the  missionary  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  is  about 
ten  miles,  where  comfortable  quarters  are  available  at  Mr.  Sheridan's 
hotel,  whose  enthusiastic  love  for  natural  history,  and  ability  and  wil- 
lingness to  act  as  guide,  add  to  the  interest  of  a  visit.    The  settlement 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  Slieve  More,  2204  feet,  the  highest 
point  of  Achill.    This  mountain  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea.     Soon, 
however,  the  colEwt  line  rises  again,  becoming  more  and  more  precipi- 
tous, tiU  it  finally  culminates  in  the  noble  range  of  clifils  at  Groghaun, 
2192  feet,  about  five  miles  west  of  Slieve  More.    A  day  along  these 
higher  parts  of  Achill  gave  the  undermentioned  results.    The  forma- 
tion is  quartzite  chiefly,  and  the  flora  appears  uninteresting.    I  searched 
several  likely  places  for  the  more  remarkable  west  of  Ireland  plants ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  London  Pride  and  Maiden  Hair  fern,  none 
were  met  with.     The  discovery  of  the  latter  is  not  due  to  me ;  but  it 
has  not,  I  think,  been  previously  recorded.    As  I  had  expected,  the 
alpine  sedge  and  willow,  so  prevalent  in  the  west,  occur  at  suitable 
heights  on  the  quartzite  of  Achill. 

Sldcve  Mobs  (down  East  and  Nobth-East). 

2200  feet. 


Ozalis  acetoseUa. 
Yaccinium  myrtillus. 


Armeria  maritima. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 


Plantago  maritima,  &c. 

2080  feet. 
Saxifraga  stellaris. 

2030  feet  (and  upwards). 
Salix  herbacea  |  Carex  rigida 

1730  feet. 
Saxifraga  umbrosa  (and  up- 


wards). 
Melampyrum  pratense. 


Solidago  virgaurea. 
Luzula  sylvatica. 
Carex  flava. 


Hymenophyllum  unilaterale. 
1430  feet. 


F3rrus  aucuparia. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 


Hieracium  anglicum. 
Asplenium  trichomanes. 


Hymenophyllum  tunbridgensc. 
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At  ox  keak  Sea  Lsvia.. 


Sedum  rhodiola* 
SamoluB  valerandi. 
Piiigaicula  yulgarifi. 
P.  lufiitaiiica. 


Oxalis  acetosella. 
Salix  herbacea. 


Sazifraga  Btellaris. 


Folygala  depresaa. 
Finguioala  vulgariB. 


Empetrom  nigmm. 
BaluL  repenB. 
Scirpus  savii. 
EoBleria  ciistata. 


C&OOHAUK. 

1900  feet. 

Lattroea  dilatata. 
Hymenopliyllum  wilsoid. 

NoKTH   Face.    , 

1825  feet. 

I         Caiex  rigida. 

East  Sibe. 

1480  feet. 

Narthecium  ossifragiisi. 
JoncTis  effufiUB. 


South  Side. 

1300  feet. 

Arctostaphylos  nya-iusi.  | 
JoniperuB  nana.  ) 


Scarce. 


East  Side. 

800  feet. 
Pingnicnla  lusitaniea. 

800  feet. 
Sednm  anglicnm. 

Neab  Sea  Level. 
Adiantam  capiUns-yeneris. 

At  the  ferry  at  Acbill  I  obBerved  Smehiera  didyma — ^the  most 
northern  point  it  Boems  to  have  spread  to  on  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Near  Newport,  by  the  roadsides  and  elsewhere,  were  observed  Euj^ 
torium  cannahinum,  Pastinaea  sativa,  Carex  tentiweula,  and  JuMU 
glaucus ;  and  in  a  hiackish  pond,  Carex  vulpina  and  Buppia  marittma. 
None  of  these  last,  except  Eupatorium,  which  appeared  to  me  veir 
rare  in  the  western  mountainous  districts,  are  recorded  in  the  **  Cybelc 
Hibemica  "  from  Dibtrict  8.     Between  Newport  and  Mulranoy  I  saw 
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Apium  ^aveohnt,  JBtdens  c^mttay  JB,  tripartitay  Seirpus  tahemamantani, 
and  Sparganmm  natam^  tlie  latter  being  especially  plentiful  in  a  pond 
abont  half  way  on  the  aeawaid  dde  of  ti^e  road.  A  willow,  apparently 
Salix  purpurea^  in  wet  hedges  along  the  roadsido  between  liTewport 
and  Westport,  may  be  worth  examining  when  in  flower,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably planted. 

The  mountains  of  Mayo  considered  so  far  lie  to  the  north  of  Clew 
Bay.  I  shall  now  describe  the  vegetation  of  those  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
variety  of  species  to  be  met  with  both  of  lowland  and  mountain  plants, 
as  compared  with  the  barren  district  we  are  leaving  behind.  There  is 
also,  fortunately,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  accommodation  to  be 
met  with;  and,  although  there  are  no  more  maritime  cliifs  akin  in 
grandeur  to  tilose  of  Achill,  there  is  far  more  loveliness  of  lake  and 
mountain  scenery,  ever  increasing  as  we  travel  south  to  Connemara. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  on  tile  southern  side  of  Clew  Bay,  per* 
haps  in  the  whole  west  of  Ireland,  is  Groaghpatrick,  2510  feet.  This 
mountain  is  easy  of  access  from  Westport,  there  being,  I  believe,  a 
bridle-path  to  the  summit;  and  I  had  almost  concluded,  since  no 
plants  of  interest  have  been  accredited  to  it,  that  it  had  been  long 
known  to  contain  none,  the  more  so  since  it  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  the  inevitable  and  inhospitable  quartzite.  The  '^  Cybele  Hibemica  " 
has  but  two  records  from  Croaghpatrick,  Silene  marittma  and  Armeria 
maritifnay  both  unimportant.  These  are  due  to  Dr.  Patrick  Browne. 
The  mountain  has  therefore  been  botanized ;  and,  since  it  is  the  Irish 
locality  for  the  only  Irish  alpine  butterfly,  JErehia  easiiopeia^  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  More,  it  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  attention  of 
naturalists.  Fortunately,  however,  I  determined  to  try  for  myself, 
and  a  fine  northern  face  of  precipitous  declivities  looked  and  proved  to 
be  worthy  of  a  botanist's  attention.  Before  describing  the  flora  of 
Croaghpatrick,  I  must  say  one  word  for  the  view  from  the  summit. 
It  does  not  equal  in  grandeur  that  from  Carran  Tuohill,  or  in  rugged 
wildness  that  from  Slieve  Snacht  West  in  Donegal ;  but,  as  I  think,  no 
other  point  in  Ireland,  with  its  wide  and  varied  prospect  of  lake  and 
mountain,  island  and  ocean,  gives  a  scene  of  such  surpassing  loveliness 
as  Croaghpatrick. 

'*  The  Beek,"  as  this  mountain  was  formerly  called,  sloping  gradu- 
ally to  the  water's  edge  as  it  does,  is  well  suited  for  noticing  the 
vertical  range  of  plants.  Greater  accuracy  with  the  aneroid  was  per- 
haps here  arrived  at  than  in  the  previous  ranges,  so  that  a  more 
copious  series  of  observations  will  be  recorded.  These  were  chiefly 
taken  on  the  northern  face,  and  on  this  face  an  interesting  assemblage 
of  alpine  plants  was  discovered.  These  were :  Oxyrxa  reniform%$y  SauS" 
iwea  alpina,  Thalietrum  alpinum,  Asplenium  viridey  and  Salix  herbaeea, 
as  well  as  other  commoner  ones,  all  in  plentiful  quantity.  Saiuturea 
alpina  has  not  been  previously  gathered  in  Mayo  or  Galway.  Thalic- 
irum  alpinum  and  Asplenium  virid$  only  in  a  single  locality  each.  Carex 
rigida,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  is  supplanted  here  by  Carex  Jkwa. 
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The  rook,  or  rather  shinglei  amongst  which  these  plants  grow  ifi  & 
rapidly  disintegrating  scMstose  rock.  The  slopes  are  yery  steep  and 
of  insecure  footing,  but  with  a  little  care  all  these  plants  may  easily 
be  yiewed,  and  the  risk  is  rather  that  of  a  slide  npon  grayel  tluoi  a  fall 
amongst  olifb. 

CaOAOHPATBICK. 

Summit,  2510  foet. 
The  first  twelve  of  Nxpimr  and  Eumex  acetosella 
Juncus  squairoBus.  j         Foa  annua. 

DowK  SoUTH-EASr. 

2350  feet. 
Carex  binervis. 

1850  feet. 
Eriophorum  yaginatnm. 

1740  feet. 

I  Lycopodium  selago. 

1690  feet. 
Erica  cinerea  (begins). 

1670  feet. 
Antennaria  dioica. 


Janiperus  nana. 


Viola  sylTatica. 


DowK    NOBTH. 
1900  feet. 

I  Jasione  montana. 


^rdampyrum  pratense. 

1850  foet. 
Uppeb  Lihit  of  Alpikk  Plants. 


Salix  herbaceu. 
Carex  flava. 


C.  pUulifera. 
C.  binervis. 


1800  feet. 
Asplenium  viride. 


1740  feet. 


Sedum  rhodiola. 
Hedera  helix. 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 


Polypodium  yulgare. 


Oxyria  reniformis. 
Blechnum  boreale. 
Asplenium  viride. 
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Caidamine  hirsnta. 
Sagina  procmnbens. 
RnboB  sazatilis. 
ScabioBa  sucoisa. 


CBOAaHFATBicx — Continued, 

1650  feet. 

Taraxacum  dens  leonis. 
Hieracium  anglicum. 


Lastroea 
1630  feet. 


Primula  vulgaris. 
Garex  panicea. 
dilatata.    * 


Senecio  jacobcBa. 
Hieracium  anglicum. 


Ehinanthus  crista-galli. 
Flautago  lanceolata. 


Lastroea  filix-mas  (yar.  abbreviata). 
1590  feet  to  1570  feet. 


Hanunculus  repens. 
Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Yiola  i^lyatica. 
Polygala  yulgaris. 
OxaliB  acetosella. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 
Angelica  sylvestris. 
Saussurea  aJpina  (lower  limit) . 
CrepiB  paludosa. 
Taraxacum  dendeouis. 
Campanula  rotundifolia. 

A.  viride  (lower  limit). 

1560  feet. 
Erica  cinerea  (begins). 

1390  feet. 
Dabseocia  polifolia. 

1370  feet. 

Banunculus  flammula. 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Viola  palustrif. 


Oxyria  reniformis  (lower 

limit). 
Primula  YulgariB. 
Pinguicula  Tulgaris. 
Thymus  serpyllum. 
Euphrasia  omcinaHs. 
Salix  herbacea  (lower  limit). 
Carex  flava. 

Eriophorum  polystachyon. 
E.  vaginatum. 
Asplenium  trichomanes. 


Trif olium  repens. 


Stellaria  uliginosa. 
Gerastium  triviale. 
Myosotis  repens. 
Gidlitriche  platycarpa. 


Digitalis  purpurea. 


1300  feet. 
Pteris  aquilina. 

1280  feet. 

I  Orchis  maculata. 

1170  feet. 
Erica  tetralix. 
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CsoAOHPiTBiox — emiinued. 


1000  feet. 


Solidago  Tirgaurea. 


Empetnun  nigram  (lower 
lunit). 


Cardans  palostris. 


Cotyledon  nmbilicuB. 
Fyruf  aucuparia. 


820  feet. 

I         Anagallia  tenella. 

630  feet. 

Scilla  nxitaiia. 
Laatroa  em!ila. 


300  feet. 

Ulex  europaeus. 

250  feet  (CiQtiTation  begins). 

At  sea  level,  at  the  base  of  Croaghpatrick,  I  noticed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road  in  deep  ditches  by  a  pond  Aliima  ranuneuloidsi,  SptMrgt- 
nium  natans,  and  Carex  panictdata  ;  and  on  the  shore  at  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  Kaleria  cristata,  Carex  extema,  C.  dutans,  and  Statiee  hakh 
iiensii,  with  commoner  species.  Statice  has  not  been  fonnd  north  of 
Clifden  on  the  west  coast  previonsly.  On  the  way  to  Westport  I 
noticed  (Egopodium  podayraria,  not  before  recorded  from  western  Mayo 
or  Galway. 

From  the  summit  of  Croaghpatzick,  the  most  prominent  groap  of 
mountains  in  view  is  that  of  Mweelrea,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant  in  a  south-westerly  diroction.  Hweelrea,  2688  feet,  is  the 
highest  summit  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  north  of  Brandon.  Seen  at  s 
distance  it  appears  to  be  oontinuous  with  the  rost  of  the  mountain 
land  around  Doo  Lough,  and  these  high  table-lands,  north  of  Killarr 
fiord  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Mayo,  will  be  best  considered  as  one 
mass  divided  into  three  distinct  portions  by  low-lying  river  vaUejs. 
These  mountains  are  composed  of  Silurian  slates  chiefly  with  sand- 
stones, schists,  and  conglomeratesi  and  we  no  longer  meet  with  the 
dome-shaped  or  conical  summits  usual  to  the  quartzite  formation.  At 
Cead-na-binnian  there  is  a  considerable  ezposuro  of  gneiss.  Flateani 
bounded  by  long  ranges  of  precipices,  ridges,  and  guUies,  ending  in 
ravines  with  sheer  sides  and  dangerous  nooks  and  comers,  promiBed 
well  for  alpine  botany.  Amongst  these  I  climbed  every  day  for  a 
week  in  constant  expectation,  but  I  met  with  no  such  variety  as  I  had 
hoped  :  there  were,  however,  some  interesting  discoveries  made. 

Taking  the  southern  end  of  Doo  Lough  as  the  centro,  the  three 
valleys  dividing  the  mountains  radiate  at  about  equal  angles  from  this 
point.    Of  these,  one,  that  of  Delphi,  Fin  Lough,  and  Bundorragha 
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riyer,  runs  a  little  west  of  sontli  to  Killary  fiord ;  while  ft  second,  that 
of  Glenammera  riyer,  Tawnyard  Longh,  and  Owenduff  river,  runs 
east  to  the  Erriff.  Between  these  two  valleys  and  that  of  the  Erriff 
on  the  south,  none  of  which  are  more  than  200  feet  above  sea  level, 
lies  a  triangular  tract  of  land  rising  gradually  westwards  to  table- 
lands, and  ridges  about  2300  feet.  These  have  no  name  on  the  Ordi- 
nance Map,  and  other  sources  gave  me  choice  of  Ben  Cregan, 
Cead-na-binnian,  or  Ben  Gorm,  to  stand  for  the  mass.  The  third 
valley  is  that  of  Doo  Lough,  Lough  OuUin,  and  Lough  Connel, 
running  north-west,  and  leading  us  by  low  levels  to  the  sea.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Glenummera,  or  rather  to  the  north  of  these  valleys 
lies  a  mountainous  tract,  reaching  a  height  of  over  2400  feet  in  several 
points  and  ridges,  and  cut  into  by  valleys,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of 
the  Glen  Laur  river ;  the  highest  point  lies  above  Doo  Lough,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  Delphi  mountain,  while  running  east  from  it  is  a 
long  elevated  spur,  called  Loughty  mountain,  ending  in  the  Glen  Laur 
valley.  As  before,  the  inch  Ordinance  Map  gives  no  name  for  these 
mountains.  To  the  west  of  Doo  Lough  valley,  and  enclosed  by  it, 
Killary  fiord  and  tile  Atlantic,  lies  Mweelrea  fronting  the  mouth  of 
the  fiord  and  curving  in  a  grand  tabular  ridge,  2600  feet  high,  to  the 
north,  above  two  tarns  in  a  coomb  at  1200  feet.  This  ridge  bounds 
a  long  valley,  that  of  the  Owenaglogh  river,  with  an  eastward  sweep 
till  it  terminates  in  abrupt  declivities  above  Lough  Doo  and  in  the 
black,  barren,  sunless  precipices  and  gorges  of  Ascokeerin,  around  the 
head  of  Glencullin.  These  latter  I  climbed  from  base  to  summit, 
full  of  hope,  2000  feet  of  cMs,  but  they  yielded  no  rarities. 

Li  average  weather  the  scenery  here  is  delightful,  and  there  is 
much  to  interest  the  lover  of  nature.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Killary  I 
saw  a  pair  of  golden  eagles  upon  two  occasions,  and  choughs,  ravens, 
and  peregrines,  all  were  met  with.  The  pass  of  Delphi  and  Doo  Lough, 
buried  in  the  mountains,  are  the  most  imposing  scenes  of  wild  gran- 
deur in  the  west. 

I  spent  a  week  amongst  these  mountains,  chiefly  at  higher  levels, 
of  which  I  made  a  careful  examination.  One  or  two  of  the  lakes  at  low 
levels,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  I  did  not  explore,  these  being 
somewhat  outside  my  subject.  I  endeavoured  here,  however,  as  in 
Kerry  last  year,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  lowland  flora  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  species  are 
unable  to  ascend  the  slopes ;  and  what  mountain  plants  can,  in  so 
tempting  a  situation,  descend  to  sea  level.  I  will  first  give  an  account 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  Mweelrea  mountain  group,  starting  as 
usual  with  the  highest  point.  The  commoner  species  are  not  repeated, 
but  will  be  enumerated  under  the  highest  summit  of  all,  Mweelrea. 
The  alpine  species  occurring  are,  Oxyria  reni/ormis,  Saxifraga  iteHaru, 
8.  oppcsitifolta,  Vacciniutn  vitu-idcBa,  Zyeopodium  a^inum,  Salix 
herhacea  and  Carex  rigida^  the  last  three  and  Saxifraga  sUUaris  alone 
being  frequent.  The  other  three  occur,  together  with  CyitopUnifragi- 
li»t  very  sparingly  in  one  place  only. 
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DXLPHI  Mr.,  KIAB  SuiOflT. 

2550  feet. 

Achillea  millefolium.  P.  lanceolata. 

Plantago  maritima  (yar. 
alpina). 

DowK  West. 

2000  feet. 

EquiBetam  palostre. 

DowK  South- Wscr,  aboyx  Lottqh  Doo. 

1600  feet. 

Dabeoeia  polif olia. 

1550  feet. 


Bosa  pimpinelloides. 
Lonicera  periclTmennm. 


Salix  anrita. 
Juniperus  communis. 


1500  feet. 
Betolaalba. 

800  feet. 
Pteiis  aquiliiuu 

600  feet. 
Ilex  aqnifoliom. 

400  feet. 
Carex  paUeecens. 

LouoHTT  Mr. 
(Ridge  aboTe  Lough  Bawn). 

ClifP  2458  feet. 
Ljcopodium  alpinum. 

2400  feet. 


Geum  rivale. 
Baxifraga  oppositifolia. 
Antennaria  dloica. 
Vaccinium  vitis-i<loca. 


Oxyria  reniformis. 
Salix  herbacea. 
Cystopteris  fragilis. 
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LouasTT  Ht. — continued, 
2350  feet. 


Achillea  millefolium. 
I«eontodon  antumnaUs. 
Armeria  maritima. 


Plantago  maritima  (var.   al- 

pina). 
Eriophorom  polystachyon. 


DowK  TO  Glxk  Laub. 

1750  and  1630  feet. 

Dabeocia  polifolia  (appears.) 

1050  feet. 
Sazifraga  stellaris.  |  Montia  fontana. 

770  feet. 
!Erica  tetralix  (appears.)  |  Myrica  gale  (appears.) 

630  feet. 


Elpilobium  palustre. 
Pyras  aucuparia. 


Betula  alba. 
Salix  aurita. 


500  feet. 
Cratffigus  ozyacantha. 

Bt  Gleit  Laxtb  Etteb,  itsab  Sheffbt. 

250  feet. 


Bosa  tomentosa. 
Stachys  palustris. 


Habenaria  cblorantha. 
Ceteracli  officinamm. 


LowEK  Down,  to  Ebjupf  MsExure. 


Thalictnun  minus  (var. 

flexuosum). 
Sarothamnus  scoparius. 
(Enanthe  crocata. 
Viburnum  opulus. 


Orepis  paludosa. 
Plantago  maritima  (inland 

locality). 
TJtricularia  intermedia. 
Habenaria  albida. 


LouoHTT  Mt.,  Down  South  to  Glekttmmsea. 

2050  feet. 
Bmpetrum  nigrum.  |  Cerastium  triyiale. 

1250  feet. 
Bellis  perennis. 
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LoTTOHTT  Mt.  Dowir  SoTTTH  TO  QiLXXxnoo^k — continued. 

500  and  400  feet. 
Garez  folva.  |         C.  cederi. 

BiDOB  BsnrxxN  OiEHiTiaaRi  avd  Ebxitf. 

1000  feet. 
OrduB  latif olia.  I         Carex  folva. 


Crosaing  the  Glenummera  riyer  we  come  to  Ben  Cregan  and  fia 
Gonn. 

The  alpine  species  met  with  are :  Oxyria  reni/ormis,  84dix  herUea, 
and  Carcz  riyida. 

BeK  GoBM  TABLB-LiVn 

• 

(Down  north  and  west  towards  Delphi). 

2200  feet. 


Potentilla  tormentilla. 
Bazifraga  nmbrosa. 
Ghdium  sazatile. 
Jasione  montana. 
Callnna  ynlgaris. 
Yaccinium  myrtilluB. 
Thymus  seipyllum. 
Lninila  campestxis. 


Yiola  sylyatica. 
Saliz  herbacea. 
Caiez  pilnlif  era. 


Campanula  rotondifolia. 


Pinguicula  vulgaris. 


OzaUs  acetosella. 
Asplenium  dilatatum. 


Juncus  squarrosus. 
Ereophomm  yaginatum. 
Carez  pilulifera. 
NarduB  stricta. 
Agrostis  Tulgans. 
Aira  alpina. 
Festuca  oyina. 


2150  feet. 


G.  rigida. 
Blechnum  boreale. 


2100  feet. 


1940  feet. 


1850  feet. 


Antennaiia  dioica. 


Orchis  maculata. 


Hymenophyllum  uailstenle. 


1550  feet. 
Plantago  maritima. 
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Myxica  gale. 


Bbn  GtoBK  TiBLE-LAim — eontinued, 

1200  feet. 

Digitalis  purpTirea. 

750  feet. 

Pteris  aquilixia. 

200  feet. 

Carex  fulva. 

DOWK  SOITTH  TO  KlLLlBT. 

2050  feet. 

C.  flava. 


Erica  cinerea. 
Fiiigaicula  vulgaris. 
19'aitlieciuin  ossifragam. 
Eriophoram  polystachyon. 
Carex  panicea. 


Aira  flexuosa. 
A.  coespitosa. 
Lycopodium  selago. 


Viola  palnstris. 


2030  feet. 

I         ScirpuB  csespitosns. 

1900  feet: 
Lycopodium  claYatnin. 

1850  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 

1600  feet. 
Luznla  campestris. 

1350  feet. 
Dabeocia  polifolia. 

1100  feet. 
Drosera  rotnndifolia.  |  Schoenus  nigricans. 

800  feet. 
Anagallis  tenella. 

DowK  East  to  Ashleaoh  Bunas. 
2030  feet. 


Ameria  mantinia. 
Oxyiia  reniformis. 


Carex  rigida. 
Hymenophyllam  unilaterale. 
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Dowif  East  to  Ashlbach  Bbidge — continued. 

1880  feet. 
Empetmin  nigrum.  |         Salix  herbacea. 

800  feet. 
Erica  tetraliz. 

WxT  Boe  BY  Ebbiff  Eitib. 
Garez  filiformis. 

We  will  next  examine  Mweelrea,  not  only  the  highest  moontam 
in  Connaught,  but  with  much  the  most  considerable  extent  of  elerated 
ground.  The  alpine  species  are :  Saxifraga  stellaris,  Sedum  rhodioUj 
Skraeiwn  anglieum^  A  irieum,  Areioitaphylo%  uva-ureiy  Osyria  rtni- 
formii,  Salix  herhaceay  Car  ex  rigida,  Air  a  alpina,  Lycopodium  alpmum, 
L,  selaginoideey  lioetee  lacustrie, 

MWEELBEA  SuiQflT. 

2680  feet. 


Fotentilla  tormentilla. 
Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 
Yaccinium  myrtillus. 
Thymus  serpyllum. 
Eumex  acetosa. 
E.  acetosella. 
Eriophorum  vaginatum. 
Carex  pilulifera. 


C.  binervis. 
Scirpus  csespitosus. 
Luzula  sylvatica. 
L.  campestris. 
Junous  squarrosus. 
Nardus  stricta. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Agrostis  vulgaris. 
Aira  csspitosa. 
Eestuoa  oyina. 


2640  feet. 
Armeria  maritima. 

2600  feet. 


Campanula  rotundifolia. 
Solidago  yirgaurea. 
Melampyrum  pratense. 


Plantago  marituna. 
Salix  herbacea. 
Carex  rigida. 


Aira  flexuosa. 
East  akd  South-east  to  BuKSOBBAeHA. 

2590  feet. 
Hymenophyllum  unilaterale. 

2440  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 
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East  avd  Soitxh-xasi  to  Bi7in>0BBAGHA — continued. 

2380  feet. 

Laatroea  filix-mas.  '   |         L.  dilatata. 

Polypodium  vulgare. 

2250  feet. 
Blechnum  boreale. 

2000  feet. 
Hypericum  pnlchmm.  |         Fedicularis  sylvatica. 

1900  feet. 


Rnnnnculas  ficaria. 
Stellaria  uliginosa. 


Foa  anniia. 
1850  feet. 


Digitalis  purpurea. 
Primula  vulgaris. 


Yicia  sepium.  |         Epilobium  palustre. 

Lysunachia  nemorum. 

1600  feet. 
Asplenium  trichomanes. 

1520  feet. 


Thalictmm  minus. 
Lathyms  maororrhisus. 


Hieracium  anglicum. 
Flantago  lanoeolata. 


1500  feet. 


Stellaria  uliginosa.  J         Epilobium  montanum. 

Flantago  lanceolata. 

1430  feet. 
Trif oUum  repens.  |         Sedum  rhodiola. 

1370  feet. 

Thalictmm  minus.  |         Carduus  palustris. 

Salix  aurita. 

1330  feet. 
Veronica  chamedrys. 

1260  feet. 
Antennaria  dioica. 
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LkTSL    OV    LlTOAIOVVSilTir. 


1205  feet. 

Bannnculas  lepens. 
R.  acru. 
R.  flammula. 
Snbularia  aquatica. 
Alchemilla  Tulgaria  (rar. 

montana). 
Galium  paloftre. 


ICyrio^hyllum  alteniilonim. 
Cdlitnche  hamnkta. 
Senedo  aqnatica. 
Lobelia  dortmanna. 
littorella  lacostriB. 
Potamogeton  natana. 
Bparganinm  minimTim. 


Spirea  nlmaria. 
Lathynu  macrozrhixos. 
Lonicera  periolymennm. 


Eleooharia  palaatris. 

Dowv  Oimm  Rxsex,  SoirrHWABDB. 

1100  feet. 

Hedera  helix. 


Dabeocia  polifdia. 
Erica  tetndix. 


SchoanoB  nigricana. 

1050  feet. 
Garez  glauca. 

1030  feet. 

Callitriche  platyeaipa.  |         PraneUa  vulgaria. 

Carez  Yulgaria. 

1010  feet 
Saliz  phylicifoUa  (upper  limit). 

1000  feet. 
Jtmiperas  nana.  |         Saliz  repena. 

980  feet. 


Potamogeton  polygonifolina. 
Carez  ampoUacea. 


C.  atellnlata. 
Laatnaa  cemtila. 


Brosera  anglica. 


900  feet. 
Osmnnda  regalia, 

750  feet. 

D.i 


650  feet 
Pingttionla  lontanica. 
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DowK  Ottexe  BiDeE,  SoimnrAEDS— eon^thtf^. 


550  feet. 


Salix   pHylicifolia   (lower 
limit). 


Hyrica  gale. 


300  feet. 
Lycopodium  selaginella. 

DOWK  CSNTBAL  (OWXKAGLOCH  YaLLST). 


480  feet. 


Cynosnroa  cristatus. 
Poa  fluitans. 
Lastroea  oieoptem. 


PjTTXLB  auouparia. 
Hex  aquif  olium. 


450  feet. 


Equisetnin  Bylyaticum. 
£.  limosum. 
PteriB  aqoilina. 


Fraxinus  excelsior. 
Anmdo  phragmites. 


Dowv  Cuffs  S.  E.  to  Lttgalottohaitv  Lake. 


2240  feet. 


Saxifraga  stellarisi 


Oxyiia  renifomus. 


2100  feet. 


Bannncnlns  acrii. 
Cardamine  hirsuta. 
Cerastium  triviale. 
Angelica  sylyestris. 
Ghiysospleiiinixi   oppositi- 
foUum. 


Taraxacum  denB-leoms. 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 
Jasione  montana. 
Aira  alpina. 
Lycopodium  selaginoides. 


1960  feet. 
Valeriana  officinalis  (and  at  lake). 

1650  feet. 
Saxifraga  stellaris. 


I         (lower  limit). 


Oxyria  reniformis. 

1400  feet. 
Erica  cinerea  (upper  limit). 
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Dowv  South  to  BuMKAOLAtt. 

2500  feet 
LeontodoxL  antunuiale. 


Viola  palostiis. 


2400  feet. 

I  Orchie  maciilatju 


2000  feet 
Hypericum  pulchrom. 

*  1800  feet 
Thalictrom  minus.  |  Carez  rigida. 

1600  feet. 
Gaiez  vulgaris. 


Erica  cinerea. 


Erica  tetraliz. 
Myrica  gale. 


1 500  feet. 

I         Dabeoda  polif olia. 

1140  feet 
Salix  repens. 

1000  feet 
Carduus  pratensis. 

800  feet 

Carez  fulva. 
Pteris  aquilina. 


700  feet. 


Arctostaphylos   ura-ursi  (to 
sea). 


Quercus  robur. 


500  feet. 
Bosa  pimpinellifolia.  |  Sedum  anglicum. 

ISO  feet 
Rubia  peregrina. 

100  feet 
Erica  mediterranea. 
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KOUNB  ElBOE  ABOVE  L.  BeLLAWAUM  TO  LoUGH  DoO,  EaSTWABDS. 

2450  feet. 
Cerastium  triviale.  |  Carex  pilulifera. 

2000  feet. 
Carex  pulicaris. 

1600  feet. 
Hieracium  anglicum.  |  Molinia  coerulea. 

1450  feet. 
CarduuB  pratensis. 

1400  feet. 
Pyrus  aucuparia. 

940  feet. 
Pteris  aquilina. 

550  feet. 
Carex  pallescens. 

AscoKEEEiK  Cliffs,  Eastwards  to  Olekcullex. 

2660  feet. 
Sedum  rhodiola.  |  Carex  rigida. 

1640  feet. 
Carex  rigida. 

1450  feet. 

Thalictnim  minus,   to   400  Chrysosplenium  oppositi- 

feet.  folium. 

Primula  vulgaris. 

400  feet. 

iSanicula  europoea.  |  Ilex  aquifolium. 

Betula  vulgaris. 

East  of  L.  Bellawaith  to  Tawkyornak,  Southwards. 

2500  feet. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  |  Aim  alpina. 

Lycopodium  alpinum. 
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EaSI  of  L.  BxLULWAITM  to  TaWKTOBVAIT,  SorTHWAXM— 00ft<»Vlil^. 

2400  feet. 
Carez  pilolifera.  |         C.  panioea. 

2300  feet. 

Orchis  macnlata. 

2100  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 

2000  feet. 
Caidnus  pratenais. 
1900  feet. 
Angelica  sylTestris.  |  Carex  flava. 


Digitalis  poipuroa. 


Junipenis  nana. 


Rubus  fruticosus. 
QaerouB  robur. 


1650  feet. 
Saliz  aurita. 

1350  feet. 

I  Salix  caprea. 

1150  feet. 
Cardans  palnstris. 

1100  feet. 

I  Equisetum  sylvaticum. 

750  feet. 

Betula  alba. 
Eleoohaiis  mnltieattlis. 


To  DOO  LOUOH,  NoBTH-SABTWAXns. 

2450  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 


Saxifraga  stcllaiii^. 


2300  feet. 

I  SoUdago  virgaurea. 

2200  feet. 
Asplenium  dilatatum. 
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To  Doo  LoxroH,  Nobth-eastwabds — continued. 

2100  feet. 

Aira  alpina. 


Saxifraga  stellariB. 
Carex  rigida. 


Galium  saxatile. 
Sednm  rhodiola. 


2050  feet. 


Lycopodiam  selaginella. 


Pcdiculaiis  sylratica. 
Lycopodiam  selago. 


1900  feet. 
Carex  rigida. 

1480  feet. 
Menyanthes  ttifoliata.  |         Lycopodiam  selago. 

850  feet. 
Hypericum  androsoemum.        I         Veronica  officinalis. 


V.  chamaBdrys. 

670  feet. 
Asplenium  adiantam-nigrum. 

650  feot. 


Thalictrum  minus. 
Sunium  flexuosum. 


Hieracium  anglicum. 
H.  iricum. 


550  feet. 


Sedum  rhodiola. 


RubuB  saxatilis. 


Campanula  rotundifolia. 
Xardus  stricta. 

450  feet. 
Asplenium  trichomanes. 

380  feet. 

I         Carex  pallescens. 


C.  pilulifera. 
350  feet. 


ThaUctmm  minus. 


Jasione  montana. 


Hypochsris  radicata. 
Antennaria  dioica. 


320  feet. 


250  feet. 


Hieracium  anglicum. 


Carex  pallescens. 


Corylus  avellana. 
Lastroea  oemula. 
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In  addition  to  the  alpine  species  already  mentioned  amongst  ^ 
Mweelrea  mountains,  other  local  plants  were  noticed  in  new  localities, 
and  may  be  separately  mentioned.  There  are  Rubia  peregrina,  Sen- 
phularia  aquatiea^  Carex  paiieseens,  C.  Jllifonnis,  LoUu  major y  Em- 
cauhn  iepimgulare^  ThaUetrum  minm,  Uiricularia  int&rmedda^  Sdhenmrk 
albida,  Spmrganium  minimum^  Lyeopodium  clavatumf  (Enanthe  laehenaliij 
(E.  croeata,  and  Ruhu  saxatilis. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Erriff,  at  the  head  of 
Killary  fiord,  and  north  of  Joyce's  river,  a  range  of  mountain  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  Mayo  and  G^way.  From  Letter- 
brickaun,a  village  and  hill  about  half  a-milc  east  of  Leenane,  this  high 
land  extends,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  in  a  series  of  extensive 
and  remarkably  level  table-lands,  with  numerous  small  and  barren 
ponds  and  lakes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  for  about  six  miles, 
when  it  gradually  subsides.  These  mountains  are  variously  called — 
Maumtrasna,  Paitry,  and  Letterbrickaun  mountains,  and  the  table-land 
is,  I  believe,  Formnamore  table-land.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  of  carboniferous  age,  with 
considerable  areas  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  table-land  is  a  waste  of 
disintegrated  conglomerate,  and  the  whole  chain  is  unusually  bar- 
ren. As  on  Croaghpatrick,  Carex  rigida  is  replaced  by  Carex  jUtM. 
I  have  also  noticed  this  on  the  daltee  mountains  in  Tipperary.  The 
only  alpine  species  observed  were  Salix  herhaoea,  Juniperus  nana,  and 
the  sub-alpine  Hieraeium  anylicum,  Aira  aipinay  an  alpine  form  of 
A.  c<Bsp%to»ay  is  abundant. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  : — 

MaUHTRASNA  AKn  LiTTEBBRICKAUK. 

2150  feet. 
Hieraeium  anglicum. 

2130  feet. 
Eriophorum  polystachyon. 

2120  feet. 


Antennaria  dioica. 
Solidago  virgaurea. 
Campanula  rotundifolia. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 


1850  feet. 


Stellaria  uliginosa  (and  at 
1750). 


Yaccinium  myrtiUus. 
Juncus  squarrosus. 
Nardus  s^cta. 
Aira  alpina  (and  at  2100). 


Salix  herbacea. 
Carex  flava. 


Lyeopodium  selago. 
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Maumtrasna  and  Letteebrickafk — continued. 

1800  feet. 
Erapetrum  nignim. 

1750  foot. 


RanuncnluB  fioaria. 
Geum  rivale. 


Epilobium  palustro. 
Erica  cinerea. 


Letterbrickafn,  Down  West. 

2000  to  1950  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 

1900  feet. 
Dabeocia  polifolia.  |  Orchis  maoulata. 

900  foot. 
Bollis  perennis.  {  Carex  vulgaris. 

Detil's  Mother,  N.-Wkst  Side. 

1900  feet. 
Yiola  palnstris.  |  Pinguicula  yulgaris. 

1520  feet. 


Sparganium  minimum. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium. 


Carex  ampullacea. 
Juncus  uliginosus. 


MAtnCTRASKA  TO  OOWLAV  BrIDOE,  NORTHWARDS. 

1800  feet  to  1350  feet. 
Junipems  nana  (upper  inland  limit). 

800  feet. 

Erica  tetralix.        )      11,.,.^*  i,mif 
Pteris  aquilina.      ]     I^PPer  limit. 

750  feet. 
Myrica  gale. 
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The  last  mountains  considered  (Maumtrasna)  are  partly  in  Mayo, 
partly  in  Gkdway,  and  they  are  apparently  no  great  acqnisitiQn  to 
either  county,  viewed  botanically  or  in  any  other  way. 

Travelling  southwards,  we  shall  now  take  the  Galway  mountainfl 
in  order,  and  there  will  be  found  on  the  whole  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  alpine  plants.  West  of  Leenane,  on  the  Killaiy. 
the  land  rises  at  once  to  form  another  chain  of  mountains  which 
stretches  southwards  to  Maumturkmore.  From  this  a  ridge  of  dome- 
shaped  quartzite  mountains  sweep  round  south-east  and  east  to  Maa- 
meen,  where  there  is  a  deeper  valley  than  elsewhere,  and  then,  bending 
more  and  more  eastwards,  it  ends  with  the  isolated  lumps  Corcogeniore 
and  Leckavrea  (Shanafolia),  above  Lough  Shindillia,  at  the  HaUway- 
house  from  Clifden  to  Oughterard.  The  axis  of  this  range  would  be 
probably  about  twenty  miles;  but  after  walking  the  whole  length, 
summit  after  summit,  from  the  Halfway-house  to  Leenane  hotel,  I 
concluded  it  to  be  nearer  double  that  distance  on  foot.  A  zig-zag 
series  of  beehives  best  gives  an  idea  of  this  remarkably  bold  and  con- 
spicuous range ;  each  beehive  being  connected  with  its  successor  and 
predecessor  by  ridges,  frequently  several  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand 
feet  down,  and  usually  altogether  out  of  the  lines  of  summits,  and  not 
even  visible  from  them,  so  that  compass  bearings  often  lead  one  bx 
astray.  Add  to  this  that  the  footing  is  mostly  a  loose  detritus  of 
heavy  angular  blocks  of  quartzite,  bare  of  all  sod  or  vegetation  for 
miles,  and  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  this  is  anytiiing  but  a 
gentle  day's  stroll.  These  plateaux  and  truncated  mounds  seem  more 
the  shattered  remnants  of  a  mountain  range  that  nature  is  endeavour- 
ing to  e£Pace,  rather  than  soften  with  any  of  her  charms.  Whererer 
there  appeared  a  chance  I  made  detours  and  searched  for  varieties,  and 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  chain,  especially  about  Maumeen,  which  I 
examined  carefully,  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  few,  some  of  which  had 
previously  been  observed;  but,  having  passed  that  oasis,  my  object 
became  more  and  more  stead&stly  fixed  to  hurry  out  of  these  inter- 
minable wastes  before  nightfall,  and  to  visit  them  no  more.  The 
Maumturk  range  is  the  tangled  cluster  of  the  Twelve  Bens,  stretched 
out  in  a  curved  line  with  their  tops  rubbed  off.  The  heights  are  about 
the  same,  commonly  2000  feet  to  2400  feet,  and  all  are  chiefly  quartzite. 
The  chain  has,  however,  lost  most  of  its  peaks,  the  compact  mass  of  the 
Bens  having  been  better  able  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of  the  glacial 
period— during  which  time  the  ice-sheet  appears  to  have  buried  the 
highest  points  of  these  mountains — and  the  denudation  of  subsequent 
times.  The  alpine  species  observed  were : — Thalietrum  alpinum,  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifoUa^  S.  stelUmSf  Sedum  rhodiola,  Hieraciwn  anylieum,  and 
its  variety,  A  iricum;  Juniperus  nana,  SaUx  herhaeea,  Isoetes  laeutf/m^ 
LyeopodiumselagineUa,  L.  alpinum.  Some  other  scarce  species  were  ob- 
served, as:  Arabis hirsuta,  Sayina stdndata,  Crepis paludoia, Mieraeium 
vulyatum  (var.  yothicum),  Littera  cordaia,  Cystcpteris  frayUis^  and 
Carex  filifonnis  ;  the  latter  only  at  the  base  of  Leckavrea.  Saxifrags 
umhrosa  is,  as  usual,  abundant ;  Dabeocia  polifolia  is  an  ornament  upon 
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all  these  mountains,  south  of  Clew  Bay.   AUhemUla  suhsencea  is  a  cha- 
racteristic plant  amongst  the  alpine  species  at  Maumeen. 

Maumsen,  above  Lake  ;  Bocks  lookinq  East  and  No&th. 

1930  feet. 
Sagina  subulata. 

1800  feet. 
Alchemilla  subsericea. 

1650  feet. 
Lycopodium  selaginoides. 

1580  feet. 
Dabeocia  polifolia. 

1520  feet. 
Thalictrum  alpinum.  |  Sagina  subulata. 

1200  feet. 


Arabis  hirsuta. 
Hieracium  anglicum. 
H.yulgatum(Yar.  gothicum?). 


Salix  repens. 
Lastrosa  aculeata,  and 
yar.  lonohitidioides. 


1100  feet. 


Linum  catharticum.  |  Hieracium  vulgatum  (vur. 


Alchemilla  subsericea. 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 
Lathyrus  macroirhizus. 
Crepis  paludosa. 


910  feet. 


Saxifraga  oppositifolia  (lower 

limit). 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 


gothicum?). 
H.  iricum. 
Gorylus  avellana. 
Cystopteris  fragilis. 


Tragaria  vesca. 
Garex  pulicaris. 
C.  binervis. 


Triodia  decumbens. 

Lake. 
770  feet. 


Lobelia  dortmanna. 
Carcx  stellulata. 


Isoetes  lacustrifi. 
Osmunda  rogalis. 
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LbCKATSKA  to  MlUMWXX  LotGH,  SoirtH-SAflllELT. 

1810  feet. 
Dabeocia  polifolia. 

300  feet. 
Garez  fnlva. 

100  feet 
C.  filifomiis. 

Down    Northwards. 
1600  feet. 
Sagina  subulata.  |  Juniperub  nana. 

CORCOOBMOBE. 

2000  feet. 


Potentilla  tormentillu. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Saxifraga  ombrosa. 
Scabiosa  snccisa. 
Solidago  yirgauiea. 
Campanula  rotundifoliu. 
Calluna  vulgariB. 


Erica  cinerea  (upper  limit'. 
Yaodnium  myitillus. 
Empetmm  nigrum. 
Juncus  squairosuB. 
Carex  vulgaris. 
C.  pilulifeia. 
Aira  flezuosa. 


Ljcopodium  eelago. 

Dowv  South. 

1650  feet. 
Listera  coidata. 

1500  feet. 
Saxifragu  umbrosa  (diaappeara). 

Down  North-west. 

1900  to  1600  feet. 

Salix  herbacea. 

SiTMiuT,  West  of  Cobcoosmobe. 

1900  feet. 
Carex  glaucu. 
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Summit,  West  of  Coboogemobb — continued, 

1800  feet. 
Sedum  rhodiola.  |  Hieracium  anglicum. 

1700  feet. 
Saxifraga  stellaris. 

RiBOE  TO  Mjlumesn,  feom  East. 
2000  to  1950  feet. 


Antennaria  dioica. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 


Salix  herbacea. 
Lycopodium  alpinum. 


Nobth  End  of  Rakoe  ;  Glbnckofi  abote  Eiliaet. 

300  feet. 

Nasturtium  officinale.  I  Carex  paniculata. 

Lychnis  flos-cuculi.  |  Lastroea  oreopteris. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Killary,  opposite  Mweelrea,  and  a  little  south 
of  the  Little  Killary,  there  stands  an  isolated  mass  of  gneissose  moun- 
tains, of  which  Beuchoona,  1 975  feet,  is  the  highest  point.  From  it 
to  another  summit,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  nortii-west,  the  surface  is 
only  slightly  depressed  and  very  rugged.  There  is  a  lake  near  this 
second  summit,  at  about  1800  feet,  in  which  I  gathered  Isoetea  lactu- 
tris,  with  fronds  15  inches  long.  This  detached  clump  of  mountains 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  visited  by  a  botanist.  I  did 
tbem  on  the  afternoon  of  a  morning  spent  upon  Mweelrea ;  taking  a 
boat  across  the  Eillary,  and  exploring  across  the  hills  above  Salrock. 
I  was  informed  that  the  maiden-hair  fern  had  been  gathered  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  quantity  by  an  Englishman.  I  met  with  it  nowhere  in 
Oalway.  A  few  alpine  species  were  noticed:  Thalictrum  alpimmy 
Hieracium  anglicum  (var.  iricum\  Salix  herbacea,  and  Lycopodium  eela- 
ginella;  Thalictrum  minus  and  Sayina  euhuMta  were  also  gathered. 
Tht'^two  Thalictrums  are,  it  will  be  seen,  confined  to  distinct  zones ; 
the  latter  being  chiefly  amongst  loosely-constructed  gneissose  cliffs 
looking  north-east.  This  rock  is  frequently  uncommonly  dangerous 
to  climb.  About  Salrock  I  gathered  Euhia  pereyrina,  which  I  also 
found  opposite  on  the  Mweelrea  side.  In  small  lakes  east  of  Lough 
^cc,  JErtocaulon  eeptanyulare  is  abundant,  along  with  the  two  water- 
lilies,  at  about  200  feet  above  sea  level.  Eleocharie  multicauHa  is  now 
a  characteristic  plant,  and  much  more  abundant  than  in  Mayo.  Utri- 
eularia  intermedia  was  gathered  here  also,  and  (Enanthe  eroeata,  rare  in 
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the  west,  was  observed  at  Derry-na-Sliggan,  on  the  shores  of  Killary 
Fiord,  as  was  also  Carexflava  (var.  lepidoearpa).  This  (Enanthe  be- 
comes a  sea-coast  plant  in  the  west  of  Ireland  from  GuLway  north- 
wards. 

Bbkghoona. 

1970  feet. 
Sagina  subidata. 

1900  feet. 
Empetrom  nigrum.  |  Salix  herbacea  (to  1 680  fe^]. 

1800  feet. 
Littorella  lacustris.  |  Isoetes  lacnstns. 

1600  feet. 
Thalictrum  alpinum  (to  1300  feet). 

1500  feet. 
Lycopodium  selaginella. 

900  feet. 


Thalictrum  minus   (to  680 
feet). 


Hieracium    angliciim   (var. 
iricum). 


700  feet. 
Asplenium  ruta-muraria. 

500  feet 
Alchemilla  yulgaris.  |  Hymenophyllum  unilaterale. 

Finally,  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  mountainous  district  of 
Bennabeola — the  Twelve  Bens  of  Connemara.  There  are  in  reality 
seventeen  more  or  less  detached  summits,  from  about  1500  to  2400 
feet  in  height.  These  are  huddled  together  in  a  compact  mass,  though 
several  valleys  cut  far  into  them.  They  are  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  their  white  and  fantastic  cluster  of  rugged 
points  and  ridges  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  and  attractions  in  the 
Connemara  district.  The  formation  is  chiefly  quartzite;  but,  fortn- 
nately  for  botanists,  one  or  two  peaks  are  meanly  composed  of  a  more 
productive  and  tractable  clayey  schist.  The  valleys  penetrating  far- 
thest to  the  heart  of  the  mountains  are,  Glen  Inagh  from  the  east, 
Glencoaghan  from  the  south,  and  Owenglin  from  the  west.  No  road 
leads  up  any  of  these  valleys  for  much  distance,  and  a  guide  wonid 
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invariably  bring  a  visitor  up  some  peak,  probably  Derryclare  or  Ben- 
lettery,  to  obtain  his  view  of  the  scenery.  In  oider  to  understand  and 
properly  appreciate  these  mountains,  one  should  penetrate  to  the  head 
of  tiiese  glens  and  ascend  them.  Glencoaghan  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
scenery;  while  Owenglin  will  lead  the  botanist  to  something  worth 
his  trouble. 

Well-known  mountains  like  these,  within  easy  access  of  good  roads 
and  first-rate  hotels,  and  famed  far  and  wide  for  their  scenery,  would 
not  be  expected  to  yield  fresh  matter  of  interest.  I  found,  however, 
a  detached  mountain  peak  here  which  was  quite  a  treat  to  study  bota- 
nically,  so  well  does  it  illustrate  the  peculiar  tastes  of  alpine  plants, 
and  such  an  interesting  assemblage  does  it  contain.  To  botanists  this 
mountain  has  been  terra  incognita,  and  I  appeal  to  them  and  others 
who  may  in  future  visit  this  locality  to  be  chary  of  gathering  speci- 
mens. In  fact,  were  it  not  that  my  labours  are  the  property  of  the 
Academy,  and  knowing  how  plants  suffer,  even  to  extermination,  from 
the  hands  of  predatory  collectors,  I  would  hesitate  ere  I  disclosed  my 
discovery. 

Muckanaght,  2155  feet,  is  about  two  and  a-half  miles  south  of 
Kylemore :  two  other  Bens,  Benbaunbeg  ^  and  Benfree,  intervene 
directly  in  this  line,  which  was  the  route  I  took  the  first  time  I 
visited  the  northern  side  of  Bennabeola.  The  upper  half  of  this  coni- 
cal peak  is  disconnected ;  below  that  it  is  joined  by  necks  to  Benbaun 
south  on  the  east,  and  Bencullagh  on  the  west.  From  the  summit  it 
looks  into  the  heart  of  Bennabeola  on  the  east,  opening  up  ravine, 
peak,  and  ridge  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  is  altogether  the 
most  picturesquely  situated  of  the  group,  as  well  as  the  best  for  dis* 
closing  the  "lay  of  the  land."  On  the  north  it  is  connected  by  a 
ridge  at  about  1000  feet  with  Benfree;  on  the  south  it  slopes  in  a 
.^^ries  of  abrupt  declivities  to  the  low  valley  at  the  head  of  Owenglin. 
The  rock  dips  eastwards,  exposing  similar  ledges  on  the  north  and 
south  faces.  No  mountain  could  be  better  adapted  for  exhibiting  the 
rigorous  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  alpine  plants.  On  the 
northern  face  at  least  a  dozen  species  occur,  several  of  these  profusely. 
Half  an  hour's  scramble  will  take  us  round  to  the  south  face,  to  a 
similar  series  of  rocky  declivities,  and  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Sedum  rhodiola,  every  alpine  plant  has  disappeared,  while  lowland 
species  take  their  place  at  the  same  level,  several  reaching  unusually 
high.  The  change  is  remarkably  well  shown  here,  since  in  common 
with  other  mountains  in  the  west,  the  alpine  flora  of  Muckanaght  is 
best  developed  at  a  zone  of  1300  to  1800  feet,  and  fails  gradually  to 
the  summit,  so  that  keeping  the  same  level  around  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  this  gradual  disappearance  is  very  striking.  Salix  herhaeea 
and  Carix  rigida  are  exceptions  to  the  above  general  remark.     These 


^  There  are  tvo  Benbauns  in  the  Twelve  Bens :  the  northern  and  smaller  one 
may  be  called  Benbaunbeg. 
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usually — ^the  former  always — ^reach  the  summits  of  whatever  monn- 
taius  they  occur  upon,  but  they  are  quite  as  rigorously  confined  to 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  faces,  where  all  faces  and  sides  are 
exposed.  Carex  riyida,  less  abundant  than  Salixy  does  not  occur 
upon  Muckanaght.  The  following  alpine  plants  grow  within  a  few 
yards  of  one  another  upon  this  mountain : — 


Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 
Sazifraga  umbrosa. 
S.  oppositifolia. 
S.  stellaris. 
S.  coBspitosa. 
Saussurea  alpina. 


Hieracium  anglicnm.    ) 
H.  iricum.  j 

Oxyria  reniformis. 
Salix  herbacea. 
Polystichum  lonchitis. 
Asplenium  viride. 
Lycopodium  selaginella. 


In  company  with  these  are  Meecnopsis  oambriea,  Oeum  rkak^ 
Crepit  paludoBay  and  CystopUris  frayilis.  Of  these,  three,  Saxifra^ 
ecupitosa,  Saussurea  alpina,  and  Polystichum  lonchitis,  have  not  been 
previously  found  in  the  Mayo  and  Galway  mountains,  and  several  of 
the  others  in  only  one  or  two  localities.  So  great  a  variety  of  Saxi- 
frages does  not  occur  on  any  other  Irish  mountain.  I  have  included 
S.  umbrosa  doubtfully  with  them  to  show  this  feature,  as  though  a 
mountain  plant,  it  cannot  be  considered  alpine  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  others.  Immediately  below  the  holly  fern  is  a  closely  allied  form 
of  P.  aculeatum,  I  have  noticed  these  in  company  before.  A  similar 
companionship  exists  here  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  between  AspU- 
nium  trichomanes  and  A,  viride,  so  much  so  that  on  meeting  either  of 
the  lowland  forms  below,  the  others  might  almost  be  expected  above 
if  suitable  situations  occur.  One  other  observation  and  I  have  done. 
As  if  to  heighten  and  illustrate  the  different  atmospheric  conditions 
of  the  two  sides,  a  pair  of  ravens  disputed  my  intrusion  on  the  north- 
em  side  in  most  audacious  fashion,  while  a  pair  of  peregrines  hare 
selected  the  south  side  for  their  breeding  ground.  The  ravai  is  at 
home  amongst  plants  which  are  abundant  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
it  also  abounds :  the  peregrine,  a  more  southern  bird,  is  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings.  It  is  seldom  these  two  species  breed  alongside 
of  one  another,  and  where  they  do  they  are  at  constant  war.  Nature 
has  here  allotted  to  each  its  own  fit  and  suitable  domain. 

There  is  another  station  for  alpine  plants  amongst  the  Twelve 
Bens — ^Ben  Lettery — which  has  been  examined  by  botanists.  This 
point  lies  about  two  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Muckanaght,  across 
the  wide  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Owenglin  river,  and  is  immedi- 
ately above  Ballynahinch  Lake  and  the  public  road  on  the  south.  Its 
nortiiem  face  thus  looks  out  on  Muckanaght,  and  though  the  southern 
side  and  upper  parts  from  the  summit  to  about  1500  feet  are  bair^ 
and  composed  of  quartzite,  yet  below  that  level  schistose  rocks,  and 
with  them  alpine  plants,  appear.  Lycopodium  alpinum  and  Thalidnm 
alpinum  have  been  recorded  from  here  by  Wade.     The  latter  species 
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has  been  verified  by  Isaac  Carroll,  who  has  also  recorded  Saxifraga 
oppotitifolia  and  Asplenium  viride.  The  rarest  species,  Satusurea  alpina, 
^vrhich  is  plentiful  on  the  same  ground,  has  not  been  recorded.  I  could 
not,  however,  meet  with  Lycopodium  alpinum  on  Bennabeola ;  although 
being  a  plant  fopd  of  siliceous  soil,  and  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  likely  enough  to  occur,  and  may  have  been  passed 
over.  On  Ben  Lettery,  the  upper  limit  of  the  alpine  species  is  simply 
determined  by  the  change  of  rock  to  quartzite. 

BXNOOSB  AKD  BjENBATTN,  DOWN  NOBTH  TOWARDS  KnOCKPASHEEMOBE. 


2890  to  2310  feet. 


Fotentilla  tormentilla. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 
Yaccinium  myrtillus. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 
Juncus  squarrosus. 


Scirpus  coBspitosus. 
Cares  binervis. 
C.  pilulifera. 

Anthoxanthum  odorantum. 
Aira  flexuosa. 
Agrostis  vulgaris. 
Lastroea  dilatata. 
Polypodium  vulgare. 
Lycopodium  selago. 


Silene  maritima. 
Solidago  virgaurea. 


2250  feet. 

Armeria  maritima. 
Aira  coespitosa. 

1900  feet. 
Dabeocia  polif  olia. 

1850  feet. 
Stellaria  uliginosa. 

1800  feet. 
Molinia  cssrulea.  |         Erica  cinerea. 

1200  feet. 
Fyrus  aucuparia. 

800  feet. 
Hymenophyllum  unilaterale. 

Bekbavnbbg,  down  Nobih  to  Ktlemo&s. 

1570  feet. 
Antennaria  dioica.  |  Salix  herbacea. 
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BexbaukbeOi  dowv  Nobth  to  Ktlemobi — eoniinued. 

820  feet. 
Carex  pallescens. 

750  feet. 

Alchemilla  vulgarifi  (var.  Bubeericea). 

700  feet. 
Quercufl  robur.  |  Siliz  repens. 

Lastrosa  aculeata. 

Bknbback    ScrifiiiT. 

1900  feet. 
Salix  herbacea. 

South  Side. 

1020  feet. 
Aspleniom  triohomanes. 

Bbvgowbb  sowv  South,  to  Glxitcoagkak. 

1200  feet. 
LastrcBa  oemnla. 

660  feet. 
Mentha  aquatioa. 

250  feet. 
Eleocbaris  molticaulis  (most  abimdaiit). 

Dxbbtclabb,  dowv  South. 

2300  feet. 
Pynu  aaoaparia« 

2060  feet 
Antennaria  dioica. 
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Debetclabe,  down  South — continued. 

2000  feet. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  |         OrchiB  macidata. 

Molinia  coerolea. 

1800  feet. 
Arctostaphyllos  ura-uisi  (abundant). 

1600  feet. 
Dabeocia  polifolia. 

950  feet. 
'  Erica  tetralix. 

Ben  IsETtsxZy  8outh  Side. 

1500  feet. 

Sazifraga  umbrosa.  j  Solidago  virganrea. 

Garez  pilulif era. 

1450  feet. 

Dabeocia  polifolia.  |  Erica  cinerea. 

LaatlXBa  oamula. 

1150  feet. 
Junipems  nana. 

1100  feet. 
Lycopodium.  selago. 

950  feet. 
Eiicu  tetralix  (upper  limit). 

800  feet. 
tSehoenus  nigricans. 

G50  feet. 
EleocLaris  multicaulis  (upper  limit). 

420  feet. 
Hypericum  uudrosoemum.        |  Triodia  dccumbeuF. 
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Bkk  Littkbt,  Northx&h  Side. 

1620  feet 

Thalictmm  alpinum.  |         Baxifraga  oppodtifolia. 

ABpleniom  yiiide. 

1420  feet. 
SaoBsuiea  alpina.  |         Plantago  lanceolata. 

1320  feet. 


BuboB  Mtxatilis.  |  Saussnrea  alpina. 

Lycopodiom  aelago. 

1810  feet. 
Baxifraga  oppodtifolia  (lower  limit). 

1800  feet 
Thalictram  alpinum  (lower  limit). 

800  feet 


Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Crepia  paludosa. 


Erica  tetralix. 
Pinguicola  luaitanica. 


600  feet. 
Carex  folva. 


MrCKAKAGHT,  DOWK  SoUTH  SiDK. 


2150  feet 


Calluna  Tulgaris. 
Thymus  serpyllum. 


Eriophorum'^Taginatam. 
Luzula  sylyatica. 


And  most  of  the  commoner  summit  species  on  Ben  CobR| 

and  elsewhere. 

2000  feet 
Blcchnum  boreale. 


1400  feet 


Hieracium  vulgatum  (var. 
gothicum). 


Kardus  strictu. 


Carduus  pratensis. 
Finguicula  vulgaris. 
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MUCKAITAGHT,  SOTTTH  SiDE — COflttntted, 

1350  feet. 


Lathyms  macroirhizus. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 
Antennazia  dioica. 


Lonicera  periclymenum. 
Hedera  heliz. 


1250  feet. 


Teucrioin  Bcorodonia. 


Prunella  Tiilgaris. 
Plantago  lanceolata. 
Schoenus  nigricans. 


Ilex  aquifolinm. 
Hieracium  Tnlgatum. 


1150  feet. 


XiOtns  corriculatus. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 
Crepis  paludosa. 
Hieracium  yulgatum. 
Plantago  maritima. 
Triodia  decumbens. 


Lostroea  filix  mas. 
L.  filix  foemina. 
Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum. 
A.  ruta-muraria. 
A.  trichomanes. 
Polypodium  Tulgare. 


Garex  panicea. 
Poa  annua. 


MircKAirAeHT,  down  Nobte  Bide. 

2130  feet. 

Saxifraga  stellaris.  |  Salix  herbacea. 

Cystoptens  fragilis. 

2110  feet. 

Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Lnzula  campestris. 

2050  feet. 
Aira  ccBspitosa. 

1900  feet. 

I  Oxalis  acetosellfl. 

Asplenium  viride. 

1850  feet. 
Ranuculus  flammula. 


Oxyria  renifomis. 


1700  feet. 

Thalictrum  alpinum    (lower 

limit). 
Geum  rivale. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 
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S.  oppositifolia. 
S.  stellaris. 
SaussTirea  alpina. 
Oxyiia  uniformis. 
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MucKAKAeHTy  DOWK  No£TH  8n>B — cotUinued. 

1700  feet — continued. 

Plantago  maritima.  |  Carez  panicea. 

Aaplenium  viiide. 

1600  feet. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  (lower  limit). 

1500  feet. 


Meconopsis  cambrica. 
Oeum  rivale. 
Saxifraga  ooespitosa. 
Hieracium  anglicum. 


Sanssurca  alpina. 
Polysticham  lonchitis. 
P.  lonchitoides. 
Lycopodinm  BeUginoides. 


1470  feet. 

HeconopBis  cambrica. 
Sedum  rhodiola. 

^ 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 
S.  stt'llaris. 

>■        Lower  limit. 

S.  ctespitosa. 
Oxyria  reniformis. 
Asplenium  viride. 

^ 

1080  feet. 
Aspl^um  trichomanes.  |  ^ymenophyllum  unilateralt. 

At  the  lower  levels  in  this  part  of  Gkdway  the  county  has  hea 
thoroughly  well  ransacked.  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  aiy 
detailed  search ,  therefore.  The  following  are  a  few  notes  taken  at  th- 
bases  of  the  mountains  :  — Derryclare  Lough,  below  Derryclare  Ht.. 
Drosera  inUrmedia  very  abundant ;  Suhdaria  aquatiem^  UtricuUr^ 
intermedia^  Carex  limosa,  and  Ertoeatdon  eeptanyulare,  all  common.  At 
Kylemore  I  saw  Hieracium  iricum^  and  between  that  and  Deny-n^ 
Sliggan,  Melosciadium  nodijhrum,  Veronica  seutelkUa,  and  CtH^ex  stri(U. 
On  the  north  side  of  Ballmahinch  Lake,  in  bogholes  by  the  roadsidtf. 
may  be  seen  Cladium  mariscui,  Carex  limoea,  and  C.filifbrmie. 

I  shall  now  give  a  general  list,  including  all  the  mountain  specit? 
observed,  starting  at  the  highest  point  attained  by  each,  and  append- 
ing their  other  more  important  altitudes  throughout  the  two  cotuitiei 
This  list,  which  is  the  result  of  the  more  local  one,  has  been  a  tediom 
compilation,  but  appeared  to  me  quite  necessary.  Some  slight  inaccu- 
racies, arising  from  confusion  of  figures,  may  have  crept  in ;  but  I 
have  failed  to  detect  any. 
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GENERAL  LIST  OF  PLANTS 

Observed  on  the  Mato  and  Oalwat  MovirrAiKs,  arranged  in  descending 

order. 


Sttmmit  of  Mwselbea. 
2680  feet. 

PotentiUa  tormentilla  (Nestl.)— Nephin,  2640;  Croaghpatrick,  2510, 
&c.,  and  downwards.     Abundant. 

Saxifraga  unibrosa  (Linn.) — All  summits,  and  downwards  to  sea-level, 
near  the  coast  in  dry,  stony  places.  Occurs  on  all  aspects,  being 
at  home  either  amongst  alpine  plants,  or  where  they  could  not 
exist.  Inland  it  rarely  occurs  as  a  lowland  plant,  ceasing  down- 
wards at  1500  to  1200  feet.     No  choice  of  rock. 

Calluna  vulgaris  (Salisb.) — All  summits  and  downwards.     Abundant. 

Vaeeinium  myrtillus  (Linn.)— Ditto. 

Thymus  serpyllum  (Linn.)— -Bengorm,  2200;  Croaghpatrick,  1570; 
Twelve  Bens,  2150.  Not  ascending  many  mountains,  though 
frequent  at  considerable  heights  on  the  Mweelrea  group.  Com- 
mon below.     Will  not  grow  on  the  quartzite. 

Rumex  aeetosa  (Linn.) — Summits  of  all  the  Mayo  mountains,  and 
downwards. 

R,  aoetoseUa  (Linn.) — Croaghpatrick  summit.  Not  universally  distri- 
buted at  upper  heights.    Ee-appearing  commonly  below. 

Juneus  squarrosus  (Linn.) — Summit  of  Croaghpatrick ;  Twelve  Bens, 
2390. 

Ltaula  sylvatiea  (Bich.) — Summits  of  Mayo  mountains.  Twelve  Bens, 
2150.  Shaay  cliffs  or  woods  in  lowland  districts.  Barely  on 
open  ground  except  at  mountain  summits;  usually  abundant 
there. 

Z.  eatnpestris  (WiUd.)— Bengorm,  2200;  Twelve  Bens,  2110.  In- 
creasing quickly  to  open  moors.     Frequent. 

IJriophorum  vaginatum  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  2150.  Continuous  to 
low  levels  on  moors. 

Carex pUidifera  (Linn.) — Corslieve,  2025;  Twelve  Bens,  2390.  Fre- 
quent to  about  1200  feet.     Scarce  at  low  levels. 

C.  hinervis  (Sm.) — Croaghpatrick,  2350 ;  Twelve  Bens,  2390.  Very 
glaucous  on  Mweelrea.     On  open  moors. 

Seirpus  easpttosus  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  2390. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  (Linn.) — Sununits  of  Mayo  mountains.  Twelve 
Bens,  2390.     Frequent. 

Nardus  stricta  (Linn.)— Maamtrasna,  2120.  Soon  abundant  in  dry 
situation,  from  1500  feet  downwards,  and  thrives  on  the 
quartzite. 
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Aira  ecsspitoia  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  2260.     Common  in  the  Mayo 

mountains  at  high  levels. 
Ayroitia  vulgaris  (With.)— Twelve  Bene,  2390. 
Festuea  ovina  (Linn.) — Summits  of  Nephin  and  Croaghpatrick.    Twelve 

Bens,  2150. 

Summit  of  Nephik. 

2640  feet. 

Galium  saxatile  (Linn.) — Summit  of  Croaghpatrick.  Twelve  Bens, 
2390 ;  Leckavrea,  2000.     Ahundant. 

Empetrum  nigrum  (Linn.) — Summit  of  Croaghpatrick.  CorslieTe, 
2250;  Twelve  Bens,  2350.  Common.  Below  300  feet  on 
AchiU  and  Birreencorragh.  One  of  the  few  species  that  thriyes 
on  quartzite. 

Armeria  maritima  (Willd.)— liweelrea,  2640.  Summit  of  Croagh- 
patrick. Twelve  Bens,  2250.  Ceases  as  a  mountain  plant. 
Croaghpatrick,  1500;  Curraun  Achill,  1200.  B^-appearmg 
abundantly  at  sea  level,  and  thriving  on  siliceous  rocks. 

Aira  flexuosa  (Linn.) — ^Mweelrea,  2600.  Summit  of  CroaghpatricL 
Twelve  Bens,  2390.     Common  on  moorlands. 

ZastroM  dilaiata  (Presl.) — ^Mweelrea,  2380  ;  Twelve  Bens,  2390. 

Zycopodium  selago  (Linn.) — ^Twelve  Bens,  2390.  Sea  level,  or  near  it 
at  Doo  Lough.  Ceases  usually  at  about  1200  to  1000  feet  on  the 
mountains  as  on  Nephin.     Seems  to  prefer  siliceous  rocks. 

MWBELBSA. 

2600  feet. 

Sedum  rhodiola  (D.  C.)— Not  seen  elsewhere  nearly  so  high.  Descenda 
occasionally  to  sea  level ;  but  usually  found  in  alpine  situationB 
and  with  alpine  plants.  Croaghpatrick,  1740  to  1570 ;  Corslieve, 
1600;  Achill,  1430  to  sea  level;  Mweelrea,  1430  to  500;  Cor- 
cogemore,  1800;  Twelve  Bens,  1700  to  1470,  and  at  1170. 

Solidago  virgaurea  (Linn.) — Achill,  1730 ;  Twelve  Bens,  2250 ;  Maam- 
trasna,  2120;  Leckavrea,  2000. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  (Linn.) — Ben  Gorm,  2150;  Croaghpatrick, 
1900;  Corcogemore,  1900;  Maamtrasna,  2000.  Not  un^equent 
as  a  mountain  plant,  especially  in  rocky  ground  of  a  siliceous 
nature.  Descending  to  550  feet  on  cliffs  above  Doo  Lough ;  bnt 
flowers  sparingly. 

Melampyrum  pratmse  (Linn.)  (var.  mantanum,) — Nephin,  2300;  Cor- 
slieve,  2250;  Croaghpatrick,  1900  ;  Achill,  1730.  Bather  thinly 
distributed,  and  not  met  with  at  low  levels. 

Plmtago  maritima  (Linn.) — Curraun  Achill,  1200;  Achill,  2200; 
Twelve  Bens,  1700.  Rarely  occurring  inland  at  low  levels. 
At  the  base  of  Nephin  in  Bougbadoon,  by  the  Glenlaur  river, 
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and  by  Fin  Lough.  A  curiously  itunted  yariety,  with  broad 
leaves,  and  stem  an  inch  and  a-hali  high,  occurs  at  2400  to  2300 
on  the  Ascokeerin  ridge,  liweelrea ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Delphi 
mountain,  2550. 

Salix  h&rbaeea  (Linn.) — Nephin,  2450  to  1880 ;  Corslieve  and  Nephin- 
beg,  2320  to  1700 ;  CiiiTaun  AchiU,  1560 ;  Achill,  2100  to  1900 ; 
Croaghpatrick,  1850  to  1750;  Mweelrea  group,  to  1850;  Maam- 
trasna  range,  1850 ;  Maamturk  range,  2000  to  1600 ;  Benchoona, 
1900  to  1680;  Twelve  Bens,  2130  to  1570.  Possibly  occurs 
lower  on  low  summits,  since  it  prefers  the  tops  and  ridges  of 
mountains  in  perfectly  exposed  situations.  This  is  the  common- 
est alpine  plant,  and  occurs  on  very  nearly  all  the  mountains  I 
visited.  More  abundant  on  liweelrea  than  elsewhere;  on  the 
northern  summit  it  is  the  chief  vegetation  straggling  amongst 
moss. 

Carex  rigida  (Good.) — Nephin,  2500 ;  Corslieve  and  Nephinbeg,  2320 
to  1600,  and  at  860  feet  at  Scardaun  Lake ;  Achill,  2030  to  1825 ; 
Mweelrea  group,  to  1640.  Next  to  the  last,  this  is  the  com- 
monest truly  alpine  species  in  the  west ;  they  are  frequently  in 
company  on  wet  ledges,  and  both  thrive  on  the  quartzite. 

MW£1L£EA. 

2590  feet. 

Jlymenophyllum  unUaterale  (Willd.) — Corslieve,  1750;  Achill,  1730; 
Ben  Gorm,  2080.     Frequent  at  low  levels  in  both  counties. 

Delphi  Mt.  (Mweeulea  Group). 
2550  feet. 

Achillea  millefolium  (Linn.) — At  2350  above  Lough  Brawn  on  Loughty 
Mt.  Met  with  nowhere  else  on  the  moimtains;  here  it  was 
stunted,  consisting  of  a  few  rigid  radical  leaves  without  stem  or 
flowers.     Frequent  below. 

Plantago  laneeolata  (Linn.) — ^A  very  diminutive  form,  with  slightly 
succulent,  narrow.,  lanceolate  leaves,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
a  flowering  stem  not  much  higher.  Eesembles  the  form  of  P. 
maritima,  mentioned  above,  in  general  appearance.  Ordinary  P. 
laneeolata  finds  upper  limits — on  Croaghpatrick,  1630  ;  Mweelrea, 
1520. 

Summit  of  C£oaghpat£ICx. 
2510  feet. 

Poa  annua  (Linn.) — Ben  Gorm  and  Glenamorig,  2200 ;  Buckoogh  and 
Mweelrea,  1900.  Accidentally  distributed  amongst  these  heights. 
Probably  the  seeds  are  transported  hither  by  Rhecp,  as  this  grass 
only  occurred  at  great  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  runs. 
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HWBBLBBA. 

2500  feet. 

Lemtoion  atUumnalis  (Willd.)  (var.  taraxaci.) — Bidge  above  Lough 
Brawn,  2350 ;  Mweelrea,  1500  (Z.  autuwmtMt,)  Thence  common. 

Aira  ea^pitosa  (Linn.)  (var.  alpina.) — ^To  2100;  Ben  Gomu  2200; 
Maamtrasna,  2120  to  2100.  Not  met  with  on  the  Twelve  Ben», 
or  other  Galway  mountains,  and  only  occurring  at  great  heights. 
Plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Mweelrea,  and  on  Maamtraana  (Foma- 
more)  table-land. 

Lycopodium  alpinum  (Linn.) — Ridge  above  Lough  Brawn,  2450 ;  Cur- 
raun  Achill,  1560;  Maamturk  range,  2000  to  1950.  This,  with 
Salix  herhaaa  and  Carex  rtyida^  are  the  only  truly  alpine  species 
which  grow  on  the  quartzite  mountains.  Thev,  especially  the 
present  species,  appear  to  prefer  a  siliceous  soil.  Plentiful  in 
each  locality  cited. 

N  BP  H  I  V. 

2450  feet. 

Saxifraya  iieUarit  (Linn.) — ^To  2400 ;  Nephinbeg  and  Corslieve,  2OO0 
to  1400;  Achill,  2080  to  1825;  Mweelrea,  2300  to  1650,  and 
1050  in  Olenlaur ;  Twelve  Bens,  2240  to  1650 ;  Maamturk  range, 
1700.    Bather  sparingly  distributed. 

HWIBLRIA. 

2450  feet. 

CeraBtium  ^trM^(Link.) — ^And  at  2100;  Croaghpatrick,  1370.  Abun- 
dant below.     Scarce  at  high  levels. 

ElDGE  ABOVE  LoUOH  BftlWlT,  LOUOSTT  Ml.  (HwSBIJtEA  GbOUP). 

2400  feet. 

Geum  rivaU  (Linn.) — ^Maamtraana,  1750;  Twelve  Bens,  1850  to  1500. 

A  local  plant,  and  not  seen  elsewhere.    Not  on  the  quartzite. 
Saxifra§a  oppositxfoUa  (Linn.) — ^Maamturk  range,  1100  to  910 ;  Twelve 

Bens;  Ben  Lottery,  1520  to  1310;  Muckanaght,  1700  to  1470. 

Exceedingly  scarce  in  the  only  Mayo  locality.     More  plentiful  on 

Muckanoght ;  but  rare  in  Oalway  also.    Never  on  quartzite. 
Antennaria  dioica  (Goort.) — To  low  levels  at  Doo  Lough.     Occurs  on 

most  of  the  mountains,  quartzite  or  otherwise,  horn  about  2000 

to  1000. 
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Vaeeinium  vitia-idcBa  (Linn.)— Very  scarce,  and  nnhealthy-looking  here. 
This  plant  has  been  jrecorded  from  several  of  the  mountains  I 
examined  in  Mayo  and  Oalway,  but  I  found  it  only  in  the  present 
situation.  It  appeared  to  me  very  rare  indeed,  and  I  was  always 
on  the  look  out  for  it. 

Oxyria  reniformU  (Hook.) — ^Ben  Gorm,  2080;  Mweelrea,  2240  to 
1650;  Croaghpatrick,  1740  to  1570;  Twelve  Bens  ^Muckanaght), 
1900  to  1470.  Very  scarce.  On  Groaghpatrick  it  is  plentiful, 
and  very  large  and  luxuriant.  In  the  present  locality  it  is  very 
rare.    Never  on  quartzite. 

Cy»topteriM  fragilii  (Bemh.)— Very  rare  in  this  the  only  Mayo  habitat. 
Maamtork  range  (Maumeen),  1100;  Twelve  Bens  (Muckanaght), 
2130  to  1600.  Very  rare  in  the  west,  and  quite  alpine  in  its 
mountain  localities ;  does  not  occur  on  the  quartzite. 

MWEELBEI. 

2400  feet. 

Viola  palustrii  (Linn.) — ^Maamtrasna,  1900;  Ben  Gorm,  2030. 

Orckit  maculata  (Linn.) — ^Maamtrasna,  1900 ;  Mweelrea,  2300 ;  Twelve 
Bens,  2000. 

Carex panieea  (Linn.) — ^Ben  Gorm  (Mweelrea  group),  2050;  Groagh- 
patrick, 1650;  Twelve  Bens  (Muckanaght),  2110  feet.  Bemark- 
ably  luxuriant  and  glaucous,  with  glumes  and  fruit  concolorous, 
sooty  black,  on  drooping  spikelets  in  alpine  situations  on  Mucka- 
naght. 

Twelve  Bens. 
2390  feet. 

JSi^hrasia  officinalis  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  2100;  Groaghpatrick,  1740. 

Scarce  at  high  levels. 
Folypodium  vulgare  (Linn.) — ^Mweelrea,  2380.   Soon  becoming  common. 

MWEELBEA. 

2380  feet. 

Lasirtsa  JUix-mas  (Presl.J— Twelve  Bens,  1150;  var.  ahhreviata,  at 
1630  on  Groaghpatrick.    Not  plentiful. 

Above  Lough  Bbawk. 

2350  feet. 

IHophorum  poUfitaehyon  (Linn.) — ^Buckoogh,  1920;  Ben  Gorm,  2050; 
Maamtrasna,  2130. 
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Twelve  Beits. 
2300  feet. 

Pynu  aueuparia  (Goert.) — Corelieve,  1700;  Mweelrca,  1400.  Seed- 
lings, or  dwarfed  aboye  1000.  Frequent  below,  and  well  grown 
at  ttie  base  of  Kephin. 

MWEELBEA  . 

2250  feet. 

Blechnum  horeale  (Sm.) — Croaghpatrick,  1740;  Ben  Gk)rm,  2150: 
Twelve  BcDH,  2000.  Only  locally  plentiful,  and  does  not  thiire 
on  the  quartzite. 

Twelve  Bens. 
2250  feet. 

Silene  maritima  (With.)— Nephin,  1870;  Birreencorragh,  2000.  A 
sea-coast  plant  ascending  mountains  in  the  maritime  counties^  like 
Armeria  maritima  and  Plantago  maritima,  and,  like  them,  fond  of 
siliceous  soil,  or  on  the  quartzite. 

ACIIILL. 

2200   feet. 

Oxalic  aeetoieUa  (Linn.) — Corslieve,  2000  ;  Ben  Gorm,  1850  ;  Twelve 

Bens,    1900.      Common  at  lower  levels  from  about   1500  feet 

downwards. 
Jasione  montana  (Linn.) — Ben  Gorm,    2220  ;    Croaghpatrick,   1900 ; 

Mweclrca,  2100.     Not  seen  so  high  inGalway;  not  unfrequent 

below  1500  feet,  especially  on  siliceous  soil. 

Ben  Gorm  (Mweelrea  Gboup). 
2150  feet. 

Fiola  sf/lvatica  (Flies.) — At  this  height  \bi,  Iteichenhaehiana. — Croagh- 
patrick, 1900.     Frequent  lower ;  apparently  dislikes  quartzite. 

Maavtrasna  Range. 
2150  feet. 

Hieracium  angJicum  (Fries.) — Nephin,  1490;  Achill,  14S0 ;  Croagh- 
patrick, 1650;  Mweelrea,  1600  and  1520  to  650  and  350,  about 
Boo  Lough.     Maamturk  range,  1800  to    1200 ;  Twelve  Bens, 
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1500.  Usually  alpinei  but  occasionally  found  at  low  levels  in 
Mayo ;  it  is  then  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  H,  iricum, 
which,  I  believe,  is  a  luxuriant  lowland  form.  Typical  ff.  irieum 
never  occurs  higher  up,  or  in  alpine  situations.  It  may  be  seen 
along  the  roadside  at  Kylemore  and  elsewhere.  The  two  forms 
graduate  into  one  another  about  Doo  Lough  and  Maumeen. 

Twelve  Bens  (Muckanaoht). 
2110  feet. 

Thalictrum  alptnum  (Linn.) — ^To  1700,  and  on  Ben  Lottery,  1520  to 
1300;  Maamturk  (Maumeen),  1520;  Benchoona,  1600  to  1300; 
Croaghpatrick,  1590  to  1570.  Apparently  on  all  rocks  except 
quartzite.  Like  Lyeopodium  alpinum,  it  seems  especially  fond  of 
granite  or  gneiss. 

MWEELBEA. 

2100  feet. 

lianuneulus  aeris  (Linn.) — ^Not  noticed  ascending  to  any  considerable 

height  elsewhere.     Frequent  from  about  1200  downwards. 
Cardamine  htrsuta  (Linn.) — Croaghpatrick,  1650.  Not  common  at  any 

considerable  height. 
Angelica  sylvestris  (Linn.) — And  at  1900 ;  Croaghpatrick,  1590.    Not 

seen  elsewhere  higher  up. 
Chrysosplenium  oppoiitifolium  (Linn.) — ^And  at   1450.    Bare  on  the 

mountains. 
Taraxaeum  dena-leonis  (Desf.) — Croaghpatrick,  1590. 
Lyeopodium  selayinoidei  (Linn.) — To  300  ;    Maamturk  (Maumeen), 

1650;  Twelve  Bens,  1500  to  1820. 

Ben  Gobm  (Mweelsea  Ghoup). 
2050  feet. 

I^ica  einerea  (Linn.) — Nephin,  1750  ;  Birreencorragh,  1600 ;  Nephin- 
beg,  1425;  Croaghpatrick,  1690;  Mweelrea,  1500  and  1400; 
Maamtrasna,  1750  ;  Maamturk  range,  2000 ;  Twelve  Bens, 
1800  and  1450.  Stunted  and  scattered  above  1600  feet,  and 
hardly  general  anywhere  above  1500. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris  (Linn.) — And  at  1940;  Buckoogh,  1920  ;  Achilla 
1480;  Croaghpatrick,  1590;  Maamtrasna,  1900;  Twelve  Bens, 
1450.  The  lower  of  these  upper  limits  arises  from  unsuitability 
of  ground ;  common  below. 

Nariheeium  osiifragum  (Huds.) — Glenamorig,  1750;  Aohill|  1480. 
Abundant  below. 
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M  WEILBEA. 

2050  feet. 

PedieuiUirU  $ykatiea  (Linii.) — ^And  at  2000.     Sparin^y  distribated  at 
high  lereb  in  these  mountains. 

BXK  OOBH  (MWEELREA  GnOTTP). 

2050  feet. 

Cflrwr  ^ra  (Linn.)— Croagbpatrick,   1850;    Achill,   1730;    Cumci 
AchiU,  1560;   Mweelrea,  1900;  Maamtrasna,  1850. 

Duf  HUT  Ht.  (Mweelrea.  Oboitp). 
2000  feet. 
JSjuisetum  paluitre  (Linn.) — Very  unusually  high  for  this  plant 

MWSELBSA. 

2000  feet. 

Hypericum  ptdchrum  (Linn.) — Frequent  lower. 

Carduui  pratentu  (Huds. )— -Birreencorragh,  1100;  Mweelrea,  1450; 

Twelve  Bens,  1450.     Rarely  extending  above  1000  feet. 
Carex  ptdicaru  (Lmn,) — Not  frequent  till  about  1000  feet,  as  above 

Doo  Lough  and  on  Muckanaght. 

Maamtubk  Eanos. 
2000  feet. 

8cahio9a  tuccisa  (Linn.) — Buckoogh,    1880;    Croaghpatrick,    1650; 

Twelve  Bens,  2000.      Common  lower. 
Carex  vulyaris  (Fries.) — Buckoogh,  1180  ;  Mweelrea,  1600.     Seldom 

occurring  at  any  considerable  height.    Common  below. 

Twelve  Bens. 
2000  feet. 
Molinia  e<erulea  (Moench.) — Mweelrea,  1600.   Soon  becoming  commoD. 

Benchoon  A. 
1970  feet. 

Sagina  mhidata  (Wim.)— Maamturk  range,  1930  to  1520.  In  creviees 
on  the  barren  exposed  summits  of  gneissose  or  quartzite  moun- 
tains.   Bare,  but  easily  overlooked. 
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MWBELBSA. 

1960  feet. 

Valeriana  oMeinaUs  (Linn.) — ^And  at  1200.      !Not  unfrequent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains. 

BUCKOOOH. 

1920  feet. 
Juncus  ej/iuus  (Linn.) — Achill,  1480.    Then  common. 

MWBXLBEA. 

1900  feet. 


II 


Ranuneulm  fiearia  (Linn.) — And  at  1205.    Maamtrasna,  1750. 
SteUarta  vliginoBaQAxirr.) — Croaghpatrick,  1370;  liaamtrasna, 

1850;  Twelve  Bens,  1850.  ^  ^ 

Digitalu  purpurea  (Linn.) — Croaghpatrick,  1280 ;  Ben  Oorm,  \  ^% 

1200.  6-^ 

Primula  vulgaris  (Huds.) — Croaghpatrick,  1650.  J 

Maamtbaska  Eanoe. 

1900  feet. 

Dahoeia  polifolia  (Don.) — ^Croaghpatrick,  1390;  Loughty  lit.,  1750; 
Mweelrea,  1500  ;  Maamturk,  1810;  Twelve  Bens,  1900.  Though 
much  less  abundant,  this  plant  has  about  the  same  vertical  range 
as  JEHca  einerea.    The  two  frequently  appear  simultaneously. 

Ben  Oobh. 
1900  feet. 
Lyoopoiium  elavatum  (Linn.)«-Not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Maaictubx  Range. 
1900  feet. 
Carsx  ylauea  (Scop.) — ^Mweelrea,  1050.    Frequent  lower  down. 

Twelve  Bbks  (Muckanaght). 
1900  feet. 

AspUnium  virids  (Huds.)— Croaghpatrick,    1800  to   1570 ;    Twelve 
Bens— Ben  Lottery,  1520;    Muckanaght,  1900  to  1470. 
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HWIBLBIA. 

1850  feet. 

Ficia  sepium  (Linn.)— Not  seen  elsewhere  on  the  mountains  at  any 

considerable  height. 
Epilobium  paluitre  (Linn.) — ^Maamtrasna,  1750.    Frequent  in  loircr 

bogs. 
Ljfsinmehia  nemonm  (Linn.)<— Buckoogh,  1180.    A  lowland  species 

TWXLTS   BSKS. 

1850  feet. 

£amm€ulusJl0mmula(Lixm.) — Croaghpatrick,  1370;  Mweelrea,  1205; 
Twelye  Bens,  1850.    Common  from  1000  feet  downwards. 

M WEBLKEA. 

1800  feet. 

UMicirum  minus — 1450,  and  1370  to  350  at  Lough  Doo,  and  lower  in 
Glenlaur ;  Benchoona,  900  to  680.  A  characteristic  plant  of 
Mweelrea;  common  in  Glencullen. 

1800  feet. 

Juniperus  nana  (Linn.)— Cnrraun  Achill,  1200 ;  Achill,  1300;  Croagh- 
Patrick,  1740 ;  Mweelrea,  1000  and  1100;  Maamtrasna,  1800  to 
1350  (inland) ;  Maamturk  range,  1600;  Twelve  Bens,  1150,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  not  met  with  at  low  levels. 

Maamtubx  Bahob. 
1800  feet. 
Aehmnillavulgairis(JAnn,) — (Yar.«wi«0rtiMa)to  1100;  Twelve  B0ii8,75O. 

BsirCHOOKA. 

1800  feet. 

Litorella  laeustris  (Linn.) — Buckoogh  (Lake  Mambrackeagh),   1180. 

Common  lower  down. 
lioetes  laeustris  (Linn.)— Corslicvc  (Lake  Drumderg),  1330;  Buckoogh, 

1180;  Nephinbeg  (Scaixlaun  Lake),  860;  Maamturk,  770. 
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TWELTB  BSN8. 

1800  feet. 

Arefostaphf/Ioi  uva-ursi  (Spr.) — Nephin,  1660  to  1240 ;  Nephinbeg, 
325;  Curraun  Achill,  1200;  Achill,  1300;  Mweelrca,  700  to 
sea-level ;  Twelve  Bens,  1 800.  One  of  the  few  species  that  likes 
quartzite.    Abundant  on  the  Twelve  Bens. 

Croaghpatbick. 
1740  feet. 
Eedera  helix  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  1100;  Twelve  Bens,  1250. 

COSSLISVE. 

1700  feet. 

Crepis  paludosa  (Moench.) — Croaghpatrick,  1590 ;  Maamturk  range, 
1100;  Twelve  Bens,  800. 

Twelve  Bens  (Muckaitaoht). 

1700  feet. 

8aus9urea alpina  (B.C.)— To  1500,  and  Ben  Lettery,  1420  to  1320; 
Croaghpatrick,  1590  to  1570.  More  limited  in  its  vertical  range 
than  most  alpine  species,  but  forming  close  and  considerable 
patches  where  it  occurs. 

Cboaghfateick. 

1650  feet. 

Sagina  proeumhmB  (linn.  V— Frequent  from  1000  feet  down. 
Ruhui  taxatilis  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  1320 ;  Mweelrea,  880. 

MWEELEE^A. 

1650  feet. 

Sttlix  aurita  (Linn.) — Buckoogh,  1180  ;  Delphi  Mt  (Mweelrea 
group),  1550.      Soon  becomes  abundant. 

Maaxtubs  Rakoe  (Cobcooehore). 
1650  feet. 
Zistera  eordata  (R.  Br.) — ^Not  seen  elsewhere. 
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CiOAeHPAxmsox. 

1630  feet. 

SBnecio jacohma  (Linn)  )  i>     i         _j.      .t  .  • 

RhinanL»  crhta-gJi  (Linn.)    \  ^^^^  '»cei»dmg  the  moontams. 

MWEKLREA  . 

1600  feet. 

Aiphnium  ^rii^AMMmM  (Linn.)-^Acliill,  1430;  Croaglipatrick,   1590; 
TwelTeBens,  1150. 

Croaghpairios. 

1590  feet. 

Itanuncuiui  repem  (Linn.) — ^Mweelrea,  1205. 

Polygala  vuharis  (Linn.)---Not  commonly  ocouning  at  this  height,  and 
not  80  frequent  on  the  mountains  as  P.  d$pr$%9U, 

DxLPHi  Mt.  (Mwbslbxa  Group). 

1550  feet. 

Ro9a  »pino9%M%ma  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  500.    Frequent  loiver  down. 
Lonicera  p^rielymenum  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  1100.     Abundant  below. 
Juniperus  communis  (Linn.) — This  fonn  is  rarely  seen  high  up,  where 
it  usually  becomes  /.  imim. 

MWSSLRRA. 

1520  feet. 

ZathyruB  maerorrhitm  (Winn.) — ^And  at  1100  ;    Haamturk  range, 
1100;  Twelve  Bens,  1350. 

MAAJfTRAUfA. 

1520  feet. 

Sparyamum  minmum  (Fries.) — Buckoogh  (Lake  Nambrackheagb), 
1180;  Mweelrca  (L.  Lugaloughaun),  1205. 

^ncus  uliyinoius  {Sm,)  ]  Frequent  below. 

Carex  ampuUaeea  (Good.)— Mweelrea,  980.     J  '"^**"*''  "«"''• 
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1520  feet. 

Hieraeium  vulgatum  {Yries,,  Yar.  yothieum) — To  1100  feet;  Twelve 
BenB,  1400.  This  and  JTl  wdgatum  graduate  into  one  another  on 
the  south  side  of  Muckanaght. 

Delphi  Mt.  (Mwzxlbsa.  Gsoup). 
1500  feet. 
Betula  alba  (Linn.) — ^Delphi  Mt.,  630  ;  Mweelrea,  750. 

MWBELBEA. 

1500  feet. 
Epikhium  montanum  (Linn.) — ^Barely  seen  at  any  considerable  height. 

TwsLYE  Beits  (Mjjckasabbt). 
1500  feet. 

Meconopm  eamhrica  (Vig.) — To  1470.  This  rare  species  was  in  full 
flower  when  I  discoyered  it  here,  and  was  then  remarkably  showy 
and  handsome.     The  flowers  were  fully  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Saxifraga  coBspitota  (Linn.) — To  1480.     See  introductory  remarks. 

Pohfitiehum  loncKitia  (Both.) — Sparingly  distributed,  and  growing 
immediately  over  the  following  closely  resembling  form. 

P,  aeuUatum  (Both.)  (rar.  hnchitidiodea,) — ^Maamturk  range,  1200. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  holly  fern  grows  in  this  latter  locality 
also. 

P.  aeuhatum  (Both.)— Maamturk  range,  1200 ;  Twelve  Bens,  700. 

ACHILL. 

1480  feet. 
Polygaia  depressa  (Wend.) — Soon  common. 

MWEELBEA. 

1480  feet. 

Menyanih$$  trtfoltata  (Linn.) — ^Not  seen  again  for  about  1000  feet; 
then  frequent. 

MWBELBSA. 

1450  feet. 
Cardamim  pratetiBu  (Linn.) — ^Croaghpatricki  1370. 
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ACULLL. 

1430  feet 
ITjfmenophjfttum  tynhridgense  (Sm.) — ^Kephin  range^  400. 

MWEELREA. 

1430  feet. 
Trtfolium  repens  (Linn.) — ^Buckoogh,  1180;  Croaghpatrick,  1370. 

Choaohpatbick. 

1370  feet. 

Myo$oti$  repen$  (Don.) — Apparently  scarce. 

Callitriche  itagnaiis  (Scop.) — Mweelrca,  1020.  Rare  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

MWBELREA. 

1370  feet. 

Cardum  paluiiris  (Linn.) — And  at  1 150.  A  characteristic  plant  below, 
and  very  luxuriant  by  the  Glenlanr  river.  Plants  here  had  flowers 
an  inch  and  a-half  across,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  the  stem 
was  branched;  bearing  three  or  four  large  flowers  together. 

MWEBLBEA. 

1350  feet. 
Saiix  eaprtBa  (Linn.) — Not  common  for  a  few  handled  feet. 

TWBLTB  BeKS. 

1350  feet. 

Prunella  vulgaris  (Linn.) — ^Mweelrea,  1020;   fiirreencorragh,  1100. 

Karely  on  the  mountains. 
Schamus  nigricans  (Linn.) — ^And  at  850.    Ben  Gorm,  1100 ;  Mweelrea, 

1 100.    Plentiful  in  many  places  from  about  these  heights 

MWBELBBA. 

1330  feet 
Veronica  chamocdrys  (Linn.) — ^And  at  850.     Soon  frequent. 
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Nephinbeo. 
1325  feet. 
HolcuB  lanatuB  (Linn.) — Birreencorragh,  1100.    On  upper  pastures. 

Cboagbpatbick. 

1300  feet. 

Pteria  aquilina  (Linn.) — ^Birreencorragh,  600 ;  Delphi  Mt.,  800 ;  Ben 
Gorm,  750;  Mweelrea,  940  and  800;  Maamtrasna,  800.  Kot 
abundant,  and  apparently  averse  to  quartzite.  I  have  given  all 
the  upper  limits  I  observed,  since  this  and  Eriea  tetralix  are 
Watson's  test-plants  for  the  upper  margin  of  his  ^'sub-arctic 


zone." 


Nephik. 

1290  feet. 

£riea  tetralix  (Linn.) — Birreencorragh,  1200;  Croaghpatrick,  1170; 
Loughty  Mt.  (Glenlaur),  770;  Ben  Gorm,  800;  Mweelrea,  1100 
and  800;  Maamtrasna,  800;  Twelve  Bens,  950  and  800.  See 
under  Pteris  aquilina.  The  mean  of  these  levels  places  this  plant 
a  hundred  feet  above  Pteris,  which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  their 
relative  position  in  this  summary. 

LoueHTT  Mt.  (Glsnlaub). 

1250  feet. 

Bellis  perennis  (Linn.)— Birreencorragh,  1100;  Maamtrasna,  900* 
Barely  ascending  the  mountains. 

Twelve   Bens. 
1250  feet. 

Ilex  aquifolium  (Linn.) — Delphi  Mt.,  600 ;  Mweelrea,  450.  Frequent 
wherever  any  natural  wood  remains,  and  in  rocky  slopes  lower 
down. 

Teuerium  aoorodania  (Linn.) — Scarce  till  the  valleys  are  reached. 

MwEELBEA  (Lake  LuOALOveHATTir). 

1205  feet. 

Subuiaria  aquatiea  (Linn.) — Abundant  in  Derryclare  and  Ballinahinoh 
lakes.  This  lake  is  erroneously  recorded  in  "  Flora  Hibemica  *' 
at  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

B.  I.  A.  mOC,  8ER.  II.,  VOL.  in. — scntKcs.  4  D 
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AlehemiUa  vulgaris  (Liim.) — Maamturk  range,  910;  Bencboona,  500. 

Frequent  along  the  bases  of  tbe  mountainB,  especially  in  Con- 

nemara. 
Galium  palustre  (Linn.)— Abundant  at  low  levels. 
Myriophyllum  (Utdmifloram  (D.  C.) — Abundant  in  the  larger  lakes 

below. 
Seneeio  aquatieus  (Huds.) — Not  seen  elsewhere  high  up,  but  occnn 

contmuously  along  the  stream  from  this  lake  to  the  base. 
Lobelia  dortmanna  (Lmn.) — Buckoogh,   1180;  Nephinbeg  (Scardaim 

Lake),  860. 
Cdllitriche  hatnulata  (Kutz.) — A  common  lake  plant  in  the  west. 
Potamogeton  natans  (Linn.) — ^Buckoogh,   1180.     Bare  high  up,  and 

seldom  flowering.     In  turfy  lakes  and  bog-holes  this  plant  is 

most  variable.     The  leaves  every  shape,  from  linear  to  ovate. 
JSleoeharis palustris  (B.  Br.)— Bare  in  elevated  stations. 

CUBBAITN   ACHILL. 

1200  feet. 

Lotus  eomiculatus  (Linn.) — ^Twelve  Bens,  1 150.    Not  common  till  low 
levels  are  reached. 

MaAKTUBK   Ba176£. 

1200  feet. 
Arabis  hirsuta  (£.  Br.) — ^Not  seen  elsewhere. 

Twelve  Beks. 

1200  feet. 

LastrcM  ctmula  (Brack.) — ^Mweelrea,  980,  and  lower;  Croaghpatrick, 
630.     Not  plentiful  amongst  the  mountains. 

MiAMTUBK   BaKGE. 

1200  feet. 

Salix  repens  (Linn.)— Mweelrea,   1000,   1140;    Twelve  Bens,  700. 
Then  abundant  along  the  maritime  mountains. 

Twelve  Bens. 

1150  feet. 

Driodia  deeumhsns  (Beauv.) — Maamturk  range  (Maumeen),  910.    Soon 

common. 
Lastrcsa  JiliX'fcfmina  (Presl.) — Abundant  below. 
Asplmium  adiantum-nigrum  (Linn.) — ^Mweelrea,  670.    Frequent. 
A.  ruUhmuraria  (Linn.)— Benchoona,  700.    Bare  on  mountain  di^ 
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BiBBXENOOBSieH. 

1100  feet. 
Linum  eatharticum  (Linn.) — ^Abundant  when  drypaetores  are  reached. 

Bbk  Gobm. 
1100  feet. 
Lroura  roiundtfolta  (linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  800.    Then  common. 

MWEELBEA. 

1100  feet. 

SpircM  idmaria  (Linn.) — ^Frequent  lower  down. 
JEjuuetum  sykaticum  (Linn.)— -Gorslieye,  600;  Mweelrea,  480.    Not 
unfreqnent  lower  down. 

Twelve  Beks. 
1100  feet. 

Jlieraeium  mdgatum  (Fr.)^On  Mnckanaght,  sonth  side,  where  it  varies 

into  H.  vtUgatum,  var.  gothieum, 
Corylu9  avellana  (Linn.) — Mweelrea,  250.     Frequent  below.     Yery 

large  hazels  grow  in  Bonghadoon  at  the  base  of  Nephin. 

LoveKTT  Mt.  (Mwbelbea  Oboup). 
1050  feet. 
Montta  fontana  (Linn.) — Glenlaor. 

MWEELBEA. 

1010  feet. 
SaKx phylmfoUa  (Linn.) — To  550.    Not  seen  elsewhere. 

Delphi  Mt.  (Mweelbea  Oboup). 
1000  feet. 

Orehis  latifolia  (Linn.) — Seldom  occurs  so  high  up,  or  even  nearly  as 

high. 
Carex  fuha  (Good.)— Mweelrea,  800  and  500 ;  Twelve  Bens,  600. 

Not  un&equent  on  boggy  slopes  at  the  mountain  bases. 
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MWEXLBSA. 

980  feet. 

PoUtmof^Um  polyyoni/oh'ui  (Pourr.) — ^Abundant  in  the  lower  bogi. 
Car$x  ateUulata  (Good.) — Maamtork  range,   770.     Probablj  occnrs 
higheFi  but  1  did  not  meet  with  it.     Abundant  lower. 

Maamtouc  IUkox. 
910  feet. 
Fira^mria  retca  (Linn.) — Soon  frequent. 

MWEXLBBA. 

900  feet. 

Oimunds reyalu  (Linn.) — Maamtork  range  (Maumeen),  770.  Frequent 
in  glens,  and  by  streams  lower  down. 

BXVOHOOHA. 

900  feet. 

Smaeiwm  tmylieum,  yar.  iricum  (Fries.) — Mweelrea,  650.  See  under 
M.  anglicutn^  at  2150. 

NxpHiKBXO  Rakob  (ScAXDAinr  Laxb). 

860  feet. 

IrU  puuiaeoru9  (Linn.) — Growing  side  by  side  with  Car$x  riyida,  A 
startling  coincidence.  I  know  of  no  instance  either  of  At  occur- 
ring nearly  as  high,  or  Carex  riyida  nearly  as  low.  There  would 
usually  bo  a  gap  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet  elevation  between 
these  two  plants. 

Nephhtbeo  Kanoe. 

850  feet. 

JEhoeharu  multieaulii  (Sm.) — ^Mweelrea,  750;  Birreencorragh,  600; 
Twelve  Bens,  650.  Especially  abundant  in  the  Connemara  dis- 
trict, as  in  Glencoaghan. 

MWEELBEA. 

850  feet. 

Hypericum  androicftnum  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  420.    Not  unfrequent 
Veronica  ojfieinalia  (Linn.) — Common  lower. 
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Cboaghpatbick. 

820  feet. 

AnagMii  tmella  (Linn.) — Ben  Gorm,  800.  Characteristic  of  the  low- 
lying  turf-bogB. 

Twelve  Beks. 

820  feet. 

Carex pdUesems  (Lam.) — Delphi  Mt.,  400;  Mweelrea,  380  and  550. 
Very  rare  in  the  west. 

ACHILL. 

800  feet. 
Sedum  anglieum  (Linn.) — Common  at  lower  levels. 

MWEBLBEA. 

800  feet. 

Myriea  gdU  {JAnxi,) — ^Delphi  Mt.,  770;  Birreencorragh,  775;  Maam- 
trasna,  750.  Characteristic  of  the  low  turf-bogs  and  very  rigor- 
ously defined  in  its  ascent. 

BiBKEENCOBBAGH. 

775  feet. 
AlthemiUa  arvensis  (Scop.) — ^Not  seen  elsewhere  on  the  mountains. 

MWSELBBA. 

750  feet. 

Ihrotsra  anyltca  (Huds.) — Kephin,  500.    Common  in  all  the  bogs 

below. 
Z>.  intermedia  (Hayes) — Commoner  than  the  other  Drotera,  especially 

in  the  wetter  bogs  about  the  margin  of  the  big  lakes,  as  at  Derry- 

clare  and  Inagh. 
Bubus /rutieostu  (Linn.) — ^Never  occurs  high  up.    This  was,  I  believe, 

the  variety  £,  leueoitachys  (Smith). 
Quercus  robur  (Linn.) — Twelve  Bens,  700.    Fine  old  native  trees  may 

be  seen  at  the  base  of  Nephin. 
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NsPHz  y . 
700  feet. 

Chiefly  uBual  lowland  stragglen  from  this  leyel. 

Zychniijhi  cuculi  (Liim.) — ^White  at  250  feet,  CoTBUere.    Frequect 
Comarum  palustre  (linn.)— Frequent. 

TWXLTI    BbK8. 

650  feet. 
Mmika  aqutstiea  (Linn.) — ^Not  common  in  the  mountain  district. 

MWBBIBBA. 

650  feet 

Pinyuieula  luiitaniea  (linn.) — Freqnent  to  about  thia  height 
BunitmJUxuoium  (With.)--Gommon. 

Cboaohpatbick. 

630  feet 

Cotyledon  umbilieui  (Linn.) — Abundant  below. 
Scilla  nutam  (8m.)---A  lowland  straggler. 

COBSLZBTB. 

600  feet 

Eptkhiwn  ohBeurum  (Schreb.) — Spedmena  gathered  near  Delphi  Home 
in  ditches  by  the  road  appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  typicil 
E,  Utragimum  (Linn.).  My  plants  were  unfortunately  badlj 
preserved. 

N  B  P  H  Z  H  . 

500  feet. 
\Crat<Bgu%  oxyaeantha  (Linn.) — Perhaps  introduced. 

Delphi   Mt. 

500  feet. 
CarexJUwa  (Linn.) — Var.  aderi.    Not  seen  frequently. 
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MWBELBXA. 

480  feet. 

CynMurui  erutatm  (Linn.) — Common. 
Poaflmtam  (Scop.)--Common. 

MWXXLBBA. 

450  feet. 

liraxinui  exceUt&r  (Linn.)— Handsome    native  trees    occor    in    the 

''forest"   at  the  base  of  Nephin. 
Arundo phraymitei  (Linn.) — Common. 

BntBEEKCOBmOH. 

380  feet. 

Cnltiyation  at  abont  400  feet,  the  highest  seen  on  the  Mayo  or 

Oalway  Mountains. 

Anthemit  nohilu  (Linn.) — Not  seen  elsewhere;  but  this  plant  properly 

belongs  to  roadsides. 
Ayrostu  tmlyarii  (Linn.)— Yar.  pumila.    Not  seen  elsewhere. 

BlBSEEVCOBBAOH. 

350  feet. 

NymphKM  alba  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Hypericum  $lode$  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Utrteularia  intermedia  (Hayne.) — ^Flentiful  in  many  places,  and  occurs 
throughout  the  districts  visited.  Often,  as  by  Glenlaur  river  and 
near  Delphi  House,  it  is  found  in  the  slimiest  and  filthiest  mud- 
holes,  where  nothing  else  appears  to  thrive.  I  found  it  in- 
variably (June  and  July)  attached  to  its  hybemacula.  See 
Introduction. 

Erioeaidon  aeptanytdare  (With.) — Corslieve,  250.    See  Introduction. 

Seirpue  fluitane  (Hook.) — Plentiful  in  many  places,  as  about  Doo 
Lough  and  Derryclare. 

Bhynehoepora  alba  (Yidil.) — Corslieve,  250.  Not  common;  but  occurs 
in  the  wettest  bogs  in  several  places. 

Carex  fdifefmie  (Linn.)  \  The  distribution  of  these  species  is  given  in 

C.  Hmnea  (Linn.)  )        the  Introduction. 

AOHILL. 

350  (?)  feet. 
Adiawtwn  eapiUue-ven^n's  (Linn.) — ^Also,  I  believe,  at  Salrock. 
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CBOAeHPATBICX. 

300  feet. 

Cultivatioii  at  about  250  feet,  north  side. 

f  UUx  $uropau»  (Linn.) — Rare  in  the  mountain  difltricts,  and  perliap< 
not  native. 

Maautubk  Rakge. 

300  feet. 

Cultivation  at  about  280  feet,  Glencroft. 

IToiturtium  officinale  (R.   Br.)  —  Confined  to  the  low   ralleys  and 

ditches. 
Care^  paniculaia  (Linn.) — Frequent. 
La9troea  oreopterU  (Presl.) — AIbo  on  Letterbrickaun,  near  Lecnant. 

Occurs  very  sparingly. 

N  S  P  H  Z  K. 

250  feet. 
Cultivation  at  about  200  feet,  Boughadoon. 
Sanicula  europaa  (Linn.) — Frequent. 

Delphi  Mt. 

250  feet. 

Cultivation  at  about  230  feet,  Glenlaur. 

Hosa  ionienioM  (Sm.) — Less  common  than  jS.  canina. 

Stachys  palustru  (Linn.) — Common. 

Habenaria  chlorantha  (Bab.) — ^Not  unfrequent.     H,  hifolia  occurs  at 

the  base  of  Nephin. 
Ceterach  officinarum  (Willd.) — ^Frequent. 

MWEXLBEA. 

250  feet. 
Cultivation  at  about  200  feet,  Delphi. 

JTypoihoeriH  nuUcata  (Linn.) — Frequent. 
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COBSLIEYE. 

250  feet. 
Caltiyation  at  about  200  feet,  Deel  Bridge. 

Utneularia  minor  (Linn.) — About  the  Killary  in  several  places,  but 
sparingly  and  much  scarcer  in  the  districts  visited  than  U.  inter- 
media. 


There  is  little  cultivation  at  the  bases  of  most  of  the  mountains 
dealt  with,  and  amongst  the  different  ranges  there  are  many  extensive 
glens  and  valleys  whose  botanical  conditions  are  not  influenced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Several  species  are  strictly  confined  to  the  bases  of 
these  valleys,  although  apparently  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
their  growth  are  fulfilled  higher  up.  Some  are,  perhaps,  denied  the 
power  of  spreading,  while,  no  doubt,  a  slightly  decreasing  mean  tem- 
perature as  we  ascend  drives  many  competitors  from  the  struggle,  and 
affords  space  for  the  hardier  sorts  to  thrive  and  monopolize  the  soil. 
It  is  of  use  to  obtain  a  list  of  these  species,  which  are  thus,  though  ready 
for  the  start,  compelled  to  remain  below.  Plants  of  cultivation,  or 
affecting  roadsides,  broken  soil,  or  habitations,  do  not  enter  this  list, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  immediate  margin  of  the  sea  are  also  ex- 
cluded. All  are,  in  fact,  plants  of  a  mountainous  country,  but  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  levels. 


Caltha  paluetrie,  Linn. 

Nuphar  lutea,  Sm. 

Hyperieum  quadranyidum,  Linn. 

Geranium  molle,  Linn. 

G.  rohertianum,  Linn. 

Sarothamnui  acoparius,  Scop. 

Lotue  major.  Scop. 

Frunue  communie,  Huds. 

Geum  urhanum,  Linn. 

Eosa  eanina,  Linn.  (E.  eanina, 

"Woods.) 
Lythrum  salicariaf  Linn. 
Peplie  poriula,  Linn. 
Cireaa  lutetiana,  Linn. 
JSydroeotyle  vulyaris,  Linn. 
Heloaeiadium  nodiflorum,  £oeh. 
(Enanthe  croeata,  Linn. 
Vihumum  opuhis,  Linn. 
2\teailayo  far/ara,  Linn. 
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Bidene  tripartita^  Linn. 
B,  cemua,  Linn. 
Achillea  ptarmiea,  Linn. 
Gnaphalium  uliyinoaumj  Linn. 
Centaurea  nigra^  Linn. 
Sieracium  pilosella,  Linn. 
JEriea  mediterranea,  Linn. 
Sercphularia  nodosa,  Linn. 
8.  aquatioay  Linn. 
Pedundaris  pahtstriSy  Linn. 
Veronica  seutellata,  Linn. 
F.  anayallis,  Linn. 
F.  heccahunya,  Linn. 
Rumex  conylotMratus,  Muir^ 
R.  obtusifolius,  Linn. 
R.  erispus,  Linn. 
Alnus  ylutinosa,  Goert. 
Hahenaria  aOnda,  E.  Br. 
Allium  ursinum,  Linn. 

4£ 
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C.  ovalit.  Good. 
C,  atricta^  Good. 
C  iykiUica,  Hnds. 


Jtmeui  lamprocarpus,  Eboh. 

J.  bufoniui,  Linn. 

Spargamwm  ramoium,  Huds. 

8.  niiamf  Linn.  C,  praeax,  Jacq. 

THyhehin  palu$ir0,  Linn.  C  Atrfa,  Linn. 

Cladium  mariieuSf  E.  Br.  ^rrA4Ma/^«ni»i«9«MMMiM,BeanT. 

Scirpui  iovii,  S.  et  H.  ^tMM^tcfn  otvmm,  Linn. 

8,  $$taceWf  Linn.  j        Scokpmirittm  vuiyare,  Sm. 

Ci0r«r  retnota,  Linn. 
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XCn. — Oir  THx  Caakium  of  l  Nautx  of  Lobd  Howb's  Islakb.  By 
A.  MACALisTKRy  M.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Prof essor  of  Anatomyi  XJniyersity 
of  Dublin. 

[Eead,  December  11,  1882.] 

Thbouoh  the  kindness  of  Lowry  Armstrong,  Esq.,  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Cor- 
morant," I  haye  obtained  the  skull  of  a  native  of  this  yery-little- 
known  island.  There  are  three  islands  of  the  south-east  Pacifto  often 
confounded  with  each  other,  and  called  by  this  name :  the  first  of 
tbese,  and  the  one  to  which  I  at  present  refer,  is  one  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  groups  in  S.  lat.,  11^  10',  East  long.  165^,  and  is  the  next 
land  to  Egmont  Island. 

Another  island  of  the  same  name,  or,  according  to  Captain  Cook, 
a  set  of  islets  united  by  a  marginal  reef,  was  described  and  first  visited 
by  Wallis  in  1767,  in  S.  lat.  36**  SC,  and  E.  long.  164°  21',  in  the 
region  known  as  the  Coral  Sea ;  and  yet  another  Lord  Howe's  Island 
lies  east  of  New  Ireland,  of  the  Solomon  group,  in  S.  lat.  5^  30',  and 
159°  31'  E.  long. 

Less  seems  to  be  known  of  the  first  than  of  either  of  the  others, 
and  no  other  cranium  has  as  yet  reached  this  country  from  it. 

The  skull  in  question  is  cryptozygous,  and,  to  use  the  term  invented 
for  the  crania  of  the  neighbouring  race  of  New  Caledonians,  hypsi- 
stenocephalic.^  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  known  during  life  to  some 
of  the  persons  who  had  the  opportunity  of  disinterring  it  some  years 
after  its  burial.  He  was  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-seven,  but,  from 
the  patent  basi-occipito-sphenoidal  suture,  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
old ;  he  is  described  as  having  been  black  and  woolly-haired,  as  are 
the  others  who  inhabit  the  island.  The  bones  are  porous ;  the  frontal 
suture  is  open  for  about  a  centimetre  over  the  nose,  but  obliterated 
above;  the  coronal  suture  presents  the  not  uncommon  character  of 
being  nearly  toothless  for  about  5  cm.  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line,  then  for  about  3  cm.  it  is  richly  toothed,  as  far  as  the  tem- 
poral crest,  while  the  lower  2i  cm.  is  again  smooth.*  The  sagittal 
suture  is  accidentally  slightly  depressed  in  one  place,  and  its  denti- 
culations,  slighter  and  simpler  in  front,  are  rich  and  complex  behind. 
The  lambdoidal,  also  richly  toothed,  has  one  wormian  bone  on  the 
right  side  near  the  top  of  the  suture.  There  is  a  wormian  bone  at  the 
top  of  the  left  alisphenoid,  directly  below  the  line  of  the  coronal,  but 
not  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the  long  spheno-parietal  suture, 
which  measures  2  cm.  The  muscular  crests  are  feebly  developed;  the 
inion  small  and  rounded,  but  the  impression  for  the  splenius  capitis 
is  unusually  distinct  and  flattened  outwards,  projecting  against  the 
mastoid  process.  The  occipital  condyles  are  unsymmetrical,  the  right 
being  smaller  than  the  left,  and  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  is 


'  Barnard  Davis,  *'Natuark.  Yerhand.  v.  d.  HollandBcheMaatflchappij.*'  Haar- 
lem zziy.  deel. 

*  Thia  chaimcter  I  have  often  Been ;  it  ia  well  marked  in  some  Kanaka  and 
Fijian  sknlls  in  our  Mnaenm. 
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raised  into  a  knob  behind  the  right  condyle.  The  right  jngolar  hole 
is  twice  the  size  of  the  left;  the  styloid  process  is  small ;  the  mastoid 
large  and  thick,  especially  the  left,  as  the  right  is  a  little  flattened 
behind.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  very  much  flattened,  with  scarcely  any 
transverse  ridge  in  front,  and  a  very  faint  eminentia  articolaris.  The 
foramen  spinosum  on  the  right  is  confluent  with  the  spheno-petrosal 
suture.  The  pterygoid  plate  is  not  toothed,  but  the  outer  wall  of  the 
scaphoid  fossa  rises  into  a  spur,  and  the  external  pterygoid  plate  has 
an  upper  spur  for  the  upper  form  of  the  ligamentum  pterygospinosom.' 
There  is  a  strong  crista  verticalis  on  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate,  in  front  of  the  pterygomaxillary  fossa.  The 
processus  malaris  of  the  maxilla  rises  along  the  front  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  and  almost  excludes  the  malar  from  the  margin. 
The  malar  has  a  well-marked  masseteric  crest,  and  the  maxilla  has  a 
sutura  infraorbitalis  transversa,  while  the  infraorbital  hole  is  united  to 
the  brim  of  the  orbit  by  the  continuation  of  the  fissure.  The  pre- 
lachrymal  suture  is  nearly  complete  on  the  left,  cutting  off  an  accessoij 
lachrymal,  but  is  not  so  well  marked  on  the  right.  The  lachrymals 
have  exceedingly  sharp  crests  and  deep  grooves,  but  no  hamuli.  The 
nasals  are  narrow,  separate,  unsymmetrical,  with  foramina  of  Wenzel. 
The  anterior  nasal  spine  is  sharp,  the  canine  fossa  deep,  and  the 
zygomatic  ridges  well  marked.  The  alveolar  arches  are  very  large, 
the  palate  rather  deep,  the  posterior  nares  narrow,  oblique,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  pterygoid  region  being  constricted  at  the  basal  attach- 
ment of  the  pterygoid  processes.  There  is  a  supernumerary  single- 
f anged  tooth  between  the  first  and  second  premolar  on  the  right  side 
internally. 

The  measurements  are  as  follows: — Length,  l79mm. ;  greatest 
breadth,  137 ;  frontal  breadth,  104 ;  circumference,  505  ;  intennastoid 
are,  400  ;  fronto-occipital  arc,  340  ;  height,  149 ;   orbital  height,  32; 
orbital  width,  37 ;  nasal  height,  49 ;  nasal  width,  24 ;  basi-alveolar, 
line,  108;  basi-nasal  line,  103;  palate  alveolar  length,  62;  palato- 
alveolar  width,  at  last  molar  tooth,  66 ;  palatine  widUi,  38 ;  width  of 
both  posterior  nares,  21 ;  height,  24 ;  width  of  foramen  magnum,  29; 
length,  33;  length  of  spheno-parietaL  suture,  21.    The  lower  jaw  is 
large,  with  very  little  chin ;  external  width  at  the  angles  bebg  105 ; 
at  condyles,  115 ;  at  coronoid  processes,  90.    The  left  condyle  is  21 
long,  the  right  20  ;  the  sigmoid  notch  is  33  wide ;  the  verticiBil  height 
of  the  coronoid  process  is  64 ;  the  inner  length  of  the  intercondyloid 
intervals  is  76 ;  and  the  height  at  the  chin  is  32 ;  while  the  whole  length 
from  angle  to  angle  round  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin  is  210.    From 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  altitudinal  index  is  *83  :  the  latitudinal, 
much  less,  is  *76  ;  the  orbital,  *86 ;  the  nasal,  *48 ;  the  alveolo-nasal, 
'104 ;  the  capacity  measured  by  Busk's  choremometer,  1350. 

The  cranium  thus  belongs  to  the  type  of  hypsi-mesatioephalic 
leptorhine,  mesoseme,  prognathous,  microcephalic  skulls,  and  thus 
resembles  in  type  the  other  Melanesians  of  neighbouring  islands. 

3  See  Froeudingst  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ii.  N.  S.,  Science,  p.  202. 
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XCm. — FUHTHER  EtIDXNCE  AS  TO  THB  ExiSTBNOE  OF  HOBKED  MxN  IS 

Ajfbicl.    By  A.  Macalisteb,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  FrofoBsor  of  Anatomy, 
University  of  Dublin.     (Plate  XX.) 

[Read,  December  11, 1882.] 

SoiOB  yean  ago  Dr.  H.  Minohin  lent  me  a  photograph,  brought  home 
from  West  AMca  by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  E.  Minchm,  in  which  was  pour- 
tray  ed  the  head  of  a  West  African,  with  two  remarkable  exostoses  on  the 
maxilla  below  the  orbit.  Dr.  Minchin,  junior,  had  stated  with  regard 
to  this  man  that  he  had  heard  of  a  tribe  haying  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  were  famous  as  executioners  somewhere  on  the  borders  of 
Dahomey. 

The  peculiarity  shown  in  the  photograph  (PI.  XX.)  consists  of  two 
symmetncal,  and  evidently  bony,  outgrowths  of  the  infra^orbital  edge 
of  the  maxilla,  in  a  long-faced  and  somewhat  long-headed  negro,  with 
scanty  moustache  and  beard. 

I  made  many  inquiries  among  those  acquainted  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  though  I  found  several  persons  who  had  heard 
something  about  the  existence  of  people  of  the  kind,  yet  I  could  get 
no  satisfactory  account  until  my  friend.  Dr.  Allan,  being  appointed 
Colonial  Surgeon  at  Bathurst,  kindly  undertook  to  make  inquiries  for 
me.  One  previous  informant  told  me  he  had  seen  a  man  with  spur- 
like processes  on  the  malar  bone,  but  could  give  me  no  definite  infor- 
mation of  his  whereabouts. 

Dr.  Allan  communicated  with  me  that  the  man  in  question,  whose 
photograph  I  had  shown  him,  had  come  from  Akim,  in  6^  Korth  lati- 
tude and  1^  East  longitude.  Dr.  Allan  obtained  also  from  the  late 
Captain  O'Brien  a  letter,  in  which  that  gentleman  related  that  he  had 
made  an  attempt  to  get  the  man  to  Europe,  but  that  having  brought 
him  to  the  seaport  he  repented,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  go  any 
farther. 

By  the  kindness  of  Professor  O'Reilly  I  obtained  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  his  brother,  H.  F.  O'Eeilly,  Esq.,  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
in  which  he  says : — ^'  I  examined  the  Eebby  man  six  years  ago,  and 
subscribed  £5  towards  sending  him  home  for  examination,  llie  his- 
tory of  that  case  is  this.  About  six  years  ago  Captain  Hay  (Houssas) 
was  sent  on  a  mission  for  the  Government  to  a  place  called  Kebby,  I 
think,  in  the  Diabbee  country,  north-east  of  Cape  Coast.  He  there 
came  across  this  man,  and  brought  him  down  with  him.  We  all  agreed 
to  send  him  home  with  Captain  Baker,  who  was  then  starting  for  England. 
Baker  took  the  fellow  as  far  as  Akim,  where  the  steamer  cslled ;  here  the 
man  cleared  out,  and  was  back  in  Cape  Coast  at  my  place  in  a  few  days. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  get  no  food  on  board,  and  so  had  run  away. 
There  is  a  bony  exostosis  on  each  malar  bone  over  the  antrum  high- 
morianum.  I  was  anxious  to  make  a  cast  of  the  case  at  the  time, 
but  had  no  materials.  From  reasons  of  my  own,  and  inquiries  among 
well-informed  natives,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  not 
a  congenital  malformation,  but  artificially  produced,  and  that  is  the 
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reason  I  took  bo  little  interest  in  the  matter.  In  fact  I  was  told  by 
some  Fantees  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  this  deformity.  As 
to  there  being  a  tribe  of  these  men,  or  even  a  family  similarly  alEected, 
that  I  very  much  doubt,  as  I  think  I  must  have  heard  something  of  it 
Mr.  Allan  had  seen  this  man  from  Eebby,  and  I  believe  he  is  in  AJdm 
country.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  tattooing  here  on  the  black  skin,  and 
as  the  pigment  does  not  show  well,  they  cause  the  granulations  from 
the  cut  surface  to  rise  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  the  level  of 
the  skin.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  causing  a  bony  growth  to 
spring  from  the  antrum  or  from  the  malar  bone  by  puncturing  and 
applying  the  stimulants  they  use  in  tattooing.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Akim  country  is  thoroughly  well  known  to  a  number  of  colonial 
officials,  and  they  have  not  come  across  the  homed  men." 

In  the  Yerhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  and  Primitive  History  for  1877,  an  account  of  this  man  was 
noticed ;  but,  from  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Yirchow,  the  oat- 
growth  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  one  of  the  commoner 
pathological  conditions  of  epidermal  horn. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  week  I  received  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Allan, 
a  second  letter,  dated  from  Gambia,  November  17,  1882,  in  which  he 
says: — "I  enclose  you  a  letter  written  to  me  by  P.  Hughes,  Esq., 
Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  at  Sierra  Leone.  You  will  see  from  it 
that  he  confirms  the  certificate  given  to  me  by  the  late  Captain 
O'Brien,  and  read  by  you  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

'^  Mr.  Hughes  further  informed  me,  that  while  in  Eastern  Akim  he 
saw  two  men  with  the  horns,  and  the  man  described  by  Captain 
O'Brien.  I  think  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  family  cannot  be 
longer  doubted.  The  horn  is,  I  believe,  an  anatomical  one,  and  not 
due  to  disease.  The  task  of  securing  one  of  these  skulls  is,  I  am 
afraid,  a  hopeless  one." 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Dr.  Allan  is  as  follows : — 

''  SiEBiLA.  Lboks, 
'' November  IZth,  1882. 

''  Deab  Sm, — In  answer  to  your  letter  upon  the  subject  of  tiie 
homed  man,  described  by  Captain  O'Brien,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  seen  the  man  in  question,  and  that  Captain  O'Brien's  description 
of  him  is  correct.  This  person  was  seen  by  Captain  Hay  in  Akun  in 
1875  or  1876,  and  that  officer  made  arrangements  for  sending  him  to 
England.  I  believe  that  he  went  on  board  the  mail  steamer,  and  then 
declined  to  proceed,  and  was,  of  course,  allowed  to  return  on  shore. 
He  was  photographed,  and  copies  can  be  obtained  at  Elmina,  Gbld 
Coast. 

<<  When  visiting  Akim,  in  1877,  I  observed  two  other  men  possess- 
ing, although  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  peculiarities  described  in  the 
certificate  furnished  to  you  by  Captain  O'Brien. 

"  I  r^nain  yours  very  truly, 

"  Pekcival  Httohes, 
'^  Aesietant  Colonial  SeereUnryy 
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The  information  thus  gathered  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of 
Dr.  Allan  is  of  yery  great  interest.  Exostoses,  we  know,  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  antmm,  and  the  one  figured  by  Mr. 
Hilton  (Ouy^t  Mosp.  JReportSf  vol.  i.)  is  not  unlike  one  of  those  shown 
in  the  photograph.  A  similar  exostosis  is  described  by  Samuel  Cooper 
in  the  London  Medical  GautUf  vol.  iv.,  p.  369. 

That  outgrowths  here  may  be  really  race  characters  is  not  to  be 
entirely  ridiculed,  for  the  neighbouring  malar  bone,  which  here,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Eeilly's  description,  participates  in  the  swelling,  certainly 
shows  certain  race  peculiarities,  such  as  the  bigger  Iktberositat  malaris 
of  the  Mongolians,  and  the  Proees»u»  fnargindUe^  whose  race  peculiari- 
ties have  been  pointed  out  b^  Werfer  {Das  Wangenbein  des  Mensehen, 
Tubingen,  1869);  while  Hilgendorf  describes  a  separation  of  the 
malar  into  two  parts  as  common  among  the  Japanese  {MUtheilung,  der 
deuUehen  OeulhehaftfUr  Natur-und-Volkerhunde,  Ottaeiens,  1873,  p.  1). 
The  examination  of  this  region  in  the  fifty  African  crania  of  our  IJni- 
Tersity  Museum  shows  that  while  in  one  Congo  negro  there  is  a  little 
fulness  in  this  region,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  enlargement  in  any  of 
the  others. 

The  Akim  negroes  speak  a  negro  dialect  of  the  Egwee  class,  and 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Fantees  andAshantis,  of  which  race  I  haye 
seyeral  crania,  notices  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
Academy  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  letter  formerly  receiyed  from  Dr.  Allan  is  as  follows : — 

'^Madsiba, 
'' February  2eth,  1881. 

**  DiAn  Dr.  Macalistxb, — I  send  you  a  few  lines  relative  to  our 
conyereation  of  16th  inst.  I  have  learned  a  few  authentic  facts  en 
voyage  about  the  '  homed  men '  from  Captain  O'Brien  of  the  Houssa 
Force,  West  Africa.  The  statement  made  here  is  certified  below  by 
him.  A  Captain  Hay  (now  in  Tobago,  W.  I.)  had  stated  that  he  had 
seen  these  men  at  Akim.  We  had  one  of  the  men  en  route  for  Eng- 
land, but  he  refused  to  proceed  eventually.  Captain  O'Brien  saw  thLs 
man  at  Elmina,  and  describes  him  as  follows : — '  He  was,  as  regards 
colour,  hair,  &o.,  similar  to  an  ordinary  native.  The  horns  occupied 
the  malar  region,  were  about  two  indies  in  length,  their  direction 
being,  I  believe,  from  his  description,  upwards,  outwards  and  for- 
wards, non-movable,  and  covered  with  skin.' " 

The  certificate  of  Captain  O'Brien  was  as  follows : — 

**  I  certify  I  have  seen  a  man  answering  to  the  above  description 
exactly,  and  said  to  be  the  same  person  Captain  L.  Hay  alluded  to. 

"  Paul  D.  CBnixir." 
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Albxaksek  Macalisteb,  M.D.y  P.E.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
University  of  Dublin. 

[Bead,  January  22,  1883.] 

The  Solomon  or  Salamon  Islands  form  a  large  Archipelago,  about 
700  miles  long,  made  up  of  two  lines  of  islands,  whereof  seven  are 
of  large  size,  and  about  thirty  are  smaller,  and  they  form  the  eastern- 
most portion  of  the  Papuan  Zoological  Province.  These  islands  are 
chiefly  volcanic,  margined  with  coral,  well  wooded,  with  a  flora  rich 
even  for  a  western  Pacific  land;  but  they  have  from  early  times 
acquired  for  themselves  an  evil  reputation,  both  in  point  of  un- 
healthiness  ,and  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
hence  our  knowledge  of  their  ethnology  is  scanty  and  fragmentary. 

They  were  discovered  in  1668  by  Mendana,  and  since  his  time 
have  been  visited  by  Dumont  D*XJrville  {Voyage  piitoresque  auUmr 
du  Mbndef  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  150);  by  Brencllej  {Jottinyi  during  th$ 
Cruiae  ofH.  M,  S.  Curaeoa  in  1865 :  1873,  p.  248) ;  by  Eedlich,  master 
of  the  schooner  "Franz"  {Journal  Geographieal  Society,  1874,  p.  30); 
by  Erskine  in  1 853 ;  by  Scherser  of  the  Austrian  Expedition  {Ifovara- 
reise,  1861.  ii.  429);  by  Webster  {Last  Cruise  of  the  Wanderer: 
Sydney,  1863).  Inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  been  figured  and 
described  by  Dumortier  {Atlas  Lu  Voyage  au  Pole  Stid.),  and  by 
Virchow  {Verhand,  der  Berliner  Gesellseh.  f  Anthropologic,  JSthno- 
logic,  &c.,  1877,  p.  241).  They  have  been  also  visited  by  my  former 
pupils,  Dr.  Gt>ode  and  I)r.  Forbes,  and  two  years  since  by  H.  M.  S. 
*<  Cormorant,"  on  the  occasion  of  which  visit  these  skulls  were  obtained 
by  Lowry  Armstrong,  Esq.,  R.N.,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to 
me. 

There  was  (1873)  but  one  European  resident  in  the  Archipelago, 
Mr.  Perry,  at  Makira,  San  Christoval;  but  no  mission  station  has 
hitherto  taken  root.  Some  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and 
fifteen  priests  chartered  a  schooner  and  landed  on  Ysabel,  but  ere  the 
prelate  had  been  a  few  hours  on  shore  he  was  murdered,  and  his  com- 
panions compelled  to  re-embark  (Erskine,  West  Pacific  Islands,  p.  335). 
My  former  pupil.  Dr.  Litton  Forbes,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands,  ihns  characterizes 
the  Solomon  islanders : — **  So  innately  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  are 
the  natives,  that  any  white  man  that  would  live  among  them  must  go 
armed,  unless,  indeed,  his  object  be  martyrdom ;  otherwise,  before  he 
could  possibly  leant  the  languages  and  dialects  of  his  congregation,  he 
would,  in  mere  self-defence,  have  to  send  so  many  souls  to  Hades, 
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that  tlie  Bubsequent  success  of  years  might  not  suffice  to  compensate 
the  loss."  Even  when  brought  as  labourers  to  Fiji,  Dr.  Forbes  describes 
their  condition  as  not  much  improved.  In  the  work  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted  (Two  Years  in  Fiji,  p.  64.)  he  says,  ''All,  however" 
(of  the  Polynesian  labourers),  ''of  whatever  nationality,  seem  to  regard 
the  Solomon  islanders  with  especial  aversion,  and  even  fear.*'  From 
Dr.  Forbes'  experience  of  this  transport  Polynesian  labour,  he  does 
not  seem  to  regard  it  as  such  a  potent  civilizing  influence  for  the  island 
native  as  the  late  Anthony  Trollope  represents  it  to  be  in  his  work  on 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (vol.  i.  p.  133).  These  Solomon  islanders, 
however,  in  Fiji,  even  after  a  short  period  of  residence  among  others, 
have  been  known  to  steal,  kill,  cook,  and  eat  any  unfortunate 
people  they  might  find  8tra3ring  near  their  huts.  This  cannibalism 
is  habitual.  Captain  Eedlich,  of  the  schooner  "  Franz,"  saw  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  cooked  a  captive  whole,  and  then  sold  the  body 
in  parts,  and  on  expressing  his  disgust  to  Mr.  Perry,  was  informed  by 
that  gentleman  that  he  had  seen  as  many  as  twenty  bodies  cooked  at 
one  time  for  a  single  feast.  Captain  Kedlich,  however,  says  they 
seemed  to  him  inoffensive  when  not  excited.  They  keep  the  skulls  of 
those  whom  they  have  eaten  suspended  in  their  canoe  houses,  along  with 
other  ornaments,  such  as  the  bones  of  fishes  and  curious  wood  carvings. 
Mr.  Bi-enchley  saw  twenty- five  such  skulls  in  one  place  in  San  Chris- 
toval  (at  Wanga),  all  of  which  showed  the  effects  of  clubs  or  tomahawks. 
They  do  not  seem,  like  the  people  of  New  Ireland,  to  hang  the  heads  in 
their  own  huts.  Mr.  Brown  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society^ 
vol.  xlvii.,  1877,  p.  142)  saw  in  one  house  in  the  latter  island  thirty-five 
human  jawbones  hanging  from  the  rafters  blackened  with  smoke:  "  a 
smoke-dried  hand  was  hanging  in  the  same  house,  and  just  outside  I 
counted  seventy-six  notches  in  a  cocoa  tree,  each  notch  of  which  the 
natives  told  us  represented  a  human  body  which  had  been  cooked  and 
eaten  there."  These  heads  hung  up  in  the  canoe  sheds  have  been  for  the 
most  part  robbed  of  their  teeth,  of  which  they  make  necklaces,  such 
as  the  one  I  exhibit.  These  necklaces  are  not  easily  got  Commodore 
Sir  W.  Wiseman  offered  two  guns  for  one  and  was  refused.  The  late 
lamented  Bishop  Pattison,  however,  brought  home  three;  and  Br. 
Goode  obtained  the  specimen  which  is  on  the  table  from  the  island  of 
Ulakua. 

Scherzer  says  of  these  islanders  that  they  were  the  most  intrac- 
table and  savage  of  all  the  tribes  that  he  visited  in  the  entire  Novara 
voyage ;  and  Brenchley  describes  them  as  being  intensely  excitable— 
stirred  up  to  madness  in  a  minute.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
owner  of  the  "  Wanderer,"  perished  in  1862. 

In  appearance  there  is  a  great  variety  among  the  natives.  Those 
of  the  inland  parts  of  San  Christoval,  who  live  in  the  forest  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  (which  here  rise  to  a  height  of  4000  feet),  are 
called  by  the  coast-dwelling  natives  Bushmen,  and  with  these  the 
fishermen,  as  they  name  the  littoral  tribes,  are  constantly  at  war. 
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The  heads,  consequently,  which  are  found  in  the  canoe  houses  are 
generally  those  of  the  Bushmen. 

The  people  of  San  Christoval  are  said  by  Brenchley  to  be  wretched, 
poor  emaciated  creatures,  many  of  them  covered  with  scaly  eruption*, 
as  though  their  skin  was  peeling  off.  This  pityriasis  is  not  rare  among 
the  Melanesians.  Those  of  the  inland  districts  are  puny,  but  healthier 
looking.  One  natiye  of  Morrissi,  examined  by  Virchow  {loe.  eit.\  wai 
a  healthy,  well-grown  male  of  twenty ;  in  height  5  ft.  2  in. ;  hypo- 
brachycephalic,  with  a  flat  nose ;  strong,  but  not  very  prognathous 
jaws  ;  skin  of  a  dark  blackish-brown  colour ;  and  beard  black,  thick, 
curly,  short.  Webster  (Joo,  eit.)  says  they  are  nearly  black,  with 
woolly  hair,  and  the  countenance  characteristic  of  the  Papuan  Negro. 
The  males  have  the  western  Polynesian  habit  of  stiffening  their  hair 
into  mops,  though  not  as  largely  as  the  Papuaos,  with  yellowish  clay 
and  lime,  which  cosmetic  they  call  ehinam  (cf .  Strauch,  Zeitich,  Jf. 
Ethnologie,  vol.  iz.,  1877,  p.  241). 

The  different  islands  have  for  the  most  part  different  dialects;  and 
in  San  Christoval  that  of  the  fisher  tribes  (Bauro),  which  contain  many 
Polynesian  words,  differs  from  that  of  the  Bushmien,  which  is  said  to 
be  more  like  the  Ulana  dialect. 

San  Christoval  is  the  fifth  largest  of  these  islands,  and  the  best 
known.  The  inhabitants  are  usuaUy  hung  vrith  ornaments,  and  wear 
heavy  wooden  and  shell  disks  in  their  ears,  sometimes  lengthening  the 
lobe  considerably.  This  perhaps  is  correlated  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  of  our  akuUs  the  tympanic  bone  is  much  thickened.  They 
almost  all  have  transversely-placed  rods  or  shells  in  their  noses.  They 
sometimes  adorn  their  heads  with  handsome  shell  combs ;  sometimei 
they  cut  their  hair  in  terraces  from  ear  to  ear.  Mr.  Brenchley  saw 
some  women  who  had  their  hair  partially  shaved  off,  or  cut  close,  so 
as  to  leave  a  roadway  across  their  heads.  Many  men  are  tattooed  in 
patterns,  produced  by  a  series  of  short  incisions,  made  with  obsidian 
knives.  Some  of  them  have  very  flattened  noses,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  increase  this  by  art^  They  chew  betel,  and  are 
greedy  for  tobacco.  They  wear  little  or  no  clothing,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  in  their  carvings  and  artistic  work,  illustrations  of 
which  are  given  by  Brenchley.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rubiana, 
near  New  Georgia,  they  prepare  skulls  as  ornaments,  colouring  them 
with  clay,  fastening  in  artificial  teeth  of  shell  and  wood,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  eyes.  Such  crania  are  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  prepared  or 
kept  in  the  other  islands  of  the  group. 

The  crania  available  for  comparison  with  my  two  are — one  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  from  Ysabel,  and  one  from  an  island  undeter- 
mined, presented  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  ;  as  well  as  two  artifically 

*  The  new-born  children  of  the  island  of  Jap  (Wuap),  near  the  Pelewa,  hiTt 
their  noses  squashed  flat  after  birth  by  their  parents.  They  call  the  operatioD 
**  Andoweck":   sec  Miklucho-Maclay,  Zeituhrift  fur  Ethnologic,  x.,  p.  105. 
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prepared  skulls  from  Bubiana,  presented  by  Dr.  Bennett ;  three  de- 
scribed in  the  **  Thesaurus  Craniorum  "  from  the  Davis  Collection  from 
Makira,  Ghristoval,  brought  home  by  Dr.  Mac  Gillivray  of  H.  M.  S. 
'' Herald."  One  in  the  same  collection  from  Guadalcanar;  and  one 
from  Bubiana;  as  well  as  one  in  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons' 
Museum  from  Guadalcanar,  for  the  measurements  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Abraham.  Of  these  all  but  one  are  males ;  and  the 
measFurements  I  have  given  in  the  Table  at  the  end  (p.  780). 

Skull  No.  1  is  that  of  a  fisherman  or  Bauro,  a  phcenozygous, 
hypsidolichocephalic  cranium,  microcephalic,  platyrhine,  micro-seme, 
prognathous,  with  very  large  everted  alveolar  arches ;  pentagonal  in 
norma  occipitalis.  The  sides  of  the  foramen  magnum  have  been 
broken;  its  hinder  margin  is,  however,  left  at  one  spot;  but  the 
right  side  is  cleanly  cut  away.  The  squama  occipitis  is  symmetrically 
compressed  immediately  above  and  behind  the  asterion,  and  that  region 
is  tumid,  especially  on  the  left  side.  The  mastoid  process  itself  is 
small,  but  the  whole  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  is  dilated,  and  the 
paramastoid  internal  to  the  digastric  groove  is  as  prominent  as  the 
mastoid  itself.  The  tympanic  is  very  thick,  especially  below  and 
behind ;  the  basilar  suture  is  closed ;  the  occipital  condyles  unsymme- 
trical ;  the  inion  weak,  rounded ;  the  spheno-parietal  suture  is  very 
short— 4mm.  on  right,  5mm.  on  left;  it  is  depressed  on  both  sides, 
and  placed  very  obliquely,  rising  forwards:  the  glenoid  cavity  is 
narrow;  the  outside  of  the  extemcd  pterygoid  plate  on  the  left  is  pro- 
longed into  a  small  processus  pterygoideus  tertius,  which  margins  the 
pterygo-mazillary  fossa.  The  na»d  bones  are  separate,  narrow  above, 
widening  a  little  below,  perforated  by  small  foramina;  the  fronto- 
nasal sutures  is  above  the  fronto  maxillary;  the  lachiymal  has  no 
hamulus,  and  there  is  a  post-lachrymal  and  pre-ethmoidal  constriction 
of  the  lachrymo-ethmoidal  suture.  There  is  a  sutura  inf  raorbitalis  verti- 
calis  on  botii  sides,  to  which  the  malar  extends  on  the  right  side ;  and  a 
deep  canine  fossa.  There  is  an  infraorbital  eminence  at  the  end  of  the 
malar  on  the  right  side ;  and  the  incisive  portion  of  the  alveolar  arch 
is  nearly  horizontal.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  arch  at  second  molar 
tooth  is  68  mm. ;  the  palatine  length  is  46  mm. 

Skidl  No.  2  is  that  of  a  Bushman,  and  it  contrasts  in  many 
respects  with  the  former ;  it  is  also  a  male,  but  is  widely  ovate  in 
norma  verticalis;  nearly  quadrilateral  in  norma  occipitalis:  it  has  a 
i<pear- wound  above  the  lambda,  and  is  very  narrow  in  the  forehead, 
88  mm.;  it  is  mesati-tapeino-cephalic,  meso-cephalic,  and  was  probably 
phaenozygous,  but  has  lost  both  zygomatic  arches ;  it  is  also  micro- 
seme,  leptorhine,  and  prognathous,  but  without  the  prominent  incisive 
arches  of  the  former.  The  basilar  suture  is  open,  but  the  last  molar 
on  each  side  has  been  cut.  The  whole  skuU  is  flat-topped,  with 
prominent  parietal  eminences,  which  are  unsymmetrical,  the  right 
being  very  much  farther  back.  The  occiput  also  is  more  prominent 
backwards  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side;  the  spheno-parietal 
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sutures  are  longer,  not  depressed — 10  mm.  on  left,  12  on  right.  The 
tympanic  ring  is  thin:  there  is  a  posterior  condyloid  hole  on  the  left; 
only  a  hlind  pit  on  the  right,  and  a  larger  jugular  hole  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left :  the  right  external  pterygoid  plate  is  prolonged  to 
the  foramen  ovale ;  the  nasal  hones  are  small,  depressed,  not  dilating 
helow.  This  skuU,  therefore,  helonged  to  a  young  male,  probaUj 
ahout  twenty. 

Dr.  Ahraham  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  note  concermng 
the  skull  from  Ouadalcanar,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Bar- 
geons: — 

''  This  specimen  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Od- 
l^;e  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  hy  Staff-Surgeon  P.  Eeelan,  E  J^.  It  was 
prohahly  the  cranium  of  a  young  male,  as  evidenced  by  the  compara- 
tive thinness  of  the  bones,  the  slight  development  of  the  muscular 
ridges  and  fossa,  and  the  non-ankylosis  of  the  sutures,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  spheno- occipital.  The  teeth  which  remain  in  thie 
specimen  are,  moreover,  those  of  a  young  subject,  with  perfect 
crowns,  and  with  the  last  molar  on  the  left  side  not  yet  irrupted. 
The  premolars,  the  left  canine,  and  the  incisors  are  wanting;  the  con- 
dition of  the  alveoli  indicates  that  their  extraction  was  post  morUm. 
The  upper  canine  of  the  right  side  presents  a  very  remarkable  abnor- 
mality, its  growth  being  vertically  upwards  instead  of  downwards. 
The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  situated  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
reaching  above  the  level  of  the  inferior  orbital  foramen.  By  pressure 
it  has  caused  the  absorption  of  part  of  the  outer  face  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  so  that  in  the  dry  skull  it  has  its  outer  enamel  sur&u^  quite 
exposed.  In  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  jaw  there  is  no  correCT>onding 
socket ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  retained  milk  canine.  The  four 
functional  teeth,  which  have  been  left  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  stained 
with  betel  nut.  No  lower  jaw  came  with  the  specimen,  having  been, 
no  doubt,  disjointed  and  utiuzed  as  a  bracelet.  The  basi-  and  ex-oocipi- 
tal  portions  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  have  been  knocked  out,  probably, 
as  Dr.  Keelan,  in  his  letter  accompanying  the  specimen,  remaiks,  to 
get  at  the  brain  for  cannibal  purposes.  From  the  serious  wounds 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  vault  c^  the  skull,  and  on  the  left  temple, 
it  appears  that  the  individual  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
killing.  Dr.  Eeelan  thinks  it  'a  case  of  death  in  fight  from  tomahawk 
wounds  .  .  .  the  victim  must  have  been  in  flight,  closely  followed. 
The  sliced  wound  was  probably  first  inflicted;  next,  the  deep  one  near 
the  vertex;  the  remainder— apparently  down-cute— when  the  victim 
had  fallen  to  the  earth  on  his  right  side.' 

''  In  general  configuration  this  cranium  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  long,  rather  narrow  and  high  Melanesian  type ;  but  in  certain 
points  there  seem  to  be  considerable  differences-— for  instance,  in  the 
nasal  and  orbital  indices,  as  seen  below. 
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"  The  principal  xneaBurements  are : — 

'^  Ciroumference, 500  mm. 

Iiength(ophryon  to  occipital  point),                        .  178  „ 
Breadth'  (interparietal), 134  „ 

Cephalie  Index  »  753,  and  therefore  sub-dolico-eephdlie. 

Nasal  height, 48  mm. 

Nasal  width, 22  „ 

Ifasal  Index      m  458,  and  therefore  Uptorhime. 

Orbital  width, 37  mm. 

Orbital  height,     .  *  .     85  „ 

Orhital  Index    »  946,  and  therefore  megaseme. 

''In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  neither  the 
Capacity,  the  Alveolar  Index,  nor  the  Height  Index,  coidd  be  accu- 
rately measured.  An  approximate  estimate,  howeyer,  for  the  Height 
Index  would  give  770  as  the  number.  Although  no  attempt  could  be 
made  to  determine  the  Alveolar  Index,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  face 
\va8  prognathous." 

'  The  inter-temporal  breadth  ia  the  same. 
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XCV. — Oir  THB  Morphology  of  Joiirrs.  (Part  First.)  By  Alex. 
Macalistrb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  IJniTersity  of 
Dublin. 

[Bead,  February  26,  1883.] 

Iv  most  of  the  systematic  treatises  on  Human  Anatomy  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  articulations  are  usually  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  importance  of  these  structures  from  a  surgical  point  of  view 
caused  the  anatomists  of  the  end  of  the  last  and  early  years  of  this 
century  to  devote  much  care  to  their  investigation,  and  subsequent 
describers  have  for  the  most  part  been  content  to  follow  the  accounts 
of  Weitbrecht,  Bell,  the  Coopers,  Gloquet,  and  their  contemporaries. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  morphological  relations  of  the  struc- 
tures entering  into  the  joints  have  been  largely  disregarded,  and  their 
anatomy  is  described  &om  the  strictly  utilitarian,  and  not  from  the 
scientific,  point  of  view. 

The  method  followed  in  the  dissections  of  the  joints  hinders  our 
recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  these  parts.  In  general  all  the 
collateral  parts  are  cut  away  before  the  ligaments  are  considered,  and 
hence  bands  are  often  described  as  substantive  ligaments  which  are 
really  deeper  attachments  of  superficial  parts. 

In  the  course  of  a  careful  series  of  researches,  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  in  detail  the  materials  accumulated  by  me  for  a 
systematic  treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,  I  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mor- 
phological anatomy  of  joints,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  communi- 
cation, and  in  those  that  follow  it,  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the 
clearing  of  some  of  this  obscurity.  Much  of  what  I  shall  have  to 
describe  is,  I  doubt  not,  very  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  practical 
anatomical  work,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  put  on  record. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  history  of  the  individual 
joints  by  the  twofold  method  of  embryology  and  ontology,  and  in  this 
Paper  I  desire  to  summarize  some  of  the  general  results  of  my  studies. 

The  embryological  history  of  the  larger  limb-joints  in  man  may  be 
summed  up  thus : — ^At  first,  on  the  appearance  of  the  limb,  the  axu  or 
core  thereof  consists  of  undifferentiated  mesoblastic  cells.  In  this  cen- 
tral mesoblast  a  process  of  qhondrification  commences  in  the  areas 
wherein  the  several  bones  are  afterwards  to  be.  In  this  state  are  the 
limbs  of  the  smallest  embryo  examined  by  me,  one  of  2i  cm.  long.  This 
transfoimation  begins  in  limited,  nearly  central  spots,  and  spreads  until 
it  results  in  the  formation  of  a  discontinuous  chain  of  cartilages  in  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  each  cartilage  corresponding  in  place  to  the  bone  into 
which  it  is  about  to  develop.  The  end  of  each  of  these  is  attached  to 
the  contiguous  end  of  its  neighbour  by  a  mass  of  embryonio  connective 
tissue  which  fills  up  the  interspace,  and  which  is  similar  in  structure 
to  the  primitive  unchondrified  axis,  and  to  the  investing  layer,  which 
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still  remains  surronnding  the  cartilage.  This  interv^iiiig  material 
ties  the  cartilages  together,  constituting  a  series  of  syndesmoses,  or 
more  correctly  (for  the  intervening  substance  is  not  ligament),  of 
joints  of  the  type  which  Professor  Hyrtl  has  called  Agonarthrosis. 

The  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rods  swell,  and  assume  somewhat  of 
what  is  to  be  their  permanent  shape,  and  in  doing  so  they  grow 
towards  each  other,  in  which  process  the  disks  of  connective  tissue 
intervening  between  the  contiguous  ends  become  thinned  in  the  middle, 
and  finally  they  disappear  in  the  centre,  and  the  cartilages  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  fissure  between  the  two,  where  the  central 
disk  has  disappeared,  being  the  primary  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  con- 
nective disk  still  remains  peripherally,  but  in  most  joints  gradually 
vanishes  from  the  region  between  the  articular  ends,  remaining  as  a 
continuous  girdle  of  connective  tissue  around  the  joint  in  the  form  of 
a  capsular  ligament,  This  becomes  white  fibrous  tissue,  as  does  Uie 
most  of  the  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  cartilage  with 
which  this  is  continuous,  and  which  is  now  perichondrium. 

The  chronology  of  these  changes  is  not  easily  settled.  In  an 
embryo  of  3*8  centimeters  long  the  central  cavity  has  begun  to  appear. 
In  one  of  5*6  cm.  the  cavities  are  formed  and  the  ligaments  are 
embryonic  fibrillar  tissue;  in  a  foetus  of  the  thirteenth  week  many 
of  the  permanent  conditions  are  present. 

In  such  joints  as  are  about  to  develop  inter-articular  cartilages, 
the  intervening  embryonic  connective  disks,  instead  of  disappearing, 
soUdify,  and  much  later  chondrify,  and  clefts  form  on  both  surfaces 
between  these  as  substantive  elements  and  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
This,  we  shall  see,  is  the  history  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint.  In 
joints  which  have  partial  disks  like  the  menisci  of  the  knee,  these  are 
derived  from  the  persistence  of  the  later  stage  of  partial  absorption. 

The  hip-joint  in  man  is  developed  earlier  than  the  knee;  the 
shoulder  and  knee  develop  about  the  same  time ;  the  elbow  and  ankle 
are  usually  in  the  same  condition  in  the  same  embryo. 

In  the  joints  of  adults  we  find  that  the  ligaments  are  naturally 
classifiable,  according  to  their  origin,  into  four  groups: — 

1st.  Those  derived  from  the  primitive  capsule  whose  origin  we 
have  just  traced,  and  which  are  consequentlv  continuous  with  the 
periosteum.    These  are  the  true  ligaments  of  all  joints. 

2ndly.  Those  deriyed  from  the  tendons  of  muscles  which  surround 
joints;  thus  much  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  is 
derived  from  material  continuous  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus,  and  much  of  the  posterior  ligament  from  the  semi^mem- 
branosus. 

drdly.  Those  derived  from  fascise.  In  the  primitive  development 
of  the  limb  the  bundles  of  muscle  are  surrounded  by  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue,  which,  as  the  muscles  become  specialized,  forms  a 
fibrous  sheath  around  each :  these  combined  sheaths  uniting,  and  iur 
tened  together  by  the  circular  fibres  developed  in  the  deep  subcutaneons 
and  sub-adipose  layers,  form  the  system  of  limb-faaoi»  and  intermns- 
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cular  Bepta.  Where  these  partitions  dip  in  and  come  in  contact  with 
the  capsules  of  joints  they  adhere  thereto,  and  form  a  series  of  acces- 
sory ligaments ;  thus  the  pubo-f  emoral  accessory  ligament  of  the  hip 
is  formed  by  the  pectineal  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  sciatic 
ligaments  are  genetically  connected  with  the  inferior  involution  of  the 
gluteal  fascia. 

4thly.  Those  derived  from  degenerated  muscles.  Of  these,  in  man 
we  have  representatives  in  the  intercostal  expansion  in  front  of  the 
external  intercostal  muscle,  and  in  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  liga- 
ment ;  but  in  lower  animals,  as  in  the  horse's  foot,  we  find  a  striking 
example. 

The  articular  cavities  are  primarily  Limited  to  the  spaces  between 
the  ends  of  the  bones ;  but,  secondarily,  from  the  formation  of  bursas, 
and  from  the  communication  of  these  with  the  joints,  the  cavity 
becomes  extended.  The  shoulder  and  the  subscapular  bursa  is  an 
opposite  illustration. 

A  special  case  of  such  enlargement  occurs  in  the  knee-joint,  which 
is  peculiar  in  its  development,  as  I  shall  have  opportunity  of  showing  on 
a  future  occasion  when  describing  my  sections.  The  femoral  condyles 
approach  the  tibia,  each  independently,  and  two  independent  cavities  are 
formed,  between  which  a  ridge  of  the  primitive  embryonic  disk  becomes 
transformed  into  fibrillar  tissue,  formiug  the  crucial  ligaments;  whilo 
the  margins  of  the  original  inter-articular  discs  persist  as  the  menisci. 
The  capsule  originally  flows  around  the  joint  close  to  these,  and  the 
tendons  all  lie  external  thereto.  In  the  quadriceps  tendon  a  sesamoid 
cartilage  develops  (the  patella),  between  which  and  the  front  of  the 
capsule  there  forms  a  large  bursal  cavity,  under  which  the  front  wall 
of  the  proper  capsule  becomes  deficient,  its  shreds  persisting  as  the 
mucous  ligament,  and  the  alar  ligaments,  and  the  Haversian  pellet  of 
fat.  In  many  animals  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  digitorum  arising 
from  the  femur  passes  down  in  front  of  the  joint  under  the  quadriceps. 
In  the  frog  this  is  in  front  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule ;  but  in 
lizards  the  wall  is  deficient  behind  it,  and  so  it  passes  free  through 
the  joint,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  animals. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Paper  I  purpose  entering  into  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  histories  of  the  individual  articulations. 
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XCVI. — Bepoet  ok  the  Ektomoloot  op  cbbtaut  Disxbicis  nr  XJlsteb. 

By  W.  P.  De  V.  Kane,  M.  A. 

[Read,  Febmary  26,  1883.] 

The  problems  presented  by  the  distribution  of  the  Entomological 
Fauna  of  the  British  Islands  are  not  less  interesting  than  the  similar 
ones  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  botanists ;  but 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  former  study  in  Ireland,  researches  that 
should  have  proceeded  hand  in  hand,  and  thrown  mutual  light  on  each 
other,  have  been  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  students  of  the  latter 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  true  that  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  occur- 
rence in  this  country  of  such  insects  as  are  capable  of  swift  or  long- 
sustained  flight,  as  necessarily  indicating  a  former  connexion  by  land 
with  Great  Britain  or  France,  such  as  Geological  evidences  point  to.  But 
among  the  order  of  Heterocera  (or  moths)  are  numbers  whose  females 
could  not  have  flown  across  the  Channel,  some  of  them  being  apterous, 
and  others  of  very  feeble  powers  of  flight,  or  with  very  local  or  slug- 
gish habits. 

The  unaccountable  ill  success,  moreover,  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  efforts  of  many  of  our  best  Entomologists  to  introduce  new  species 
perfectly  suitable,  in  every  respect,  to  new  habitats  where  their  food- 
plant  naturally  abounds,  deepens  the  obscurity  of  the  problem. 

Some  able  Papers  comparing  the  Irish  with  the  Scotch  Entomolo- 
gical fauna  (striking  similarities  between  some  of  which  were  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Birchafl)  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White,  of 
Perth ;  but  they  deal  with  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  exclusively,  which, 
although  our  prevailing  strong  winds  are  from  the  S.  W.,  may  many 
of  them  be  credited  with  having  crossed  the  Channel  by  flight. 

Since,  therefore,  careful  and  systematic  investigations  of  our  really 
indigenous  Lepidoptera  may  lead  to  very  interesting  conclusions,  I 
venture  to  suggest  some  directions  in  which  Irish  Entomologists  might 
well  labour,  so  that  reliable  data  may  be  available  for  scientific  in- 
quiry. 

In  the  first  place  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  the  Catalogue  of 
Irish  Lepidoptera,  compiled  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Greene,  and  subse- 
quently largely  added  to  by  Mr.  Birchall,  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised, so  that  no  name  may  appear  of  any  species,  the  capture  and 
locality  of  which  has  hot  been  vouched  for  either  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  or  some  other  competent  and  reliable  Entomologist* 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  most  advisable  that  fresh  ground 
should  be  worked,  for  hitherto  collectors  have  confined  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  Killamey,  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow, 
and  pai'ts  of  Wcstmeath,  Galway,  and  Mayo. 
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Thus  the  long  reaches  of  sand-hills  or  rocky  shores  around  our 
coasts,  luxuriant  with  every  sort  of  maritime  plant,  and  exposed  to 
various  aspects  and  climatic  conditions,  haye  for  the  most  part  yet  to 
be  explored.  Our  yast  bogs,  and  numerous  lake  and  riyer  margins, 
though  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion,  as  in  the  sister  island,  of 
populous  towns  and  manufacturing  settlements,  haye,  strange  to  say, 
contributed  a  more  meagre  list  of  marsh  insects  than  any  one  of  the 
English  fen  districts.  And  although  the  woodlaods  of  KUlamey  and 
Powerscourt  haye  yielded  surprising  results  to  Mr.  Birchall  and 
others,  yet  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  numerous  fresh  discoveries  in 
like  districts  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  For  although  we  have  no  such 
treasury  of  Natural  EListory  as  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  yet  we 
should  not  forget  that  this  country  was  far  more  recently  than  Eng- 
land clothed  with  dense  forests  and  wild  scrub-lands,  large  tracts  of 
which  Burrived  as  late  as  the  year  1700. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  to  find,  wherever  traces  of 
any  such  forest  lands  still  exist,  the  relics  of  a  formerly  abundant  en- 
tomological fauna. 

The  objection  usually  urged,  that  the  damp  climate  of  this  country 
is  prejudicial  to  the  multiplication  of  Lepidoptera,  is  only  valid  as 
regards  the  sun-loving  diurnal  Rhopaloccra,  which  swarm  even  in  sub- 
arctic regions,  however  cold  and  long  the  winter,  provided  only  the 
summer  is  brilliant  with  sunshine.  My  report  deals  with  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera  observed  in  two  districts  where  portions  of  old  forest  still 
survive ;  but  as  these  remnants  are  yearly  disappearing,  or  being  re- 
planted by  more  profitable  species  of  timber,  I  propose,  if  the  subject 
is  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Academy,  to  indicate  in  a 
future  Paper  some  localities  of  a  like  nature  which  still  exist  in  each 
province  of  Ireland,  and  which  might,  if  examined,  contribute  new 
botanic  and  entomological  discoveries.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  give 
an  account  of  the  places  explored,  but  cannot  help  referring  to  the 
loss  I  sustained  in  being  deprived  by  the  hand  of  death  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  accomplished  young  student  of  Natural  History  with  whom 
I  was  to  have  been  associated ;  namely,  the  late  F.  W.  Sinclair.  I 
had  but  just  sketched  out  the  plan  of  our  proposed  operations  when  a 
fatal  illness  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  hearty  regrets 
of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  These  furnished  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  worth  and  promise.  He  left  but  scanty  entomolo- 
g;ical  memoranda,  so  that  much  of  his  experience  is  lost. 

It  seems  regrettable  that  no  Society  exists  in  this  University  City, 
as  elsewhere,  which  would  gather  together  lovers  of  Natural  History 
such  as  he,  record  their  researches,  and  through  its  members  diffuse 
throughout  the  country  an  interest  in  these  humanizing  studies. 

The  districts  I  examined  lie  in  Ulster,  which  being  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  woods,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  tillage,  has  hitherto 
proved  the  most  unfruitful  province  to  the  Entomologist.  Although 
my  labours  were  not  ill  rewarded,  as  the  appended  list  of  225  species 
will  show,  yet  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  past  season  has  been 
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throughout  the  TJnited  Eingdom  the  most  barren  of  entomological  re* 
suits  ^at  has  occurred  for  many  years. 

The  preceding  winter  having  been  exceptionally  mild,  while  the 
summer  of  1880  (which  proved  exceedingly  prolific  of  Lepidoptera) 
succeeded  an  intensely  cold  winter,  famished  a  problem  for  Naturalists 
which  attracted  considerable  attention.     A  careful  analysis  of  reports 
and  observations  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  coupled  with  mj 
own  experience,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scarcity  has 
been  most  marked  in  such  species  as  have  arborivorous  larvae,  and  (in 
certain  exposed  localities)  among  those  whose  food-plant,  though  low- 
growing,  is  fragile,  and  easily  destroyed  by  wind.     I,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  storms  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1881  must  hare 
shaken  many  tree-feeding  larvae  from  their  food,  and  in  certain  sit^- 
tions  destroyed  the  foliage  of  many  herbaceous  plants,  especially  on 
the  sea-coast.  The  mild  winter,  no  doubt,  was  a  factor  in  the  prohlem, 
for  in  such  weather  slugs,  woodlice,  and  beetles,  are  more  active  in 
their  ravages  upon  such  pupsB  as  are  not  protected  by  a  stout  cocoon, 
or  deeply  buried  beneath  the  soil ;  while  on  the  other  hand  neitiier 
ova  nor  pupse  have  their  vitality  at  all  affected  by  intense  frost 
My  researches  were  commenced  in  March  last  at  Favour  Boyal,  the 
seat  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Moutray.     This  demesne,  situate  on  the  border 
of  the  county  Tyrone,  was  formerly  part  of  a  thick-  covert  of  oak, 
birch,  ash,  alder,  and  elm,  of  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  which 
is  marked  as  a  wood  in  some  maps  of  the  17th  century.     Its  original 
extent  can  be  pretty  clearly  traced  in  the  designations  of  the  town- 
lands  about,   some  thirty  of  which  commence  with  the  prefix  of 
«  Deny,"  or  "  Killy."     Of  this  stretch  of  woodland,  to  which,  douht- 
less,  the  old  Irish  air  •*  The  green  woods  of  Truagh"  refers,  portions  con- 
sisting of  about  220  acres  are  still  preserved  in  the  demesne  of  Favoor 
Boyal  and  the  contiguous  woods  of  Gallagh,  Creaghan,  and  Lismore; 
while  the  Deer-park  encloses  about  180  acres  of  wild  land,  sparcely  tim- 
bered with  oak,  birch,  and  alder.     The  oak  and  ash  now  standing  of 
these  woods  are  saplings  sprung  from  stools  of  trees  felled  a  century 
or  more  ago,  while  birch  and  alder  spring  up  thickly  in  every  clear- 
ing ;  and  holly,  hazle,  and  blackthorn  furnish  a  dense  undergrowth 
throughout. 

These  thickets,  invested  with  the  glamour  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  are 
supposed  stUl  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  "  Loghrie-man  "  or  "Lepre- 
chaun," whose  wizened  face  peering  out  from  a  mossy  stump  is  said 
sometimes  to  startle  the  lonely  scollop-cutter  as  he  bends  to  his  task 
in  the  gloom  of  the  wood ;  and  also  of  an  unseen  sprite,  whose  atten- 
dant foot-fall,  stirring  the  dead  leaves  in  the  autumn  gloaming,  is  wont 
to  mock  his  homeward  steps.  About  a  mile  and  a-half  away  is  a  wild 
glen  called  Altadiawol,  often  referred  to  by  Garleton  in  his  TraiU 
and  Storiei  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  This  glen  runs  up  into  the  spurs 
of  the  Slieve  Beagh  hills,  and  is  clothed  with  thick  scrub,  while  birch, 
oak,  ash,  and  alder,  straggle  up  the  slopes,  and  hang  from  the  precipi- 
tous heights  on  either  hand. 
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To  this;  thoagh  a  promising  locality,  I  was  unable  to  devote  much 
time ;  for,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  I  found  my 
nocturnal  rambles  there  were  generally  superintended  by  two  stalwart 
members  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Enthusiasm  in  so  peaceful  a  pursuit  as  mine  is  somewhat  chilled 
by  such  ominous  concomitants. 

Thrice  in  the  year  I  spent  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, proceeding  from  thence  to  Lough  Oughter,  where,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Lord  Famham,  I  was  lodged  in  a  '^  cottage  omee"  on 
the  promontory  of  Killykeen  (beautiful  wood),  an  appellation  it  well 
merits.  The  shores  and  islands  of  this  lake  are  still  partly  clothed 
with  remnants  of  the  ancient  woods  which  have  given  them  in  many 
cases  their  names. 

The  same  descriptions  of  timber  are  found  here  as  at  Favour  Royal, 
while  the  underwood  is  a  dense  thicket  of  hazle.  Not  only  were  the 
shores  of  Lough  Oughter  anciently  wooded,  but  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  £mc,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  upper  lake  of  that  name,  is 
marked  in  the  old  maps  as  having  been  a  forest. 

In  this  district  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  large  variety  of 
species  in  the  early  season,  some  in  great  numbers,  and  others  of  much 
rarity.  The  later  season  I  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  neigh- 
bouring demesne  of  Famham,  which,  from  its  extent  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  timber,  promised  rcmai-kable  results. 

But  from  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  aided  by  inclement  weather, 
I  took  very  few  species  of  any  kind  there,  even  Scopelosomia  satellitia 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  only  a  single  specimen  of  Agrio- 
pis  apriltna  occurred,  in  a  demesne  full  of  magnificent  oak  ! 

From  both  localities,  however,  I  have  hopes  of  future  additional 
results  from  my  visits,  as  I  have  furnished  apparatus  to  very  intelligent 
persons,  who  are  instructed  in  their  use. 

The  manor  of  **  Famane,''  as  it  is  designated  in  the  Down  Survey, 
i.e,  "  the  place  of  alders,"  was  acquired  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl  some  230  years  ago,  when  the  extensive  beech  woods,  now  of 
colossal  size,  were  most  likely  planted,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  introduced  into  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  great 
oaks  may  date  beyond  that  period,  and  be  survivals  of  ancient  woods 
which  formerly  clothed  part  of  that  country. 

These  two  localities  are  very  similar  in  their  geological  and  bota- 
nical features,  but  differ  somewhat  in  elevation,  the  Favour  Royal 
district  averaging  about  300  ft.,  while  L.  Oughter  is  160  ft.  above 
the  sea  level  at  low- water.  The  former  is  situated  at  the  tongue  of 
the  Tyrone  coal  measures,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Old  Sandstone  series;  while  the  latter,  Famham,  fomis  part  of  the 
central  Limestone  plain  of  Ireland.  Though  separated  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles  of  country,  very  bare  of  trees,  the  accordance  of  their  en- 
tomological fauna  is  remarkable,  as  a  glance  at  the  list  will  show,  and 
this  would,  doubtless,  be  more  evidenced  by  further  careful  research, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  formerly  widespread  distribution,  several 
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of  the  species  not  having  been  hitherto  met  with  nearer  than  Kil- 
lamey  or  Wicklow. 

The  following  are  some  of  my  most  interesting  captures,  many 
of  them  having  been  recorded  only  once  before  in  Ireland,  and  the 
first  three  are  quite  new  to  our  list. 

(F.  B.,  Favour  Royal ;  F.,  Famham)  :— 

Hypsipetes  ruberata,  F.  R. 

Emmelesia  affinitata,  F.  R.  and  F. 

Acentropus  niveus  (Pyralidae),  F. 

Hypsipetes  impluviata,  F.  R.  and  F. 

Numeria  pulveraria,  ,,         ,, 

Lobophora  hexapterata,    „        „ 

Lobophora  viretata,  F. 

Lobophora  lobulata,  F.  R. 

Ptilodontis  palpina,  F. 

Cymatophora  duplaris,  F.  R.  and  F. 

Cymat6phora  or,  F. 

Xylophasia  hepatica,  F. 

Taeniocampa  gracilis,  F.  R. 

Biston  hirtaiia,  F. 

Nola  cristulalis,  F.  R. 

Miana  arcuosa,  F.  R.  and  F.,  and  several  others. 

The  specimens  taken  quite  confirm  the  observation  of  Mr.  Birchall, 
that  our  Irish  Heterocera  are  frequently  characterized  by  more  strik- 
ing pencilling  and  brighter  colouring  than  those  of  England.  Whether 
this  proceeds  from  insular  variation,  or  heredity,  is  a  question  which 
the  formation  of  a  good  Irish  collection  might  cast  some  light  upon. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  a  comparison  of  a  good  series  of  our  insects, 
which  have  apterous  females,  with  those  of  the  Continent  would  afford 
some  approximation  to  a  test  of  variation  ;  seeing  that  their  introdac- 
tion  hither  must,  with  little  doubt,  have  taken  place  at  an  enormously 
remote  period. 

Among  the  sun-loving  Rhopalocera,  southern  latitudes  or  warm 
situations  produce  brighter  colouration,  and  as  we  approach  sub-arctic 
regions  or  higher  mountain  altitudes  paler  colours  and  blurred  delinea- 
tion characterize  the  specimens.  With  the  Heterocera,  however,  the 
contrary,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems  to  obtain.  Some  variations  of 
interest  occurred  at  both  localities.  The  variety  "combusta"  of 
Xylophasia  rurea  was  somewhat  abundant;  and  at  Famham  I  took 
two  specimens  of  the  ah.  Qtdlicus  (Lederer)  of  Hepialus  veUeda.  The 
type  of  Melanippe  montanatay  taken  in  Shetland  (var.  Hethlandica), 
seems  identical  with  some  taken  at  Famham. 
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A  LIST  OF  LEPIDOPTERA, 

Taken  during  the  year  1882,  at  Famham  and  its  neighbourhood,  County 
Cavan ;  and  the  District  about  Favour  Royal,  County  Tyrone. 


Abbsstiations  U8BD : — F.,  Famham  ;  F.  R.,  Fanowr  Royal  (where  no  locality 
is  appended,  the  insect  has  been  taken  at  both  places) :  ab.,  abundant;  v.  ab., 
very  abundant. 


Dll7BNI« 


Pieris  brassiea. 

P.  rapa. 

P.  napi. 

Anthoearis  eardamines,  y.  ab. 

Argynnis  paphia,  ab. 

Vanessa  urtiea,  ab. 

F.  atalanta,  F.  E. 

V.  eardui,  F.  R. 


Satyrus  (Pyrarga)  ageria,  v.  ab. 
S.  (Pyrarga)  megara. 
Fpinephile  janira. 
E,  hyperanthus. 
Canonympha  pamphilus. 
Zyeana  iearus  (alexis). 
Z.  argiolus,  ab.,  F.  B. 


Sfhingida. 


Charoeampa  elpsnor. 
Maeroglossa  steUatarum. 


Maeroghssa  bombyliformis,  F.  E., 
locally  ab. 


NocTUBiri. 


Mepiahs  velleda. 

S.  velleda,  ab.,  gallieus  (,Dr^) 

JET.  humuli. 

Proeris  {Ino)  statiees,  F.B.,  locally 

ab. 
ZyganafiUpendula. 
Nola  erisUddUs,  F.  B. 


Nudaria  mundana,  F. 
Eucheliajacoba,  y.  ab. 
Chelonia  eaja,  ab. 
Arctia  lubricipeda, 
A.  menthrasti. 
Demos  eoryli. 
PaeHoeampa  pcpuli,  F.  B. 


Geometry. 


Urapteryz  sambucata,  F. 
JE^one  apieiaria. 
jRumia  eratagata,  ab. 
Metrocampa  margaritata. 
Selene  illunaria,  y.  ab. 
Odantcpera  bidentata,  y.  ab. 
CroeaUis  elinguaria,  F.  B. 
ITitnera  pennaria,  ab. 


Biston  hirtaria,  F. 
Boarmia  repandata. 
Tephrosia  crepuscular ia, 
T.  biundularia, 
Pseudoterpna  cytiearia. 
Oeometra  papilionaria, 
lodis  lactearia,  not  scarce. 
Acidalia  scutulata,  ab. 
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A,  hUetata^  locally  ab. 
Cahera  pusaria,  v.  ab. 
C.  ezanthemaria,  v.  ab. 
Strenia  clatkrata,  F.  R. 
Numeria  pulvelaria, 
Fidonta  earbanariay  F.  R. 
F,  atomaria,  F.  R. 
Ahraxis  groBsulariata.  ' 
Lomaspilis  marginata,    F.  ab. 

F.  R. 
Syhernia  aurantiaria,  F.  R. 
Anisopteryx  ascularia,  ab. 
Chimatohia  boreata,  ab. 
Opordbia  dilutata,  ab. 
Zarentia  casiata,  F.  R. 
Fmmelesia  affinitata, 
Fm,  alhulata,  ab. 
Fupithecia  ahhreviata,  F.  R. 
F,  satyrata,  F.  R. 
F,  subnotata,  F.  R. 
F.  vulgata. 
F,  tenuiata, 
F,  exiguata^  F.  R. 
Lobophora  hexapterata. 
Z.  vtretata,  F. 
Z.  lobulata. 


at 


TA^a  simulatay  F.  R. 

HypsipeUt  ruberata,  F.  R. 

JTl  elutaUiy  ab. 

Melanthia  rubiginata,  ab. 

ifT.  subtristataj  ab. 

If  montono^,  v.  ab. 

if.  galiata, 

M.  fluciuata, 

AnticUa  badiata,  ab. 

-4.  derwaidy  F.  R. 

Coremia  propugnatay  F.  R. 

C,  ferrugata,  ab. 

C  unidentaria, 

Camptogramma  bilineata^  ab. 

PhibcUapteryx  lignata, 

Cidaria  psittacata,  not  scarce. 

(7.  corylata, 

C.  russata,  ab. 

C  immanata,  v.  ab. 

C  suffumata, 

C.  sUaceatay  F.  R.,  ab.  at  F. 

C.  ^*<ato,  F. 

C  populata,  F.  R. 

Pelurga  comitata, 

Fubolia  mensuraria. 

Anaitk  plagiata. 


DB£PAin711£. 

Platypteryx  laeertula,  F.  R.  |  Platypteryx  falctda,  F.  R. 


Dicranura  bifiday  F. 


PSKUDO  BOMBTCES. 

Ptilodonti$  palpina,  F. 


NocTU-a. 


Thyatira  derasa, 

T,  battBy  F.  R.,  V.  ab.  at  F. 

Cymatophora  duplaris, 

Cym.  or,  F. 

Acronyctia  psi. 

A,  rumicis, 

Leueania  comma, 

Z.  impura,  ab. 

Z.  pallensj  ab. 

Nonagriafuha, 

Sydrctcia  nioWians,  ab. 

ZT.  mkaceay  ab. 


Xylophasia  rurea,  v.  ab. 

Var.  combusta,  not  rare  at  F. 
X  lithoxyUa, 
X  sublustrisy  F.  R. 
X.  polyodoHf  ab. 
X.  hepatica,  not  rare  at  F. 
Charaaa  graminis,  ab. 
Zuperina  testaeea,  F. 
Mamestra  brassica. 
Apamea  basilinea,  v.  ab. 
^.  geminaf  ab. 
A,Jihro8a,  not  scarce. 
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^.  oeuleaf  ab. 

2riana  strigilis,  ab. 

.2fl  fastnuneula,  F.  B. 

.2fl  areuo9ay  F. 

C^rammeita  trilinea,  ab.  at  F. 

Caradrina  hlanda,  F. 

C  eubicularii,  y.  ab. 

^grotu  8uffu8a,  F.  E. 

^.  exelamationti,  ab. 

jyipluBna  janthina^  F. 

^.  orhana, 

T.  pronuha,  ab. 

I^oetua  augur^  F.  B. 

iV.  pleeta,  ab. 

iV.  e-nigrum,  F.  R. 

iV.  triangulumf  F. 

JV.  druAiMa,  F. 

JV.  /M^wa,  F.  R. 

JV.  liaWiV,  F.  B. 

iV.  r«3»,  ab. 

JV.  3^«,  F. 

JVl  xanthographa, 

Tmniocampa  gothica,  v.  ab. 

7*.  rubrico$a,  F. 

T.  instabilis,  ab. 

71  itahiliBj  ab. 

r.  gracilis,  F.  B. 

r.  »iu»rfa,  F.  R. 

Orthoiia  lota,  ab. 

O.  maeilenta,  y.  ab. 


Eivula  MricsaliSf  F. 


AgloMa  pinguinalis. 
Pgrausta  purpuralis, 
P..  ostrinali*,  F.  B. 
Herhuia  eespitalis. 
Cataelysta  lemnaltB,  F. 
Parapongx  stratiotalis,  F. 
Hydrocampa  ngmphealii,  F. 
Aemtropui  niveus,  F. 


Anchoeelis  lunosa,  ab. 
Cerastis  vaeeinii. 
C.  spadieea. 
Scopelosoma  satellitia, 
Xanthia  silago,  F.  B. 
X.  ferruginea,  ab. 
Dianthaeia  eucubalif  F.  ab. 

Jfiaelia  oxyaeantha,  ab. 
Agriapis  aprilina,  F. 
Phlogophora  metieuloBa,  ab. 
Euplexia  lucipara. 
Aplecta  herhida,  not  scarce. 
^.  nebulosa,  ,f 

Sadma  adusta, 
H,  dentina. 
H»  oleracea,  ab. 

JZ!  thalaasina,  ab. 
Xylocampa  lithoriza,  F.  B. 
Caloeampa  vetusta,  F.  B. 
Xylina  rhizolitha  F. 
X  petrificata,  F.  B. 
Abrostola  triplasia  F. 
Plmia  ehrysitis, 
P.  gamma,  ab. 
Gonopt&ra  lihatrix,  y.  ab. 
Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  F.  B. 
Euclidia  mi,  F.  B. 


Deltoids. 

I  JSerminia  cribralis. 

PrSAUDSS. 


Botya  fusealis, 
B,  t&rrealiB,  F.  B. 
Pionea  forficalis,  F. 
P.  Btramentalis,  F. 
Scopula  olivalis,  F. 
iS.  prunalis,  F. 
Scoparia  ambigualis. 


Cramhu  prateUui,  F.  B. 
C  dumetellus,  F.  B. 

11.1. A.  PROC,  BEB    II.,  TOL. 


C&AMBITES. 

CVam^iM  tristellus,  F, 
C.  hortuillus,  F.  B. 

Ill, — SCIENCE. 
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TOSTBICES. 


Tortrix  miniitrana,  F.  R. 
Teroi  eaudana,  F.  R. 
Argyrotcxa  conwayana,  F.  R. 
Sertcorii  urtieana, 
Orthotania  antiquafMf  F. 
Cfupha*%a  politanaf  )  y  "u 

,,        lepidana^  \     * 
C.  muiculana^  F.  R. 


Ephippiphora^  himacukmay  F.  R. 
JS.  trigeminana,  F.  R. 
Senuuia  rufillana.  F.  R. 
Catoptria  tUieetana,  F  .R. 
Xanthaeiia  wegana^  F.B. 
Argyrolepia  haumanniana^  F.  B. 
Canchylit  aiUmana,  F. 


Pterophorui  ochrodaetylui^  F. 
Pt.  plagioductyluif  F. 


Ftesophobi. 

Pteropharus  monodaeiyhuj  F. 
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XCVlI. — SUGOBSTIOKS   ON    THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  CyCQLIC  LaW   OF 

THE  Chemicax  Elements.    By  Thomas  Bayley,  Assoc.  E.C.Sc.I. 
(Plate  XXI.) 

[Read,  February  26,  1883.] 

Iif  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  MagcainSy  Jan.,  1882,  in 
discussing  the  law,  originated  by  Newlands,  and  called  by  him  the  law 
of  octaves,  and  subsequently  developed  by  Mendelejeff  and  L.  Meyer 
under  the  name  of  the  periodic  law,  the  author  pointed  out  that ''  the 
increments  of  atomic  weight  which,  starting  from  hydrogen,  succes- 
sively give  the  points  where  the  atomic  volume  is  a  minimum  are 
members  of  the  geometric  series  (see  note,  p.  796) : 

a,   a  X  by   a  X  bif   a  x  b^  '  <  >  a  x  b^, 

where  a  =  10,  and  b  =  ~." 

In  the  same  Paper  it  was  shown  that  the  colour  properties  of  the 
elements  when  associated  as  bases  with  colourless  acids  are  periodic,  the 
metals  in  the  first  and  second  cycles  forming  no  coloured  solutions,  and 
in  succeeding  cycles  those  metals  only  forming  coloured  solutions  which 
occupy  the  region  of  low  atomic  volume.  In  accordance  with  this  fact, 
it  was  argued  that  uranium,  which  is  a  metal  having  strongly  coloured 
solutions,  a  high  melting  point,  and  great  density,  must  occupy  the 
mediate  position  in  a  cycle,  and  the  atomic  weight,  180,  was  suggested 
as  probable  because  agreeing  with  these  conditions.  Since  the  Paper 
was  written,  however,  investigation  of  the  density  of  uranium  tetra- 
chloride and  tetrabromide  by  Zimmermann  has  shown  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  uranium  cannot  be  less  than  240,  and  other  researches — ^that 
of  Setterberg  on  caesiiim  and  that  of  Nilson  on  thorinum  in  particular 
— have  afforded  material  for  the  further  development  of  the  cyclic  law. 

The  successive  terms  of  the  geometric  series 

a,   a  X  b,   a  X  bit   a  x  bs  .  .  .  a  x  b^t, 

where  a  =  10  and  i  =  -^,  arc 

6 

10,  16-6,    27-5,    45-7,    75'9,    1260, 
and  the  atomic  weights  are 

11,  27-6,    551,    100-8,    176*7,    302-7. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  sixth  cycle  attains  to  its  minimum 
of  atomic  volume  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  atomic  weight  300.  The 
progression  of  atomic  weight  in  the  first  two  cycles  is  10,  aud  in  the 
secondhand  third  appro2dmately  three  times  sixteen,  or  46*4  and  47*5 
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respectively.  Assuming  that  a  similar  simple  ratio  holds  good  in  the 
progressions  of  atomic  weight  that  constitute  the  cycles  higher  than 
the  fourth,  the  progression  from  caesium  to  the  element  at  the  head  of 
the  sixth  cycle  is  probably  six  times  sixteen,  or  about  96,  which  makes 
the  atomic  weight  of  this  element  about  226.  "We  may,  therefore, 
anticipate  the  future  discovery  of  an  alkali  metal  having  approximately 
this  atomic  weight.  Such  an  element  would  have  a  density  of  2*  5  or 
thereabouts,  and  a  corresponding  atomic  volume  of  about  90.  Its 
melting  point  would  be  low,  and  its  chemical  affinities  intense,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  caesium,  the  metal  probably  would  not  be  reduced 
by  ignition  of  the  carbonate  to  whiteness  with  charcoal.  Granting  the 
existence  of  this  element  and  of  a  halogen  analogous  to  iodine,  the  fifth 
cycle  is  terminated,  and  thorinum  and  uranium  form  part  of  the  sixth. 
This  implies  the  existence  of  an  alkaline  earth  metal  with  atomic 
weight  about  230,  and  of  an  earth  metal  analogous  to  So  and  Yt  to 
precede  thorinum.     Thus : 

Bb,  Cs,  Alkali  metal. 

Sr,  Ba,  Alkaline  earth  metal. 

Yt,  —  Earth  metal. 

Zr,  —  Th. 

Thorinum  and  uranium  thus  come  within  the  earth  region  of  the  sixth 
cycle,  and  the  coloured  solutions  of  uranium  are  normal  phenomena 
falling  under  the  law  of  atomic  volume. 

The  platinoid  metals  of  the  sixth  cycle  probably  closely  resemble 
their  atom  analogues  of  the  fifth,  and  sdso  have  close  lateral  affinities 
with  each  other.  Judging  by  analogy,  we  may  expect  to  find  these 
higher  platinoid  metals  associated  in  small  quantities  with  their  lo'wer 
atom  analogues,  and  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  separating 
them  from  the  latter.  Their  unsuspected  presence  in  iridium  and 
osmium  may  possibly  account  for  the  upward  displacement  of  these 
metals  in  the  fifth  cycle.  In  the  same  way  the  presence  of  a  higher 
atom  analogue  of  tellurium  (atomic  weight  about  214)  may  account  for 
the  distortion  of  the  fourth  cycle  by  this  element. 

Brauner  has  recently  examined  the  oxides  of  the  metals  lanthanuni, 
cerium,  and  didymium,  and  has  assigned  to  these  elements  the  positions 
in  the  fifth  cycle  respectively  analogous  to  the  elements  yttrium,  zir- 
conum,  and  niobium  in  the  fourth.  That  this  is  the  true  sequence  end 
atom  analogy  of  the  cerite  metals  now  admits  of  little  doubt,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  progression  from  yttrium  to  niobium  constitutes  a 
far  larger  portion  of  the  fourth  cycle  than  the  progression  from  cerium 
to  didymium  does  of  the  fifth.  The  cerite  metals  all  occupy  the  earth 
position  in  the  fifth  cycle,  and  in  their  general  properties  are  elements 
of  the  pure  earth  type,  and,  as  such,  skictly  analogous  to  aluminum; 
and  facts  thus  justify  L.  Meyer's  conception  that  all  three  are  ana- 
logues of  the  earth  elements.  They  may  be  said  to  be  cycle  analogues 
of  aluminium ;  and  the  series  analogues  of  yttrium,  zirconium,  and 
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niobium  respectiyely,  as  shown  by  Brauner,  by  the  study  of  their  oxides 
and  other  compounds  and  the  sequence  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  space  between  did3rmium  and  the  platinum  group,  occupied 
"with  certainty  according  to  our  present  knowledge  only  by  tantalum 
and  tungsten,  is  still  a  terra  incognita  requiring  exploration.  Erbium 
may  be  a  member  of  a  second  series  in  the  cycle,  and  tantalum  and 
tungsten  higher  members  of  the  same  period.  The  determination  of 
the  specific  heat  of  erbium  and  its  associates,  or,  failing  this,  of  the 
densities  of  some  of  their  most  volatile  compounds,  would  be,  at  the 
present  time,  an  important  increment  of  chemical  knowledge,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  fifth  and,  by  analogy,  the  sixth 
cycles. 

If  this  second  period  exists,  and  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  cerite 
and  platinum  groups,  the  fifth  and  sixth  cycles  probably  contain  three 
primary  septenary  series,  and  the  comparison  of  dimensions  between 
the  TaiiouB  successiye  cycles  is  as  follows : — 

Terms  of  the  geometric  series  a,  ax  3,  ax^*...  ax  3" — 

10,  -4^,  ^ns  ^M«^,  Mi**^. 

The  progression  between  successive  alkali  metals — 
16,  16,  3  X  16,  3  X  16,  6  X  16,  (6  x  16). 

The  number  of  primary  septenary  series  in  the  cycle — 

1,  1,  2,  2,  (3),  (3). 

The  diagram  on  Plate  XXI.  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cycles  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  this  Paper. 
The  carves  of  the  lower  series  are  the  curves  of  atomic  volume,  and 
the  curves  of  the  upper  series  show  the  melting  points  of  the  elements. 

NoTB  ADDBD  IN  Prbss. — ^TluB  rule  is  only  an  approximation.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  increments  of  atomic  weight  which  piive  the  positions  of  lowest  atomic 
volume  are  alternately  equal  to  the  lateral  dimensions  of  a  pair  of  equal  cycles 
and  to  the  mean  lateral  dimensions  of  a  pair  of  adjacent  unequal  cycles. 
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IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS— FAC-SIMILES. 

rCE  accurate  study  and  critical  investigation  of  the  ancient  literary  and  his- 
toric monrmients  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
lac-similes  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Irish  Manuscripts. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  this  actaiowledged  want,  and  of  placing  beyond  risk 
of  destruction  the  contents  of  Manuscripts,  the  Academy  has  undertcuten  the  pub- 
hcation  of  carefully  collated  lithographic  copies  of  the  oldest  Irish  texts  still  ex- 
^t.    These  can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  only. 

In  folio,  b/i  toned  paper. — Subscription,  £3  3a.     Edition  limited  to  200  copies. 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI :  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
Irish  language,  transcribed  about  A.  d.  1100  ;  the  olaest  volume  now  known 
entirely  in  the  Irish  language,  and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monu- 
JJ^^»--not  ecdesiaaticid — of  ancient  Ireland;  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
"wn  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  account  of  the 
inanusoript,  description  of  its  contents,  index,  and  fac-similes  in  colours. 

In  imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper— Subscription,  £4  4s. ;  or  £2  2s.  per  Part.     Edition 
limited  to  200  copies.     Parts  1.  and  II. ;  or  in  One  Volume,  half  calf, 

LEABHAR  BREAC— the  "  Speckled  Book"— otherwise  styled  "  The  Great 
l»ook  of  Ihin  Doighre":  a  collection  of  pieces  in  Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed 
pjwds  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  "  the  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  re- 
JJong  to  Church  History  now  preserved."— (6?.  Petrie.)  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Academ/s  Library. 

[,For  amUnuation  of  List  of  Publications,  seepage  iv.  of  this  Cover.'] 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY 

{Continued  from  page  iii.  ofthU  Cover.) 


In  imperial  folioy  on  toned  paper ^  with  a  Photograph  of  a  page  of  the  original,^ 
Stibecriptiony  £6  6«. ;  to  Members^  £6  he.     Edition  limited  to  200. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEINSTER,  sometime  called  The  Book  of  "GLKirnALOUOH'': 
a  collection  of  pieces  in  the  Irish  Language,  compiled  in  part  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the  original  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with 
introduction,  analysis  of  contents,  and  index,  by  Robert  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Sansnit  and  Ck>mparatiTe  Grammar  in  the  Uniyefsity  of  Dublin,  Secre- 
tary of  Council,  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

This  MS.  forms  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  great  Irish  MSS.  published  bjtk 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fragments  of  Iriidi 
literature  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  addition  to  copies  of  the  natiye  prose  Ids- 
tor  ic  accounts  of  the  T&in  B6  Cualnge,  the  B6rama,  &c.,  it  contains  a  large  fngmeot 
of  an  early  prose  translation  of  the  Historia  de  Excidio  Troiae  of  Dares  Phiyghu ; 
a  great  numoer  of  the  poems  and  prose  introductions  of  the  Dindsenchas  or  legemrv 
account  of  the.  origin  of  the  names  of  nlaoes  in  Ireland ;  very  many  historio  poez&s, 
in  '^hioh  the  Ic^ndary  and  traditional  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  the  eoontry 
are  preserved ;  Irish  genealogies  and  hagiologies ;  and  a  great  numlier  of  interestiBg 
stones,  illustratiye  of  the  manners  and  customs,'  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
state  of  culture,  &c.,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  just  about  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion.  - 


THE  IRISH  MANUSCRIPT   SERIES. 

Yolume  I.,  8vo. — Part  1,  Price  5$, 

Volume  I.,  4to. — Part  1. — ^Whitlet  Stoebs,  LL.D. :  On  the  Felire  of  (Engns. 


CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS. 
No.  I. — John  Casbt,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. :  On  Cubic  Transformations. 


For  List  of  Publications  of  the  Academy,  see  also  pages  ii.  and  vL  of  this  Oner. 


Applications  for  any  of  the  Publications  of  the  Academy  are  to  he  addressed  t» 
the  Tbsasussb  of  ths  Royal  Isxss  Acadsmt,  19,  Dawson-street,  Dublin; 
or  to  HobGES,  Figgis,  &  Co.,  Dublin ;  or  Wiluaks  &  Nosgats,  14, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20,  South  Frederick- 
street,  Edinburgh. 


Dublin  : 

I'llINTEI)  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRBSS,  BY  P0N8ONHY  &  WeLBKICK, 

Pkintees  xa  the  Acaubmy. 
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ROYAL    IRISH  ACADEMY, 


VOL.  III.,  SERIES  II. 


SCIENCE. 


DESCIUrXION    OF    PLATES. 


PLATE  1. 

Illustrative  of  a  Paper  bt  Mr.  John  Blacswall  and  Rev.  0.  P. 
Cambridge  *'  On  a  List  of  Spiders  Captured  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands  bt  Professor  E.  Perceval  Wright." 

Vide  Proceedings  R.  I.  Acad.,  Vol.  3,  Ser.  2,  p.  1. 

Fig.   1.  Saltteua   Wrightii.   BL,  ?.     la,   profile,   without  legs;   \h, 

genital  aperture. 

2.  ,,       aeutus,  BL,  i ,    2a,  profile,  without  legs ;  2b,  genital 

aperture  of  9  ;  2e,  palpus  of  ^ . 

3.  ,,       activus,  BL,  $ ,  3a,  profile,  without  legs;  Zh,  palpus. 

4.  ,,       amstricttis,  Bl.,  9-     4a,  profile,  without  legs. 

5.  Lyssimanei  paUem,   BL,  i .     5a,  profile,   without  legs  ;   6h, 

upper  side  of  forepart  of  cephalo-thorax,  showing 
the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  eyes. 

6.  Thaminu  imularit,  Bl.,  ? .     6a,   profile,   without  legs  ;   6^, 

upper  side  of  forepart  of  cephalo-thorax,  showing 
the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  eyes. 

7.  Olios  validus.  BL,  ^.    7a,  forepart  of  upper  side  of  cephalo- 

thorax,  showing  the  relative  size  and  position  of 
the  eyes  ;  Ih,  palpus  of  i  ;  7c,  profile  of  $, 
without  legs ;  li^  genital  aperture  of  ¥ . 


PLATE  2. 

ItLrfrrEATiTR  of  a  Paper  By  Mr.  John  Blackwall  akd  Ret.  0.  F. 
Cajibeisob  **  On  a  Litn*  of  Spidbbs  Caftubbd  ni  tsb  Sktghxllk 

ISLAHBS  BT  FeOFKKSOE  £.  PbBCKTAL  WbIOHT." 

Fide  ProoeedingB  £.  I.  Acad.,  Vol.  8,  Ser.  2,  p.  1. 

Fig.  8.*  Spara$9¥9  gutiatua.  BL,  ? .  8a,  profile,  without  legs ;  81. 
forepart  of  ccpbalo-thoraz,  Bhowiag  the  relative  ase  and 
poaitioii  of  the  eyes  ;  8«,  maxilliB  and  labium. 

9.  ClMomtt  ni§nnnamlo9a,  BL,  ?.    9a,  profile,  without  legs. 

10.  Theridum  placem.  BL,  ^.     10a,  palpus ;  lOi,  profile,  with- 

out legs. 

11.  Argyrodei  r^ttnUa,  BL,  S.     Ha,  profile,  without  l^s  ;  Why 

palpus. 

12.  HlpHra  copuUa.  BL,  i,   12a,  profile,  without  legs;  12^,  pal- 

pus; 12^,  genital  aperture  of  $  ;  12i^,  ditto,  from  belov. 

13.  Nephila  piUmUpei.  G.  Koch.,  i.     Ida,  palpus. 

14.  Tetragnatha  mmax,  BL,  ^.     14a,   one  of  the  f aloes ;  14^, 

forepart  of  cephalo-thorax,  showing  the  relaiive  size  and 
position  of  the  eyes ;  14«,  palpus. 

15.  Teirofffudka  Thor$IUi,  BL,  $.     15a,   profile,   without  legs; 

15^,  genital  aperture. 


This  figure  is  rofpired  to  by  mistake,  in  the  description  of  the  Spider,  u  in  PI.  1 
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(2)  BEV.  SAMUEL  HAUGHTON,  ild.,  f.ba,  f.t.cd.,  (1878). 
(8)  JOHN  CASEY,  ll.d.,  f.r^.,  (1880). 

(4)  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  REEVES,  d.d.,  ll.d.  a882). 


{Blected  annuaUy  by  the  Academy  ;  with  date  offirtt  dedum.) 
TB.A8UB.B, j  REV.  MAXWELL  H.  CLOSE,  M... 

c-«»—  »^  S  ALEXANDER       MACALISTER, 

Sbobotart, J      M.D.,(1880). 

Sbcbetabt  OF  THE  CoDKciL, |  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  LL.a,  (1878). 

Sbcritart  of  Foreign  Coreesfonoence,  \  JOSEPH  P.  0*REILLY,  c.b.,  (1830). 
LiBRARUif, I  JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  F.8.A.,  (1878). 


Clerk  of  the  Academy  {decUd  anmudly  by  the.  ^^^  Macaubter,  u^  (1882). 

Academy) ) 

Curatcr,  Mutettm-Clerh,  and  Housekeeper,         .  Major  Robt.  MacEniet,  (1872). 

AuiMtant  AcoounUmt,        Mr.  Robert  G.  Bobsok,  (1880). 

Library  Clerk,        Mr.  J.J.  MacSweenet,  (1869). 

Serfeantat'Mace, Mr.  J.  J.  MacSweenet,  (1877). 


->-•• 


€ommxttttB  appoinltb  bg  Counril : 

These  Committees  are  composed  of  the  Members  of  Council,  to  whose  names  the  subjoined 

numbers  are  prefixed  in  tlie  foregoing  list  : 

Museum^        .     .  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.     Sec,  No.  15. 

PublieaJtum,        .  2,  3,  5,  6  {See.),  14, 15,  16,  20. 

Library,         .    .  8,  4,  10,  14,  15  {Sec,),  16,  18,  19. 

Iritk  ManuscHpU,  6,  7,  9,  12,  18,  14  {Sec.),  15,  16,  18. 

Economy  d:  House  4,  6,  8,  9,  15,  16  {Sec.),  17,  19. 


MEMBEBS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
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Ordinabt  Membebs. 


The  sign  *  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Life  Members. 

The  sign  t  indicates  the  Members  who  have  not  yet  been  formally  admitted. 

The  sign  §  indicates  the  Members  who  have  contributed  papers  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy. 

N.B. — The  names  of  Metnbers  whose  addrtues  are  not  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academy,  are  printed  in  italics.  He  requests  that  they  may  be  communicated 
to  him. 


Date  of  Election. 


1866.  Jan.     8 


1843.  April  10 


1871.  June  12 

1873.  Jan.  13 
1839.  Jan.  14 

1880.  June  28 
1828.  April  28 

1870.  Jan.  10 
1870.  April  11 

1875.  Jan.  11 


1872.  April  8 


1872.  June  24 
1840.  AprU13 


Adams,  Key.  Benjamin  William,  D.D.   The  Bectory, 

Santrtf,  Co.  Dublin, 
§Allman,  George   James,  M.D.  (Dub.  and   Oxon.), 

LL.D.,  F.L.S.,   F.R.C.8.I.,   F.R.SS.,  Lond.  & 

Edin.,   Royal  Medalist  R.S.,    1873.     Ardmore, 

Parhatone,  Dorsetshire;  Athenaeum  Club,  London, 
•fAmherst,  William  Amhurst  Tyssen-,  D.L,  M.P., 

RS.A.,    M.R.S.L.     Didlington  HaU,    Brandon, 

Norfolk, 
Andrews,  Arthur,  Esq.     Newtovm  House,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin. 
'§Andrews,   Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.),  F.R.S., 

Hon.   F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,   Royal  Medalist^   R.8., 

1844.     F(yrt  William  Park,  Belfast. 
tAnglin,  Arthur  H.,  M.A.  Collegiate  House,  Broom- 

field-park,  Sheffield. 
'SApjohn,  James,  M.I).,   F.RS.,  F.    and    Hon.  F., 

K.Q.aP.1.,  F.C.S.      South  Hill,  Blackrock,  Co. 

Dublin. 
*Archer,  William,  F.RS.    57,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin. 
fArdilaun,  Right  Hon.  Arthur,  Baron,  M.A«,  D.L. 

Ash/ord,  Cong,  Co.  Galway;  St.  Ann^s,  Clontarf, 

Co.  Dublin. 
Atkinson,   Robert,   LL.D.,  Professor   of   Sanskrit 

and  Comparative  Philology,  Univ.  Dub.,  Secretary 

of  Council  of  the  Academy.     ClarevUle,   Upper 

Bathmines,  Co.  Dublin. 

Baily,  William  HeUier,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  Demonstrator  in  Palaeontology, 
R.C.Sc.I.  33,  Moyne-road,  Bathmines,  Co. 
Dublin. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  Esq.  67,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin. 
♦Ball,  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  10,  Southwell 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.  W. 


Boifol  Irish  Academy. 


Date  of  ElMtioiL 


1870.  Jan.  10 


842.  Jan.  10 
868.  Jan.  13 
874.  May  11 

866.  May  14 

880.  Feb.  9 
880.  Feb.    9 

879.  Feb.  10 
87a  Jane  24 

865.  Jan.  9 
868.  April  27 

866.  June  11 


§Ball,  Robert  Stawell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.RA.S., 
Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 
The  Observatory^  Dunsink,  Co.  Dvhlin. 

♦Banks,  John  T.,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.I.  45,  Merriow 
square^  East,  Dublin. 

♦Barker,  W.  OUver,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.   6,  Gardiner's^ 

rowy  DMin. 
Barrett,  William  F.,  F.RS.R,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Royal  College  of  Science.    18,  Belgrave-9quare,  N^ 
Monkstowriy  Co.  Dublin. 
Barrington,  Sir  John,  D.L.    LanghUm,  Kingstoumj 
Co.  Dublin. 
*tBarry,  Michael,  M.D.    56,  VentnoTviUaSy  Brighton. 

JBarter,  Rev.  John  B.  Rose  HiU,  RosteUan,  Midle- 
tony  Co.  Cork. 

*Beaney,  James  G.,  M.D.     Melbourne^  Australia. 

tBeattie,  Joseph  A.,  L.R C.S.I.  Mount  Blacquierey 
Royal  Canal,  Dublin. 

♦Beauchamp,  Robert  Henry,  Esq.  25,  FitzwiUtatH' 
square,  South,  Dublin. 

*Belmore,  Right  Hon.  Somerset  Richard,  Earl  of, 
MA.,  D.L.,  K.C.M.G.  Castle  Coole,  EnniskUlen. 
Bennett,  Edward  Hallaran,  M.D.,  M.Ch. ,  F.R.C.S.I., 
F.RG.S.I.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  26,  Lower  FittmUiamrdreet , 
Dublin. 

fBeresford,  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Marcus  G., 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  of  all  Ireland.     The  Palace,  Armagh. 

*Blake,  John  A.,  M.P.     2,  SaviUe-row,  London^  W. 
Blake,  George  Dennis,  Esq.     St.  Columba,  Bally- 
brack,  Co,  Dublin. 
Bourke,  Very  Rev.  (Canon)  Ulick  J.     KUcolman, 
Claremorris. 

tBoyd,  Michael  A.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.Q.C.P.L     90, 
Upper  Georges-street,  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
854.  April  10    *  Brady,  Cheyne,  Esq.     (Abroad.) 
849.  April  9    *Brady,  Daniel  Fredk.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.C.S.K,  J.  P. 

La  Choza,  Rathgar-road,  Co.  Dublin. 


851.  June    9 

876.  Jan.  10 
879.  Jan.  13 

871.  Jan.     9 

873.  April  14 


I 


858.  April  12 
878.  May  13 
851.  Jan.  13 


tBrooke,  Thomas,  D.L.     The  Castle,  Lough  Eske,  Co. 

Donegal. 
tBrowne,  John,  Esq.     Drapersfield,  Cookstoum,  Co. 

Tyrone. 
♦Browne,    Robert   Clayton,   M.A.,   D.L.     Broumts 

Hill,  Carhw. 


LUt  of  MemherB, 


Date  of  Election. 


1874.  Feb.    9 

1854.  April  10 

1855.  Jan.  8 
1866.  April  9 
1876.  May    8 


1862.  April  14 
1873.  May  12 

1888.  Feb.  12 
1876.  Jan.  10 
1866.  May  14 


1873.  Jan.  13 

1878.  May  13 
1842.  June  13 
1864.  Jan.  11 

1876.  AprU  10 

1841.  Jan.  11 
1867.  May  18 


1835.  Nov.  30 
1882.  Feb.  18 

1882.  Feb.  13 


tBurden,  Henry,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.RC.S.E.   8>  Alfred- 

gtreetf  Bdfast. 
Burke,  Sir   Jobn  Bernard  (Ulster),  LL.D.,  G.B. 
Tullamaine  Villa,  Upper  Leegan-street,  Dublin, 
♦Butcher,  Richard  G.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.ai.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
19,  Lower  Fitzwilliam'Streetf  IhtbUn, 
Byrne,  John  A.,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Dub.)    21,  Merrioti' 

aquaref  North,  Dublitu 
Byrne, William  H.,  C.E.,  Sunbury  Gardens^  Palmers'^ 
ton-parkf  Bathmifics,  Co,  Dublin, 

Campbell,  John,   M.D.,  Professor  of   Chemistry 

C.U.I.     161,  BcUhgar-road,  Co,  Dublin. 
fCarlingford,  Right  Hon.  Chichester,  Baron,K.P.,  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  Essex.      Bed  House^  Ardee;  7, 

Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.  W, 
♦Carson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  F.R.G.SJ. 

18,  Fitewilliam-pktce,  Dublin, 
fCarton,   Richard  Paul,  Q.C.     35,  Rutland'Squarey 

West,  Dublin. 
§Ca8ey,  John,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Professor   of  Higher 

Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics,  C.IJ.I., 

a  Vice-President  of  the  Academy.      86,  Sofoih 

Circular-road,  Dublin, 
fCastletown  of   Upper  Ossory,   Right   Hon.  Jobn 

Wilson,  Baron,  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen's  County. 

Lisduff,  Errill,  Templemore. 
♦Cathcart,  George  L,  M.A,  F.T.C.D.     106,  Lauer 

Baggot'Street,  Dublin. 
♦Chapman,  Sir  Benjamin  J.,  Bart,  D.L.     KiUua 

Castle^  Clomndhn. 
Charlemont,  Right  Hon.  James  Molyneuz,  Earl  of, 

K.P.,  Lieutenant  of  the  County  Tyrone.     Box- 
borough  CastU,  Moy,  Co,  Armagh, 
♦Clarke,  Rev.  Francis  R,  M. A.,  M.D.,  L.K.Q.C.P.L, 

M.R.C.S.E.     Eillinagh  Bectory,  Blacklian,  Co. 

Cavan, 
♦f  Clermont,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Baron,  D.L.  Bavens* 

dale  Park,  Newry. 
♦Close,  Rev.  Maxwell  H.,  M.A.,  F.RG.S.L,  F.G.S., 

Treasurer  of  the  Academy.     40,  Lower  Baggot- 

street,  Dublin, 
*Cole,  Owen  Blayney,  D.L. 
fCollins,  Charles  MacCarthy,  Esq.     Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Mdboume, 
tComerford,  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.     Monasterevan,  Co, 

Kildare, 
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Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 


Date  of  Election. 


1866.  April  9 

1856.  Aprill4 

187a  June  24 
1880.  Dec.  13 

1864.  May    9 

1876.  Apr.  10 

1882.  Feb.  18 

1857.  Aug.  24 
1866.  June  11 
1870.  Apr.  1 1 


1876.  Nov.  13 
1853.  April  11 
1855.  May  14 

1846.  April  13 

1876.  Jan.  10 
1876.  Jan.  10 

1846.  Jan.    12 

1860.  Jan.  9 
1876.  Feb.  14 
1876.  Jan.  10 
1851.  Jan.  13 
1879.  June   9 


fCooper,  lieut  Col.  Edward  H.,  Lieutenant  of  Co. 
Sligo.     Markree  CadUy  CoUooney. 
Copland, Charles, Esq.  Royal  Bank^Foster'^placey  Dub- 
lin; 7,  Longford'terrace,  MonJtstoum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Corbet,  William  J.,  M.P.  Springfarm,  Ddgany. 
tCorry,  Thomas  Hughes,   M.A.     Benvue,   Windsor 

Fork,  Belfast. 
tCotton,   Charles    PhiKp,  B.A.,  C.E.,   F.RG.S.L, 
Byecroftj  Bray. 
Cox,MichaelFranci8,M.A.,L.RC.S.I.  d7,8tep?ien'8' 
greeUfSouthf  Dublin. 
*tCox,   William   Sidney,    C.K       66,    George-street , 

lAfMirickm 
*§Crofton,  Denis,  B.A.,  8,  MounJ^oy -square^  North, 
Dublin. 
Cruise,  Francis  R,  M.D.,  F.KQ.C.Pi,  M.R.C.S.E. 

93,  Merrum-square,  West,  Dublin* 
Cruise,  Richard  Joseph,  F.RG.S.L,  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland.     Castleisland,   Co.  Kerry ;   14, 
Hume-street,  Dublin. 


fDalway,  Marriott  R,  D.L.     Bella  fftU,  Carrick- 
fergus. 

*Davies,  Francis  Eobert,  K  J.  J.  Hawthorn,  Carysfort- 
avenue,  Blachrock,  Co,  Dublin, 

§Davy,  Edmund  W.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med. 
Jurisprudence,  R C.S.I.  1,  Fortfield  Terrace, 
Templeogue,  Co.  Dublin. 

*D'Arcy,  Matthew  P.,  M.A.,  D.L.  40,  Merrion-square^ 
East,  DubUn. 
Day,  Robert,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  Sidney-place,  Cork. 
Deane,    Thomas    Newenham,    RH.A.,   F.RLA  I. 
3,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

*Deasy,  Right  Hon.  Rickard,  LL.D.,  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  in  Ireland.  Carysfort  House,  Blachrock, 
Co.  Dublin. 

♦Dickson,  Rev.  Benjamin,  D.D.,  F.T.C.D.  3,  KUdare- 
place,  Dublin. 

Dillon,   William,  Esq.       2,  North  Gh-eat  Georges- 
street,  Dublin. 
*§Doberck,   William,  Ph.D.      Observatory,  Markree, 
Colhoney. 

♦Dobbin,  Rev.  Orlando  T.,  B.D.,  LL.D.  St.  Georges- 
terrace,  Gravesend,  London. 

*Doherty,  William  J.,  C.E.  Clonturk  House,  Drum^ 
condra,  Co.  Dublin, 


List  of  Members, 


Date  of  Eleetion. 


1876.  June  26 

1843.  Jan.     9 
1861.  Feb.  11 


1867.  Feb.  11 
1841.  April  12 

1846.  Jan.  12 


1867.  April  8 
1834.  Mar.  15 
1842.  Jan.  10 
1878.  Feb.  11 
1857.  Aug.  24 
1870.  May  23 
1841.  April  12 

1875.  Jan.  11 

1881.  Jan.  10 

1860.  Jan.  9 
1874.  Feb.    9 

1876.  Feb.  14 

1838.  Nov.  12 
1866.  May  14 


§Diapery  Harry  N.,  F.C.S.    EsUrel,  Temple-road, 

Upper  Eathmines,  Co,  Dublin, 
*Drury,  William  Vallancey,  M.D.  Bournemouth, 
Duncan,  James  Foulis,  M.  D. ,  F.  K.  Q.  C.P.  L  8,  Upper 
Merrvonrslreet,  Dublin, 


Ellis,  George,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.L     91,  Lovier  Leewa- 

street,  Dublin, 
*£mly,  Bight  Hon.  William,  Baron,  lieutenant  of  the 

County  Limerick.     Tervoe,  Limerick;  Athenasum 

Club,  London,  S.W. 
♦Enniskillen,  Eight.  Hon.  WiUiam  Willoughby,  Eari 

of,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,  D.L.,  F.RS.,  F.RG.S.I., 

one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 

RC.S.,  London.    Florence  Court,  Co.  Fermanagh; 

65,  Eaton^)lace,  London,  S,  W, 


*Farrell,  ThomasA.,  M.  A.    Care  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and 

Co.,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  Dublin. 

*§Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  President  of  the 

Academy.    20,  North  Great  Georges-street,  DuNin. 

*Ferrier,   Alexander,    Esq.       Knockmaroon   Lodge, 

Chapdiiod,  Co,  Dublin, 

Fitzgerald,  George  F.,  M.A.,  F.T.CD.     40,  Tnrdty 

College,  Dublin, 
Fitzgerald,  Right  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Killaloe,  &c.     Clarisford  House,  KiUaloe. 
tFitzGibbon,  Abraham,  M.I.C.E.  Lond.  The  Roohery, 

Great  Stanmcre,  Middlesex, 
*Fitzgibbon,  Gerald,  M.  A-,  late  Master  in  Chancery. 

10,  Merrion-square,  North,  Dublin, 
Fitzpatrick,  William  John,  LLD.,  J.P.     49,  Fitz- 

wUliam-square,  West,  Dublin, 
Fletcher,    Joseph,    F.C.SS.,  London   and  Berlin. 

Gilford  House,  Sandymount,  Co,  Dublin, 
Foley,  William,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.K     Kilrusli. 
tFoster,  Rev.   Nicholas.     BallymacelligoU  Rectory, 
Tralee. 
Fottrell,    George,   Esq.      8,  North  Great  Georges- 

street,  Dublin, 
*Frazer,  George  A.,  Captain  R.N. 
Frazer,  William,  F.RC.ai.,  F.RG.S.L    20,  Har- 
court -street,  Dublin, 
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Eayal  Irish  Anadtmy, 


Date  of  Election. 


1865.  April  10 
1881.  Jane  13 
1847.  May  10 

1873.  April  14 
1875.  June  14 


1859.  Jan.  10 
1845.  April    4 


1878.  May  13 
1880.  June  28 
1864.  Jan.  11 
1868.  Feb.    9 


1855.  April  9 


1876.  May  8 
1875.  April  12 
1836.  May  25 


1848.  June  12 
1848.  April  10 
1876.  April  10 

1863.  April  13 

1837.  April  24 


1874.  Feb.    9 
1867.  April  8 

1872.  April  8 

1857.  June   8 


fFreeland,  John,  M.D.    AntigucL^  West  Indies, 

t  Freeman,  D. J.,  M.RL  A.L  34,  Dawson-streety  DuhUn, 

*Freke,  Henry,  M.D.    pub.),   F.K.Q.C.P.I.      68, 

Lower  Matmt'Street,  Dublin. 

*tFro8t,  James,  J.P.     BcUlj/morriSy  Cratloey  Co.  Clare. 

Furlong,  Nicholas,  M.D.     Symington,  Enniseorthy. 


Gages,  Alphonse,  Chev.  L.H.,  F.RG.S.L     Royal 
College  <^  Science^  51,  Stephen's  greeny  East,  Dublin. 
♦Galbraith,  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  M.A.,  S.F.T.C.D., 
F.RG.S  J.  8,  Trinity  College;  46,  Lansdowne^oad, 
Dublin, 
Galloway,  Robert,  F.C.S.     47,  Leeson-park,  Dublin. 
Crannon,  John  Patrick,  Esq.    Laragh,  Maynooih, 
Chmett^  George  Charles  Lionel,  MA. 
♦Garstin,  John  Ribton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  F.R. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Hon.  F.R.LA.1.,  J.P.     Braganstown, 
Castlebdlinghamy  Co.  Louth;  Green-hill^  KUliney^ 
Co,  Dublin. 
♦Gilbert,  John  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  R.H.A,  Librarian 
of  the  Academy.       VUla  Nova,   Blackrock,  Co. 
Dublin. 
Gillespie,  William,  Esq.  Mace^fi^  House,  Kingstown. 
Co,  Dublin, 
*Gore,  J.  K,  C.E,  A.I.C.E.,  F.RA.S.,  F.RG.S.L 

BeUra,  Ballisodare,  Co.  Sligo. 
*Gough,  Right  Hon.    George  S.,  Viscount,   M.A., 
D.L.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  St.  Helen's,  Booterstwvn,  Co. 
Dublin. 
♦Graham,  Andrew,  Esq.     Observatory,  Carnbridge. 
♦Graham,  Rev.  William,  D.D.     Bonn. 
fGrainger,  Rev.  John  (Canon),  D.D.     Broughshane, 

Co.  Antrim. 
fGranard,  Right  Hon.  George  Arthur  Hastings,  Earl 

of,  K.P.     Castle  Forbes,  Co,  Longford, 
*§Graves,   Right  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  &c.    The  Palace,  Henry-street, 
Limerick, 
Gray,  William,  Esq.    6,  Mount- Charles,  Belfast. 
Green,   James  S.,    Q.C.      83,  Lotoer  Leeson-street, 
Dublin. 
tGreene,  John  Ball,  C.B.,  C.E.,  F.RG.&L,  Com- 

missioner  of  Valuation.     6,  Ely-place,  DuMin. 
♦Griott,  Daniel  G.,  M.  A    9,  Henri^a-street,  Dublin. 


; 


Luft  of  Members. 
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Date  of  Eleotiou. 


1873.  Dec.    8 


1875.  Jan.  11 

1879.  Dec.    8 
1847.  Jan.  11 

1837.  Feb.  13 

1861.  May  13 

1845.  Feb.  24 


1852.  Aprai2 
1870.  April  11 
1840.  Juno    8 


1851.  Jan.  13 


1865.  Feb.  13 
1873.  Jan.  13 
1867.  Feb.  11 
1875.  Jan.  11 
1881.  May  9 
1824  Feb.  28 
1875.  June  14 


^Guinness,  Edward  Cecil,  M.A.,  D.L.    80,  Stephen's^ 
greeriy  South,  Dublin. 


Hamilton,  Edward,  M.  D.,  F.R  C.  S.I.  120,  Stephen* s- 

green,  West,  Dublin, 
Hamilton,  Edwin,  M.A.     40,  York-itreet,  Dublin. 
Hancock,  William  Neilson,  Q.C.,  ULD.  64b,  Upper 
Gardiner-street,  DubUn, 
*§Hart,  Andrew  Searle,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost  of  T.C.D. 
lif  Lower Peinbroke-street;  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin* 
HatcheU,John,M.A,J.P.   Forfidd  House,  Terenure^ 
County  Dublin, 
*§Haughton,  Kev.  Samuel,  M.A.^  M.D.,  D.C.L.  (Ozon.^ 
LLD.    (Cantab.),    F.R.S.,    F.G.S.,   F.K.G.S.L, 
F.K.Q.C.P.L,   Hon.  F.RC.S.L,   S.F.T.C.D.,   a 
Vice-President  of  the  Academy.  31,  Upper  Baggot" 
street,  Dublin, 

*Head,  Henry  H,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.L,  F.RC.S.L, 
F.RG.S.I.      7,  Fitzwilliamrsquare,  East,  Dublin. 

tHeily,  John  Vickers,  M.D.  lasaduran  Cottage, 
Rushuforth,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

*Hemans,  George  Willoughby,  C.E.,F.G.S.  1,  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria-street,  London^  S,  W, 
*§Henne8sy,  Henry,  F.RS.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland,  Stephen's-green,  Dublija. 
Brookvale  House,  Donnybrooh,  Co,  Dublin, 

*Hennessy,  William  Maunsell,  Esq.     71,  Pembroke- 
road,  Dublin, 
Hickie,   James  Francis,  Lieut.-CoL  (retiredX  J.P. 
SUvoir,  Eoscrea,  Co,  Tipperary, 

tHill,  John,  C.K,  F.RG.S.I.  County  Surveyor's 
Office,  Ennis, 

*Hill,  Arthur,  B.E.,  A.RI.B.A.  22,  George s-street, 
Cork, 

tHillis,  John  David,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.L  Demerara, 
West  Indies, 

♦Hudson,  Henry,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.L  GlenviUe, 
Ferrnoy, 

fHumeRev.  Abraham,  (Canon),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.D.  (Hon.); 
F.S.A. ;  F.RS.N.A.  (Copenhagen}  ;  Corr.  F.S.A. 
Scot.;  Hon.  F.S.A.  Newcastle  ;  Member  of  the 
Philological  and  Eng.  Dialect  Societies  ;  Ex -Re- 
sident Historic  Soc.  of  Lane,  and  Cheshire.  All 
Sony  Vicarage,  Liverpool, 
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1873.   Dec.    8 
1865.  April  10 


1870.  June  13 

1867.  Feb.  11 
1864.  Nov.  14 


1876.  May    8 

1870.  May  23 

1846.  Aprill3 
1874.  May  11 
1876.  Feb.  14 


Royal  IruJi  Academy, 


Hutton,  Thomas  Maxwell,  J.  P.     118,  Summerhill, 
Dublin* 

♦Ingram,  John  Kells,  LL.D.,  F.T.C-D.,  Librarian 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Academy.     2,  WeUingtorirroady  Dublin. 

flngram,  Thomas  Dunbar,  LX..D.  18,  WeUington- 
roadf  Dublin, 

*§Jellett,    Rev.    John    Hewitt,    D.D.,    F.R.G.ai. 

Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Eoyal  Medalist 

R.S.,  1881.      Provost's  House,  Trinity  CoUega, 

Dublin, 

♦Jennings,  Francis  M.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.L    Brown- 

street  J  Cork, 

Jephson,  Robert H. ,  Esq.  30,  Lansdoume-rocui,  Dublin. 

Jeremy,  Rev.  Daniel  Davis,  M.  A.     4,  Appian  Way^ 

Dublin. 
Joyce,  Patrick  Weston,  LL.D.     Lyre  na  Grena, 
Leinster-roady  Eathmines^  Co.  Dublin, 
*t  Joyce,  Robert  D. ,  M.  D.    21,  Bowdoin-street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U,S,y  America, 

♦Kane,  John  F.,  Esq.     Leeson-park  House,  DubUn, 
*§Kane,    Sir  Robert,  M.D.,   LL.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P;i., 
F.R.S.,  F.RG.S.L,  F.C.S.,  Royal  Medalist  RS., 
1841.     Portlands,  KUliney,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Kane,  Robert  Romney,  M.A.     Dun^ven,  Ailesbury- 

road,  Dublin, 
Kane,    William  Francis  De  Vismes,   M.A.,  J.  P. 
Sloperton  Lodge,  Kingstouni;  Drumreaske  House, 
Monaghan, 
♦Keane,   John  P.,  C.K,  Engineer,  Public  Works 

Department,  Bengal     Calcutta. 
Keane,  Marcus,  J.  P.     Beech  Park,  Ennis, 
♦Keenan,  Sir  Patrick  J.,  C.R,  KC.M.G.,  Resident 
Commissioner,    Board    of    National    Education, 
Ireland.     DelvUle,  GlasTievin,  Co.  Dublin. 
Kelly,  James  Edward,  M.D.     13,  RuUandrsqmre, 
EaM,  Dublin, 
♦Kelly,    John,    L.M.   (Dub.).       University  College 

Hospital,  Calcutta. 
♦Kennedy,  James  Birch,  J.P.     Cara,by  KiUamey, 
tKidd,  Abraham,  M.D.     Ballymena. 
♦fKildare,  Most  Hon.  Gerald,  Marquess  of.    Carton, 
Maynooth, 
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1875.  JuneU 


1866.  April  9 


tKilgarriff,  Malacby  J.,  F.R.C.S.I.    30,  Harcourt- 

street  J  Dublin, 
*Kiiiahan,  Edward  Hudson,  J.P.    1 1,  Aferrion»8quare, 
Northy  Dublin. 

1868.  Jan.  13      Kinahan,    George    Henij,    F.K.G.S.I.,   Geological 

Survey  of  Ireland.  Ovo€a,Co.Wicklow;lifffunU' 
street,  Dublin, 
1868.  April  13      Kinahan,  Thomas  W.,   M.A.      24,    Waterloo  roady 

Dublin. 
1845.  June    8    *King,  Charles  Croker,  M.D.,  r.R.C.S.I,  Medical 

I        Commissioner,  Local  Government    Board     84, 
I         Upper  Fitzwilliam'Streetf  Dublin. 
1837^  Feb.  13  *^Knox,  George    J.,  Esq. 


1864.  April  11 

1875.  May  10 
1864.  Jan.   11 

1836.  Jan.  25 

1867.  May  11 


1857.  AprUl3 

1845.  Feb.  10 

1846.  May  11 
1844.  April  8 


1869.  April  12 
1853.  April  11 

1870.  June  13 


1868.  April  27 
1876.  Jan.  10 


1846.  Jan.   12 
1875.  April  12 


♦Lalor,  John  J.,  F.R.G.S.I.     City  HaU,  Carh-hiU, 

Dublin. 
f  Lane,  Alexander,  M.D.     Ballymoney, 
LaTouche,  J.  J.  Digges,  M. A.  1 ,  Ely-place,  Upper, 
Dublin. 
1  *LaTouche,  William  Digges,  M.  A.,  D.L.  U,  Stephen's- 

green,  North,  Dublin, 
\  *Law8on,  Right  Hon.  James  A.,  LLD.,  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.    27,  Upper  FitxwiUiamr 
\         street,  Dublin. 
"^Leach,  lieut-Colonel  George  A.,  B.E.  3,  St.  Janus  m- 

square,  London,  S,W. 
^LeFanu,  William  R,  C.E.     Summerhill,  Ennukerry, 

Co,  Wicklow. 
*Le/roy,  George,  Esq.    (Abroad,) 
'^fl^inster,   His    Grace  Charles  William,   Duke    of, 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.    Carton, 
Maynooih, 
^Lenihan,  Maurice,  J.P.    Limerick, 
Lentaigne,  Sir  John,  C.B..  M.B.,  J.P.,  FJI.G.S.L 

1,  Great  Denmark-street^  Dublin, 
Leonard,    Hugh,   F.G.S.,    F.R.6.S.L,    Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland.     St,  David! s,  Malcddde-road, 
Dublin, 
*Little,   James,   M.D.,   L.R.C.S.L,    F.K.Q.C.P.L 

14,  Stephen' 8-green,  North,  Dublin. 
Lloyd,  Joseph  Henry,  M,  A., LLD., Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.S.A.,  M.  Phil.  Soc.     7,  Lower  Oardiner-street, 
Dublin, 
*  Lloyd,  WilUam  T.,  M.D. 

Lombard,  James  F.,  J.P.    South-hill,  Salhmines,  Co. 
Dublin, 
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18da  Feb.  12    *Longfield,  Eiglit  Hon.  Mountifoit,LL.D.  (late  Judge 

in  the  Landed  Estates'  Ck>urt).    47,  FUzwUUam- 

square^  West,  Dublin, 
1878.  Feb.  11  *tLowry,  Robert  WilliMn,  B.A.  (Oxon.)  D.L,  J.P. 

Fomeroy  House,  Dungannon,  Co,  Tyrone, 
Lyne,  Robert  Edwin,  Esq.     2,    Hargrave4errace, 

Terennre-road,  Rathgar,  Cs,  Dublin, 
*Lyons,   Robert    D.,   M.R,   F.K.Q.C.P.L,    M.R, 

Pro£  of  Medicine,  C.U.L     88,  Merrion'Squarej 

West,  Dublin. 


1868.  Jan.  IS 
1851.  May  12 


1873.  April  U 


1871.  Feb.  13 

1875.  Jan.  11 
1881.  June  27 

1874.  Feb.    9 


1873.  Jan.  13 

1864.  April  11 

1845.  Feb.  24 
1827.  Mar.  16 

1857.  Feb.    9 

1865.  April  10 


1882.  Feb.  13 
1856.  June  9 
1876.  April  10 
1881.  Feb.  14 


1871.  April  10 


§Macali8ter,  Alexander,  MD.,  F.RS.,  I^RC.S.I^ 
L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  F.RG.8.I.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  Secretary  of  the  Academy.  11,  Upper 
FitzwiUiam'Street,  Dublin, 

♦Macartney,  J.  W.  Ellison,  M.P.,  J.P.  2%<j  Falace, 
Clogher, 

tMacCarthy,JohnG.,Esq.  EiverView,MontenottejOorL 

fMcClintock,  Rev.  Francis  Le  Poer,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
Spencer  Hill,  CastlebelUngham,  Co,  Louth. 
McClure,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A.      Society  for  Pro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,   Northumberland' 
avenue.  Charing  Cross,  London,  S,  W, 

*McCready,  Rev.  Christopher,  M.A.  56,  High-street, 
Dublin, 

♦McDonnell,  Alexander,  M.  A.,  C.E., F.RG.S.L  St, 
John*Sy  Island-bridge,  Co,  Dublin. 

*Macdonnell,  James  S.,  C.K 

♦MacDonnell,  John,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.L,  F.RG.S.L 
32,  Upper  FitzwiUiam-street,  Dublin. 
*§McDonnell,  Robert,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.L,  F.RS.     89, 
Merrionrsquare,  West,  Dublin, 

tMac  Donnell,  Lieut. -Col.  William  Edward  Arm- 
strong, Vice-Lieutenant  of  the  County  Clare.    New 
Hall,  near  Funis, 
McHenry,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Geological  Survey  of 
Lreland.    6,  Ash/ord-terrace,  BalCs  Bridge,  Dublin. 
*tMac  Ivor,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  F.RG.S.I.     Moyle, 
Neuftoumstewart, 
MacDwaine,  Rev.  William  (Canon),  D.D.  UlsterviUe, 
Belfast. 

S  Mackintosh,  Henry  William,  M.A.,   Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     Trinity 
College,  Dublin, 
Macnaghten,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Edmund,  Bart. 
(Late  8th  Hussars),  Vice-Lieutenant  of  tiie  Co. 
Antrim.     Dundarave,  Bushmills,  Co.  AntHnu 


lA6t  of  Men^'8. 


Diieot  Elfldion.     ^ 


874.  April  13 
846.  Feb.  23 

864.  June  13 
882.  April  10 
880.  MayiO 
874.  Feb.    9 

865.  April  10 
859.  Jan.  10 

871.  Jan.     9 

879.  Feb.  10 
861.  Jan.  14 


858.  Jan.  11 
860.  Jan.     9 


861.  Jan.  14 
869.  Feb.  8 
866.  April  9 


874.  Feb.    9 

876.  April  10 

840  Feb.  10 
844.  June   8 


MacSwiney,  Stephen  Myles^  M.D.     38,  Yark-sireet, 

Dublin.  . 
♦Madden,  Richard  R.,    F.R.C.S.  Eng.    1,    Vtmon- 

terrcuXf  BooUnUnen-avenuey  Booterstoum^  Co.  Dublin, 
Madden,    Thomas    More,    M.D.,    L.K.Q.C.P.I., 

M.R.C.S.K     65,  JHerrion'Square,  Souths  Dublin. 
f  Mahony,  Richard  John,  B.A.  (Oxon.)  D.L.  Droniore 

CasUCf  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry. 
tMahony,  William  Aloysius,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S. 

Edin.     Mitchdstmon,  Co.  Cork. 
§Malet,  John  Christian,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Blathe- 

matics.     Queen's  CcHlegey  Cork. 
♦Malone,  Rev.  SUvester,  P.P.,  F.R.H.A.A.I.    Six- 

mUehridge^  Co.  Clare. 
^tManchester,  His  Grace  William  Drogo,  Doke  of. 

1,  Great  Stanhope^streety  London;  Kirnbolton  Castle, 

St.  Neofs,  Hunts;  The  Caetle,  Tanderagee. 
Maunsell,  George  Woods,  M.  A.,D.L.,  Vice-President, 

Royal  Dublin  Society.    78,  Merrum-square,  South, 

DubUn. 
Meldon,  Austin,  M.D.     15,  Merrion-equarey  North, 

Dublin. 
fMonck,    Right   Hon.    Charles  Stanley,  Viscount, 

G.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant  of  Dublin  City  and  County. 

Charlevilky  Bray,  Co.  Wtckhw. 
*  Montgomery,  Howard  B.,  M.D. 
Moore,  Alexander  G.  Montgomery,  Colonel,  Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General.      Boyal  Hospital,  Kil^ 

mainham. 
Moore,  James,   M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.    7,  Chichester^ 

street,  Belfast, 
*Moran,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  F.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

St.  KyraiCs  College,  Kilkenny. 
More,  Alexander  Goodman,  F.L.S.,  Soc.  Zoo.  Bot. 

Vindob.  Socius,  Director  of,  the  Natural  History. 

Museum,  Science  and  Art  Department,  Leinster 

House.    92,  Leinster-road,  Rathmines,  Co.  Dublin. 
§Mos8,  Richard  J.,  F.C.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Minerals, 

Museum  of  Science  and  aA     66,  Keniiworth' 

square,  Rathgar. 
t  Myers,  Walter,  Esq.      2,  Bichard'Street^  Spencer- 
street,  Birmingham, 

*Napier,    Right  Hon.   Sir  Joseph,  Bart,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  University  Club^  Dublin. 
♦Neville,    John,    C.E.,    F.R.G.S.I.      Boden-place, 

Dundalk, 
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1854.  May    8 
1873.  Jan.  13 


Neville,  Parke,  C.K     58,  Femhroke-roadf  Dublin. 
Nolan,   Joseph,   F.R.G.S.L,  Geological  Survey  of 

Ireland.     47,    Great  James' s-street,  Derry ;   14, 

Hume-street^  DMin, 
1846.  Jan.  12  *tNugent^  Arthur  R.,  Esq.    (Pwiqferry,  Co.  Doum.) 


1869.  June  14 
1875.  Jan.  11 
1867.  June  10 
1867.  Jan.  14 
1865.  Apr.  10 


1869.  Apr.  12 
1882.  Apr.  10 

1866.  Jan.    8 

1867.  May  13 
1866.  June  25 


1857.  June  8 
1869.  Apr.  12 
1878.  Feb.  11 
1866.  Jan.     8 


1869.  Apr.  12 
1876.  Feb.  14 

1871.  Apr.  10 


1861.  June  10 


^O'Brien,  James  H.,  Esq.     St.  Lorcan's,  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin. 

(yCallaghan,  J.  J.,  F.RI.A.L  31,  Harcourtstreet^ 
Dublin. 

O'Conor  Don,  The,  D.L.  Clonalis,  CastUrea,  Co. 
Eoscommon. 

O'Donel,  Charles  J.,  J. P.  47,  Lower  Lee9(m''$treet^ 
Dublin. 

O^Donnavan,  William  J.,  LL.D.,    University  Clvb^ 
17,  Stephen* s-green.  North,  Dublin;  79,  Kenilwortk- 
square,  Rathgar,  Co.  Dublin. 
tCFerrall,   Ambrose   More,  J.  P.      Balyna  House, 

Enfield,  Co.  KUdare. 
tCFarreU,  Francis  J.,   F.C.S.     The  Manor  House, 

Dundrum. 
♦O'Grady,  Edward S.,  B.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,F.R.C.S.L 

105,  StephetCs-green,  South,  Dublin. 
tO^Grady,  StandishH.,  Esq.    Erinagh  House,  Castle- 
connell;  2,  Southampton-st.,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 

CyHagan,  Hon.  John,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and  Judicial  Com- 
missioner Irish  Land  Commission.  22,  Upper 
FitxmUiam'Street,  Dublin. 

O'Hagan,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Baron,  KP.  Wood- 
lands, CionsiUa,  Co.  Dublin. 

O^Hanlon,  Very  Rev.  John,  P.P.  Sandymount,  Co. 
Dublin. 

CHanlon,  Michael,  L.K.Q.C.P.L  Castlecomer, 
Co.  Kilkenny. 

O'KeUy,  Joseph,  M.  A. ,  F.RG.  S.  L,Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland.  72,  Eccles-street,  Dublin  ;  14,  Hume- 
street,  Dublin. 

CLaverty,  Rev.  James,  P.P.  Holywood,  near  Belfast. 

Olden,  Rev.  Thomas,  RA.  BaUyclough,  Hallow, 
Co.  Cork. 

O'Looney,  Brian,  F.RH.S.,  Professor  of  Irish  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Archaeology  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  Grove-viUa  House,  Crumlin, 
Co.  Dublin. 
""O'Mahony,  Rev.  Thaddeus,  D.D.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 
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1870.  Jan.  10    §0'Keilly,   Joseph  P.,  C.K,  Piof.  of  Mining  and 

Mineralogy,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Aca- 
demy.   58,  Park-avenue,  SandymourU,  Co,  Dublin, 

1878.  May  13      O'Keilly,  Rev.  John,  C.C.      13,  North  Richmond' 

street,  Dublin. 

1879.  May  12    fO'Rorke,  Very  Rev.  Terence,  D.D.,  P.P.    CoUooney, 

Sligo, 
1866.  June  11      O'Rourke,  Very  Rev.  (Canon)  John,  V.P.  St.  Marias, 

Maynooth, 

1838.  Dec.  10  i  ^Orpen,  John  Herbert,  LLD.     68,  Stephen' s-ffreen^ 

Easty  Dublin, 
1870.  Feb.  14  |    O'Shaughnessy,  Mark  S.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.L,,  Regius 

Prof,  of  !E^lish  Law,  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

27,  St.  Patridis-hiU,  Cork, 
1866.  Jan.     8  i     CSullivan,    Daniel,    Ph.  D.      Rasemaunt,   North 

I         Oircular-roadf  Dublin. 

1839.  June  10    *Parker,  Alexander,   J.  P.      46,    Upper  Raihrnines, 

'         Co,  Dublin. 
1873.  Feb.  10.  I     Patterson,  William  Hugh,  Esq.,  Oarranard,  Strand- 

town^  Belfast. 
1847.  Feb.    8  *tPereira  [elected  as  Tibbs],  Rev.  Henry  Wall,  M.A., 

I        F.S.A.Scot.,&c.    Sutton  Wick,  Abingdon. 

1872.  Apr.    8:    Phayie,  M^or-General  Sir  Arthur  Purves,  E.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.     Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Pigot,  David R.,  M.  A.,  Master,  Court  of  Exchequer. 

12,  Leeson-park,  Dublin. 
Pigot,    Thomas    F.,    C.K,    Prof,   of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  etc.,  Royal  College  of  Science^  Dublin. 
4,  Wellington-road,  Dublin. 
1838.  Feb.  12  ,  *Pim,  George,  J.  P.     Brennanstoum,  CabitUeely,  Co, 

I         Dublin. 
1849.  Jan.     8    *Pim,  Jonathan,  Esq.  Oreenbank,  Monkstounif  Co.  Dublin. 

1880.  Feb.    9      Plunkett,  Thomas,  F.RG.S.I.     BnniskUlen. 
1864.  Jan.  1 1  *t/*oorv,  Migor  Robert,  (Late  8th Hussars^   (Abroad.) 
1862.  Apr.  14  |  *Porte,  Geoige,  Esq.    43,  Great  Brunswick-sL,  Dublin. 

1873.  Jan.  13    *Porter,  Alexander,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  Assist-Surgeon, 

Indian  Army.    Madras. 

fPorter,  George  Homidge,  M.D.,  Surgeon  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  in  Lieland,  M.  Ch.  3,  Memonr- 
square.  North,  Dublin. 

*  Porter,  Henry  J.  Ker,  Esq. 
Powell,  George  Denniston,  M.D.,  L.RC.S.I.     76, 
Upper  Leeson^reet,  Dublin. 

tPower,  Sir  Alfred,  KCB.,  M.A.  35,  Raglanroad, 
Dublin. 


1863.  Apr.  IS 
1870.  Apr.  11 


1875.  Jan.  11 


1862.  Apr.  12 
1873.  Jan.  13 

1864.  June  13 


/• 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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Date  of  Election. 


1875.  April  12 

1854.  Jan.    9 
1874.  Dec.  14 

1858.  Jan.  11 


1881.  Apr.  11 


1867.  Jan.  14 


1846.  Dec.  14 


1843. 

Feb. 

13 

187a  June  24 

1875. 

Jan. 

11 

1867. 

Apr. 

8 

1875. 

June  14 

1881. 

Jan. 

10 

1844. 
1876. 
1870. 

June  10 
Jan.  10 
Nov.  30 

1872.  Apr.    8 


1843.  Jan.     9 


1853.  Jan.  10 

1851.  May  12 
1846.  Feb.    9 


Royal  Irish  Academy. 


*tPower8COurt,     Bight    Hon.     Mervyn    Wingfield, 
Viscount.     Powerseourt,  Enniskerry,  Bray, 
Pratt,  James  Butler,  C.E.  Drununoj  Co,  Leitrim. 
*'fFxiice]lj  Mathew  John,  Esq.    Burton  ParJ^  Churci*r 
toum^  Co,  Cork;  StephetCs-green  Cluhy  Dublin, 
Purser,  John,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    QueerCs  College^  Belfast. 

^Quinlan,    Francis    John    Boxwell,    B.A.,    M.D., 
F.K.Q.C.P.I.   29,  LotoerFitzwmiam'8treet,DubUn. 

*t Read,  John  M.,  Creneral,  U.S.;  Consul-General  of 
the  U.S.A.  for  France  and  Algeria,  Member  of 
American  Philos.  Soc,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Soc. 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  &c.  Athens, 
*§Reeve8,  Very  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  M.B.,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  Armagh,  a  Vice-President  of  Academy. 
The  Public  Library^  Armagh;  Rectory,  Tynan, 
*^Renny,  Henry  L.,  F.RG.S.L,  lieut.  R.E.,  (Retired 

list).    lQud)ecVi 
*Reynell,  Rev.  William  A.,  B.D.    8, HenrieUadreet, 
Dublin, 
Reynolds,    James  Emerson,    M.D.,    F.RS.,   Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
62,  Morehampton-road,  Donnybrook,  Co.  Dublin, 
Richey,  Alexander  Greorge,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     27,  Upper 

Pembroke-street,  DuhUn. 
Robertson,    John  C,    L.KQ.C.P.L,   MR.CJS.L., 

F.RA.S.     The  Asylum,  Monaghan, 
Robinson,  John  L.,  C.K,  M.R.LA.L    48,  Clarinda- 
park,  East,  Kingstown,  Co.  DubUn. 
*Roe,  Henry,  M.  A.     (Isle  of  Man.) 
^fRoss,  Rev.  William.     Chapel  Hill  House,  Rothesay, 
Rosse,  Rt.  Hon.  Lawrence,  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  D.L., 

F.  R.  S .,  F.  R.  A.  S.     Birr  Castle,  Parsonsloum, 
Rowley,  Standish  G.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  M.RS.L.  Sylva^v- 
park,  KeUs,  Co,  Meath, 

*§Salmon,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D. 

(Cantab.),  F.R.S.,  and  Royal   Medalist,    1868, 

'  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 

Dublin.     81,    WeUingUm'Toad,  DitbUn, 

^Sanders,  Gilbert,  Esq.     Albany  Orove,  Monkstoum, 

County  DubUn. 
*Sayer8,  Rev.  Johnston  Bridges,  LL.  D.   Velore,  Madras. 
*tSherrajd,    James  Corry,  Esq.       7,  Oxford-s^[uare, 
Hyde-park,  London, 


Z«<  of  Members. 
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Dtteof  Election.    ) 


1873.  Jan.  18 


1869.  Apr.  12 

1835.  Feb.  23 

1877.  Dec.  10 
1868.  Jan.  13 

1833.  Apr.  22 
1876.  June  26 

1873.  Jan.  13 

1867.  Jan.  14 

1873.  Apiil  14 

1874.  Dec.  14 
1871.  June  12 


1874.  June  22 
1857.  June  8 

1856.  Apr.  14 

1857.  Aug.  24 
1874  Apr.  13 
1845.  Feb.  24 
1871.  Jan.  9 
1845  June  23 


1877.  Apnl   9 
1869.  Apr.  12 


fShirley,  Evelyn  Philip,  M. A.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.    Lough 
Fea^  Carrickmaeroes;  Euington  Fark,  Stratfordr 
on-Avon, 
Sigerson,  George,  M.D.,  M.Cb.,  F.L.S.,  Fro£  of 
Botany,  C.U.I.    3,  dart'Stre^y  Dublin. 
*§Smith,  AquiUa,  M.D.,  F.KQ.C.P.l'.     121,  Lower 

Baggoiritreet,  Dublin, 
*t  Smith,  Charles,  Esq.     Barrovhin-Fumeaa, 
fSmith,  John  Chaloner,  C.K  Engineer^ s  Ofice^  DubUn^ 

Wicklaw  and  Wexford  Raihoay,  Bray, 
^Smith,  Joseph  HubEuid,  M.A. 
Smith,  Bey.  Eichard  Travers,  (Canon)  B.D.     The 

Vicarage^  Clyde-road,  Dublin. 
Smyth,  Patrick  James,  M.P.,  Chev.  L.  H.     15, 

Belgrave-iquai^,  East,  Raihmines,  Co,  Dublin, 
Smythe,  William  Barlow,  M.A.,  D.L.     BarbavQla 

Home,  ColUnttoum,  KiUucan, 
*Smythe,  William  James,  lieutenant-General,  R.A., 

F.RS.    Coole  Glebe,  Cammoney,  Belfast 
Stewart,  James,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  C.IJ.I.     21,  Gardiner^ s-place,  Dublin. 
§Stokes,  Hon.  Whitley,  LL.D.,  C.S.I.,  Member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  LegidaUve  Council 
House,  Calcutta, 
Stokes,  William,  M.D.,  M.  Ch.     5,  Merrion-sguare, 
North,  Dublin, 
*§Stoney,  Bindon  B.,  M.A.,  C.K,  F.RS.,  F.R.G.S.I. 

14,  Elgiu'road,  Dublin. 
§Stoney,  George  Johnstone,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.B.S., 

3,  Falmerston'park,  Upper  Rathmines, 
*SulUyan,  WilliamEirby,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Queen's 

CoUege,  Cork.     Queen*s  College,  Cork, 
fSweetman,  H.   S.,  Esq.    38,   Alexandra-road,  St. 

John's  Wood,  London,  N,  W, 
*Sweetman,  Walter,  J.P.     4,  Mour^oy-aquart,  North, 

Dublin. 
fSymons,  John,  Esq.     72,  Queen-street,  Hull, 

*Talbot  de  Malahide,  Eight  Hon.  James,  Baron, 
D.C.L.,D.L.,  F.RS.,F.S.A.,  F.G.8.,  F.RG.S.I., 
F.R  Hist  Soa,  Pres.  ArchaeoL  Inst.  The  Castle, 
Malahide,  Co.  Dublin, 

§Tarleton,  Francis  Alexander,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.  24, 
Upper  Leeson-street,  Dublin. 

§Tichbome,  Charles  Roger  C,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  15, 
North  Great  Georges-street,  Dublin;  Apothecaries^ 
Hall,  40,  Mary^street,  Dublin. 
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Royal  IrM  Academy, 


Date  of  Bl«eU<m. 


1864.  Mar.  16 


1879.  Jane  9 
1846.  Feb.  9 
1871.  June  12 

1876.  April  10 


1870.  Nov.  80 
1880.  Feb.  9 


1881.  Feb.  14 
1864.  Feb.  8 
1881.  Jan.  10 
1866.  Apr.  9 

1876.  Nov.  13 

1880.  Feb.  9 
1857.  Jane  8 

1851.  Jan.  13 

1874.  Jane  8 
1873.  April  14 
1839.  Jan.  14 

1837.  Jan.     9 

1877.  April  9 

1857.  Aag.  24 


Trench,   Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Richard  Chene- 

vix,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dablin,  Primate 

of  IrelandL     The  Palace,  Stephen  s^een.  Norths 

Dublin, 
'fXacker,  Stephen  Isaacson,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald, 

HercUM  College,  London,  B.C. 
♦TaffheU,  Thomas  Joliffe,  FR.C.S.I.,  M.RC.S.K 

58,  Lower  MounUtbreet,  DubUn. 
tTyrreU,  Colonel  Frederick,  J.  P.     Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Acera,  care  of  Forbes  ds  Co,,  25,  CockspuT'Streel, 

London,  8,W. 
^t Tyrrell,  George  Grerald,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 

Co.  Armagh.     30,  Upper  Pembroke'^treet,  DttbUn  ; 

Banbridge,  Co.  Down, 

fVentry,  Right  Hon.  DayroUes  Blakeney,  Baion, 
D.L.     Bumhamrhouae,  Dingle,  Co,  Kerry, 

fVesey,  Agmondisham  B.,  L.K.Q.C.P.L  Bdlemu, 
MagherafeU, 

•Ward,  Francis  Davis,  J.P.,  Clonaver,  Strandtown, 

Belfast, 
*tWarren,  James  W.,  M. A.    39,  RvjUand-square,  West, 

Dublin, 

♦fWatts,  Robert  George,  M.D.,  F.RS.L.,  5,  Bulstrode- 
street,  Cavendiih-square,  London,  W. 
WestroppjW.  H.  Stacpoole.L.R.C.S.L,F.RG.S.I., 

&c,    Lisdoonvama,  Co,  Glare, 
tWhite,  Rev.  Hill  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Wilson's  HospUal, 

Multifamham,  Co,  Westmeaih, 
*t  White,  John  Newsom,  Esq.     Eocklands,  Waterford. 
*tWhitehead,  James,  M.D.,  F.R,C.S.E.,  M.R.C.  Phys., 

Lon.     87,  Mosley-street,  Manchester, 
*t Whittle,  Ewing,  M.D.,  M.RC.S.E.  1,  Parliament- 
terrace,  Liverpool, 
Wigham,  John  R,  Esq.     35,  Capd-street,  Dublin, 
WUkinson,  Thomas,  Esq.  Enniscoiihy,  Co,  Wexford^ 
♦Williams,  Richard  Palmer,  F.R.G.S.L     38,  Dame- 
street,,  Dvhliiu 
♦Williams,  Thomas,  Esq.     38,  Dame-street,  Dublin, 
Williamson,    Benjamin,   M.A.,    F.RS.,   F.T.C.D. 
1b,  Dartmouth-road,  Dublin, 
*§Wright^   Edward   Perceval,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.RC.S.I.,  J.P.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Keeper 
of  the  Herbariam,  Dublin  University.    5,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin, 


RoyaJ'  iH^h  Academy, 
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Dftte  of  Election. 


1868.  June  22 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


His  Rotal  HiOHinEBS  Albsbt  Edwabd,  Pbince  of 
Walbs. 


1869.  Mar.  16 

(Sleeted  Hon.  Mem. 
in  Sec.  of  Science 
originally.) 

1863.  Mar.  16 


'*  Tke  Pbesidknt  of  ths  Rotal  Sooiett,  akd  Ex-PsBsmKiraB  of  the  mme, 
art  always  comidered  Honorary  MenUien  of  the  Academy,** — By-Laws,  ii,  14. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  V-P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Eew,  Ex-Presidbnt  of  the  Rotal 
Society.    Kew^  Ijondon,  W. 

Sabine,  General  Sir  Edward,  E.A.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
LLD.,  y.P.  and  Ex-President  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  Hon.  F.RS.,  Edin.,  F.RA.a,  F.L.S., 
&c    13,  Ashley^plcLce,  Westmifistery  London^  S,W, 

Airy,  Sir  George  Biddell,  K.C  B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Ex-President  of  the  Koyal  Society  (1871), 
V-P.  R.A.S.,  &c.      Playfardf  near  Ipswich. 

Spottiswoode,  William,  M.A.,  D.C.L,  IJLD.,  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  EoYAL  SociETT.  41,  Growenor-ploee, 
LondonyS.W. 


1882.  Nov.  30 

(Elected  Hon.  Hem. 
In  Pec.  of  Science 
ofriglnaUyO 

1880.  Mar.  16 


SEOnOH  OF  SCIEHCE. 

[Limited  to  30  Members,  of  whom  one-half  at  least  must  be  foreigners.] 


1873.  Mar.  15 


1874.  Mar.  16 

1875.  Mar.  16 
1869.  Mar.  16 


1869.  Mar.  16 
1869.  Mar.  16 
1873.  Mar.  15 


Adams,  John  Conch,  LL.D.  (Dub.),  F.RS.  and  Cop- 
ley Medalist,  V-P.R.A.S.,  F.C.P.S.,  etc,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory  and  Lowndesean  I^fessor 
of  Astronomy  and  Geometry  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Observatory^  Cambridge. 
Berthelot,  Professor  Marcelin  Pierre  Eugene.    B<mU» 

vard  Saint-Michel,  57,  Paris. 
Bertrand,  Professor  Joseph  Louis  Francois.     Paris, 
Brown-S^aard,  Charles  Edouard,  M.D.,  F.RC.P., 
F.R.S.       College  de  France,   Rue    Gay  Lussac, 
Paris. 
Bunsen,  Professor  Robert  Wilhelm  Eberard.    Heidel- 
berg. 
Carus,  J.  Victor,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Leipzig, 
Cayley,  Arthur,  LL.D.  (Dub.^  F.RS.,  V-P.  R.A.S., 
&c.,  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Cambridge. 
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HONOEAET  MEMBEBS— Confinuerf. 
8ECTI0H  OF  SCIEHCE— Contmned. 

Dftte  of  Election. 


1866.  Mar.  16 
1873.  Mar.  15 


1869.  Mar.  16 

1876.  Mar.  16 
1841.  Mar.  16 

1875.  Mar.  16 

1876.  Mar.  16 
1880.  Mar.  16 
1864.  Mar.  16 

1873.  Mar.  15 

1879.  Mar.  16 

1874.  Mar.  16 

1864.  Mar.  16 

1880.  Mar.  16 
1880.  Mar.  16 
1882.  Mar.  16 

1878.  Mar.  16 
1882.  Mar.  16 

1873.  Mar.  15 


1878.  Mar.  16 

1882.  Mar.  16 
1867.  Mar.  16 


Clausius,  Prof.  Eudolf  Julius  Emmanuel.     Zurich, 
Dana,    James   D wight,    LL.D.,   &c.,  Professor    of 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Yale  College^  New  Havaij 

Conn.f  U,  S.  America, 
Daubr^e,  Prof.  Gabriel  Auguste.     Ecole  des  Mines^ 

Paris, 
DecandoUe,  Alpbonse,  Professor  of  Botany.     Genevou 
Dumas,  Professor  Jean  Baptiste,  G.C.LH.    Rue  St. 

Dominiquey  69,  Paris, 
Gray,  Asa,  Professor  of  Botany,  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge^  MassackuseUs,  U,  S,  America, 
Haeckel,  Elrnst^  Professor  of  Zoology.    Jena. 
Heer,  Oswald,  Prof,  of  Botany  in  Univ.     Zibrieh, 
Helmholtz,  Professor  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand. 

Berlin, 
Ho&iann,   August  Wilbelm,  F.RS.,  Professor    of 

Chemistry  in  the  University.    Berlin, 
Huggins,  William,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.     Upper 

Ttdse-hiU,  London,  S.W, 
§Huxley,  Professor  Thomas  Henry,  LL.D.,   F.S.S. 

London. 
Hyrtl,  Professor  Karl  Joseph.     Vienna. 
Loomis,  Professor  Elias.     Tale  ColUge,  U.S.  America. 
Marsh,  Prof.  0.  C.    Tale  College,  Conn, ,  US.  America. 
Newcomb,  Simon.     United  States  Naval  Observatory, 

Washington, 
Pasteur,  Louis.     Paris. 

Smith,  Henry  John  Stephen,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry,  Oxford.     Oxford, 
Stokes,  George  Gabriel,  D.C.L,  LL.D.  (Dub.),  Fel- 
low and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  F.C.P.S., 

F.RS.  Ed.,  &c.,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Lensfield  Cottage, 

Cambridge, 
Thomson,   Professor  Sir  William,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.     Glasgow, 
Virchow,  Rudolph.     Berlin, 
Wiirtz,  Professor  Adolf  Karl.    Rue  St.   Guillaume 

27,  Paris. 

(One  vacancy.) 


Honorary  Members. 
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SECnOH  OF  POLITE  LITERATTTBE  ft  ANTiaiTITIES. 

[Limited  to  30  Members,  of  whom  one-half  at  least  must  be  foreignera] 

Elected  in  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature. 

DateofEleetion. 


1869.  Mar.  16 
1869.  Mar.  16 
1849.  Nov.  30 
1869.  Mar.  16 
1863.  Mar.  16 


Gayangos  y  Arce,  Don  Fascual  de.     London. 
Lassen,  Professor  Christian.     Bonn, 
Lepsius,  Professor  Karl  Richard.    Berlin, 
Mommsen,  Professor  Theodor.     Berlin, 
Miiller,  Professor  Max.     Oxford, 


Elected  in  tli^  Department  of  Antiquities, 


1869. 
1848. 
1867. 
184L 


1854. 
1866. 
1867. 
1867. 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


16 
30 
16 
16 


16 
16 
16 
16 


Benavides,  Don  Antonio.     Madrid. 

Botta,  Paul  Emile.     Paris. 

De  Eossi,  Commendatore  Giovanni  Battista.     Eojne, 

HalUwell-PhilHpps,  James  Orchard,  F.R.S.,  F.SS.  A. 

Lond.  and  Scotland.,    &c,     Hollinghury   Copse, 

Brighton, 
Maury,  Professor  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred.     Paris. 
Nilsson,  Professor  Sven.     Lund, 
Visconti,  Barone  Commendatore  P.  E.     Rome. 
Worsaae,  Prof.  Hans  Jakob  Asmussen.  Copenhagen, 


Elected  since  the  union  of  the  two  classes  of  Honorary  Members 

in  this  Section, 


1882.  Mar.  16 
1878.  Mar.  16 

1882.  Mar.  16 

1882.  Mar.  16 
1878.  Mar.  16 

1875.  Mar.  16 

1880.  Mar.  16 
1878.  Mar.  16 
1882.  Mar.  16 

1878.  Mar.  16 

1873.  Mar.  15 

1876.  Mar.  16 


Ascoli,  Professor  G.  I.     Milan. 

Bradshaw,    Henry,    M.A.,    University    Librarian, 

Cambridge, 
Bond,  Edward  Augustus,  LL.D.,  Principal  Librarian 

of  the  British  Museum.    London, 
Brugsch-Pascha,  Heinrich.    Berlin. 
Curtius,  Professor  Georg.     Leijyzig, 
Franks,  Augustus  WoUaston,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  F.S.A. 

103,  Victoria-street^  London^  S,  W, 
Fick,  Professor  F.  C.  August     Gottingen, 
Kern,  Professor  H.     Leyden, 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner,  LL.D.,  K.C.S.L, 

Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.     Cambridge, 
Newton,   Charles,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.     BrUish 

Musetimy  London, 
Nigra,  His  Excellency  Cavaliere  Constantino,  Italian 

Minister  to  Russia.    St.  Petersburg. 
Stokes,  Margaret.    Carrig-Brtac,  Howth,  Co,  Dublin, 
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Homrary  Members. 


Date  of  Election,     i 


1876.  Mar.  16  ,    Stubbs,  Bev.  William,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  PahIs, 

London,  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford. 

Oxford, 
Westwood,    John  Obadiah,  Esq.,    F.S.A.,    Hope 

Professor  of  Zoology,  Oxford.     Oxford. 
Whitney,   Prof.  William    Dwight     Yale  CoOe^ 

Connecticut^  U.S.f  America. 
Windisch,  Professor  Ernst    Leipzig ^ 

{One  vacancy.) 


1873.  Mar.  15 

1875.  Mar.  16 

1876.  Mar.  16 


SUMMARY. 


life  Members  ...  ...  ...         152 

Animal  Members      ...  ...  ...         178 

330 
Honorary  Members  (58  +  5)  ...  ...  63 

Total,        ...        393 


SMMild  any  erroni  or  omiMioiiB  be  found  in  this  List,  wfaidi  if  iwJMd  to 
lit  April,  1862,  it  it  reqnaited  that  notioe  theroof  may  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy.    He  ehoald  alio  be  informed  of  the  death  of  any 

Member. 

As  this  U^t  will  be  kept  standing  in  type,  it  can  be  readily  corrected  from  time 
to  time. 


11.  D.  Webb  tad  Son,  Printers,  74  Abbey'Street,  Dublin* 


